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PREFACE. 


Four  years  have  now  elapsed  since  the  proposals  for  pub- 
lishing A  General  History  of  the  County  of  Norfolk  were 
first  circulated ;  dunng  which  time,  no  exertions  have  been 
spared  to  acquire  all  the  information  consistent  with  the 
plan  of  the  work. 

The  alterations  in  buildings  and  circumstances  since  the 
commencement  of  our  work,  have  been  amply  provided  for 
in  the  Appendix,  which  may  be  proved  on  referring  to  the 
very  ample  Index*  The  work  was  originally  expected  to  be 
completed  in  one  thomand  pages,  and  the  price  was  circu- 
lated accordingly:  it  has,  however,  from  the  variety  and 
importance  of  the  subjects  contained  in  its  volumes,  swelled 
to  more  than  fifteen  hundred  pages,  certainly  not  to 
the  disadvantage  of  the  subscriber.  In  such  a  mass  of 
iofonuatiott,  involving  Antiquarian,  Biographical,  Statistical, 
Pictorial,  Architectural,  and  Miscellaneous  matter,  we  surely 
have  a  right  to  expect  to  please  many  tastes.  And  we  are 
led  to  hope,  from  the  splendid  illustration  of  the  Antiquities 
of  the  County,  published  by  Mr.  Cotman,  and  such  works  on 
its  local  scenery  as  are  brought  forward  in  the  highly  em- 
bellished ''  Scenery  of  the  Rivers  Yare  and  Waveney,''  by 
Mr.  Stark,  that  a  laudable  curiosity  may  be  excited  for 
county  investigation,  to  which  our  humble  work  may  afford 
some  assistance. 


PREFACE. 

"  Often  and  often/'  says  Horace  Walpole,  "  1  have  had 
an  inclination  to  show  how  Topography  should  be  trrtV,  by 
pointing  out  all  the  curious  particulars  of  places,  with  des- 
criptions of  particular  houses — the  pictures,  portraits,  and 
curiosities  they  contained."  Had  the  uoble  author  of  these 
words  seriously  attempted  to  realize  his  ideas,  he  would, 
doubtless,  have  produced  an  entertaining  book,  but  we  much 
doubt  if  he  had  any  idea  of  the  obstacles  he  would  have  to 
encounter. 

To  those  persons  whose  taste  has  led  them  to  literary 
researches,  the  difficulties  which  we  have  encountered  will 
be  fully  known — they,  and  they  only,  can  duly  -appreciate 
the  value  of  information  by  the  trouble  of  obtaining  it.  We 
have,  however,  to  interest  readers  who  feel  no  such  sympathy 
in  our  pursuits.  To  those  gentlemen  who  have  contributed 
articles  which  have  been  more  particularly  their  study,  we 
offer  our  sincere  thanks ;  their  remarks  contain  a  freshness 
and  originality,  which  enliven  the  path  of  the  mere  collector; 
and  we  take  our  leave  in  the  words  of  the  teamed  sir  Edward 

'  Coke — himself  a  splendid  specimen  of  Norfolk  talents,  ex- 
tending, however,  his  eulogium  further  than  Norwich — 
that  we  have  at  length  finished  our  Account  of  this  in- 
teresting City  and  County,  **  which  is  justly  to  be  com- 
mended for  professors  of  true  religion,  their  loyalty  to  their 

'  prince  in  all  times  of  tumult,  and  in  their  works  of  charity.*' 
—See  4th  Institute,  fol.  ^58. 

THE  EDITOR. 

February  14M,  1820. 
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INTR<>DUCTIO*J. 


A  Typography  of  Norfolk  would  be  very  defective  which  did 
not  contain  some  account  of  its  Aoriculturb;  of  that 
porsiiit  which  has  contributed »  in  a  more  striking  and  es- 
sential nranner  than  any  one  thing  else,  to  the  increase  of  its 
popnlation  and  opnlence,  and  to  the  elevation  of  its  cha- 
neter.  He  who  is  desirous  to  become  acquainted  with  the 
diflerent  courses  of  husbandry  which  are  pursued  in  different 
pails  of  the  county^  with  all  the  variety  of  implements  in 
employ,  and  the  breeds  of  stock  in  greatest  estimation :  he 
who  wants  a  detail  of  its  practice — of  the  farm«vard  ma- 
nagement—<if  the  manures  in  use—of  tibe  farm  buildings — 
of  the  propwtion  of  our  heaths,  enclosures,  meadows,  and 
plancattons,  must  look  elsewhere.  Such  an  inquirer  will 
not  be  satisfied  with  the  brief  summary  which  we  are  re- 
stricted to  in  a  work  like  this,  but  will  extend  his  researches 
to  those  volumes  where  our  rural  economy,  in  all  its  detail, 
has  been  the  exclusive  object  of  attention.  We  are  tethered, 
like  a  cow  in  a  large  pasture,  eager  to  wander  over  the  rich 
field  aroottd  us,  but  held  in  by  a  provoking  line  of  limitation 
and  restraint. 

One  of  our  monarchs,  the  witty  Charles,  **  who  never  said 
a  silly  thing,  nor  ever  did  a  wise  one,*'  is  recorded  to  have 
passed  this  judgment  upon  Norfolk — that  *'  it  was  only  fit , 
to  be  cut  into  roads  for  the  rest  of  the  kingdom  :*'  as  much 
as  to  sav'^tiat  it  was  flat,  stony,  and  infertile.  Whether  it 
was  in  aime  penurious  mood,  we  know  not ;  in  some  freak 
of  parsimony,  or,  after  all,  perhaps,  as  a  kindly  stimulus  to 
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ii  INTRODUCTION. 

our  Tigilaoce  and  activity ;  but  Nature  certainly  withheld 
from  this  eastern  angle  of  the  island  much  of  that  bounty 
which  she  has  lavished,  not  only  on  other  countries,  but  on 
other  districts  of  our  own. 

The  winds  that  blow  from  the  German  ocean  are  cold, 
and  fraught  with  chilling  rains;  accordingly,  a  Norfolk 
Spring  is  backward,  uugenial,  and  fickle, 

•        •        •        •        ThecbUd 
Of  churlish  Winter,  In  her  froward  moods 
Discoyerin^  much  the  temper  of  her  sire. 
For  oft,  as  if  in  her  the  stream  of  mild 
Maternal  nature  had  reversed  its  coarse. 
She  brings  her  infants  for^  with  many  smiles. 
Bat  once  deliver'di  kills  them  with  a  rrown. 

The  soil  of  the  county,  varying  as  it  does  in  so  large  an 
extent  of  surface,  is,  generally  speaking,  thin-skinned,  and 
with  a  hungry  gravel  tying  just  beneath  it.  Bat  we  ovght 
not  to  comt^ain.  The  goddess  of  harvests,  indeed,  thought 
proper  to  nide  her  comuoopia  under  groand,  but  we  have 
dug  for  it  and  foand  it,  and  it  is  because  we  were  forced  to 
dig  for  it  that  vre  appreciate  its  value :  had  she  scattered 
its  contents  over  the  surfiice,  we  might  have  disdained  the 
treaiBurB ;  for  the  flavour  of  those  fraits  is  always  found  to 
have  a  double  zest  and  relish  on  the  palate,  which  are  reared 
with  labour.  Thus,  we  may  have  observed,  that  they  who 
are  born  to  a  ridi  inheritance  often  dissipate  their  patrimony 
by  idtenesB  and  extravagance,  while  the  younger  branches  <a 
the  family,  whom  necessity  has  doomed  to  frugality  and  toil, 
rise  into  opulence  and  rank.  We  are  certainlv  not  among 
the  imoiled  children  of  nature,  and,  accordingly,  have  ^- 
tofted  from  an  unpromising,  but  not  ungraleftil  soil,  incre- 
dtble  iaxuriance.  We  have  been  driven  to  work  for  our 
livelihood,  and  we  have  gained  it  by  the  sweat  of  our  brows. 

No  greater  proof  of  die  industry  and  good  hui^iandry  of 
Norfolk  needs  be  produced^  Ihan  «n  estimate  of  the  value  of 
the  several  articles  of  its  own  growth  which  it  sends  out  of 
the  county.  By  a  calculation  as  exact  as  could  be  formed, 
the  exported  min  of  various  kinds,  flour,  and  malt,  are  of 
the  annual  ■valu^e  of  more  than  teo,OMI.,  and  that  of  the 
other  articlea  of  provision,  (reckoning  onlv  the  profit  of  fat- 
tening foreign-bred  cattle)  and  of  wool,  m  about  295,0001. 
more.  The  value  of  the  manufocturea  and  fisheries  is  not 
included  in  thb  estimate. 
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Norfolk  ti  boynded  on  tb«  cast  aad  north  1^  the  Oerndftn 
Dcvmn ;  on  th^  south  by  Suffolk,  from  which  it  is  parted  by 
the  rtYer  Waveney  and  the  Lesser  Ouse ;  on  the  west  it  is 
separated  fWim  Cambridgeshire  by  the  Great  Ouse,  and 
froB  part  of  lincolttshire  by  the  Washes.  It  extends  nearly 
seventy-five  miles  from  east  to  west,  and  nearly  fortv-eight 
Irom  north  to  south,  and  is  about  one  hundred  and  lorty  in 
circumference ;  its  area  has  been  computed  at  two  thousand 
aquare  miles.  Great  quantities  of  mackarel  and  herring  are 
caught  on  the  coasts,  the  former  in  spring  and  the  latter  in 
aotumn.  Yarmouth  is  particularly  celebrated  for  curing  its 
herrings,  which  are  exported  to  some  of  the  southern  parts 
of  the  continent,  particularly  Italy.  Poultry  of  all  kinds 
mre  very  plentiful ;  the  Norfolk  turkey  is  in  especial  esti- 
mation for  the  whiteness  of  its  flesh,  the  delicacy  of  its 
flavour,  and  the  largeness  of  its  size.  The  consumption  of 
these  birds  is  very  great,  both  at  home  and  in  the  adjoining 
counties ;  yet  they  are  reared  in  such  abundance,  that  im- 
mense quantities  are  annually  sent  to  very  distant  parts  of 
the  kingdom,  and  there  are  but  few  tables  in  London  where 
a  turkey  does  not  smoke  on  Christmas^day.  This  county 
also  furnishes  large  supplies  of  geese,  which  are  bred  in  the 
fenny  parts  of  Lincolnshire.  The  lakes  and  large  pools 
which  abound  in  the  southern  hundreds  of  east  Norfolk  are 
the  nurseries  of  innumerable  wild-fowl  of  various  species, 
but  principally  ducks ;  they  are  taken  in  great  numbers  in 
deooyt,  formed  on  the  marg^  of  these  waters,  and  which,  in 
eligible  situations,  may  well  be  considered  as  an  object  of 
rural  economy.  Of  such  animals  as  are  fer<B  natur(B,  the 
rabbit  claims  precedence,  because  it  is  an  object  of  trade 
to  a  considerable  extent.  These  profitable  little  animals, 
though  much  limited  in  their  range  by  inclosures  within  the 
last  &irty  years,  are  still  numerous ;  their  fecundity  is  pro- 
verbial, and  the  soil  is  in  many  respects  favourable  to  their 
habits ;  but  not  in  all.  Norfolk  is  a  flat  level  country,  aad 
the  rabbit  finds  some  little  difficulty  in  making  its  burrow, 
because  the  excavated  mould  is  all  to  be  dragged  upwards 
to  the  surface :  the  rabbit  delights  to  burrow  in  the  sides  of 
saady  hills — here  he  has  no  difficulty  to  encounter ;  the  de- 
clivity affords  him  a  ready  outlet  for  hb  mould,  and  his  work 
is  all  down-hHI.  Thase  animals  are  so  prolific,  that  in  some 
places  they  are  with  difficulty  kept  from  breeding  to  a  very 
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iDconrenient  or  almost  alarming  number,  as,  according  (o 
Pliny,  Ifaey  once  did  in  the  Balearic  Isles ;  numbers  breed 
about  Thetford,  Holkham,  Castle  Rising,  Sherringbam,  &c. 
Mousbold-heatb  was  formerly  a  celebrated  spot  for  the  finest 
and  best  flavoured  ;  it  was  noted  as  a  rabbit-warren  so  early 
as  the  reign  of  Canute,  A.  d.  1016.  Norfolk  is  not  so  re- 
markable for  game  as  it  was  formerly ;  not  that  there  is 
less  bred,  le^s  slaughtered  in  battuei,  or  less  destroyed  by 
poachers :  there  is  probably  more ;  but  other  counties  have 
rivalled  us  in  nursing  up  these  animals  of  discord  and  strife ; 
and  ''battles,  murders,  and  sudden  deaths''  about  hares, 
pheasants,  and  partridges,  are  now  as  frequent  in  other 
places  as  they  are  here. 

The  surface  of  the  eastern  district,  except  on  the  borders 
of  the  coast,  is  an  uniform  flat :  marshes,  fens,  inland  lakes 
or  broads,  as  they  are  provinciallv  termed,  some  of  consider- 
able extent,  abound  in  the  southern  parts  of  this  division. 
Fifty  years  ago,  the  western  part  of  the  county  was  either 
marshy  low  land,  applied  chiefly  to  the  purposes  of  the 
dairy,  or  open  sheep-walks,  and  extensive  heaths,  stocked 
by  a  miserable  set  of  long-legged,  rambling  sheep,  and  rab- 
bits innumerable.  Fifty  years  ago,  too,  on  the  northern 
parts  of  Norfolk  were  to  be  seen  wide  sterile  heaths,  and 
inclosures  almost  as  sterile  as  the  heaths  themselves ;  but 
on  these  once  idle  wastes  you  now  see — . 

''  Fleecy  flocks  the  bills  adorn, 
And  yalliea  smile  with  wavy  com." 

The  race  o£  the  "  Norfolk  Sheep  "  is  almost  extinct ;  and 
yet  the  flavour  of  the  flesh  is  particularly  sweet,  and  the 
grain  of  the  muscle  is  fine  ;  it  is  a  long-legged,  horned 
animal,  with  black  face  and  black  legs.  When  the  county 
was  much  less  inclosed  than  it  is  now,  the  Norfolk  sheep 
eould  get  a  living  where  the  South-down  and  Lincoln  would 
starve :  the  latter  are  a  lazy  stock,  and  are  prone  to  fatten ; 
the  former  are  wanderers,  and  never  satisfied,  except  with  a 
great  range  of  pasture.  They  will  break  through  almost 
any  fence,  and  jump  over  any  hurdle ;  these  disqualifications 
have  brought  them  into  disrepute,  and,  although  the  breed 
is  sometimes  crossed  with  the  Leicester,  it  is  seldom  to  be 
seen  pure,  since  the  heaths  and  commons  have  been  done 
away  with. 
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Gravel  may. be  called  the  predominant  sub-stratum  of  the 
county — marl  sometimes  rises  near  the  surface  of  the  soil^ 
and  may  be  wrought  to  a  prodigious  depth.    There  are 
extensive  beds  of  soil  chalk  in  the  vicinity  of  Norwich,  par- 
ticularly on  the  banks  of  the  river  about  Thorpe,  Whithng- 
bam.  Sec. ;  and  in  the  direction  of  Cossey  and  Drayton  on  the 
western  side  of  the  city.     In  the  neighbourhood  of  Swaff  ham 
ia  found  an  extendecl  hard  chalk,  its  colour  nearly  white, 
almost  a  pure  calcareous  earth,  and  which  is  worked  in  lime 
quarries.     Clay  is  found  in  various  degrees  of  purity,  par- 
ticularly in  the  south  and  western  parts  of  the  county ;  and 
brick-earth  is  a  treasure  very  generally  accessible :  the  best 
which  Norfolk  produces — indeed  there  is  no  better  in  the 
kingdom — b  found  and  manufactured  at  Holkham;  it  stands 
against  the  sharp  air  of  that  dbtrict  much  better  than  free- 
stone.    Many  of  the  cornices  and  projecting  points  of  Mr. 
Coke*8  house,  which  were  originally  of  stone,  have  been 
taken  down,  and  replaced  by  the  beautiful  and  harder  white 
brick,  made  at  his  own  kiln. 

What  would  the  witty  Charles  say,  could  he  now  pass 
over  the  clayey,  chalky,  ninty,  gravelW,  thin-skinned  soil  of 
Norfolk  ?  That  it  was  only  fit  to  make  roads  off  Would 
not  he  rather  recommend  some  of  his  inland  subjects,  whose 
lot  has  placed  them  under  the  softer  climate,  and  among  the 
richer  vallies  of  the  south  and  western  counties,  among  the 
natural  gardens  of  England — would  not  he  rather  recommend 
them  hither  for  a  lesson  in  rural  economy  ? 

The  question  arises,  then,  to  what  part  of  this  rural 

economy  are  we  chiefly  indebted  for  a  superiority  over  many 

other  counties,  whose  natural  advantages  are  much  greater 

than  our  own  ?    The  question  indeed  is  a  simple  one,  but  a 

variety  of  considerations  are  involved  in  the  answer.    We 

afaoald  say,  to  the  extent  of  our  turnip  husbandry  and  drill 

husbandry ;  to  the  prevalence  of  under-draining  on  wet  soils ; 

to  the  free  use  of  machinery ;  and  to  the  encouragement  to 

good  farming  by  long  leases.    All  these  thin^,  indeed,  are 

now  practised  to  a  certain  extent,  and  we  believe  to  a  great 

extent,  throushout  the  kingdom ;  nor  does  it  much  signify 

whether  Norfolk  led  the  way  or  not,  but  there  is  no  county, 

perhaps,  in  which  it  has  been  so  assiduously,  so  extensively, 

or  more  successfully  attended  to. 
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The  basis  of  Norfolk  farming  is  i\kt  TURNip ;  it  is  mainly 
to  the  entensive  culture  of  this  inestimable  root  and  its  con- 
genersy  that  we  have  succeeded  in  fertilizing  a  soil  naturally 
barren,  and  have  made  this  oounty  produce  not  only  com  and 
cattle  sufficient  for  our  own  multiplied  and  multiplying  popu- 
lation, but  likewise,  that  we  have  made  it  one  ol'  the  largest 
export  counties  in  the  kingdom,  for  these  articles.     The  tens 
of  thousands  of  Scotch  cattle,  whieh  are  annually  brought 
over  lean,  and  fattened  here  for  the  London  market  and  for 
home  cpasumption,  in  addition  to  Devon  cattle,  Lincoln, 
Yorkshire*  and  our  own  bome-breds,  besides  sheep  innqme- 
rable,  which  are  penned  every  &tturday  on  the  Norwich  hill, 
and  i^t  many  fairs  in  the  county,  testify  the  extent  of  our 
culture  for  winter  food^    Who  introduced  the  turnip  among 
us,  the  rut^  baga,  the  qiangel  wurzel,  the  potato,  &c.,  as 
articles  of  agricultural  produce  and  consumption,  would  bci 
an  interesting  inquiry,  but  it  is  not  to  our  present  purpose, 
and  would  lead  us  into  too  wide  a  field.    The  common  field 
turnip  is  said  to  have  been  introduced  into  Norfolk  by  the 
late  marquess  Townshend.    The  credit  of  having  introduced 
the  Ruta  Bfiga  or  Swedish  Turnip,  a  still  more  valuable 
Blant,  is  commonly  ascribed  to  the  fint  sir  Thomas  Beevor ; 
but  erroneously.  Cor  it  was  one  of  the  sons  of  that  gentle- 
man, the  present  Rev.  Dr.  Miles  Beevor,  of  Mulbarton 
house,  who  was  the  first  to  set  some  of  the  seeds  in  hia 
^ther*s  land.    These  seeds  were  given  to  him  by  a  brother 
of  the  notorious  lord  George  Gordon,  who  had  received 
them  fronpi  the  Swedish  ambassador.    None  of  them  are 
natives,  that  is  to  say,  indigenous ;  but  their  value  b  incal- 
culable, for  almost  all  the  progress  made  by  Norfolk  in  its* 
agriculture,  is  owing  to  the  enlargement  of  flocks  and  cattle. 
Thousands  of  sheep  and  oxen  are  now  kept  where  hundreds 
only  were  kept  formerly :  the  turnip  and  its  bulbous-rooted 
brethren  have  done  this.    The  constant  pressure  of  these 
animals  upon  the  soil  gives  it  firmness  and  cohesion,  and 
their  teathe  make  it  prolific.    Half  a  century  ago,  Norfolk 
might  have  been  called  a  rabbit  and  rye  county :   in  its 
northern  parts  wheat  was  almost  unknown — in  the  whole 
tract  of  countiy  which  lies  between  Holkham  and  Lynn  not 
an  ear  was  to  be  seen,  and  it  was  scarcely  believed  that 
an  ear  could  be  made  to  gfow.    Now  the  most  abundant 
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crops  of  wheat  and  barley  wave  over  the  eotire  diitijct.     It 
is  to  the  persevering  and  judicious  exertions  of  Mr.  Coke» 
that  we  are  chiefly  indebted  f<»'  this  improvement ;  and  it 
maty  almost  be  said,  without  a  fi^re  of  speech,  that  where- 
erer  he  has  stamped  his  foot  on  the  ground,  a  blade  of  com 
has  spmng  up.     He  has  converted  a  desert  into  a  garden  or 
granary!     By  his  system  of  husbandry,  he  contrived  to 
iertiUse  the  soil,  while  he  was  drawing  from  it  the  most  exu- 
berant supplies.     It  i^>pears  from  Dr.  Rigby*s  '*  Account  of 
Uolkhami  and  its  Agriculture,"  which  we  know  to  be  in  the 
asaia  cortect,  having  heard  much  of  it  confirmed  firom  the 
best  possible  authority,  that  on  Mr.  Coke's  accession  to  his 
estate,  some  fifty-four  or  fifty-five  years  ago,  the  income  of 
it  was  2,200/.  a  year.    During  the  period  of  his  residence 
there,  he  has  planted  upwards  of  two  thousand  acres  of 
land,  now  proudly  bearing  magnificent  woods,  the  annual 
thinnings  and  trimmings  of  which  far  exceed  the  original 
rental  of  the  whole  estate.    When  Dr.  Rigby's  pamphlet  was 
pnblished  in  1818,  the  annual  gross  produce  from  the  pole^ 
underwood,  and  spare  timber  of  the  Holkham  plantations, 
was  2,700/.  2  since  that  time  it  has  prodigiously  increased* 
The  master-spring  of  Mr.  Coke's  policy,  is  to  give  his  tenants 
every  possible  encouragement  to  improve  their  farms ;  ac- 
cordingly, he  lets  them,  not  indeed  at  half  their  value,  not 
on  iaztf  rents,  which  would  probably  make  lazy  farmers,  but 
Ott  Csir  and  easy  terms,  with  liberal  covenants  and  long 
leanes.    Long  leases  and  liberal  covenants  afford  the  best  of 
Mil  encouragements  to  agriculture ;  they  are  ten  times  better 
than  all  the  nonsensical  prizes  that  ever  were  bestowed, 
either  at  Holkham  or  elsewhere.    Societies  have  been  insti- 
twted  in  many  parts  of  the  kingdom  for  its  advancement, 
and  premiums  offered  to  those  who  excelled  in  any  par- 
ticalar  bcanch  of  it ;  some  have  been  held  out  for  raising 
the  great^t  quantity  of  particular  kinds  of  vegetables;  some 
lor  gaining  the  greatest  extent  of  ground  from  the  sea;  some 
lor  improving  waste  lands ;  some  for  large  plantations  of 
Inreh,  oak,  ^to.,  and  some  for  the  invention  of  ingenious 
iapleBiients.    In  the  infancy  of  agriculture  these  things  may 
do  very  well ;  but  to  continue  £em  afterwards,  is  a  very 
^ncstionable  policy :  its  own  natural  profits  are  the  best  sti- 
BMihiB  to  exertion,  and  the  best  rewards  of  it.    A  great  deal 
of  ingenuity  has  often  been  wasted  about  fanciful  irople- 
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ments,  which  are  thrown  aside  in  a  twelvemonth  ;  and  a 
great  deal  of  capital  has  been  forced  into  unprofitable  chan- 
nels by  the  excitement  of  these  premitims,  and  the  silly 
vanity  to  obtain  them.  It  is  not  many  years  since  the  first 
noblemen  of  the  land  divided  their  time  between  the  senate 
and  the  sheep-fold,  and  were  as  happy  in  the  hog-sty  as  the 
drawing-room  ;  they  could  examine  the  points  of  a  bullock 
as  knowingly  and  dexterously  as  a  Clare-market  carcase- 
butcher.  We  shall  not  decicfe  on  the  degree  of  obligation 
which  the  consumer  is  under  to  those  gentlemen  of  rank  and 
fortune  who  have  occasionally  condescended  to  be  umpires  on 
the  rival  and  disputed  beauty  of  two  South-down  wethers, 
or  Herefordshire  oxen.  It  ma^  well  be  suspected  whether 
the  public  was  ever  much  benefited  by  the  sale  of  a  Leicester 
or  Merino  ram  for  a  hundred  and  fiily  guineas ;  nor  is  the 
advantage  more  obvious  of  making  sheep  and  oxen,  far  the 
Make  of  tke  prize,  and  by  the  help  of  oil-c^e  and  com,  so 
fat  and  greasy,  that  no  stomach  but  that  of  a  Cherokee  or 
a  Bosjesman  Hottentot  can  digest  the  meat.  Mr.  Bakewell 
first  introduced  the  fancy  breHs  of  stock,  and  did  unques- 
tionable service  in  calling  the  attention  of  graziers  to  those 
qualities  of  disposition  and  shape  which  incline  an  animal 
to  fatten  on  the  least  quantity  of  food  and  in  the  shortest 
space  of  time,  bearing  also  the  smallest  proportion  of  bone 
and  offal  to  the  weight  of  its  carcase. 

Mr.  Coke  continued  hb  annual  **  sheep-shearing**  hospi- 
talities for  four  or  five-and-forty  years ;  be  effected  infinite 
good ;  but  it  was  high  time  to  leave  them  off — they  became 
very  expensive  and  very  tumultuous :  the  object  K>r  which 
they  were  originally  instituted  had  long  been  attained,  and 
all  beyond  that  was  superfluous,  to  say  the  least  of  it :  the 
impulse  being  once  given,  it  should  be  left  to  itself.  At  the 
fartV'Second  anniversary  of  this  magnificent  festival, — a  fes- 
tival worthy  of  Triptolemus  himself, — Mr.  Coke  publicly 
stated,  that  when  he  began  it,  the  land  of  Holkham  was  so 
poor  and  unproductive,  that  much  of  it  was  not  worth  five 
shillings  an  acre ;  indeed,  he  said,  that  a  large  tract  had 
been  let,  tithe-free,  on  a  long  lease,  at  three  shillings  an 
acre.  At  the  expiration  of  this  tenant's  lease,  Mr.  Coke 
offered  him  a  new  one  for  twenty-one  years,  at  five  shillings 
per  acre,  but  the  farmer  had  not  courage  to  accept  it ;  he 
was  a  respectable  man,  and  Mr.  Coke  procured  for  him  a 
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fiuiD  under  another  gentleman,  and  took  the  land  in  question 
into  his  own  possession. 

Dr.  Rigby  states  that  at  the  time  he  wrote,  from  long 
leases  ana  the  most  liberal  encouragement  to  an  improved 
system  of  agriculture,  the  total  inereaie  on  Mr.  Coke's 
Norfolk  rents  amounted  to  20,000/.  a  year,  not  only  without 
distressing  his  tenants,  but  with  improving  their  situation-^ 
a  ereoHom  of  wealth,  he  observes,  probably  unexampled, 
except  in  the  vicinity  of  large  towns,  or  in  populous  manu- 
facturing districts.  Many  improvements  in  husbandry  have 
been  made  at  much  too  great  an  expense :  by  the  forced 
prices  of  produce  during  the  war,  an  unnatural  stimulus  was 
given  to  the  agricultural  interest,  which,  being  wiUidrawn 
when  the  war  ceased,  left  a  dreadful  lassitude  and  languor 
as  its  necessary  consequ^ice.  Much  larger  crops  were  wen, 
and,  indeed,  are  now  obtained  than  formeriy,  but  the  profits 
are  sometimes  swallowed  up  in  the  expenses  to  obtain  them, 
and  it  is  a  grievous  mistake,  either  for  individuals  or  the 
state,  to  fix  their  attention  on  the  grou  produce  of  their 
£uins,  or  of  the  country  at  large,  rather  than  on  the  net 
prodace.  Wherever  an  increase  of  produce  can  be  obtained 
at  a  diminished  expense,  an  increase  of  wealth  ensues ;  but 
on  DO  other  condition :  to  assume  the  contrary,  is  to  assume 
that  the  wages  of  workmen  are  more  conducive  to  the  wealth 
of  anr  state,  ot  of  any  farmer,  if  yon  please,  than  the  pro- 
fits of  capital ;  and  that  a  state,  or  a  farm,  in  which  labour 
yields  an  amount  of  produce  onfy  equivalent  to  the  wages  of 
the  workmen  employed,  will  be  as  rich  or  prosperous  as 
another  state  or  farm  in  which  the  labour  employed  yields 
an  amount  of  produce  which  exceedi  the  wages  of  its  work- 
men, and  which,  by  means  of  this  excess,  can  maintain  a 
nnmber  of  ingenious  and  industrious  classes.  Net  produce, 
therefore,  is  the  measure  of  all  wealth  and  power,  whether 
€Ni  a  large  scale  or  a  small  one;  but  net  produce  must 
always  bear  an  inverse  proportion  to  the  cost  of  production ; 
and  as  machinbrt  is  the  most  powerful  means  of  reducing 
this  cost,  the  more  it  can  be  substituted  for  manual  labour 
the  better,  since  it  leaves  a  larger  surplus  of  revenue  to  be 
employed  in  other  directions.  Machinery  has  been  no  where 
more  unsparingly  used  than  at  Holkham ; ,  but  instead  of 
throwing  people  out  of  employment,  it  has  increased  the 
amoaat  or  it.    Three  times  the  number  of  inhabitants  are 
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•ew  rnmiataiaed  on  the  tanie  space  of  grouid  as  before. 
Mr.  Coke  himself  stated,  from  actual  eDtimeratioii,  at  one 
of  his  sheep'Shews,  that  within  a  few  vears,  sinoe  cnltivation 
had  advanced  hy  the  nnioa  of  capital  and  skill,  and  by  the 
increased  use  of  machinery,  his  own  village  had  risen  from 
two  to  six  hnndred.  Men,  women,  and  children  are  all 
abandaatly  provided  with  employment,  well  fed,  well  clothed, 
and  well  housed.  There  was  formerly  a  workhouse ;  but 
the  principal  inhabitants  of  the  neighbourhood  representing 
to  hira  that  it  was  no  Umget  wantf^,  but  becaaa  a  burden 
to  keep  it  up,  the  number  of  poor  being  so  much  diminished 
that  tney  had  scarcely  any  inmates;  at  their  desire  the 
workhouse  was  pulled  down. 

Agriculture  is  the  foundation  of  manufiictnres»  since  the 
productions  of  nature  are  the  materials  of  art ;  but  all  im- 
provements in  it  should  be  carried  on  at  the  lowest  coat,  and 
it  may  well  be  doubted  whether,  in  lAc  itmp  rum,  agriculture 
would  be  much  benefited  by  high  prices.  It  is  by  means  of 
the  husbandman  that  all  the  inhabitants  of  a  country  are  en- 
abled to  live;  they  are  the  consumers  of  his  goods,  they  are 
his  customers,  and  the  greater  the  number  of  inhabitants, 
the  more  extensive  is  his  market :  he  consults  his  own  in- 
terests, therefore,  by  the  dieapness  of  provisions,  wbidi  is 
the  only  means  by  which  the  population  of  a  country  can  he 
advantageously  promoted.  The  vegetative  powers  of  the 
earth  cannot  be  made  always  to  exert  themselves  to  the 
utmost,  without  an  expense  which  no  increase  of  produce 
ean  compensate ;  and  if  we  go  on  with  extraordinary  me- 
thods of  culture,  expecting  that  the  fecnndit^  of  any  soil  is 
inexhaustible,  we  deceive  ourselves*  The  ranner  must  be 
compensated  by  hig^  prices,  which,  if  he  could  exact  them, 
would  be  ruinous  to  the  community;  but  as  he  cannot  eaact 
them,  the  rain  must  fall  on  himself. 

Various  have  been  the  opinions  entertained  as  to  Uie  com- 
parative productiveness  ot  different  sorts  of  labour ;  son»e 
concede  the  pre-eminence  to  agriculture,  some  to  commeioe ; 
but  idle  are  such  discussions !  It  b  almost  like  dJaeussing 
which  is  the  more  useful  member,  the  leg  or  the  arm.  All 
sorts  of  labour,  by  which  a  man  can  gain  his  living,  are,  in 
the  language  of  common  sense,  and  barring  all  metajriiysical 
refinement,  productive.  Dull,  indeed,  must  that  man  be 
who  is  neither  witty  himself,  nor  the  cause  of  wit  in  others. 
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tod  sterile  must  be  that  labour  which  is  neither  productive 
itself,  nor  the  cause  of  productiveness  to  others.     Here  lies 
the  mistake.    The  labour  of  a  musician,  it  is  true,  is  not 
fired  on  a  permanent  object,  like  that  of  a  carpenter  or  a 
basbandman  ;  he  certainly  cannot  bottle  the  notes  which  he 
draws  from  his  fiddle,  as  the  peasant  bottles  thejuice  which 
he  drawB  from  his  grapes ;  but  in  the  merry  season  of  vint- 
age, when  the  plains  of  Burgundy  and  Champagne  are  aliv<i 
$0  every  feeling  of  joy  and  hilarity,  the  peasant  will  gladly 
exchange  a  few  clusters  of  bis  grapea  and  a  few  bottles  ^ 
his  wine,  with  the  minstrel  who  shall  set  the  dance  a-going 
by  the  sprightliness  of  his  music.     All  labour,  therefcne, 
that  has  an  exchangeable  value,  may  be  fairly  termed  pro* 
ductive,  of  whatever  nature  it  may  be*     It  was  the  faihien 
formerly  among  political  economists,  both  of  France  and 
England,  to  give  more,  perhaps,  than  its  due  honours  to  the 
plough  ;  it  certainly  is  no  less  the  fashion  in  these  times  to 
withhold  from  it  even  the  commonest  courtesies  of  civility, 
and  to  defraud  it  of  its  due :  it  is  considered  by  the  new 
school  of  political  economists,  as  only  fit  to  be  encouraged 
in  youthful  or  half-civilized  communities,  and  as  beneath 
the  attention  of  a  nation  so  adult,  so  iatelleotuat,  so  full  of 
capital,  and  so  pregnant  with  mechanical  science,  as  Elnglaad* 
We  vrant  no  unfair  and  partial  protection  ;  we  want  not  the 
king  of  England,  like  the  emperor'  of  China,  to  plough  a 
furrow  of  land  in  person  at  the  beginning  of  every  spring, 
atte»ded  by  all  the  princea  and  grandees  of  the  entire ; 
we  want  no  high-priest  to  perform  a  solemn  sacrifice  to 
Chang-Tl,  for  the  ensuranoe  of  a  plentiful  crop ;  we  want 
BO  divine  honours,,  as  of  old  in  India,  to  be  paid  to  Bacchus, 
and  in  Egypt,  to  Isis  and  Osiris.    The  natural  encourage- 
HMal  to  agriculture  is  an  industrious  population,  which  can 
poiehase  its  productions ;  not  a  pennyless  and  wretched 
peopJe,  like  those  of  Ireland  ;  such  a  population,  we  know 
too  well,  may  starve  in  the  midst  of  plenty ;  with  such  a 
population,  crops  may  fall  ungathered  to  the  ground,  and 
aUtcrwaxds,  the  ground  itself  lie  £bi11ow,  from  the  want  of 
eacooragement  to  till  it.     The  agriculture  of  Ireland  is  ex- 
ecrable, with  a  soil  of  unparalleled  fertility,  that  will  bear 
the  most  merciless  succession  of  crops  wimout  exhaustion. 
The  agricultnce  of  Flanders,  on  the  contrary,  particularly  in 
Aa  eastern  and  western  provinces,  where  the  skill  of  the 
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farmer  has  to  cooteod  with  the  disadvantages  of  an  inferior 
soil,  is  of  the  best  description.*  There  is  one  branch  of  it 
which  is  well  deserving  the  attention  of  the  Norfolk  farmer, 
and  of  those  throughout  the  whole  country,— this  is  the  ex- 
treme and  ecoftomtca/  attention  paid  by  the  Flemish  to  their 
working  horses. 

We  have  often  persuaded  ourselves  to  believe  that  two- 
thirds  of  the  working  horses  in  this  kingdom,  well  fed,  well 
groomed,  and  kindly  treated,  would  do  all  the  work  that  is 
performed  by  the  entire  number  now  emploved :  undoubt- 
edly the  dray-horses  that  we  see  in  the  beer-drays  and  coal- 
carts  of  London  are  in  the  very  highest  condition ;  and  of 
late  years,  the  velocipedes  that  are  harnessed  to  the  flying 
coaches  which  traverse  the  kingdom  in  every  direction  have 
been  beautiful  animals;  but  when  we  turn  our  eyes  to  the 
miserable,  jaded,  galled,  and  half-famished  things,  those 
dried  specimens  that  dra^  the  hackney  coaches  in  Loudon, 
and  some  of  the  post-chaises  on  our  roads, — ^when  we  look 
at  the  lean-ribbed  wretches  in  our  hucksters'  and  pedlars* 
carts,  and  at  the  living  skeletons  that  disgrace  our  little 
farmers  and  jobbers  in  different  parts  of  the  country,  we 
then  ask,  whether  it  would  not  be  economical  as  well  as 
humane  to  shoot  one-third  of  them,  and  keep  the  remainder 
better  ?    In  Flanders,  a  farmer  will  work  fifty  acres  of  land 
with  two  horses,  and  by  the  regularity  of  hb  care  and  keep, 
will  preserve  them  in  excellent  condition,  while  the  great 
wheat  farmer  of  Fingal  will  keep  four  times  the  number  on 
the  same  extent,  which  are  fed  with  great  expense  and  little 
judgement,  which  are  always  over-woriied  and  always  poor : 
nay,  we  are  told  that  some  Irish  farmers  vrill  keep  sixteen 
horses  on  a  hundred  acres ;  and  instances  have  occurred  in 
which  three-fourths  have  died  within  the  year  by  hardship 
and  consequent  disease.     Is  it  not,  then,  a  most  beautiful 
provision  of  Providence,  that  humanity  and  self-interest  in- 
variably go  hand  in  hand?     A  Norfolk  man  can  hardly 
travel  twenty  miles  out  of  his  own  county,  without  seeing 
four  horses  yoked  to  a  ploueh,  with  a  boy  to  lead  and  a  man 
to  drive  them:  this  is  making  agriculture  too  expensive* 
The  Flemish  horses  are  very  compact  and  well-built,  much 
like  the  Suffolk  Punch ;  they  are  fed  on  cut  hay  or  rye- 

•  See  the  R«y.  Mr.  ]UdcHiie*s  **  lUport "  of  tb«  Fitnlsh  AgricilUurc,  drawa  ap  at 
the  dctirt  of  the  Farming  Society  of  IrcUnd. 
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stntWy  with  oats,  and  after  every  feed  they  have  a  budget  of 
water  g^iven  them,  richly  whitened  with  rye  or  oatmeal ;  a 
▼essel  containing  this  composition  is  kept  in  every  stable, 
and  the  horses  are  not  suffered  to  have  any  other  drink  ; 
each  is  allowed  in  winter  fifteen  pounds  of  hay,  ten  pounds 
of  sweet  straw,  and  eight  pounds  of  oats,  every  day.  In 
siuDmer,  clover  is  substituted  for  hay ;  but  the  oat  or  rve- 
meal  water  b  never  omitted ;  and  on  thb  nutritious  dnnk 
the  Flemish  place  their  chief  reliance  for  being  able  to  do 
90  much  v?ork  with  so  few  horses,  and  to  keep  those  horses 
ia  good  condition.    This  b  a  lesson  worth  learning. 

We  have  said  that  the  agriculture  of  Norfolk  b  chiefly 
indebted  for  its  improvement  to  the  extended  culture  of  the 
turnip  and  its  congeners ;  a  term  rather  vaguely  used,  per- 
haps, in  thb  instance,  but  intended  to  signify  those  plants 
which  are  g^own  in  the  summer,  and  preserved  fresh  for  the 
purpose  of  feeding  sheep  and  oxen  in  the  winter.  Parsnips 
and  carrots  are  not  in  general  cultivation  for  this  purpose 
among  us ;  they  require,  perhaps,  a  depth  of  soil  as  well  as 
friability,  which  cannot  always  be  had.  Potatoes  are  largely 
cultivated  by  Mr.  Postle,  of  Colney,  and  with  great  success, 
as  he  has  explained  in  the  Farmers*  Magazine ;  perhaps  on 
the  large  scale  on  which  he  uses  them,  they  would  answer 
hb  purpose  still  better,  if  he  erected  some  simple  and  cheap 
apparatus  for  $ieaming  them ;  Mr.  Curwen  has  done  this 
with  astonbhing  advantage.  Cabbages  on  a  rich  deep  soil 
are  extremely  productive — they  are  subject  to  few  diseases, 
aad  resist  frost  very  well,  but  they  are  not  an  article  of 
general  culture,  because  they  require  so  rich  and  deep  a  soil, 
aad  because  also,  they  are  an  exhausting  crop— the  turnip- 
rooted  cabbage  was  successfully  cultivated  bv  the  ^nt  sir 
Thomas  Beevor,  of  Hetliel,  who  was  one  of  the  first  to 
recommend,  if  he  did  not  in  fact  introduce  the  mangel 
wurzel  into  Norfolk.  On  the  culture  and  properties  of  both 
these  plants,  he  published  several  articles  in  the  papers  of 
the  Bath  Agricultural  Society,  nearly  fifty  years  ago.  The 
extensioii  of  the  latter  root,  in  consequence  of  the  uncer- 
tainty in  being  able  to  raise  the  turnip,  has  been  very  great 
within  these  last  few  years — it  has  some  advantages  over  the 
tamip,  but  the  balance  b  not  decidedly  in  its  favour — the 
fly  and  the  g^b,  both  so  destructive  to  the  turnip,  do  not 
aaaoy  it;  so  that  it  b  not  a  very  precarious  crop  to  manage. 
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though  it  is  an  expemive  one.  The  leed  of  the  mangel 
wuHEel  should  scarcely  be  covered  with  earth,  it  lies  a  long 
while  before  it  vegeti^s,  and,  unless  the  weather  is  very 
moist,  it  grows  sIowIt*  The  first  consequence  is,  that  it 
should  be  sown  early  m  the  s|mng,  not  later  than  the  first 
or  second  week  in  May ;  the  next  consequence  is,  that,  with 
all  the  horseshoeing  and  hand-hoeing  in  the  world,  it  is  im* 
possible  to  keep  the  land  so  clean  for  th^  following  crop  of 
oats  or  barley,  as  when  it  is  prepared  for  turnips  in  the 
middle  of  June  or  July.  The  root  of  the  mangel  wurael  is 
large  and  fleshy,  sometimes  ten  or  twelve  inches  m  diameter ; 
it  rises  above  the  ground  several  inches,  is  thickest  at  top, 
tapering  gradually  downwards;  the  roots  are  of  various 
ooIourS)  white,  yellow,  and  red ;  it  is  not  in  estimation  for 
milch  cows ;  Uieir  milk,  though  pleatifol,  becomes  thin,  and 
the  butter  horn  it  is  insipid.  It  was  cultivated  in  Germany 
long  before  it  oame  to  us,  but  the  fanners  discovered  there, 
as  we  shall  soon  do  here,  that  although  a  greater  weight  per 
acre  may  be  grown  of  mangel  wurEel  than  of  the  common 
turnip,  or  even  of  the  ruta  baga  (the  Swedish  turnip),  and 
although  cattle  are  extremely  fond  of  them,  yet  that  they  are 
not  so  nourishing,  and  the  cattle  are  not  neariy  so  soonfat- 
tened  by  them.  They  will  bear-no  frost,  but  if  well  covered  in 
the  eariy  part  of  November,  they  may  be  preserved  throuf^ 
great  part  of  the  following  summer ;  in  this,  and  in  their 
exemption  from  the  ravages  of  the  fly,  consists  what  superi- 
ority they  have  over  the  common  turnip.  The  mangel  wurEcl 
should  not  be  given  to  stock  tiU  after  Christmas;  at  am 
eariier  period,  and  in  the  folness  of  their  juices,  they  have 
been  known  to  produce  incalculable  mischief ;  from  indiscre- 
tion in  this  respect,  Mr.  Coke  lost  a  great  many  cows  in  one 
year.  It  b  always  prudent  to  give  a  quantity  of  Swedes  with 
the  mangel  wursel — cattle  love  a  variety  of  diet,  and  thrive 
the  better  for  it ;  but  oil-cake,  and  linseed  bruised  and  mixed 
with  cut  hay  are  now-a^ays  in  such  general  use  for  oxen 
and  sheep,  that  the  animals  seem  more  in  danger  of  dying 
from  suifoit,  than  of  not  thriving  on  account  of  the  insipidity 
of  their  food.  As  thb  root  has  fow  enemies  in  its  early 
growth  and  keeps  well,  it  may  be  adviseable  for  every  former 
to  grow  o  few  aaies  of  it  for  the  latter  part  of  the  season,* 
particulariy  for  his  lean  hogs  in  summer ;  but  he  who  has  a 
soil  adapted  to  the  Swedish  turnip,  had  much  better  be 
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with  that  best  of  all  roota,  than  trouble  himidf 
about  others. 

When  Mr.  Marshall  published  his  **  Rural  Eoonovny  of 
NorfoHLv**  in  1787,  he  said  that  ''no  couatrj  had  less  Tariety 
of  tmplemeiits ;  there  is  not  perhaps  a  drill,  a  horse-hoe,  or 
a  horse-rake  in  east  Norfolk;*'  these  are  his  very  words.    It 
is  now  as  rare  to  see  a  field  of  com  sown  broadcast,  as  it 
was  then  to  nee  one  drilled.    The  inventor  of  the  drill  was 
the  very  ingenious  Mr  Tall,  who  had  likewise  the  merit  of 
introducing  the  horse-hoe-^he  regularity  of  the  rows  of  corn 
eflRecited  by  the  first  was  very  likely  to  suggest  the  use  of 
the  second.     Mr.  Tail's  method  (see  his  ''  Husbandry,*'  ch. 
ix.)  was  different  from  that  now  practised,  but  whatever  he 
advised  was  on  philosophical  principles,  and  his  work,  as 
Dr.  Darwin  says,  is  a  great  effort  of  human  genius,  how- 
ever he  mighi  sometimes  be  mistaken  in  his  theory. .  Mr. 
TbH  ased  to  drill  two  rows  of  wheat,  a  few  inches  from  each 
other,  and   he  then  left  a  space  of  two  feet  or  even  more, 
when  he  drilled  two  more  rows  near  each  other,  for  the 
pnrpose  of  drawing  his  horse-hoe  between  each  double  row. 
He  preferred  the  horse-hoe  to  the  hand-hoe,  because  it  was 
capable  of  taming  over  the  soil  deeper,  and  therefore  it  ex- 
posed to  l^e  action  of  the  air  a  larger  portion  of  that  which 
had  before  been  excluded  from  it ;  by  this  means  too,  he 
rendered  the  soil  more  pervious  to  the  roots  of  the  plants, 
and  to  rains  and  dews.     His  opinion  was,  also,  that  by 
tnnmg  np  earth  against  ^e  stems  of  the  young  wheat,  when 
they  are  only  a  few  indies  high,  so  as  to  cover  the  first  joint 
above  the  rset,  new  stems  are  generated,  and  i^oot  up  round 
the  old  one,  thas  increasing  the  crop  in  the  same  manner  as 
hy  tvaswplanlation.  The  rea^  cause  of  the  production  of  these 
new  stems  is  the  aoonmuiation  of  earth  above  the  fint  joint 
of  the  yovng  plant,  from  which  joint  new  buds  spring  out^ 
geaeraled  and  nourished  by  the  caudex  of  the  leaf  which 
sarraunds  K,  and  which  afterwards  withers,  (see  Darwin's 
*'  Phytadogia,"  sect.  ix.  3. 7.  and  sect.  xvi.  2.  t).    The  prac- 
tioe  of  SRTTiNO,  or  dtbblino  viphei^,  as  it  is  called,  origi- 
■ated  in  Norfolk :  several  communications,  giving  an  account 
of  the  now  method^  are  to  be  found  in  the  first  volume  of  the 
Bath  papers,  pubKehed  in  1780.    It  seems  to  have  been 
saggtsted  by  planting  a  few  grains  in  a  garden,  from  mere 
^  by  some  one  who  had  no  thought  of  extending  it  to 
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any  lucrative  purpose :  its  success,  however,  became  the  sub* 
ject  of  conversation,  when  a  little  farmer  near  Norwich,  tried 
it  on  about  an  acre  of  land ;  a  few  others  followed  his  exam- 
ple, but  ''they  were  generally  the  butt  of  their  neighbours* 
merriment  for  adopting  so  remarkable  a  practice;"  they 
had,  however,  considerably  better  crops  than  their  neigh- 
bours, which,  with  4he  saving  of  seed,  eng^aged  others 
to  follow  them.  In  the  Bath  papers,  an  account  is  to  be 
found  of  some  of  the  first  experimentt  in  dibbling  wheat, 
made  in  the  years  1774  and  1775,  which  fixes  the  intro- 
duction of  the  practice  pret^  nearly  to  that  period;  sir 
Thomas  Beevor  was  a  frequent  and  useful  contributor  to  that 
work,  deservedly  celebrated  in  Its  day ;  he  was  a  careful 
observer,  and  drew  his  conclusions  accurately. 

There  are  two  or  three  other  subjects  to  which  we  must 
briefly  advert,  as  improving  the  agriculture  of  Norfolk,  as 
well  as  other  parts  of  the  kingdom,  particularly  drainage 
and  IRRIGATION.  Water,  like  fire,  to  use  an  expressive 
phrase,  is  an  excellent  servant,  but  a  vers  bad  master ;  too 
much  of  it,  and  too  little,  are  alike  detrimental.  On  some 
parts  of  our  coast  the  ocean  is  making  rapid  encroachments, 
and  washes,  fens,  marshes,  swamps,  and  morasses  in  the 
interior,  occupy  a  large  and  comparatively  useless  portion 
of  the  soil  of  the  British  isles.  Much  of  this  useless  soil  has 
been,  and  more  may  still  be  reclaimed  by  embankment  and 
drainage;  and  the  water,  in  many  instances,  instead  of 
being  an  impediment  to  agriculture,  may  be  made  conducive 
to  its  advancement.  On  the  subject  of  drainage,  those  rea- 
ders who  desire  information,  will  consult  the  works  of  Dr. 
Dickson,  Dr.  Anderson,  Mr.  Elkington,  Mr.  Wedge,  Mr. 
Marshall,.  Mr.  Young,  ^c.  The  wider-drainage  of  arable 
lands  is  a  more  recent  application  of  skill  than  the  sutfacer 
draming  of  meadows  and  morasses ;  they  are  both  pretty 
well  understood  now,  indeed,  the  principles  of  both  are  the 
same ;  as  a  few  large  open  dykes  or  canals  are  cut  by  the 
side  of  hills  to  intercept  the  land  springs  from  flowinff  over 
meadows,  &c.,  so  are  numerous  little  canals,  thirty  mches 
deep,  tapering  from  seven  or  eight  inches  at  top,  to  three  at 
bottom,  cut  at  intervals  of  eight  or  nine  yards  asunder,  and 
all  communicating  with  main  drains,  as  they  are  teimed, 
and  which  are  two  inches  deeper,  to  carry  off  the  water  into 
the  ditches  which  surround  the  field.    Under-draining  is  an 
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expensive  piece  of  husbandry,  but  in  many  of  our  flat-laying 
forms,  and  particularly  on  those  which  have  a  retentive, 
clayey,  sub-soil,  the  land  is  literally  worth  nothing  without  it, 
and  will  often  yield  productive  crops  by  its  assistance.  With 
rtspect  to  IRRIGATION,  nature  has  pointed  out  this  as  one 
of  the  most  conspicuous  and  pregnant  sources  of  fertility. 
Id  the  drier  and  warmer  countries  of  the  world,  in  Arabia 
and  Persia,  for  instance,  in  Egypt  and  Hindoostan,  where 
the  periodical  overflowings  of  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates,  of 
the  Nile  and  the  Ganges,  are  invariably  followed  by  exube- 
rant fecundity  when  the  waters  have  subsided,  it  was  im- 
possible not  to  be  impressed  with  the  fertilizing  effects  of 
irrigation ;  accordingly,  in  those  countries,  also  in  China, 
and  in  some  of  the  southern  parts  of  Europe,  particularly 
in  Italy,  numerous  canals  and  aqueducts  have  been  dug 
through  hills,  and  carried  over  valleys,  for  the  purpose  of 
watering  the  soil.  In  the  colder  and  more  humid  climate  of 
the  British  Islands,  this  necessity  was  not  so  imperious,  and 
therefore  not  so  obvious ;  but  every  where  is  necessity  the 
mother  of  invention  :  Mr.  Eraser  says  that  lie  found  the 
sloping  sides  of  many  of  the  Him^la  mountains  cultivated 
with  com  by  having  been  artificially  cut  into  a  succession  of 
terraces,  rising  like  a  flight  of  steps  one  above  the  other. 
The  Himala  mountains  are  the  loftiest  in  the  world,  stretching 
from  the  Indus  to  the  Burhampooter,  and  dividing  the  plains 
of  Hindoostan  from  the  wilds  of  Tartary.  Not  only  must 
industry  the  most  indefatigable  have  been  exerted  by  these 
poor,  isolated,  and  half-civilized  mountaineers,  but  con- 
siderable forethought  also,  in  cultivating  with  corn,  rice, 
poppies,  and  tobacco,  the  rugged,  rocky,  and  precipitous 
sides  of  their  hills.  As  the  declivities  are  cut  into  a  succes- 
tioD  of  terraces,  the  level  is  so  nicely  adjusted,  that  the 
rivulet,  which  b  often  laboriously  diverted  from  its  course 
to  irrigate  these  narrow  stripes,  is  never  suffered  to  wash 
away  the  soil,  but  after  having  performed  its  duty  to  the 
higher  terraces,  it  is  collected  again,  and  conducted  to  those 
beneath ;  oftentimes  it  is  carried  across  a  deep  dell,  by  means 
of  long  hollow  trees,  for  the  purpose  of  watering  the  opposite 
side  of  the  valley.  Sir  George  Staunton  and  Mr.  Barrow 
have  noticed  the  extensive  practise  of  irrigation  among  the 
Chinese,  who  suffer  not  an  inch  of  soil  to  lie  uncultivated. 
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But  even  in  our  northern  climate,  and  under  our  cloudy 
skies,  much  advantage  has  been  derived  from  occasionally 
covering  our  meadow  lands  with  water.  The  necessity  of 
a  good  deal  of  water  in  the  process  of  vegetation  is  too  ob- 
vious to  be  insisted  on ;  many  roots  lose  six  parts  out  of 
seven  of  their  original  weight  by  being  dried,  leaves  do  the 
same  ;  this  moisture  is  not  exhaled  in  the  common  heat  of 
the  atmosphere  during  the  life  of  the  plant ;  there  is,  never- 
theless, an  abundant  perspiration  always  going  on  from  all 
vegetables,  and  which  must  be  compensated  b^  a  corres- 
ponding absorption  from  the  earth  as  well  as  from  the  at- 
inospliere.  The  diffusion  of  mere  moisture,  then,  over  the 
meadows  would  be  an  advantage ;  but  there  is  a  still  greater 
advantage  when  you  can  overflow  them  with  water  from 
rivers  after  sudden  rains,  or  from  strong  springs :  such 
water  is  impregnated  with  fertilizing  materials;  the  river 
brings  down  a  slime  and  muddy  water,  recrements  of  putrid 
animals  and  decayed  vegetables ;  while  the  springs  which 
pass  through  beds  of  marl,  or  chalk,  or  limestone^  are  re<^ 
plete  with  calci^reous  matter  which  they  hold  in  solution^ 
and  which  they  deposit  while  they  are  allowed  to  stand 
upon  the  surface  for  a  short  time,  or  slowly  to  fickle  over 
it.  There  is  another  advaatnge  to  be  found  in  this  climate, 
namely,  that  grass  may  be  protecte<l  in  the  vernal  months 
from  the  extreme  cold  to  which  it  is  often  then  exposed, 
when  it  most  requires  protection.  The  rein  deer  moss  in 
Siberia^  vegetates  beneath  the  snow,  at  a  temperature  of 
forty  degrees;  and  many  of  our  late-sown  wheats  in  Norfolk 
scarcely  vegetate  until  thiey  are  covered  with  snow. 

There  are  certain  plants,  indeed,  which  require  the  tem- 
perature of  snow  for  their  growth,  while  others  require  8do 
to  lOOo  of  Fahrenheit's  thermonyeter.— See  "Some  Experi- 
ments on  the  Fungi,  whicli  constitute  the  Colourinf^  Matter 
of  the  Red  Snow  discovered  in  Baflin*s  Bay,  by  Mr.  ftauer,*' 
in  the  Phil,  Tram,  for  ld2(H  pari  %  Mr.  Bauer  ascer- 
tained that  these  fungi  really  vegetate  and  prc^pagate  in 
snow,  by  immersing  in  that  substance  some  of  the  sediment 
of  the  fed  snow  which  had  been  brought  over.  He  found 
that  they  g^w  beautifully  in  the  hard  frozen  mass^  and  per- 
forated it  with  numerous  cells,  whicli  were  filled  with  the 
vegetating  plaat^.    A  sheet  of  thin  ice  over  our  meadows 
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wovld  delead  the  roots  of  grass  fron  a  sefeiity  of  cold,  to 
which  they  are  often  exposed  without  it.  Another  advantage 
fron  overflowing  is  often  found  in  the  destruction  of  what 
mwe  called  mar^-w€rm$:  the  Yarmouth  marshes  are  occa- 
casionaily  much  infested  hy  them ;  these  majrshes  form  a 
vast  level,  containing  many  thousand  acKes,  of  ft  hlack  and 
somewhat  moory  soil,  *'  formed  originally,  perhaps,"  says 
Mr.  Marshall,  '*  of  sea  tnud,  it  being  highly  |urobafa4e  that 
the  whole  level  was  once  an  estuary  of  the  German  ocean.*' 
Until  about  si&ty  years  ago,  thb  valuabAe  tract  lay  princi* 
pally  under  water,  except  in  a  dry  summer;  but  by  the 
erection  of  mills  and  the  opening  of  drains,  it  is  now 
fipeed  liom  the  surface  water  in  spring,  so  that  cattle  may 
be  toraed  into  them  in  the  month  of  May,  and  may  be  kept 
there  until  November ;  there  are  water  (ences  across  them 
in  all  directions,  for  the  separation  of  difierent  properties, 
aad  to  the  convenience  of  inclosures.  These  marshes  are 
infested  by  a  grub,  which  often  destroys  many  acres  of 
f^rass  by  eating  off  the  roots  about  an  inch  below  the  sur- 
face ;  wherever  they  congregate,  the  grass,  which  is  totally 
dead,  looks  as  brown  as  the  soil  itself.  The  grub  is  from 
an  inch  to  an  inch  and  a  half  long,  and  about  the.Uiickness 
of  a  small  goose-quill ;  its  colour  is  a  dark,  dusky  brown, 
with  a  black  bead,  and  two  whitish  lines  wave  irregularly 
from  the  head,  along  the  back,  to  the  tail.  By  overflowing 
the  marshes  two  or  three  times  in  the  spring  of  the  year, 
the  grubs  may  be  in  a  great  measure  destroyed. 

It  will  not  be  expected  in  so  very  brief  and  delective  a 
summary  as  we  are  obliged  to  give  of  the  rural  economy  of 
of  the  county,  that  we  should  offer  any  thing  like  an  opinion 
as  to  the  best  time  and  method  of  performing  irrigation ; 
many  works  have  been  written  on  the  subject — we  shall  be 
content  with  a  few  short  hints.  Care  should  be  taken 
that  the  quantity  of  water  brought  on  the  htnd  be  only 
eiKHigh  to  give  vigour  to  the  plants,  without  overcharging 
their  vessds ;  by  what  is  called  catch-work^  it  may  be  con- 
ducted venr  evenly  over  the  whole  surface  of  a  meadow,  and 
carried  off  without  being  allowed  to  stagnate ;  a  moving 
sheet  of  water  about  an  inch  in  depth  may  be  made  con- 
tiauaily  to  flow  over  the  whole,  so  as  to  deposit  evenly  the 
fertilizing  materials  which  are  dissolved  or  diffused  in  it. 
la  many  cases  it  is  essential  to  economize  water ;  on  this 
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account,  it  is  necesdarv  that  the  declivity  of  the  land,  if' 
artificial,  should  be  made  gentle ;  and  if  naturally  rapid,  that 
it  should  be  counteracted  by  checks.  If  the  water  which  is 
conducted  over  grass  land  passes  with  a  rapid  current,  what- 
ever fertilizing  matter  it  may  contain  is  liable  to  be  carried 
away  by  the  stream,  instead  of  being  deposited  on  the  soil ; 
on  the  other  hand,  if  the  water  is  allowed  to  remain  stagnant^ 
the  natural  herbage  becomes  languid,  and  yields  to  aquatics. 
The  superfluent  water,  therefore,  should  pass  in  a  thin,  an 
even,  and  a  languid  current,  and  after  it  has  performed  its 
duty,  should  be  drawn  off  without  delay.  Water  impreg- 
nated with  metallic  or  mineral  particles,  is  injurious  to 
vegetation  ;  that  which  is  laden  with  decayed  vegetable 
matter  of  any  sort,  leaves,  roots,  &c.,  which  are  often  washed 
down  from  lulls,  is,  on  the  contraiy,  most  nutritious.  It  is 
imprudent  to  pass  water  over  meadows  in  very  hot  weather, 
for  when  the  vessels  of  the  plants  are  filled  by  the  heat 
causing  it  to  ascend  suddenly,  a  succeeding  cold  morning 
will  perhaps  materially  injure  the  herbage.  After  the  grass 
shoots,  and. the  season  has  become  mild,  water  sparingly, 
and  not  at  all  in  summer,  except  in  «evere  drought,  nor  then, 
■unless  the  water  be  clear  and  sweet,  for  muddy  water,  even 
if  impregnated  with  the  most  fertilizing  matter,  will,  at  that 
time,  render  the  grass  foul  and  unpalatable  to  cattle.  The 
chemical  operations  of  nature  are  performed  in  her  secret  la- 
boratory with  great  certainty,  but  Ihey  require  time.  Nothing 
is  more  true  than  that  the  corrupted  substances  of  animals 
and  vegetables  are  the  most  powerful  promoters  of  vegeta- 
tion, and  that  what  was  last  year  a  putrid  poisonous  mass 
is,  by  circulating  through  a  system  of  organized  bodies,  con- 
verted in  the  next,  into  wholesome  nourishment  for  the 
support  of  animal  and  vegetable  life.  But  time  is  necessary 
for  this  process  of  assimilation.  If  you  want'  to  force  a 
piece  ef  upland  grass,  in  order  to  mow  it  in  the  summer,  you 
would  manure  it  in  the  winter ;  but  you  would  not  manure 
it  in  the  spring  immediately  before  you  turned  iu  sheep  to 
feed  it  off — you  would  taint  your  grass  rather  than  improve 
its  goodness,  and  thus  kill  it  with  kindness.  It  should  be 
remembered  also,  that  autumnal  floods  bring  with  them  a 
greater  quantity  of  putrescent  matter  than  those  of  wiuter ; 
Uiey  are  more  fertilizing  in  themselves,  therefore,  and  irriga- 
tion being  performed  in  the  early  winter  months,  gives  time 
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for  nature  to  carry  on  her  chemical  operations.  Dr.  Dickson*» 
"Practical  Agriculture/'  Mr.  Marshall  •*  On- the  Landed 
Property  of  England/*  Dr.  Darwin's  "  Phytologia,"  Mr. 
Wright  '<  On  the  Art  of  Floating  Land/'  may  be  tuivantage- 
ously  consulted  on  this  subject.  Dr.  Dickson  quotes  a 
remarkable  fact  relative  to  the  fatal  effects  of  watered  mea- 
dows on  sheep  in  the  autumn  of  the  year,  but  he  does  not 
appear  to  have  investigated  the  particulars  minutely,  nor  has 
he  endeavoured  to  account  for  so  singular  a  circumstance, 
as,  that  the  grass  of  watered  meadows  should  be  nourishing 
to  sheep  in  spring,  and  destructive  to  them  in  autumn  :  the 
fact  alluded  to  is  recorded  in  the  " Sussex  Report,*'  "Eighty 
ewes  from  Weyhill  fair  were  turned  into  some  tields  adjoining 
a  watered  meadow,  a  score  of  them  broke  into  the  meadow 
for  a  night,  and  were  taken  out  in  the  morning  and  kept 
till  lambing ;  they  produced  twenty  two  lambs,  all  of  which 
lived,  but  every  one  of  the  ewes  died  rotten  before  May-day ; 
the  remaining  sixty  made  themselves  fat,  nor  could  a  rotten 
sheep  be  discovered  among  them/'  Perhaps,  after  all,  this 
had  nothing  to  do  with  meadow — if  sheep  infected  with  the 
rot  had  recently  been  pastured  on  the  mesidow,  the  infection 
which  they  left  behind  them  would  probably  be  communi- 
cated to  their  followers ;  the  fact  ought  to  have  been  examined 
into,  for  it  wears  a  formidable  and  doubtful  aspect;  possibly 
the^  caught  a  violent  cold  from  lying  on  the  wet  meadow, 
which  terminated  in  the  rot,  from  which  they  died. 

There  is  one  more  subject  which  we  must  not  suffer  to 
pass  without  notice,  for  it  originated  in  Norfolk.  Mr.  Blom- 
field,  a  tenant  of  .Mr.  Coke,  has  the  merit  of  having  intro- 
duced the  practice  of  inoculating  pasture  land.  Mr. 
Blakie,  the  steward  of  Mr.  Coke,  in  his  "  Observations  on 
the  Conversion  of  Arable  into  Pasture  Land,"  has  given  a 
detailed  account  of  the  process,  with  ample  instructions  to 
those  who  may  wish  to  adopt  the  practice.  The  thought 
occurred  to  Mr.  Blomfield,  that  instead  of  the  slow  and 
precarious  method  of  laying  down  land  for  a  permanence  by 
sowing  seeds,  he  might  more  quickly  and  more  certainly 
effect  this  production  of  an  old  paMture  by  placing  pieces  of 
tnrf  or  flag,  of  three  or  four  inches  square,  at  certain  dis- 
tances, leaving  an  interval  uncovered  equal  to  that  which  is 
covered  by  the  pieces  of  flag.  We  have  all  observed — but 
he  had  the  sagacity  to  profit  by  the  observation — that  pieces 
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of  flag  laid  on  hedge-row  banks,  and  beaten  down  firmly 
with  a  spade  when,  the  banks  are  dressed,  soon  extend  them- 
selves till  they  Join  each  other  and  cover  the  entire  bank,  if 
free  lirom  weeds,  with  a  similar  flag ;  one  acre  of  grass  is 
thus  soon  converted  into  two,  for  the  naked  interstices  of 
the  pasture  from  which  the  stripes  of  grass  are  taken  are 
soon  filled  up  by  the  extension  of  the  roots  of  those  which 
remain.  In  a  single  summer,  we  have  ourselves  seen  a  very 
gmid  pasture  thus  produced  by  what  Mr.  Blomfield  whim- 
fucally  calls  inoculation.  A  crop  of  oats  or  wheat  may  be 
grown  the  first  year  on  the  new-laid  land,  and  defray  the 
expence  of  the  process. 

After  all,  from  some  catese  or  other,  the  system  of  "  Ino- 
culation'* has  certainly  not  spread  very  widely,  and  our 
farmers  seem  inclined  to  let  their  intended  pastures  "  catch 
the  infection'*  of  herbage  **  in  the  natural  way."  This  being 
the  case,  a  proper  selection  of  seeds  is  of  great  consequence, 
so  that  the  g^rasses  may  be  adapted  to  the  qualities  of  the 
land  which  is  to  bear  them  :  some  are  more  impatient  of  hu- 
midity than  others,  and,  consequently,  are  only  suited  to  dry 
soils;  others  delight  in  moisture,  and  are  unable  to  bear  the 
eflfects  of  heat  and  drought ;  some  bear  cold  better  than 
others,  and  therefore  may  be  safely  sown  on  those  high  and 
exposed  situations,  which  virould  be  fatal  to  more  tender 
sorts.  Some  grasses  shoot  early  in  the  spring,  an  object 
generally  of  great  consideration;  some  have  a  rank  and 
exuberant  gprowth,  affording  a  large  but  coarse  produce, 
whilst  others  spread  themselves  in  a  lateral  direction,  yield- 
ing less  abundantly,  but  bearing  grass  of  a  finer  and  more 
ddicate  quality.  In  the  vegetable  world,  as  in  the  animal, 
the  most  strong  and  powerful  will  exercise  thdr  authority, 
and  obtain  a  mastery  over  the  weaker. 

Mr.  Curtis,  who  is  an  excellent  authority,  has  justly  re- 
marked that,  in  making  experiments,  persons  are  apt  to 
conclude  too  hastily  from  the  ap^pearance  which  a  plant 
assumes  on  its  being  first  planted  or  sown,  as  the  most 
insignificant  vegetable  will  often  make  a  great  shew  when 
its  fibres  have  fresh  earth  to  shoot  into.  The  trial  comes 
when  it  has  been  in  a  meadow  or  pasture  several  years, 
when  its  fibres,  from  long  growth,  are  matted  together,  and 
when  it  meets  with  poH'erful  neighbours  to  dispute  every 
inch  of  ground  with  tt ;  if  it  continues  productive  then,  it 
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uuMi  bave  merit.  Lucerne,  if  left  to  itself,  is  sooo  overpow- 
ered ;  broad-leaved  clover,  wbich  b  undoubtedly  a  peren- 
nial, produces  an  abundant  crop  tbe  first  year ;  but  let  tbe 
field  be  left  to  itself,  and  the  clover,  like  tbe  lucerne,  will 
vearlv  diminisb,  *'  not  because  it  is  a  biennial,*'  says  Curtis, 
*'  as  has  been  often  supposed^  but  because  plants  hardier  or 
more  congenial  to  the  soil,  usurp  its  place."  This  shews, 
therefore,  that  when  a  good  plant  is  introduced,  it  should 
also  be  a  powerful  one,  and  such  as  can  keep  possession  and 
cottUnue  to  be  productive. 

It  is  searcely  necessary  to  say  that  land  which  is  intended 
foe  bsrbage  should  be  perfectly  free  from  weeds,  should  be 
liefa,  and  find^  pulverised.  The  natural  grasses,  which  ex- 
perienced cultivators  have  found  to  possess  some  or  other  of 
the  valuable  qualities  which  have  just  been  mentioned,  in 
the  most  considerable  degree,  are,  the  sweet-scented  vernal 
graas,  {muthaxamikum  oaaratum);  meadow  fD^-tail  grass, 
(mk^j^ecuruM  praietms) :  smooth-stalked  meadow  grass,  (poa 
praieuni):  rough-stalked  meadow  grass,  (poa  irivialU): 
meadow  fescue  grass,  (feiiuea  pratemiM) :  sheep's  fescue, 
(fesiuca  iwina) ;  hard  fescue,  (jiituca  durvucula) ;  crested 
a«ig*s-tail  grass,  Ccynoftincs  crUiahu):  ray  grass,  (lolium 
permme):  meadow  soft  grass,  or  Yorkshire  white,  (holcu$ 
lamtUms)  ;  rough  cock*s-foot,  (daetyli*  glomeraia) ;  tall  oat- 
grass,  (avena  elatwr);  meadow  cat's-tail,  or  Timothy, 
(pkhum  pratefue):  yarrow,  (ackilUBa  miUefolinm);  white 
c^lorer,  (trifoUum  repem) :  cow-grass,  (trifoUum  medium)  ; 
trefoil,  (medieago  Iwpulina) ;  rib-grass,  (plantago  lanceo- 
Ltia):  grass-leaved  plantain,  (plantago  tenuifoiia);  and 
bomet,  (poterimm  ionguitorba). 

But  as  it  is  necessaiy  not  only  to  know  what  are  the  best 
grasses,  but  likewise  what  are  the  soils  best  adapted  to  each, 
we  shall  close  this  short  account  of  them  with  the  arrange- 
nwat  reoommeaded  by  Dr.  Dickson  in  his  **  Practical  Agri- 
caUoie.*'  For  c^eyjoUf  he  recommends,  marl  or  cow-grass, 
roagfa  cock's-foot,  crested  dogVtail,  meadow  fescue,  meadow 
fox-tail,  rough-stalked  meadow,  tall  oat-grass,  trefoil,  mea- 
dow soft  or  Yorkshire  white,  and  Timothy.  For  ioamy  mnU^ 
white  clover,  ray  or  rye-grass,  meadow  fescue,  meadow  fox- 
tail, crested  dog*s-tail,  poa  or  common  meadow  grass,  mea- 
dow soft  grass  or  Yorkshire,  Timothy,  smooth-stalked  mea- 
dow grass,  sheep's  fescue,  hard  fescue,  yarrow,  and  lucerne. 
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On  sandy  9oil$,  white  clover,  rye  grass^  Yorkshire  white, 
sweet-scented  vernal,  sheep  fescue,  yarrow,  burnet,  trefoil, 
and  rib-grass.  On  chalky  soils,  yarrow,  burnet,  trefoil, 
white  clover,  and  sainfoin.  Lastly,  on  peaty  soils,  Dr« 
Dickson  recommends,  white  clover,  crested  dogVtail,  rough 
cock*s-foot,  rib-grass,  meadow  soft  grass  or  Yorkshire  white, 
rye-grass,  meadow  fox-tail,  meadow  fescue,  and  meadow 
cat's-tail  or  Timothy. 

But  it  is  impossible  to  give  any  general  list  which  may  not 
be  subject  to  exceptions.  The  practical  farmer  will  do  well 
to  look  to  those  grasses  which  grow  wild  on  his  hedge-rows, 
and  banks,  and  by  the  road-side  of  the  fields  he  wishes  to 
lay  down.  These  grasses  are  adapted  to  the  soil,  or  they 
would  not  grow  wild  ;  and  they  are  also  powerful,  or  thev 
would  have  been  smothered ;  then  let  him  examine  which 
flower  earliest,  and  which  the  sheep  and  young  cattle  like 
best.  Having  ascertained  these  things,  let  him  at  the  proper 
season  employ  a  few  women  and  children  to  collect  their 
seeds  separately,  and  if  he  sows  them  the  next  year,  he  will 
stand  a  very  good  chance  of  a  very  good  herbage. 

Many  grasses  propagate  themselves  more  by  their  roots 
than  by  their  seeds,  especially  where  their  stems  arc  per- 
petually destroyed  by  the  grazing  of  cattle,  sheep,  or  geese ; 
and  this  is  the  principle  on  which  inoculation  takes  effect. 
The  stems  of  grasses  consist,  in  general,  of  joint  above  joint, 
without  lateral  branches,  each  joint  seems  to  be  a  suc- 
cessive plant  growing  on  the  preceding  one,  and  generated 
in  the  bosom  of  the  leaf  which  surrounds  it ;  the  stem,  there-" 
fore,  may  be  esteemed  a  succession  of  leaf- buds,  until  at 
length  a  flower- bud  is  produced  on  the  summit.  (See  Dar- 
wins  Phytologia,  sect,  xviii.  1.  1.  also  sect.  ix.  3. 1.)  In 
some  grasses, — dog*s  grass,  twitch  grass,  or  couch  grass, 
^:c.,  the  root  consists  of  joints,  as  well  as  the  stem,  which 
^11  grow,  like  potatoe  bulbs,  into  a  new  plant,  to  the  great 
annoyance  of  the  farmer.  Hence  it  appears  that  a  plant  of 
grass  consists  not  only  of  a  tuft  of  leaves  surrounding  the 
root,  but  that  the  three  or  four  lower  joints  of  the  stem,  as 
of  wheat-straw,  are  so  many  successive  leaf-buds,  which  are 
generated  by  the  caudex  of  the  leaf  which  surrounds  each 
joint ;  and  hence,  that  with  the  design  of  producing  much 
herbage  for  cattle,  the  propagation  of  new  leaves  from  the 
root  is  principally  to  be  attended  to ;  but  with  the  design  of 
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produciog  bay  or  winter  fodder,  the  leaf-buds  of  the  stem 
are  principally  to  be  attended  to.  For  the  former  of  these 
purposes,  the  stem  should  be  eaten  down  as  soon  as  it  rises, 
whence  more  grass  leaves  will  spring  from  the  root :  for  the 
second  purpose,  the  leaf-buds  which  constitute  the  stem  of 
grass  should  be  cut  down  before  the  flower-stem  at  its  sum- 
mit has  begun  to  ripen  its  seeds;  as  at  that  time,  the  sweet 
Juice  lodged  in  the  joint  below  the  flower-stem  becomes  ex- 
pended on  the  seed,  and  the  stem  becomes  converted  into 
straw  rather  than  hay.  Hence  it  is  readily  understood  why 
those  pastures  which  are  perpetually  grazed  are  so  much 
thicker,  or  closer  crowded  with  grass  roots,  than  those  which 
are  annually  mowed ;  and  why  grass  cut  young  makes  so 
much  sweeter  and  more  nutritive  hay,  than  that  which  has 
ripened  and  shed  its  seed.  And  lastly,  continues  Darwin, 
why  the  hay  from  grass  cut  young  is  so  much  more  liable 
to  take  fire  if  ricked  too  moist:  because  the  greater  quantity 
of  sugar  in  the  joints  of  the  stems  produces  so  violent  a 
fermentation,  when  it  has  suflicient  water  to  dissolve  it,  that 
it  generates  so  much  heat  as  to  burst  into  flame. 

In  the  third  volume  of  the  Transactions  of  the  Highland 
Society,  is  a  curious  paper  on  the  subject  of  grasses,  by  the 
late  Mr.  Don,  at  that  time  superintendant  of  the  Botanic 
garden,  at  Edinburgh.  He  gives  several  instances  of  the 
pertinacity,  if  it  may  be  so  termed,  of  some  plants  to  pecu- 
liar soils  and  situations,  and  of  the  adaptation  of  others  to 
circumstances  in  order  to  effect  the  continuance  of  their 
species.  In  the  moist  and  cold  springs  of  this  climate,  many 
annual  and  biennial  plants  shoot  out  vigorous  branches 
which  cannot  generate  flower-buds  soon  enough  to  ripen 
their  seeds  during  our  short  summers.  Darwin,  in  his 
'*  Phytologia,''  says  that  *'some  of  our  grasses  are  viviparous, 
that  is,  that  they  bear  bulbs  on  their  stems  after  flowering, 
instead  of  seeds,  which  in  time  drop  off  and  strike  into  the 
ground,  like  the  Polygonum  Viviparum  and  the  Allium 
Magicum;  which  circumstance  is  said  to  obtain  in  many 
Alpine  grasses,  whose  seeds  are  annually  devoured  by  small 
birds,"  (Phyt.  sect,  xviii.  1.1.)  A  remarkable  confirmation 
of  this  is  to  be  ,seen  in  Mr.  Don's  Poa  Alpina,  which  he 
found  on  a  high  rock  called  Corbie  Craig,  and  among  stones 
near  Airly  castle,  in  Angus-shire ;  it  is  also  found  near  the 
sammit  of  several  of  the  Highland  Alps,  but  in  these  very 
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elevated  situations  it  is  always  viviparoHa,  that  is,  its  flowers 
become  perfect  minute  plants,  which  drop  off  and  strike  root 
in  the  grmind.  Even  in  the  most  lofty  and  barren  situa- 
tions, which  could  never  be  turned  to  account  otherwise,  Mr. 
Don  says,  that  this  plant  would  make  excellent  pasture ; 
it  forms  a  good  foggage,  and  grows  through  the  winter : 
the  Poa  Alpina,  therefore,  is  one  of  the  best  of  grasses  for 
procuring  a  green  sod  for  pasture  on  upland  grounds,  where 
few  good  grasses  would  vegetate. 

We  have  not  many  such  hi^h  grounds  in  Norfolk,  but  we 
have  flat  arid  soils  that  are  oHen  parched  up  or  blown  away 
for  the  want  of  herbage;  and  it  is  well  worthy  of  remark, 
that  as  there  are  many  plants  which  delight  in  a  fertile  soil, 
and  would  soon  be  starved  in  a  sterile  one,  so  there  are  some 
few  others,  which  literally  cannot  bear  kigh  living:  and 
notwithstanding  the  general  principle  of  accommodation  to 
soils  and  climates  which  prevails  in  the  vegetable  as  well  as 
in  the  animal  kingdom,  cannot  be  made  to  succeed  except  in 
a  barren  soil,  congenial  to  that  which  gave  them  birth.  Mr. 
Don  mentions  the  Aira  flexuosa  as  preferring  a  dry  soil, 
and  the  Aira  uliginosa,  firom  its  being  always  found  in  a 
wet  and  marshy  soil,  as  being  both  of  this  description.  He 
repeatedly  tried  to  cultivate  both  these  in  a  rich  soil,  and 
never  succeeded.  The  Aira  uliginosa  will  not  succeed  on  a 
dry  barren  soil,  nor  the  Aira  flexuosa  on  a  wet  barren  one, 
but  both  thrive  on  the  soils  indicated  by  nature.  The  Poa 
Nemoralis,  and  the  Poa  Glaoca,  are  both  to  be  recommended 
for  the  improvement  of  barreu  soils ;  Don  found  the  Glauea 
among  the  rocks  of  Ben  Lawers ;  horses,  cows,  and  sheep 
are  fond  of  it,  and  there  is  no  soil,  however  sterile,  in  which 
it  will  not  thrive.  The  Poa  Compressa  {Flai-stalked  Mea- 
dow-gran)  will  not  socceed  in  moist  or  manured  ground, 
but  mav  be  cultivated  in  stony  places,  and  will  grow 
where  few  other  grasses  will;  but  it  must  be  rej^^ted 
from  fields  where  com  is  grown,  for  it  is  exceedingly 
diflicnlt  to  be  eradicated.  The  Festuca  Rubra,  of  **  Flora 
Britaanica,*'  (Creeping  Fescue),  might  'perhaps  be  used 
with  advantage  on  some  parts  of  the  Norfolk  coast :  like 
the  Arundo  Arenaria,  this  grass  tends  to  arrest  the  pro- 
gress of  the  sand  on  the  sea  shore,  and  oflen  prevents  it 
from  overwhelming  great  tracts  of  the  neighbouring  soiL 
The  Sesleria  Ccerulea,  Blue  moor  grass  (Cynoiuru$  Ckemk- 
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Otis,  X.)  b  the  earliest  of  British  grasses,  producing  its 
iowers  about  tlie  end  of  March,  and  ripening  in  May ;  it  is 
said  to  yield  well,  and  is  little  effected  bv  soil  or  situation. 
Mr.  Don  says  it  is  capable  of  resisting  toe  severity  of  win- 
ter, and  for  eariiness  of  growth  and  thickness  of  pasturage, 
is  onrivalled.  It  may  be  well  to  state,  that  this  gentleman 
was  not  a  vbionary  theorist;  from  his  infancy  he  felt  an 
irrestailible  and  almost  instinctive  attachment  to  the  delight- 
fid  ohjedM  of  the  vegetable  liingdom :  thb  invincible  pro- 
pensity to  botanical  study  induced  him  in  a  great  measure 
to  abandon  the  more  ordinary  paths  of  industry,  and  devote 
himself  to  his  favourite  pursuit.  At  hb  outset  in  life,  he 
fmned  the  arduous  resolution  of  visiting  every  comer  of  his 
native  country  in  aearch  of  its  vegetable  productions,  and 
for  iive-and-twenty  years  before  he  published  his  essay,  had 
been  in  the  practice  of  making  several  botanical  excursions 
every  year,  particularly  to  the  alpine  districts  of  the  High- 
lands, where  he  spent  many  days  and  nights  among  the  lofty 
cliffs,  for  from  any  human  habitation,  animated,  as  he  tells 
us,  by  the  attainment  or  by  the  hope  of  botanical  discoveries* 
The  favourite  objects  of  his  study  were  the  British  gras8es, 
and  he  enjoyed  the  salisfaction  of  examining  nearly  the 
whole  of  them  in  their  native  soils  and  situations. 

But  we  are  admonbhed  to  draw  this  survey,  rapid  as  it  is, 
to  a  close:  we  have  said  that  Mr.  Coke  attributes  much  of  the 
progress  made  by  Norfolk  in  its  agriculture  to  the  enlarge- 
ment of  flocks,  which  unavoidably  demand  an  extension  of 
farms  to  g^aze  them.  If  these  flocks,  however,  become,  as 
experience  has  proved  they  do,  the  means  of  increasing  the 
productions  of  the  earth,  then  must  the  large  farms  which 
tliey  require  be  advantageous  to  the  community.  It  should 
be  observed,  however,  that  Mr.  Coke  has  not  enlarged  his 
famra  by  swallowing  up  those  that  were  small  and  con- 
tiguous, but  by  bringing  new  lands  into  cultivation;  and 
principally  those  of  sTOh  inferior  quality,  that  they  wouki  not 
separately,  for  a  series  €»(  years,  have  reimbuiaed  the  expence 
<^  endosore,  tillage,  and  the  erection  of  those  various  build- 
ings which  a  farm  requires.  He  has  not  been  inattentive,  as 
Dr.  Kigby  truly  observes,  to  the  comfort  and  accommodation 
of  the  numerous  and  increasing  labourers  on  his  different 
estates;  the  extent  of  cottage  occupations  of  a  superior 
character  being  probably  unequalled  in  any  other  merely 
agricultural  district.    Whatever  may  be  the  modem  theory 
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of  population  ;  and  its  constant  pressure  against  tbe  limits  of 
food  ;  whatever  semblance  of  confirmation  it  may  find  in  the 
half-starved  swarms  of  Ireland,  and  however  the  practicable 
application  of  it  to  that  miserable  country  may  be  deemed 
necessary ;  let  it  not  be  supposed  that  we  are  advocates  for 
any  sweeping  measures  for  the  consolidation  of  fanns,  at  the 
expence  of  the  dispersion,  and  ruin  of  their  inhabitants — 
we  would  not  throw  down  the  boundary  fences  of  half  a  score 
small  farms,  the  seat  of  industry,  frugality,  and  content,  iu 
order  to  make  one  large  one.  In  a  well  regulated  com- 
munity, there  must  be  farmi  of  all  sizes,  in  accommodation 
to  capitaU  of  all  sizes,  from  the  potato^-ground  of  the 
labourer,  to  the  vast  domain  of  the  baronial  lord.  It  is  this 
gentle  slope,  this  unbroken  ascent,  that  constitutes  the  so- 
lidity as  well  as  the  beauty  of  the  great  pyramid  of  human 
society.  Under  the  spade  culture  of  a  nation  of  cottagers, 
agriculture  can  never  flourish — ^machinery  can  never  be  em- 
ployed to  any  profitable  extent — there  is  no  room  for  it,  no 
capital  for  it.  Were  large  farmers  to  be  discouraged  from 
embarking  their  capital  on  a  surface  of  soil  which  gives  them 
scope  and  verge  enough  to  exert  their  own  skill,  and  to 
employ  the  talent,  science,  and  skill  of  others,  we  should 
soon  degenerate  to  the  wretched  condition  of  the  poor  Irish. 
As  much  of  these  qualifications  are  required  to  conduct  a 
large  faim  as  to  conduct  any  mercantile  concern  of  corre- 
sponding extent,  and  as  much  are  actually  employed  in  it, 
too,  however  it  may  be  the  fashion  to  designate  agriculturists 
as  boors,  and  clods  of  living  matter,  almost  as  heavy  and 
inert  as  the  clods  they  till. — ^They  who  make  such  reflections 
betray  their  own  ignorance;  little  are  they  aware  of  the 
extent  in  which  a  knowledge  of  chemistry,  mechanics,  and 
hydraulics;  of  the  aliment  of  vegetables  and  animals,  and  of 
the  preparation  of  manures  is  applied  in  irrigation,  in  drain- 
ing, in  the  construction  of  implements,  in  the  breeding,  rear- 
ing and  fattening  of  stock,  in  the  rotation  of  crops,  and  in  the 
general  management  of  a  business  which  requires  the  most 
assiduous  attention,  and  which  is  so  much  influenced  by  the 
vicissitudes  of  seasons.  But  in  this  agricultural  county, 
such  reflections  will  not  receive  a  very  attentive  ear ;  it  is 
unnecessary  to  expose  the  absurdity  of  them,  and  we  close 
this  imperfect  account  of  our  rural  economy  with  leaving 
them  to  make  all  the  impression  they  are  entitled  to. 
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HORTICULTURE. 

Closely  allied  to  agriculture,  more  delicate,  more  lovely, 
more  eogaging,  more  beautiful ;  iu  her  dress  adorned  with 
all  the  hues  of  Iris,  breathing  innumerable  odours,  and  scat- 
tering delicious  fruits  around  her,  is  her  sister  Horticul- 
ture. Whether  Norfolk  has  paid  more  devoted  homage  to 
this  gay  and  ever-blooming  maid — or,  to  drop  the  language 
of  poetrv,  inappropriate  here,:~whether  Norfolk  has  more 
attended  to  the  cultivation  of  flowers,  and  fruits,  and  culinary 
vegetables  than  other  places,  we  shall  not  presume  to  pro- 
Bounce  ;  but,  in  former  days,  we  have  certainly  heaid  it 
remarked  that,  while  some  of  the  south  and  western  counties 
had  suffered  their  natural  garden-grounds  to  degenerate  into 
wilderness,  we,  on  the  eastern  coast  of  England,  had  con- 
verted our  naturally  sterile  soil  into  garden-grounds.  The 
love  of  gardening  seems  almost  innate  to  man  :  in  all  stages 
of  his  existence,  in  all  climates,  and  whatever  other  occupa- 
tions absorb  his  attention  and  his  time,  man  is  every  where  a 
g^ardener.  The  schoolboy  gladly  leaves  his  unlearnt  lesson 
to  dig  and  rake,  and  rake  and  dig  again,  in  his  little  flower- 
bed ;  the  laborious  artizan,  all  day  long  pent  up  in  his  dusty 
workshop,  or  seated  at  his  loom  and  tired  with  listening  to 
the  monotony  of  his  shuttle,  works  in  his  cabbage-ground 
with  delight,  as  the  evening  draws  forward,  and  is  never  half 
so  happy  as  when  he  is  destroying  the.caterpillars  that  threa- 
ten his  crop,  or  weeding  between  the  rows  of  his  young  peas. 
If  gardening  is  the  enjoyment  of  youth,  and  the  Yecreation 
from  toil  in  middle  life,  it  is  surely,  of  all  imaginable  occu- 
pations, the  most  suitable  to  our  declining  years.  It  requires 
precisely  exertion  enough  of  mind  and  body  to  keep  them 
both  healthy ;  sufficient  to  stimulate,  not  sufficient  to  fatigue 
and  exhaust.  Every  day  affords  some  new  anticipation, 
and  evolves,  with  the  opening  blossom,  some  new  beauty. 
Who,  that  performs  with  his  own  hand,  and  for  his  own 
amusement,  the  various  operations  of  grafting,  budding, 
praning,  and  transplanting,  can  complain  that  he  har  been 
disappointed  of  his  object?  There  is  something  in  the 
operations  of  a  garden  which  sheds  such  a  serenity  and  com- 
posure over  the  mind,  that  he  who  is  vexed  and  wearied 
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with  the  cares  and  anxieties  of  life  will  lay  down  his  burden 
for  a  happy  hour  or  two,  while  he  prunes  his  vines^  or  shades 
his  tulips,  or  thins  his  shrubbery.  The  soil  itself,  which  he 
turns  over,  as  well  as  the  herbs  and  flowers  around  him,  gives 
out  a  healthful  odour : 

Sweet  is  the  breath  of  mom,  her  rising  sweet 
With  ehami  of  earliest  birds;  pleasant  the  soii, 
When  first  on  this  delightfal  land  he  spreads 
His  orient  beams  on  herb,  tree,  frait,  and  flower. 
Glistening  with  dew ;  fragrant  the  fertUe  earth 
4fttr  sp/l  ehowers,  and  sweet  the  coming  on 
Of  gratefnl  evenhig  mild. 

We  cannot  all  have  such  enjoyments  on  the  full  sc(Ue  we 
wish ;  but  the  universal  love  of  these  beautiful  productions 
of  nature  is  visible  at  every  cottage  window.  A|H>roach 
Norwich,  on  whichever  road  you  may,  and  you  will  see  a 
neat  little  garden-plot  before  the  door ;  you  will  see  a  few 
roses  and  dahlias,  a  jessamine,  a  clematis,  or  a  vine,  climbing 
over  the  door.  Nay,  in  the  very  heart  of  the  city  itself  are 
to  be  found  shows  of  ranunculuses  and  tulips,  carnations  and 
anemones ;  and  in  the  most  crowded  parts  of  it  you  will  sec 
a  little  iron  trellis-work  before  the  window,  guarding  some 
humble  pots  of  geranium  and  mignonette ;  or,  where  this 
slight,  uaexpensive  protection  cannot  be  afforded,  you  will 
often  see  a  sweet-william,  or  a  bunch  of  beart*s-ease,  or  a 
marigold,  peeping  from  withinside  the  poor  weaver's  garret 
window.  These  appearances  are  evidence  of  enjoyment; 
long  may  the  flowers  blossom,  for  their  colours  aie  bright, 
their  odours  sweet,  and  many  a  weary  moment  do  they  be- 
guile of  its  languor  or  its  woe  I 

The  success  with  which  horticulture  and  the  orchard  are 
conducted  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Norwich  is  best  and 
most  indisputably  attested  by  the  fact,  that  apples  are  fre- 
quently shot  down  in  heaps  on  the  pavement -in  the  Market 
place,  and  sold  for  almost  any  price  that  can  be  got  for 
them ;  and  that  during  the  summer  which  is  just  gone  by, 
(1828)  that  most  delicate  and  delicious  of  all  the  fruit  we 
grow,  strawberries,  were  sold  at  a  penny  and  three-halfpence 
a  pint.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  inferior  fruits,  such  as 
gooseberries,  currants,  plums,  &c.,  were  not  disposed  of 
at  a  higher  rate.  All  culinary  vegetables,  peas,  beans, 
cauliflowers,  lettuees,  potatoes,  with  innumerable  others,  are 
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amply  aad  cheaply  supplied  by  the  rival  ni^rkei  gardeners 
>»ho  aitend  the  city.  The  soil,  indeed,  in  its  immediate 
victaity,  is  remarkably  favourable  for  their  production ;  it 
is  light  and  dry,  easily  worked  at  all  seasons,  and  in  all 
weathers,  and  amply  supplied  with  manure  from  the  stables 
and  cleae^  of  the  town. 

All  the  most  valuable  products,  both  animal  and  vege- 
table, of  this  country,  have  been  imported  from  other  parts 
of  the  world,  and  have  been  perpetuated  and  improved  by 
oonstaDi  attention  here.     It  is  a  ronarkable  fact,  that  we 
have    scarcely  any  vegetable  useful  ibr  the  food  of  man, 
which  this  countiy  can  call  its  own,  otiierwise  than  by  adoip^ 
tion ;  oar  beer  and  our  bread  are  from  fruits  ind^enous  to 
other  soils.    Wheat  and  rye  come  iirom  Tartary  and  Siberia. 
Sir  loseph  Banks  (HorL  Tran$.  vol.  i.)  mentions  a  spring 
wheat,  which  he  suspects  to  have  come  from  the  interior  of 
the  peninsula  of  India,  from  the  hilly  country,  for  within 
land  from  Bengal.    It  is  not  known  with  certainty  whence 
barley  and  oats  first  came ;   but  they  are  not  natives  of 
Eoglaud.    We  derive  rice  from  Ethiopia,  buck-wheat  from 
Asia ;  the  pelatoe  was  obtained  from  the  mountains  of  Quite, 
in  South  America ;  cabbages  and  lettuces  from  Holland ; 
cresses  from  Crete ;  the  cauliflower  from  Cyprus  ;  kidney- 
beans  from  the  East  Indies;  asparagus  from  Asia;  garfic 
likewise  from  the  east ;  tobacco  from  America ;  horse-radish 
from   China ;   lentils  ffom   France ;   parsley  from  Egypt ; 
fennel  from  the  Canary  Islands,  &c.    As  with  fruits,  so  with 
flowers:    the  jessunine  comes  from  the  East  Indies;   the 
talip  from  Cappadocia;  the  daffodil  from  Italy;  the  elder- 
tree  from  Persia ;  the  Uly  from  Syria ;  the  tube-rose  from 
the  warmer  provinces  of  North  America,  as  well  as  from 
i«va  and  Ceylon ;  the  pink  and  carnation  from  Ital^ ;  and 
it  auiy  be  suspected  that  many  of  the  wild  flowers  which  new 
adorn  onr  hedges,  though  nataralized,  are  not  natives,  but 
have  been  disseminated  through  the  means  of  birds  from 
oiltiTated  spots.    The  crab,  the  sloe,  the  haw,  the  black- 
befty,  the  acorn,  the  beech-mast,  and  the  hazel-nut,  may  be 
ahnoat  said  to  comprehend  the  meagre  and  crude  variety  of 
vegetable  food,  which  alone  our  native  woods  can  boast. 

Mr.  Gibbon  remarks  that  the  foreign  extraction  of  many 
of  the  flowers  and  esculent  herbs  and  fruits  which  grow  in 
European  gardens  is  betrayed  even  by  their  names.    The 
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apple  was  a  native  of  Italy,  and  when  the  Romans  had  tasted 
the  rich  flavour  of  the  apricot,  the  peach,  the  pomegranate, 
the  citron,  and  the  orange,  they  contented  themselves  with 
applying  to  all  these  new  fruits  the  common  denomination  of 
Apple,  discriminating  them  from  each  other  by  the  additional 
epithet  of  their  county.  In  the  time  of  Homer,  he  says,  the 
vme  grew  wild  in  Sicily,  probably  also  in  Italy,  whence  it 
was  communicated  to  GauL  Flax  was  transported  to  the 
same  country  from  Egypt.  The  olive,  in  the  western  world » 
followed  the  progress  of  peace,  of  which  it  was  the  symboL 
Two  centuries  after  the  foundation  of  Rome,  both  Italy  and 
Africa  were  strangers  to  that  useful  plant ;  it  was  naturalized 
in  those  countries,  and  at  length  carried  into  the  heart  of 
Spain  and  Gaul.  The  use  of  artificial  grasses  was  familiar 
to  the  farmers  both  of  Italy  and  the  provinces,  particularly 
that  which  is  in  such  high  estimation  with  us,  the  lucerne, 
which  derives  its  name  and  origin  from  Media.  Be  this  as 
it  may,  we  have  them  now,  both  fruits  and  flowers,  inured 
to  our  climate,  and  reconciled  to  our  soil.  Exotics  from  the 
north  and  the  south,  from  the  equatorial  to  the  polar  regions ; 
from  the  farthermost  east,  and  from  the  west,  do  homage  to 
our  skill  and  care  in  horticulture ;  they  now  propagate  their 
several  species  among  us,  giving  beauty  to  our  flelds,  fra- 
grance to  our  gardens,  and  contributing  to  the  sustenance  of 
ourselves. 

The  science  and  practice  of  gardening  received  a  prodi- 
gious impulse  in  this  country,  about  flye-and-twenty  years 
ago,  by  the  establishment  of  **  The  Horticultural  Society,*' 
under  the  auspices  of  Sir  Joseph  Banks,  and  the  very  inge- 
nious and  observant  Mr.  Knight,  its  first,  and,  happily,  its 
existing  president.  The  Horticultural  Society,  though  more 
limited  in  the  range  of  its  enquiries  than  the  Linnaean,  may 
be  said,  without  any  disparagement,  to  point  to  more  prac- 
tical advantages  ;  and  its  public  dejeunis^  at  an  early  period 
in  the  summer,  when  the  fruits  of  every  latitude  and  season 
are  exhibited  in  the  most  luxurious  and  splendid  profusion, 
have  given  a  fashion  to  the  pursuit  of  gardening,  in  addition 
to  its  natural  allurements.  That  gardening  may  be  improved 
as  an  art,  it  must  be  studied  as  a  science ;  and  these  two 
considerations  are  happily  blended  in  the  transactions  of  that 
society,  which  never  coii^ited  itself  to  giving  instructions  for 
the  culture  of  tender  exotics  and  the  costly  products  of  the 
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kothousey  but  made  the  management  of  the  humblest  fruits 
€md  flowers  a  primary  object  of  its  attention.  Numerous 
have  been  the  varieties  of  fruits  In'ed  by  the  scientific  expe- 
riments of  Mr.  Knight,  who  has  in.many  cases  also  taught  us 
how  to  obtain  them  early,  and  preserve  them  late— objects 
of  very  great  consequence  in  our  tickle  climate,  where  we 
want  to  extend  the  duration  of  them  at  both  ends.  Pines, 
mekmsy  and  hothouse  grapes,  with  the  peach  and  nectarine, 
jnight  have  been  germed  the  aristocratic  fruits  of  England 
with  much  more  propriety  twenty  years  ago,  than  they  can  be 
now.  Formerly,  a  gentleman  would  have  been  ashamed  to 
bave  had  it  known  that  he  sold  his  garden  fruits  to  any  of 
the  shopkeepers  at  Norwich,  while  he  did  not  disdain  to 
send  his  bailiff's  wife  with  butter  and  eggs  to  sit  in  the  mar- 
ket all  day  long:  there  was  a  silly  vanity  which  deterred  him 
from  the  open  sale  of  his  garden  products ;  in  a  sort  of  clandes- 
tine manner  indeed  it  was  done,  and  the  London  fruiterers 
most  have  been  supplied  from  the  provinces — but  now,  if  a 
gentleman  makes  his  garden  his  hobby-horse,  and  spends  a 
thousand  a  year  on  his  hothouses,  he  has  sense  enough  to 
be  no  longer  ashamed  of  selling  his  pines  and  his  grapes ; 
and  has  at  last  discovered  that  while  he  is  making  a  profit 
on  his  amusements,  and  thus  obtaining  an  encouragement 
still  ftirther  to  pursue  them,  he  is  at  the  same  time  conferring 
a  great  favour  on  the  public,  and  diffusing  delicacies  and 
laxaries  among  a  numerous  class  of  persons,  who  are  enabled 
to  purchase  them  at  an  easy  price,  and  in  small  quantities 
or  large,  as  suit  their  pockets  best.  Pines  and  melons 
in  abundance  are  at  this  moment  (August)  to  be  seen  at  our 
fruiterers'  windows  in  Norwich,  and  hothouse  grapes  are 
poUicly  advertized  "  to  be  cut  fresh  from  the  vines  at  a  few 
minutes  notice."  London,  sends  hothouse  fruits  to  Paris. — 
So  much  for  horticulture  in  England. 

We  do  not  despair  of  seeing  pines  and  melons,  peaches, 
figs,  and  apricots,  gracing  the  daily  table  of  our  city  trades- 
men after  dinner;  but  these  luxuries,  alike  grateful  to  the 
palate  and  conducive  to  the  health,  must  be  cheap  before 
they  can  be  common.  We  are  rapidly  becoming  adepts  in 
the  economy  of  fuel ;  and,  accordingly,  hothouses  and  forc- 
ing-frames are  not  altogether  so  formidable,  in  point  of 
expense,  now,  as  they  used  to  be.  Mr.  M'Phail,  who  was 
twenty  years  gardener  to  Lord  Liverpool,  and  had  the  care 
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of  his  pineries,  pablifthed  a  very  seosibie  book,  (The  Gar- 
detur's  Rememhramcer)  in  which  he  intimates  that  pines  do 
not  require  so  much  he^t  as  is  often  imagined.  A  tempera- 
tare  of  sixty  degrees  is  suikient  to  keep  the  plants  alive 
during  the  winter;  this  temperature  may  be  easily  main- 
tained, without  the  aid  of  tire,  by  means  of  horse-dung  or 
the  leaves  of  trees  ;  and  he  positively  aAirms  that  his  own 
socoessioii -pines,  are  thus  preserved  all  the  year,  without 
Mie  aid  of  tire.  The  sun,  during  the  winter,  never  shines 
on  some  of  them,  their  leaves  are  continually  moist,  and 
water  is  in  their  centres  constantly.  The  application  of 
steam  to  the  beating  of  hothouses  appears  first  to  have  been 
attempted  by  Wakefield,  of  Liverpool,  in  1788 ;  and  it  was 
afterwards  effectually  applied  in  the  vault  of  a  cucumber- 
house  at  Knowle,  in  that  ueighbourhood,  by  Butler,  gardener 
to  the  Earl  of  Derby,  in  1792.  It  made  little  progress  till 
about  1816,  since  which  time  it  has  been  rapidly  extended  : 
and  wherever  an  extensive  range  of  hothouses  is  to  be  heated, 
it  will  be  fouqd  a  saving  of  fiiel  and  labour,  attended  with 
less  risk  of  overheating,  or  contamination  by  bad  air. — See 
Loudon*8  "  EncychpuBdia  of  Gardening,*' 

Mr.  Speechley,  well  known  for  his  useful  little  treatise  on 
the  "  Cuiture  t^the  Vine;'  and  his  "  Hints  in  Rnral  Eeo- 
wamy;'  has  suggested  that  our  peach  and  nectarine  trees, 
trained  against  walls,  oflen  become  diseased  firom  a  cause 
which  IS  little  attended  to.  The  decay  of  peach  and  necta- 
rine trees  almost  always  commences  on  the  upper  side  of  the 
large  branches ;  and  this  is  frequently  brought  on  by  the 
snow  being  permitted  to  lodge  on  the  horizontal  branches 
during  the  winter  or  spring  months,  but  more  particularly 
at  the  time  of  the  rising  of  the  sap,  in  spring.  In  a 
severe  season,  the  snow  goes  off  by  slow  degrees,  and  what 
is  dissolved  by  the  rays  of  the  sun  by  day  is  constantly  con- 
gealed into  ice  at  night.  Now  the  capillary  vessels,  says 
Mr.  Speechly,  which  are  thus  exposed,  being  surcharged 
with  moisture  in  the  evening,  the  frost  which  comes  on  at 
night  freeses  the  sap  in  the  vessels  which  contain  it,  and, 
causing  it  to  expand,  thus  tears  the  vessels  asunder,  and 
brings  on  a  decay  of  that  part  of  the  branch.  The  snow, 
therefore,  should  be  brushed  off  with  a  large  light  whisk, 
from  the  centre  of  the  tree  to  the  extremities  of  the  branches 
— not  in  the  opposite  direction,  lest  the  buds  should  be 
injured  or  broken  off. 
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We  have  said  that  Mr.  Knight  has  bred  several  new 
varieties  of  fruits.  The  general  analogy  which  exists  be- 
tween auimals  and  vegetables  might  naturally  have  led  to  an 
iBference  that,  as  by  mixing  breeds  of  different  species  of 
aaiiiials  we  produce  new  varieties,  so  a  similar  effect  would 
Fesult  from  fecundating  the  stigmata  of  one  flower  with 
the  farinft  of  another  of  a  different  species,  or  with  that  of  a 
variety  of  the  same.  The  principle  was  certainly  known 
long  before  Mr.  Kaight's  time,  but  it  is  to  him  that  we  are 
cbiefly  indebted  for  the  extent  of  its  application.  (See  PAy- 
tsioffia.  Sect.  vii.  2—Q,  for  some  instances  of  its  appii- 
oatHNi  a  hundred  years  ago ;  also  Bradley  s  Work  om  Garden- 
img  :  also  the  Both  Papers,  vols.  i.  p.  18,  and  v.  p.  38.) 
Indeed,  our  commonest  gardeners  have  long  been  aware  that 
an  intermediate  progeny  is  produced  from  these  innocent 
adulteries.  Bees,  or  the  gales  of  spring  are  usually  the  un- 
conscious ministers  of  such  intrigues,  and  the  offspring  is, 
therefore,  accideotai.  But  Mr.  Knight  has  successfully  em- 
ployed his  ingenuity  and  skill  in  producing  new  varieties, 
wbich  combine  the  peculiar  excellencies  of  both  the  parent 
fruits ;  and,  in  many  of  his  publications  he  has  given  in- 
structions how  to  proceed  in  conducting  similar  experiments. 

Much  as  we  may  excel — if  it  is  true  that  we  do  much 
excel — the  ancients  in  the  practical  part  of  gardening,  it  in 
worthy  to  be  noticed  that,  with  some  of  the  most  curious 
secrets  of  vegetable  physiology  they  were  almost  as  well 
acquainted  as  ourselves.  The  art  of  engrafting  and  of  inocu- 
laCing  b  of  very  great  antiquity  in  Europe,  but  is  supposed 
■oC  to  have  been  Known  to  the  Chinese,  or  to  the  natives  of 
Peru  and  South  America,  till  it  was  communicated  to  them 
by  the  Spanish  missionaries.  The  Chinese,  however,  were 
said  by  sir  George  Staunton,  in  his  tioie,  to  be  unacquainted 
with  it ;  and  to  produce  dwarf  fruit-trees,  which  are  brought 
lo  table  laden  with  fruit  at  their  festivals,  by  surrounding  a 
bnacfa  of  a  bearing  fruit  tree,  where  it  forks,  with  a  bag  of 
earth,  which  is  kept  moist  for  some  months,  till  the  branch 
puts  out  roots,  probably  from  the  lips  of  a  wound  in  the 
bark,  and  is  at  length  separated  and  transplanted  into  a  pot. 
— See  Embmity  to  Ckma,  vol.  ii.  p.  54.  8vo. 

Though  the  practice  of  engrafting  b  of  great  antiquity, 
it  b  not  once  adverted  to  by  Moses,  Hesiod,  or  Homer — in- 
deed, we  kuow  not  into  what  country  it  was  first  introduced, 
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by  whom,  or  at  what  period  of  time.  There  seems  to  be 
only  one  allusion  to  it  in  the  New  Testament,  and  none  in  the 
Old.  In  the  General  Epistle  of  St.  James  to  the  Twelve 
Tribes  (CH.  I.  v.  21)  is  to  be  found,  perhaps,  the  solitary 
one ;  where  the  apostle  says,  **  receive  the  engrafted  ward 
(r^  l(L^\trw  yJiyw)  with  meekness,  which  is  able  to  save  your 
souls."  The  expression  is  here  metaphorically  employed, 
but  with  singular  beauty  and  felicity,  to  designate  the  en- 
grafting of  the  new  and  yet  tender  tcian  of  Christianity  on 
the  old  ^ock  of  the  Mosaic  law.  That  the  practice  was  well 
known  and  in  common  tise,  may  be  safely  inferred  from  the 
introduction  of  such  an  allusion  by  the  apostle  to  illustrate 
the  relation  between  the  New  asd  the  Old  Dispensations. 

Had  the  gift  of  prophecy  been  imparted  to  the  poet  Virgil, 
he  couid  not  have  described  with  greater  truth,  and  force, 
and  feeling  the  expansion  of  Christianity,  and  the  elevation 
and  change  of  character  which  its  pure  doctrines  were  des- 
tined to  produce  on  man,  than  by  representing  it  as  a  vigo- 
rous scion  grafted  into  the  solid  trunk  of  Judaism  ;  as  a  vast 
tree,  to  use  his  own  expression,  '<  rising  up  to  heaven 
with  its  happy  branches,  and  wondering  at  the  new  foliage 
and  the  unknown  fruits  which  grace  them :" 

•       •       •       •       •    Deinde  feraces 
Plants  immittantar.    Nee  longum  tempos,  et  ingens 
ExuT  AD  CCELUM  raiiiis  felicibns  arbos, 
Mirator^ue  novas  frondes,  et  non  sua  poma. 

Geo.  II.  L.  82. 

If  any  one  is  desirous  of  knowing  the  state  of  science, 
such  as  it  was,  in  rural  affairs,  among  the  ancients,  he  may 
fortunately  gratify  his  curiosity  without  learning  either  Greek 
or  Latin  ;  for  Mr.  Owen,  of  Oxford,  translated  the  FETl- 
nONIKA  about  twenty  years  ago,  and  the  fourteen  books  of 
Palladius  Rutilius  Taurus  iBmilianus.  The  Georgics  of  Vir- 
gil are  accessible  also  to  the  English  reader ;  and  Pliny  and 
Columella  are  no  strangers  to  us.  After  specifying  several 
ways  by  which  plants  propagate  their  species  na/tfra/Zy, 
Virgil  proceeds  to  notice  those  which  are  used  by  human 
art:  and  he  distinctly  enumerates  suckers,  setts,  layers, 
cuttings,  dry  pieces  of  the  cleft  wood,  by  which,  he  says, 
the  olive  is  propagated  ;  and  lastly  by  engrafting,  {Geo.  ii. 
L.  21  and  seqq).  He  marks  the  distinction  between  engraft- 
ing and  inoculating  (l.  79,  &c.) ;  inoculation  being  performed 
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by  making  a  slit  in  the  bark  of  one  tree,  and  inserting  the 
bud  of  another  into  it.  There  are  various  methods  of  en- 
grafting now  in  use,  but  the  only  one  which  Virgil  describes 
is  what  is  called  cleft-grafUng,  that  is,  by  cleaving  the  bead 
of  the  stock,  and  placing  a  scion  from  another  tree  in  the 
cleft.  But  the  ancients  used  also  to  eng^raft  "  by  approach  \** 
and  Columella  describes  the  method,  when  he  directs  "  the 
stock  on  which  the  graft  is  to  be  inserted  to  be  planted  so 
near  the  tree  designed  to  be  propagated,  as  that  the  branches 
may  be  drawn  down  and  inserted  in  the  stock,  without  being 
eat  from  the  parent  tree  ;*'  he  directs  the  letting  it  remain 
two  years  belore  it  is  separated*^  (See  Abfes  on  MartyiCt 
GeorgicM,  II.  69).  Mingled  with  many  superstitious  ab- 
surdities, we  find  some  good  sense  and  many  practices 
reoonimended  by  the  Geoponic  writers  which  are  still 
used  in  the  culture  of  various  fruits.  The  ancients,  if 
^oorant  of  the  convertibility  of  leaf-buds  into  flower-buds, 
were  led  by  accident  la  adopt  a  practice  which  we  continue 
to  find  advantageous.  The  most  vigorous  branches  are  not 
those  to  be  relied  on  for  fruit ;  on  the  contrary,  when  a  tree 
is  very  luxuriant  and  **  runs  to  wood,'*  as  the  gardeners 
term  it,  it  is  rarely  fructiferous.  Leaf- buds  are  believed  to 
be  converted  into  flower-buds  by  impeding  the  descent  of  the 
new  candexes  along  the  bark  ;  and  this  we  eflect  by  binding 
a  strong  wire  tightly  around  it,  or  by  cutting  through  it  a 
spiral  ring,  or  by  depressing  the  too  vigorous  branches  down 
to  the  horizon,  or  even  below  it.  The  generation  of  leaf- 
buds  being  thus  impeded,  or  their  supply  of  nourishment 
intercepted,  nature,  it  is  imagined,  makes  a  successful  effort 
to  indemnify  and  compensate  herself  by  producing  flower- 
bods,  which  do  not  require  new  roots  to  pass  along  the  bark 
of  these  bended,  bandaged,  or  wounded  branches.  Thus, 
one  of  the  Geoponic  writers  (Sotion)  says,  that  **  if  you 
wish  an  apple-tree  to  bear  much  fruit,  and  not  to  shedf  it, 
you  should  cut  off  a  wide  piece  of  a  leaden  pipe,  and  bind 
It  round  the  stem,  a  foot  from  the  ground.  When  the  fruit 
begins  to  ripen,  remove  the  cincture ;  and  let  this  be  done 
e^ery  year,  and  the  tree  will  flourish.'*  The  notions  of  the 
aocaents  oo  the  subject  of  caprification  are  well  known.  The 
process,  as  described  by  many  Greek  and  Roman  writers-— 
by  Theophrastus,  Plutarch,  Plinyy  and  others,  is  precisely 
the  same  as  that  now  practised  ;  it  is  alluded  to  by  Palla- 
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diu8,  who  tays  that,  "  in  the  month  of  June,  about  the 
Solstice,  the  hg-trees  are  to  be  dressed — ^that  is,  the  fruit  of 
the  wild  fig  are  to  be  hung  on,  threaded  with  flax,  like  a 
garland/*  Another  of  the  Geoponic  writers  (Democritns) 
says,  **  that  the  fig-tree  will  not  cast  its  fruit  if,  when  the 
moon  is  at  the  full,  you  suspend  some  fig^on  it ;  wherefore 
some  insert  a  shoot  on  each  tree,  that  they  may  not  be  obliged 
to  do  this  every  year/*  All  ancient  writers  agree  that  scions 
of  one  genus  may  be  engrailed  on  stocks  of  another.  Flo- 
rentiBus  says,  **  if  yoo  grafl  the  vine  on  the  cherry,  yon  will 
have  very  early  grapes;  for,  at  the  seasom  in  which  the 
cberry-tree  has  been  accustomed  to  produce  its  own  fruit. 
It  will,  at  the  same  period,  afford  grapes — ^that  is,  in  the 
spring."  Virgil  and  Columella  contend  for  the  possibility 
of  successfully  grafting  scions  on  stocks,  not  only  of  different 
species,  but  of  different  genera,  orders,,  and  classes.  The 
latter,  particularly  in  his  work  "  De  Arboribiu"  devotes  a 
chapter  to  prove  this  doctrine,  in  opposition  to  more  ancient 
writers  who  had  denied  it ;  and  he  gives  particular  directions 
how  to  make  the  fig  and  the  olive-trees  unite.  Virgil  also 
says  that  planes  have  been  engrafted  with  apples— that  the 
mountain  ash  has  been  white  with  pear-blossoms,  and  that 
swine  have  mancbed  acorns  that  have  fallen  from  ehns : 

£t  88epe  alterins  ramos  impnnd  yidemns, 
Vertere  in  altcrius,  mutatamqiie  insita  mala 
Ferre  pymm,  et  pmnis  lepidosa  mbescere  corna. 

Obo.  u.  SS. 

Again, 

loaeHtnr  verd  ex  fetn  nncis  arbitns  borrida, 
£t  steriles  plataiiii  malos  gesaere  valentes : 
Castanese  fagas,  orausque  incaouit  albo 
Flore  pyri :  glandemque  sues  freg^re  sub  ulmis. 

Geo.  II.  70. 

Virgil,  however,  was  a  poet  as  well  as  a  philosopher,  and, 
perhaps,  might  have  exclaimed  with  Matt.  Prior,  if  any 
oine  had  asked  if  he  had  actually  seen  such  things — "  Odds 
life!  must  one  swear  to  the  truth  of  a  song?**  It  should, 
however,  be  acknowledged  that,  when  we  have  to  translate 
the  names  of  plants  from  a  dead  language  tivto  a  living  one — 
wlien  we  have  to  engraft  English  setofit  on  old  Latin  and 
Greek  sfoeib,  we  are  in  great  danger  of  prodacing  a  Hybrid 
progeny.  At  any  rate,  modem  experimentalists  have  been  less 
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foftttftate  thaa  the  ancieuts ;  asd  Mr«  Loudoo,  id  his  very 
laborious  and  capital  work,  the  "  Enc}fehp<edia  of  Gardem- 
img,^*  well  reduces  the  theory  of  grafting  to  a  lew  simple 
particulars :  graft  only  varieties  of  the  same  species,  species 
of  the  same  genus,  and,  by  extension,  genera  of  the  same 
natural  family.  Unless  this  union  of  natures  be  attended 
to,  permanent  success  will  not  attend  the  operation. 

He  have  obtained  from  Mrs.  Mackie,  who  occupies  the 
largest  nursery  grounds  in  the  county,  a  list  of  fruits  taid 
to  be  indigeaons  in  Norfolk :  strictly  speaking,  however,  thej 
are  none  of  them  indigenous,  but,  probably,  many  are  vari- 
eties originally  raised  here,  or,  from  an  adaptation  to  our  soil 
and  climate,  may  flourish  among  us  in  an  eminent  degree. — 
The  following  is  her  list : — 

Norfolk  beefin  apple ;  Oxnead  pearmain ;  Norwich  white 
pippin  ;  Stag's  summer  nonpareil ;  London,  or  five-crowned 
pippin,  no  doubt  a  Norfolk  fruit ;  sea  ptppin  ;  Bland's  sum- 
mer pippin ;  Sieley's  mignonne ;  nutmeg  pippin  ;  branch 
ditto  ;  Ringwood's  seedling ;  pump  ;  Downham  pippin  ; 
Adam*s seedling ;  belle  bonne;  Norfolk  and  Hethersett  pip- 
pins;^ Britanniapear;caroun  cherry;  St.  Augustine's  grape; 
yellow  autumn-bearing  raspberry ;  Nield's  white-rose  goose- 
berry ;  Norwich  seedling  ditto ;  claret  maple  ditto.  In 
London's  **  Dticrij^ve  Catalogue  of  Appiei^**  we  also 
find  the  Norfolk  storing  and  the  Norfolk  greening;  the 
dumpling ;  the  colman,  and  the  Norfolk  paradise ;  all  de- 
scribed by  Forsyth. 

To  these  apples  we  may  add.  Colonel  Harbord*s  pippin  ;t 
the  Caroline  ;l  winter  colman  ;  Norfolk  colman,  or  coalman, 
from  its  dark  colour ;  winter  broaden,  or  broadend,  a  com- 
mon apple  in  old  cottage  gardens,  brought  in  great  plenty 
to  tb(  Norwich  market  from  Michaelmas  to  Christmas, 
and,  with  care,  it  will  keep  much  later;  Harvey,  or  Dr. 
Harvey's  apple,  an  excellent  sweet-meat  baked,  a  hardy 
tree  ;  Baxter's  pearmain,  a  handsome  pear-shaped  apple  ; 
Hubbard's  pearmain,  fruit  as  bnght  as  gold,  and  never 
seen  out  of  the  county ;  winter  magetin,   resembling  the 


•  TiM  fonMT  ctowIm;  In  tb«  gudm  •£  tb«  lUr.  T.S.  BmU*,  Md  Um  Ulttr  in  that 
«f  J«lHi  BrowM,  CM.  HttlMrMlt. 

♦  K*aMd  froai  Um  late  lord  Safltld. 

I  Dowafv  ladjr  SUMd't  ChrlsUaa  naiM,  and  growiof  io  tht  f ardtn  at  BlkkHng. 
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London  pippin  in  form;*  Fouldon  pearmatn,  resembling 
the  nonpareil  ;t  Horsham  russet  ;t  white  stone  pippin,  a 
white  pippin,  but  differing  from  the  Yorkshire  white  pip- 
pin, and  the  one  mentioned  by  Forsyth  ;  winter  Dutch 
queening ;  Dutch  mignonne. — Sec  **  An  Account  of  some 
of  the  best  varieties  of  Apples  peculiar  to,  or  cultivated 
in  the  County  of  Norfolk,"  by  Mr.  George  Lindley,  in 
in  the  Hitrt,  TVoim.  vol.  iv.  p.  66. 

Some  of  our  best  table  apples  seem  to  he  leaving  us  by 
the  decay  of  old  age;  Virgil  daid,  nearly  two  thousand 
years  ago,  that  it  was  the  nature  of  apples  to  degenerate 
and  forget  their  former  juices,  and  that  the  vine  would  bear 
wretched  clusters,  only  fit  for  birds  to  pick : 

Pomaque  deffeoerant  saccos  obltta  priores : 

£t  tnrpes  avlbiiB  pnedam  fert  uva  racemos.     Geo.  ii.  60. 

There  are  conflicting  opinions  on  this  subject ;  and  the 
controversv,  if  it  may  be  so  called,  is  v^ry  interesting.  Mr. 
Knight's  tEeorv  is,  that  the  progeny  of  apple  trees  partici^ 
pates  in  the  degeneracy  of  the  parent  trunk,  when  that 
degeneracy  takes  place  not  through  accident,  but  age.  The 
moil,  the  red-streak,  with  the  musts  and  golden  pippin,  says 
he,  are  in  the  last  stage  of  decay,  and  the  stire  and  fox- 
whelp  are  hastening  rapidly  after  them.  The  durability  of 
the  apple  and  pear  is  different  in  different  varieties ;  but  he 
thinks  that  none  of  either  will  vegetate  with  vigour,  much, 
if  at  all,  beyond  the  life  of  the  parent  stock,  provided  that 
died  from  mere  old  age. 

*  There  is  aomething  very  pecalUr  In  this  tree :  the  insect  which  hat,  for  manjr 
venrs  infested  tlie  bottom  of  the  trnnk  of  an  old  tree  of  the  kind  In  Norwich, 
oelotr  where  it  has  been  grafted,  has  never  been  observed  upon  any  other  part  though 
the  other  trees  are  pestered  with  it. 

The  iosect  itself  is  of  a  beantiftil,  deep  cUret  colour ;  and  It  Is  enveloped  in  a  sub- 
stance of  dautling  whiteness,  which  loolcs  lllce  cotton,  and  Instantly  melts,  as  It  were, 
firora  the  slightest  pressure  between  the  Anger  and  thumb.  It  is  the  Aphis  Lauigera 
of  linnsras  ;  exhibited  in  SaUsburg  on  Gardenltig,  and  in  Loudon^*  Eneyciopttdla 
of  Gardening, 

t  Growing  in  the  garden  of  Mn.  Horrex,  of  Fouldon,  in  this  county. 

X  A  seedling,  about  thirty  years  old,  from  a  nonpareil,  raised  by  Mrs.  Goose,  of 
Horsham  St.  Faith's,  near  Norwich. 

We  may  remark,  en  passat^f  **  That  the  true  Turkey  Khubarb  first  flowered  In 
Norwich,  In  the  garden  oelonging  to  Mr.  Charles  Bryant,  schoolmaster,  in  Magdalen 
street.  May  10th,  1760.  This,  it  is  said,  was  the  first  plant  introduced  into  this  island, 
except  one  in  the  Botanic  Garden,  Edinburgh,  last  summer." — Orvsgrove't  New*, 

The  seeds  of  a  new  sort  of  celery  obtained  from  the  island  of  Laroos,  in  Turkey, 
wMch  grows  to  the  height  of  three  feet,  and  possesssi  other  superior  properties,  has 
lately  been  introdnced  iato  this  coonty.— OM  Momikip  Mmg,  Juljf,  1797. 
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The  paternal  offsprings  of  vegetables,  in  Uieir  buds  and 
bulbs,  exactly  resemble  their  parents,  as  we  see  in  the  pro- 
pagation of  flowers  by  roots,  and  in  the  engrafting  of 
fruit-trees;  but  their  seminal  offspring  are  generated  by 
two  parents,  are  nourished  by  the  female,  and  are  con- 
stantly exhibiting  new  varieties,  as  we  perceive  in  apple  trees 
raised  from  seed,  and  in  peas,  beans,  peaches,  grapes,  &c., 
produced  in  endless  diversity  by  impregnating  the  stigmata 
of  one  flower  with  the  farina  of  another  of  a  different  species. 
Graiis,  according  to  Mr.  Knight,  though  transplanted  into 
other  trees,  are  still  a  simple  elongation  of  the  original  tree, 
and  feel  the  effect  of  age,  like  the  trees  from  which  they  are 
taken.  If  this  theory  is  true,  all  those  plants  which  are  con- 
ttnoally  propagated  by  bulbs,  suckers,  wires,  and  buds,  must 
in  time  degenerate  with  their  parent  plants ;  and  the  dege- 
neracy can  be  arrested  or  cured  only  by  applying  to  other 
varieties,  derived  from  a  seminal  offspring.  Mr.  Knight*s 
theory,  however,  is  not  without  its  difficulties,  and  has  had 
its  assailants.  If  there  is  a  limited  period  for  the  existence 
of  all  organized  matter  in  the  vegetable  creation,  as  in  the 
animal ;  and  if  every  vegetable  offspring,  except  that  which 
is  derived  from  seed,  is  a  simple  elongation  or  division  of 
the  parent  life,  then  the  diseased  appearance  of  young  trees 
raised  by  graft  is  readily  explained ;  but  not  so  readily  can 
we  account  for  the  vigour  of  others  after  a  very  long  culture, 
and  for  the  improvement  in  some,  apparently  increasing  with 
the  increase  of  their  age.  Without  going  further,  we  may 
instance  the  vine,  notwithstanding  VirgiFs  authority,  who, 
after  all,  was  more  of  a  poet  than  a  philosopher.  In  the 
first  volume  of  the  Hort.  Trans.  AjiT.  6,  Mr.  Knight,  men- 
tioning the  different  periods  which  different  kinds  of  fruit- 
trees  require  to  attain  the  *'  age  of  pubertv,''  ascribes  to  the 
Tine  *'  three  or  four  years**  only.  Now  it  is  well  known  that 
the  oldest  plants  give  the  best  wine,  and  that  a  long  course 
of  years  b  necessary  to  bring  them  to  perfection.  It  is  sup- 
posed that  we  have  more  than  fourteen  hundred  varieties 
of  the  vine  ;*  and  we  are  told  by  baron  Picot  de  la  Peyrouse, 
in  his  account  of  the  agriculture  of  Montastruc,  that  in  the 

•  AtUr  SBcntloiiInf  by  name  a  great  many  torti  of  crape*,  their  Tariooi  qnalities 
ami  tb«  aoU*  wbkb  mU  them  best,  VirgU  says  that  U  u  Impowlbie  to  enumerate  all 
tbc  diierent  •peciet ;  and  that  yon  may  ai  well  attempt  to  connt  the  aandi  which  are 
dri^m  on  the  Lyblan  shore  by  a  tonth  wind, or  the  btllowi  that  beat  against  the  ships 
an  cast  wind  blowt  over  the  Ionian 
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Clo8  de  Vofois,  which  is  the  vineyard  where  the  greatest 
quantity  of  Burgundy  wine  is  produced,  no  new  plants  have 
been  set  for  three  hundred  years,  the  vines  being  renewed 
by  laying  the  old  trunks,*  but  the  root  never  being  separated 
from  the  stoek.     This  celebrated  vineyard  is  never  manured, 
and  the  soil,  v^ich  is  about  three  feet  deep,  is  a  line -stone 
gravel  on  lime-stone  rock.     Its  extent  is  160  arpents,  from 
which  is  made,  in  a  good  year,  160  to  200  hogsheads ;  the 
wine  is  so  excellent,  that  it  sells,  on  the  spot,  at  five  francs  a 
bottle,  and  each  hogshead  contains  about  260  bottles.     The 
vineyard  is  of  the  Pipean  grape.     Now  as  these  plants,  yet 
fiourbhing  in   the  highest  perfection,  are  not  propagated 
from  seed,  but  by  layers  or  suckers  from  the  roots,  we  do 
not  exactly  see  Iuhv  Mr.  Knight  can  consider  them  as  simple 
elongations  of  the  parent  plant,  participating  in  its  natural 
decay.     Messrs.  Williamson  (in  toe  H<Krt»  TrasM.  vol.  hi.) 
and  Biggs  (in  ditto,  vol.  i.)  and  Speechley,  in  his  ''  HhiU 
in  Rural  Economy t**  and  Loudon,  in  his  omni-prehennve 
**  Encychpcsdia,'  (if  we  may  coin  the  word)  are  of  opinion 
that  the  deterioration  of  the  apple  and  other  fruits  may  be 
owing  to  the  climate,  and  that  the  return  of  genial  summers 
would  restore  us  as  good  fruit  as  ever.     The  latter  will  not 
listen   to  the  notion  that  plants  propagated  by  extension 
partake,  in  any  degree,  of  the  same  period  of  life  as  the 
parent.     <*  Vines,  olives,  poplars,  and  willows,*'  says  he^ 
"  have  been  propagated  by  extension  for  ages,  and  are  still, 
as  far  as  can  be  ascertained,  as  vigorous  as  they  were  in  the 
time  of  Noah  or  Pliny."     It  is  unquestionably  true,  he  ac- 
knowledges, that  all  varieties  have  a  tendency  to  degenerate 
into  the  primitive  character  of  the  species ;  but  Lovdon  still 
thinks  that  any  variety  may  be  perpetuated  with  all  its  ex- 
cellencies, by  proper  culture,  and  more  especially  varieties  of 
trees.     Biggs  has  rather  a  striking  case  in  favour  of  this 
opinion :  he  says  (Hort.    Trans,  vol.  i.  art.  11)  "  the 
apple  tree  will  veadtly  grow  by  cuttings,  and  trees  raised  in 
this  way  from  healthy  one-year-old  branches,  with  hlo$9om 

Qoem  qui  scire  velit,  libyd  veJit  aeqoorit  idem 

Biscere  qaam  malle  Zephyro  tarbentiir  areiUB  : 

A  at,  abi  uATigiis  Tioltrnuor  inddit  Eohm 

Ndtte,  qnoC  lonH  Yvniaiit  ad  litora  flactM.  Gro.  1 1.  lOff. 

*  Virgil  also  recommends  tlie  propagatioo  of  rines  by  Ugera  \  the  method  stiil 
pr«clit«d  in  prefeience  to  cottings: 

Sed  (rnneis  olcae  meliof,  propagine  Vites 
Respondent.  C€0,  if.  64. 
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hmds  vpon  them,  ^ill  continue  to  go  on  bearing  the  finest 

possible  fruit,  in  a  small  compass,  for  many  years.*'     He 

asserts  that  they  are  less  liable  to  canker  than  when  raised 

from  grafting.     "  Ii  have  more  than  once  experienced  this  in 

the  golden  pippin,  cuttings  of  which  have  remained  seven 

years  in  perfect  health,  when  grafts,  taken  not  only  from  the 

sam^  tree,    but  from  the  very  branch,  part  of  which  was 

divided  into  cuttings,  cankered  in  two  or  three  years." 

Speech  ley  says,  in  his  Hints,  ^c,  note  at  p.  189,  that  "  as 

stocks,  for  the  purpose  of  engrafting  apples,  are  invariably 

laised  from  seed,  generally  from  crab  pippins,  whenever  a 

catting  b  taken  from  an  aged  tree,  in  a  state  of  decay,  and 

engrafted  upon  a  thriving  stock  immediately  from  seed,  it 

may,   with  propriety,  be  considered  as  a  renovation   from 

decrepid  old   age  to  yoath  and   healthful  vigour."     Mr. 

8peechley*s  notion,  then,  is  diametrically  opposite  to  that 

ot    Lord  Bacon,   that   *'  the   scion  over-ruleth  the   stock 

quite ;  aad  the  stock  b  but  passive  only,  giving  aliment,  but 

no  motion,  to  the  graft :"  it  is  equally  so  to  that  of  Mr. 

Knight »  who  expresses  his  "  confidence,  from  very  extensive 

and  long  experience,  that  the  graft  derives  nutriment  only, 

and  not  growth,  from  the  young  stock  in  which  it  is  inserted, 

and  that,  with  the  life  of  the  parent  stock,  the  graft  retains 

its  habits  and  its  constitution.''     Mr.  Speechley,  we  see, 

looks  on  the  stock  as  over-ruling  the  scion — as  restoring  the 

latter,  *'  when  taken  from  an  ^ged  tree,  in  a  state  of  decay, 

to  yoiith  and  <4)ealthful  vigour."    This  is  turning  the  tables 

OD  lord  Bacon  and   Mr.  Knight,  with  a  vengeance  ;  but  he 

is  perfectly  consistent  with  the  opinions  he  held  many  years 

before ;  for,  in  his  useful  little  work  **  On  the  Culture  nf 

the  Vine,"  be  says,  **  that  scions  engrafted  on  more  vigorous 

trees,  ef  the  tame  genut,  have  thence  acquired  greater  vigour 

M  the  growth  of  their  leaf-buds  and  fruit-buds  ;**  and  he 

adds,  that  he  had  improved  many  kinds  of  vines  by  engrafting 

those  which  have  generally  weak  wood  on  plants  which  are 

stronger.. 

Considerable  obscnrity  envelops  the  philosophy  of  engraft- 
ing ;  the  fact  probably  is,  that  there  is  a  much  greater  reci- 
procal influence  and  alliance  between  the  stock*  and  the 
scion  than  is  generally  allowed.  Many  facts  have  been 
recorded  which  imply  this. — (See  Darwin*s  Phytohgia, 
SBCT.  XT.  pa88im.)---Bradley  states  an  instance  in  which  the 
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scion  of  a  variegated  jessamine  gave  variegation  to  the  leaver 
below   it  of  the  onvariegated  jessamine  on  which  it  was 
grafted,  though  the  graft  itself  perished.     Laurence  inocu- 
lated some  buds  of  a  striped  jessamine  into  the  branches  of 
the  plain  sort,  and,  as  he  asserts,  he  has  several  times  expe- 
rienced that,  if  the  bud  lives  only  two  or  three  months,  it 
will  communicate  its  disease  to  the  whole  circumfluent*  sap, 
and  the  tree  will  become  entirely  striped.     Mr.  Fairchild 
budded  a  passion  tree,  the  leaves  of  which  were  spotted  with 
yellow,  into  one  that  bore  long  fruit ;  and  though  the  buds 
did  not  take,  in  a  fortnight,  yellow  spots  began   to  show 
themselves,  about  three  feet  above  the  inoculatum,  and,  in  a 
short  time  afterwards,  similar  spots  appeared  on  a  shoot 
which  came  out  of  the  ground  on  another  part  of  the  plant, — 
(Bradley  on  Gardening,  vol.  ll.  p.  129.) — ^These  facts  are 
the  more  curious,  since  from  experiments  of  engrafting  red 
currants  on  black  (ibid,  vol.  ii.),  the  fruit  does  not  ac- 
quire any  change  of  flavour ;  and  by  many  other  experi- 
ments, neither  colour  nor  any  other  change  is  produced 
in  the  fruit  engrafted  on  other  stocks.      Bradley,  never- 
theless, considers  the  stock  merely  as  a  fund  of  vegetable 
matter,  which  is  to  be  filtered  through  the  scion,  digested, 
and  brought  to  maturity,  as  the  time  of  g^wth  in  the  vessels 
of  the  scion  directs;  for  the  scion,  says  he,   presen-es   its 
natural  purity  and  intent,  though  it  be  (ed  and  nourished  by 
a  mere  crab :  he  accordingly  assimilates  grafUng  to  planting. 
But  if  the  stock  should  be  considered  merely  as  a  medium  of 
nutrition,  the  reason  is  not  very  obvious  why  scions  do  not 
succeed  when  grafted  on  stocks  of  different  genera,  orders, 
and  even  classes.    The  ancients,  as  we  have  seen,  asserted 
that,  with  them,  they  did  so  succeed. — (See  various  notes  on 
the  second  Georgic,  bv  professor  Marty u,  on  this  subject,  in 
his  edition  of  Virgil.) — Modetn  gardeners  have  been  less 
fortunate :  Du  Hamel  tried  a  great  many  experiments  on 
this  subject,  but  was  always  unsuccessful  in  his  attempts — 
such  as  the  pear  on  the  oak,  the  elm,  the  plum,  &c,,  and  a 
very  intelligent  working  gardener  at  Norwich,  with  whom 
we  have  conversed,  told  us  he  had  often  tried  similar  expe- 
riments without  success  ;  his  expression  was,  that  ''  the 
scions  always  appeared  to  imbibe  poison  from  the  stock,'' — 
See,  however,  Darwin*s  Phytohgia,  SBCT.  xv.  1—4. 

The  Flemish  and  Dutch  have  long  been  celebrated  for 
their  fruits,  flowers,  and  culioary  vegetables.     Evelyn  says 
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that  **  it  was  throngh  the  plain  industry  of  one  Harris,  a 
fmiterer  to  Henry  VUL,  that  the  fields  and  environs  of 
about  thirtY  towns  in  Kent  only  were  planted  with  fruit 
from  Flanders,  to  the  universal  benefit  and  general  im- 
provement of  the  county."  **  Festivals  of  Flora  *'  are  still 
held  twice  a  year  at  Ghent,  at  midsummer  and  midwinter, 
by  the  Agricultural  Society  of  that  town ;  the  plants  are 
exhibited  for  three  days.  By  a  pleasing  fiction,  the  plants 
alone  are  said  to  be  competitors,  and  the  successful  plant  is 
said  to  be  crowned.  The  reward  is  an  honorary  medal. 
Flonsts'  flowers  have  long  been  an  object  of  commerce  in 
Holland,  and  throughout  all  the  Low  Countries,  where  the 
most  preposterous,  and  almost  incredible  sums  have  been 
given  for  a  tulip,  a  hyacinth,  a  ranunculus,  or  an  anemone. 

The  taste  for  florists'  flowers  in  England  is  generally  sup- 
posed to  have  been  brought  over  from  Flanders  with  our 
worsted  manufacturers,  during  the  persecution  of  Philip  H.; 
and  the  cruelties  of  the  duke  of  Alva,  in  1567,*  became 
the  occasion  of  our  receiving,  through  the  Flemish  weavers, 
gilliflowers,  carnations,  and  Provence  roses;  accordingly, 
flowers  were  much  cultivated  in  Norwich  from  the  time  that 
those  industrious  refugees  took  shelter  here.  Sir  James 
Smith  (in  the  Linnaean  Transactions,  vol.  ii,  p.  296,)  men- 
tions a  play  called  *'  Rhodon  and  Iris,"  which  was  acted 
at  the  florists*  feast  at  Norwich,  in  1637,t  &  proof  that  the 
culture  of  flowers  was  held  in  great  estimation  at  that 
time;  and  in  1761,  Evelyn  mentions  sir  Thomas  Brown's 
garden  there,  as  containing  a  paradise  of  rarities,  and  the 
gardens  of  all  the  inhabitants  as  full  of  excellent  flowers. 
From  Norwich,  the  love  of  flowers  seems  to  have  spread  to 
other  manufacturing  establishments ;  (see  Loudon  s  Ency- 
clopcsdia,  p.  84),  and  the  taste  still  remains  popular  not  only 
there,  but  among  the  weavers  in  Spitalfields,  Manchester, 
Bolton,  and  most  of  the  commercial  towns  in  Lancashire,! 
and  many  in  Cheshire,  Derbyshire,  and  other  counties. 

It  is  not  much  to  the  credit  of  Norwich,  however,  that 
having  had,  for  thirty  or  forty  years,  residing  within  its  walls 

*  U7S.  la  rewards  to  Uie  Dochman  fardeoer  for  bis  travayle  flroni  Norwich  to 
HcM*.  (Hcnp^Te)  to  viewe  y*  orchardea,  gardyna,  and  walkes,  iijt*  ilijd.  Paid  to 
lh«  DackoHUi  for  clyppinf  the  knotti,  alterinEtbe  alleys,  setting  the  grounde,  finding 
Wrbs,  aad  bordering  tlic  aaroe,  xU.-^age's  Juengrave,  p.  17. 

i  AdvcrtiacmcBta  for  Florists'  Feastt  are  often  to  be  met  with  in  the  early  Norwich 
ospers.  "  Shows  of  well-blown  flowers,  by  the  sons  of  Flora,'*  are  advertised  in  tb<> 
Norwidi  Oaactte  for  17S0.    •*  TickeU  Sjt.  each,  and  civil  nsage." 

t  Qwutfiltes  of  tnliptf  have  1>een  sent  to  these  places  from  Norwich. 
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the  most  accomplished  botanist  ia  Europe ;  having  had  the 
illustrious  president  of  tlie  Linnsean  society,  the  author  of 
the  "Flora  Britaunica/'  of  the  '*  Introduction  to  Physio- 
logical and  Systematical  Botany,"  and  of  various  other  works 
relating  to  that  interesting  study ;  having  had  for  such  a 
series  of  years  Sir  James  Edward  Smith  as  a  resident 
citizen,  it  will  not  be  deemed  much  to  the  credit  of  Nor- 
wich, that  it  never  yet  established  a  Botanic  Garden 
for  the  recreation  of  scientific  persons,  aud  for  the  pro- 
secution of  their  pursuits.  While  Edinburgh,  Glasgow,  Dub- 
lin, Cork,  Chelsea,  Kew,  Oxford,  Cambridge,  Hull,  York, 
Liverpool,  and  our  neighbour  Bury,  have  their  botanic  gar- 
dens ;  Norwich,  on  the  person  of  one  of  whose  citizens  the 
mantle  of  Linnteus  descended,  and  who  possessed  his  library 
and  collection,  neglected  to  avail  itself  of  those  favourable 
auspices  which  it  enjoyed.  Sir  James  Smith,  with  a  few 
scientific  friends,  did  once  invite  the  citizens  of  Norwich  to 
establish  a  botanic  garden ;  he  offered  his  subscription,  and 
he  offered  what  was  far  more  valuable,  his  assistance  in 
laying  it  out,  furnishing  it,  and  giving  instructions  for  its 
management.  This  opportunity  was  lost,  and  so  far  as  hit) 
services  are  concerned,  for  ever !  The  best  monument  they 
can  BOW  offer  to  the  memory  of  one  so  amply  entitled  to  an 
honourable  nemoriai  in  fais  native  city,  is  to  acknowledge 
the  errors  they  once  committed,  by  making  a  prompt,  reso- 
lute, and  effectual  effort  to  retrieve  it,  by  establishing  a 
good  Botanic  Garden  in  its  vicinity,*  and  connecting 
with  it  a  Horticultural  Society. 

There  are  several  gentlemen  in  our  ueighbourkobd  who 
have  given  their  attention  to  the  culture  of  particular  fruits 
for  the  table,  or  of  flowers  for  the  garden.  While  it  may 
aeem  invidious,  perhaps,  to  single  out  any  individual,  it  is 
nevertheless  impossible  not  to  allude  to  the  very  distin- 
piisbed  success  which  has  attended  Mr.  Crawshay,  at  Hon- 
ingfaam  hall,  in  his  culture  of  the  grape  and  the  pine :  the 

— -^  I  -     —        -  —      --  1—  I 

*  Gardening  {b  coltiviited  by  mioy  UdlM  and  gentleroen  of  Uds  city  nod  Iti  Boborbs 
to  great  extent.  Mr.  Midilletou,  of  the  Crescent,  wboM  ikill  in  prodociug  flowerf  ii 
onlv  to  be  cqaalled  by  hii  liberality  In  parting  from  tbem,  bat  produced  a  dahlin, 
railed  Middleton'B  SoYerelgn,  which  he  rai»4>d  In  I8t3;  it  It  of  a  fine  d««p  scarlet 
▼elveC  coloor,  from  Sve  to  mx  feet  tiigb,  and  iB  hardy. — Sec  Hort.  Tran*,  vol.  tii. 
p.  IS9  We  cannot  leave  the  sabject  of  gardening,  withoat  mentioning  the  intercatlng 
specinienB  of  aloes,  stapellas,  and  mlsenibrianthcmoniB,  &c.,  the  property  of  Mr. 
tlltcliln,  of  St.  Michaers  Cotlany,  and  the  polite  manner  In  which  he  allows  the 
lorcrs  of  plants  to  inspect  and  profit  ftrom  his  nniqne  collection. 
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extent  to  which  he  grows  these  delicious  luxuries,  the  early 
,  period  at  which  he  brought  the  former  to  full  bearing,  and 
the  great  perfection,  both  as  to  size  and  flavour,  to  which 
he  has  raised  them,  entitle  Mr.  Crawsbay  to  the  praise  of 
beiBg  the  most  skitful  among  the  many  skilful  gardeners  oi 
this  county. 

In  drawing  up  the  foregoing  sketch  of  our  Agriculture 
and  Horticulture,  recourse  has  occasionally  been  bad  to 
oertaia  articles  on  these  subjects,  which  are  sprinkled  among 
the  pages  of  the  Anttual  and  Monthly  Reviews ;  lest  any  cu- 
rious eye  should  detect  what  he  fancies  too  close  a  resem- 
blaace,  it  is  thought  necessary,  or  at  least  prudent,  to  state, 
that  the  same  writer  who  prepared  the  one  prepared  the 
other  also. 


'     BOTANY. 

It  does  not  appear  that  systematic  botany  was  particu- 
larly studied  in  Norwich  till  towards  the  latter  end  of  the 
eighteenth  century — ^tl^^e  was  indeed  a  set  of  botanists  very 
distinct  from  the  florists,  though  like  them  mostly  in  humble 
life,  who  amused  themselves  in  herborizing  in  the  country, 
and  who  referred  their  discoveries  to  the  names  and  descrip- 
tions of  old  English  authors,  particularly  Gerarde  and 
Parkinson,  sometimes  perhaps  to  Ray.  Some  of  these  are 
still  in  being,  and  a  society,  founded  many  years  ago,  existed 
IB  1804;  Imt  the  number  of  these  properly  called  botanists 
h%s  always  been  very  inconsiderable  compared  with  the 
cnltivators  of  fine  flowers,  who,  among  the  journeymen 
weavers  and  other  persons  employed  in  the  manufacture,  are 
Terj  samerous. 

The  following  are  the  anthers  who  have  written  on  the 
natoral  history  of  this  county. 

Thomas  Tussbr,  gent.,  was  born  near  Witbam,  Essex, 
\Sl5f  received  a  liberal  education  at  Eton  school,  and  at  Trinity  col- 
lege, Cambridge ;  he  lived  many  years  as  a  fanner  in  Snffolk,  and 
afterwards  at  west  Dereham,  and  in  Norwich,  and  attained  by  the 
iaterest  of  Salisbory,  dean  of  Norwich,  a  singing  man's  place  in  that 
eathedral ;  be  afterwards  removed  to  London,  where  he  pablished  the 
ir»t  editk>n  of  His  worths,  and  died  in  1560.  Tnsser  was  the  first  to 
introdiice  the  solnect  of  gardening,  and  has  given  as  not  only  a  list  of 
the  fnyts,  bat  idso  of  all  the  pfants  coHivated  in  onr  gardens.  His 
priaeipal  work  was  **  Five  hundred  points  of  good  Husbandry/* — See 
CkmlmenT  Bief.  DUt. 
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Sir  Thomas  Browns,  for  ao  aocouot  of  whom.  Bee 

p.  1141,  first  obsenred  the  taimU/ndietm  mi  the  Norfolk  coast    The 

oldest  nrnme  amoDg  the  botanists  of  this  city  is  that  of Wilson, 

a  tailor,  who  made  freqacDt  joameys  to  Loodon  about  17S8  and  1740 
— part  of  his  Herbariom,  very  sdeniifically  named,  fell  into  the  hands 
of  the  late  sir  James  Smith ;  from  thence  it  appears,  that  he  collected 
and  dried  many  plants  from  the  physic  garden  at  Chelsea,  and  from 
Gray's  nursery  at  Fulham ;  among  his  pupils  were  Mr.  Chbistopukr 
Smart,  of  the  same  business,  and  Mr.  Cbristopher  Newman,  a 
man  in  a  more  elevated  situation  in  life.  Mr.  Wiluam  Humpret 
first  discovered  the  %eaperriMi  pkmUmdeB,  and  lir.  Woodward  the 
Batumi  of  Persoon,  a  most  sincular  fungus,  not  known  out  of  the 
neighbourhood  of  Norwich.  Mr.  jambs  Fox,  a  weaver,  is  mentioned 
in  tiie  second  volume  of  the  LinuKan  Transactions,  p.  S16,  as  the 
first  person  who  ever  raised  a  Ifcap^dUam  from  seed.  He  lived  to  an 
advanced  age. 

John  Pitchford,  after  being  a  student  of  physic  in  Lon- 
don, settled  in  Norwich  in  1709,  where  he  long  practised  as  a  surgeon 
and  apothecaryln  the  city  and  iu  neighbourhc^,  especially  among  tlie 
Catholics,  being  himself  of  that  persuasion;  his  moral  character  and 
truly  christian  spirit  would  have  done  honour  to  any  church  or  sect ; 
he  leA  behind  him  five  children.  Mr.  P.  was  the  last  of  a  school  of 
botanists  of  this  city,  among  whom  the  vrritings  and  merits  of  Linnaeus 
irere  perhaps  more  early,  or  at  least  morephilosophically  studied  and 
appreciatea,  than  in  any  other  part  of  Great  Britain.  He  died  in 
Norwich,  December  22nd,  180S,  aged  66  years,  after  being  the  only 
survivor,  except  Dr.,  afterwards  sir  James  Smith,  of  the  original 
Linnaean  school  in  Norwich. 

Hugh  Rose,  an  apothecary  of  Norwich,  who  with  much 
classical  learning,  added  to  a  systematic  and  physiological  turn  of 
mind,  was  educated  in  Scotland,  and  was  chiefly  acquainted  with  Ray 
and  Toumefort.  He  wrote  in  1776,  **  Elements  of  Botany,"  illustrated 
with  plates,  containing  the  history  of  the  science  with  accurate  defini- 
tions of  all  the  terms  of  the  art,  exemplified  in  eleven  copper-plates,  the 
theory  of  vegetables,  the  scientific  arrangement  of  plants,  and  names 
used  in  botany ;  rules  concerning  the  general  history,  virtues,  and 
nses  of  plants,  being  a  translation  of  the  Philosophy  of  Botany,  and 
other  treatises  of  Linnaeus,  1775,  8vo.  6f .  The  late  sir  James  Smith 
has  acknowledged  that  he  owed  considerable  obligations  to  this  bota- 
nist for  books  and  instruction  in  early  life.  Mr.  Rose  was  for  some 
time  before  his  death,  deprived  of  his  eyesight. 

Charles  Bryant,   formerly  beadle  to  the   court  of 

guardians  of  the  city  of  Norwich,  and  who  died  in  September,  1790, 
was  tlie  author  of  **  Flora  Dietetica,  or,  the  History  of  Esculent 
Plants,**  1783,  botlf  domestic  and  foreign,  in  which  they  are  accurately 
described,  and  reduced  to  their  LinuoAn  generic  and  specific  names, 
with  their  English  names  annexed.  London,  8vo.  **  Dictionary  of 
the  ornamental  Trees,  Shrubs,  and  Plants  most  commonly  cultivated 
in  the  Plantations,  Gardens,  and  Stoves  of  Great  Britain,"  arranged 
according  to  the  Linnsean  generic  names,  and  containing  full  and  ac- 
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eorate  descriptions  of  the  genera  and  species,  with  the  names  properly 
accented.  Norwich,  1790^  8vo.  The  principal  part  of  his  work  is 
highly  Taliiable,  and  fall  ot  solid  information.---See  note  at  p.  xl. 

Rev.  Henry  Bryant,  brother  to  Mr.  Charles  Bryant, 
whom  he  sarvived,  was,  about  1764,  one  of  the  ministers  of  the  prin* 
cipai  pariidi  in  Norwich;  he  also  had  the  living  of  Heydon,  from 
whence  he  afterwards  removed  to  Colby.  He  took  np  the  study  of 
holauiy  to  amuse  his  mind,  after  the  death  of  a  beloyed  wife  He  was 
also  well  skilled  in  the  mathematics,  and  died  at  Colby  in  this  county, 
at  an  advanced  age,  in  1799 — See  bicgiapbical  memoirs  of  several 
Norwich  botanists,  by  J.  £.  Smith,  M.  D.,  F.  R.  S.,  P.  L.  S.,  in 
the  Limm.  Tnau,,  you  vu,  p.  295 ;  and  for  a  memoir  of  sir  James 
Smithy  see  p.  114S  of  this  work. 

William  Jackson  Hooker,  LL.D.,F,R.  A.,  and  L.  S. 

the  present  Rep^ius  Professor  of  Botany  in  the  university  of  Glasgow, 
is  a  native  or  Norwich.    His  father,  Mr.  Joseph  Hooker,  a  most 
respectable  mannfactarer  In  this  city,  was  fond  of  horticultnre,  and 
possessed  a   rich  collection  of  succulent  and  other  exotics.     Dr. 
Hooker  spent  some  of  his  earlier  years  in  the  study  of  agriculture, 
with  the  late  Robert  Paul,  esq.,  of  Starston  hall ;  but  the  death  of  his 
relation,  the  accomplished  William  Jackson,  esq  ,  of  Exeter,  enabled 
him  to  devote  himself  to  his  favourite  pursuit— natural  history.    His 
attention  was  originally  directed,  in  conjunction  with  his  brother,  the 
late  Mr.  Joseph  Hooker,  to  the  study  of  entomology,  and  they  made 
considerable  collections  of  British  insects.    Dr.  Hooker  also  devoted 
some  time  to  the  study  of  ornithology.     His  predilection  for  botany 
arose  snbsequently,  and  his  fortunate  discovery  of  the  very  rare  and 
singular  moss,  Buxbaumia  aphyUOf  almost  at  the  commencement  of 
his  career,  together  witli  the  advantage  of  possessing  the  acquaintance 
of  sir  James  Edward  Smith,  and  Dawson  Turner,  esq.,  of  Yarmouth, 
led  him  nhimately  to  confine  his  attention  almost  exclusively  to  botany. 
Dr.  Hooker  has  been  among  the  most  ardent  and  indefatigable  inves- 
tigators of  the  botanical  productions  of  these  kingdoms,  and  his  name, 
as  an  enterprising  traveller,  is  distinguished  by  his  voyage  to  Iceland* 
Of  the  natural  productions  of  that  island  he  made  an  extremely  rich 
cofiecdon,  which,  however,  was  unfortnnately  lost  by  the  conflagration 
of  the  ship  in  which  he  was  returning  to  England.    He  printed  **  Recol- 
leetioQs  of  Iceiand,**  at  first  for  private  circulation  only,  and  subse- 
qaently  in  an  enlarged  form,  for  the  public.    He  snbsequently  pub- 
hsbed   *^  A  Monograph  on  the  Genus  Jungermannia,"  in  folio  and 
qnarto;  ^Mnscologia  Britannica,"  8vo. ;  <*  Flora  Scotica,*'  8vo.,  &c. 
He  edited  Cortis's  ''  Flora  Londinensis,'*  folio,  and  is  now  the  editor 
of  the  *<  Botanical  Magazine.'*    Dr.  Hooker  is  unquestionably  one  of 
the  first  botanists  of  the  age,  and  even  among  them  he  stands  pre- 
emiaentiy  distingnished,  by  uniting  to  the  character  of  a  profound 
natnralist,  that  of  a  first-rate  artist.    His  works  not  only  display  the 
extent  of  his  scientific  erudition,  but  they  are  adorned  tW  the  prodoc- 
tioos  of  IMS  own  pencil,  which  has  never  been  excelled  for  freedom, 
taste,  and  fidelity. 

John  Lindlky,  esq.,  F.  R.  S.,  L.  S.,  G.  S.,  the  recently- 
appointed  Professor  of  Botany  in  the  London  university,  is  the  son 
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of  Mr.  John  LhicRev,  Into  ofCatton,  noreeryman.  His  first  botanicnl 
work,  which  was  printed  at  Norwich,  is  a  translation  of  M.  Richiiid*s 
<*  Essay  on  the  Structure  of  Fruits  and  Seeds ;"  and  he  has  subse- 
quMitly  published  ^  A  Monograph  on  Roses/'  and  a  corrected  and 
enlarged  editioB  of  Donn's  **  Hortns  Cantabrigtensis/'  Mr.  Lindley 
is  also  garden-assistant-seeretary  to  the  Horticultural  Society. 

John  Curtis,  one  of  the  firat  engravers  of  natural 
history  at  present  in  existence,  and  an  excellent  entomologist,  is  alto 
a  Norwich  man.  He  was  employed  as  a  writing  cterli  in  this  city  till 
the  year  1811,  when  he  was  engaged  to  reside  with  a  naturalist  in  the 
nei|ht>ourhood  of  Norwich,  and  was  employed  principally  to  draw 
subjects  of  natural  history.  While  there,  he  was  placed  with  Mr. 
Edwards,  of  Bongav,  by  whom  he  was  taught  to  engrave.  On  bin 
return,  he  executed  the  plates  to  Kirby  and  Speaoe's  **•  Introduction 
to  Entomology."  In  that  situation  he  remained  till  about  the  year 
1817,  when  he  removed  to  London.  There  he  has  ever  since  resided, 
folly  (and  to  science  most  usefully)  employed  in  coaductiag  *<KrUiak 
Entomology,"  and  in  engraving  for  various  scientific  works.  Mr. 
Curtis  is  most  certainly  not  onlv  an  excellent  and  truly  scientific  ttat»- 
ndist,  but  an  incomparal>)e  artist« 

Henry  Denny,  late  curator  of  the  Norwich  mufleuni, 
and  now  holding  a  situation  in  the  Leeds  Philosophical  aad  Literary 
iocieW,  is  a  native  of  this  dty,  and  author  of  ^  An  Essay  on  the 
British  Species  of  the  Genera  Pselaphus,"  of  Herbst,  and  '<  Scyd- 
BMenus,"  of  Latreille.    Norwich,  18*25. 

Robert  Wioham,  a  native  of  Newcastle-nuon-Tyne,  an 
indefatigable  scientific  practical  botanbt  and  entomologist,  to  whom 
we  are  obliged  for  the  annexed  lists  of  Plants  and  Insects,  is  now  a 
resident  in  this  ci^,  where  he  also  practises  electricity  and  gatvanism 
With  great  effect.* 


NORFOLK  PLANTS,  WITH  REFERENCES  TO  THE  FIGURES 
IN  SOWERBY*S  ENGLISH  BOTANY. 

FIRST  CLASS. 

Chara  hiapida,  468,  Prickly  Charar-Homtii^ 

SBCOMO  CLASS. 

Veroniea8Ctttellata,78S,Marsh  Speed-welU-FelfJborpf  ^saad  Homta^ 
Veronica  tryphyllos,  20,  Fingered  8 peed weU-^fiarfoN  Bemiiik,  neur 

Smt^fkam,  aad  Coekky  Cley 
Veronica  veraa,  8S,  Vernal  Speedwell— Bai^AI//  md  Hwrleti&n 
Pingnlcula  vulgaris,  70,  Common  Butterwort—FrHWpf  hog$ 
Utrlcularta  minor,  264,  Lesser  Hooded  Milfoil-iSi.  FaitKs  Newi9H 

bogs^  ond  St.  Fikh'B  wd 

•  Mr.  S.  Bmioos,  of  Norwich,  who  died  In  1797.  wai  the  ImI  meoiWv  of  m  socktjr 
of  Herbalists,  who  Uadably  passed  many  of  their  leisure  hoars  in  the  stody  and  fa- 
thering or  planU.  and  were  the  first  to  colUvate  and  propagate  the  rbnbsrh  plant  in 
this  coontry.  which  they  elTected  so  snccessfally,  as  to  rlrai  In  coloor,  flavoar,  and 
medicinal  Ylrtae,  the  roou  of  the  Rnssla  and  Tterltey  kind. 
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TBIKD  CLAM. 


Valeriana  rnbra  1531,  Red  Valerian— on  a  waU  in  Bighvp's-itreH 

Iris  fcetidissinia,  596,  Stinking  Iris— near  Binkam 

Cladinro  Mariacus,  950,  Prickly  Bognish— SI.  FaUh*»  Newton  bog», 


Crocus  Ternos,  S44y  Spring  Crocos— near  Mendkam  Long  JAne^  by 

BitrtcMton 
Pantcnm  verticillatom,  874,  Rough  Panickgrass— in  a  field  near  St. 

GUe^t€iate$ 
Paoicom  riride,  875.  Green  Panickgrass— NMr  NonrtcA,  oad  Barton 

Bemdisk 
Bromos  arrensis,  1984,  Field  Brome-grass— <it  Earsham,  Norfolk 
Bromos  erectos,  471,  Upright  Perennial  Brome-grass — at  Uolkkam 
Agrostis  Shica-venti,  951,  Silky  Bent-grass— S».  Faitk*8 
D^taria  sangoinale,  849,  Cock's-foot  Finger-grass^iSoiidy  fUtdt, 

between  Brndan  and  Mmndeford 
Poiypogon  littoraiis,  1704,  Sbort-crowned  Beard-grass— jSail-MorsAet, 

near  CUy 
Aira  canescens,  1190,  Grey  Halr-grass— on  Yarmouth  Denes,  near  the 

Somth  Battery 
Miliiim  leadigentm,  1107,  Panick  Millet-grass — com  fields  at   Gil- 

iingham 
Glyceria  rigida,  1S71,  Hard  Meadow-grass — on  walie  aboni  Norwich, 

frequent 
Poa  bnlbosa,  1071,  Bnlboos  Meadow-grass— on  Yamumth  Denes 
Scluenos  compressos,  791,  Compressed  Bog-rush— Sf.  Faith*s  bogs, 

and  near  DHchingham  bath 
Sdrpas  pancifloms,  1122,  Chocolate-headed  Club-msh — Pmingland 

kMth,  and  ElUnghamfen 
Eriopbomm  vaginatuoi,  87S,  Hare's-tail  Rush— BauTsey  Bottotn,  near 


PhlenoB  Bcehmeri,  459,  Canarr  Cat's-tail  Grass — near  Swaffham 
RocboUa  incur vata,  760,  Sea  Hard  Grass — Yarmovth  Denes 
BrmiuM  plnnatns,  7S0,  Spiked  Heath  Brome-grass — Earsham,  near 


Scripos  triqaCter,  1094,  Triangular  Club-msh — sides  (^  Acle  Dam 
Uolostenm  nmbellatum,  27,  UmbeMiferons  Jagged  Chick  weed— on 
the  city  walls,  at  St,  Aagnstine*s,  and  walls  in  St»  Faith's-Utne 

70UaTH    CLASS. 

INpraois  pilotns,  877,  Small  Teasel— n«ar  Loddon,  and  Norwich 
Scabiosa  colnmlMuia,  1811,  Small  Scabions— <i6oiel  Norwich,  freqaent 
Aspenda  cynanchica,  88,  Small  VFoodruS—Swt{ffham  heath 
Gattnm  anglicom,  884,  Walt  Ladies'  Bedstraw— on  f&e  walls  of  Binham 

ckmreh,  and  Thetford 
Ceatancnlns  minimus,  581,  Small  Chaff- weed— Hor^/ord  heath,  Semth 

Woaton  heath,  near  Lynn,  and  FUby  heath,  near  the  water 
Potamogeton  heterophyllum,  1285,  Various-leaved  Pond-weed 
Roppia  maritima,  186,  Sea  Rnppin—Ditches  on  the  marshes  at  For- 


TiUsea  mnscosa,  116,  Mossy  T0\9bn—Yamuntth  Denes,  near  the  Whalers 
Jaw-b¥nes,  MoaseMd  heath,  Stratum  Strawkss,  and  near  Hortford  ' 

e2 
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FIFTH  CLASS. 

Ancbiisa  semperyerens,  45,  Evergreen  Atkanet — about  Norwich  and 

HaddUeoe 
Cynoglossum  syUaticnm,  1642,  Oreen-leived  HoondVtongne— fi«ar 

St.  Benedict's  Gates 
Menyantlies  nymphoides,  217,  Fringed  Bnck-bean — Wi^ck  rifoer^ 

towards  Ehumham 
Hottonia  paliistris,  S04,  Marsh  Water-violet — comnumin  Norfolk 
Anagallis  cseralea,  1828,  Bloe  Pimperael — St,  Stephen  $  Road,  near 

Mrs,  Afackie*8  nvrfery 
Convolvnlns  Soldaoella,  814,  Sea  Bind-weed— KarmoaiiA  Denee 
Campanula  patula,  42,  Spreading  Bell-flower— near  Holt,  in  the  way 

to  Binham 
Campanala  rapuncnlas,  288,  Rampbion  Bell-flower — Buckenham  Castle 

Hill^  and  near  Norwich 
Verbascam  palverolentum,  487,  Yellow  Hoary  Malleln — plentiftd 

about  Norwich,  Castleacrey  and  HilUngton 
Atropa  Belladonna,  692,  Deadly  Night-sbade— near  Thofj>e,  by  Norwich 
Tbesitim    linopbyllom,  247,   Bastard   Toad-flax  —  Limeldln-hiU    at 

Shonldham 
Hemiaria  glabra,  200,  Smooth  Rupture-wort — Caldecote,  near  Swaff- 

ham  heath 
Chenopodittm  olidum,  1034,  Stinking  OoQse-foot — Vannouth  Denes, 

and  near  Magdalen  Gates 
Salsola  Kali,  634,  Prickly  Salt-wort— KarmotiM  Denes 
Salsola  frnticosa,  635,  Shrubby  Salt-wort— ai  Wells,  Cley,  and  at  firtm- 

easter,  near  the  public-house 
Cuscuta  Epithimum,  55,  Lesser  Dodder— 19<.  Faith's  Newton,  Stratton 

Strawless^  Felthorpe,  and  other  heaths  in  Norfolk 
Gentiana  Pnenmonanthe,  20,   Marsh  Gentian  —  Stratton  Strawless, 

Uwrsford,  and  FjRlthorp  heaths 
Erynginm  maritimnm,  718,  Sea  Eryngo— FarmoHiA  Denes,  and  several 

places  on  the  Norfolk  coast 
Buplenmm  rotundifolium,  09,  Ronnd-Ieaved  Thorow-wax— coni;/fe2cfs 

at  Marham 
Bnpleurum  tennissimum,  478,  Slender  Thorow- wax— soif-u^a^frdtVcAes 

at  Lynn,  Cley,  and  Yarmouth 
Caucalis  daucoides,  197,  Small  Bur-parsley- coni-/^Us  at  Marham 
Selinnm  palnstre,  229,  Marsh  Milk-parsley— at    Wroxham,  Homing, 

mid  near  Ludhtan,    The  Larva  of  Papilio  Machaon,  (the  swallow-tail 

butterfly)  feeds  on  this  plant  at  those  places 
Oenanthe  piropinelloides,  847,  Parsley  Water  Drop-wort— at  Homing, 

and  near  Yarmouth 
Cicnta  virosa,  479,  Water  Cow-bane— ol  Lakenham,  near  Norwich,  and 

near  Yarmouth 
Sambucns  Ebnlus,  475,  Dwarf  Elder — near  Brundel,  and  in  Tuck's 

ujood,  Lakenham 
Statice  reticulata,  328,  Matted  Sea-lavender  —  about   Wells,  Cley, 

Blakeney,  and  Ei-aneaster 
Drosera  rotundifoUa,  867,  Ronnd-leaved  Sun-dew 
Drosera  longifolia,  868,  Long-leaved  Sun-dew 
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Drosera  aiigUca,  809,  Great  San-dew— oU  ui  Feltkorpe  heath,  near 

the  bog 
Nyosorus  minimos,  4S5y  CommoD  Moose- tail— >iSI.  Faiik*»,  Lakenham, 

YarnunUh,  and  Boughton 

SIXTH    CLASS. 

Karcissas  poeticus,  275»  Poetic  Nardssns— mmt  IVoodbaitwick 
Frittillaria  Meleagris,  622,  CommoD  Fritillary—iiear  Harleston,  in  a 

field  called  Seven  Acres 
Tolipa  sylvestris,  163,  Wild  Tulip— oM  chalk  pitg,  near  Norwich 
Onuthogalum  ambellatiiiD,  ISO,  Cominon  Star  of  Betlilebein  —  a$ 

Babwrgy  near  Norwicky  and  Old  Backenkam 
Omitbogalnm  nutans,  1997,  Drooping  Star  of  Bethlehem— in  a  field 

em  Tkm^pe  rood,  near  the  Rosary 
Hyaciothas  racemosus,  19S1,  Starch  Hyacinth— on  Ihe  city  wails  at  St, 

Awgmstin^s 
Narthesinm  ossifragum,  6S5,  Lancashire  Asphodel — Dersingham  moor 
Convalaria  majalisy  1035,  Lily  of  the  Valley— n«ar  the  Roaary  on 

Thorpe  road 
Acoros  Calamus,  356,  Common  Sweet  Flag — on  the  sides  c/  the  river 

Yare,  near  Notirieh 
Frankeiiia  lipvis,  205,  Smooth  Sea-heath— on  Yarmouth  Denes,  near 

the  Ferry 
PepKs  Portnla,  1211,  Water  Parslane— 5«.  Faith's  Newton  and  FeU 

thorpe 
Romez  pulcher,  1576,  Fiddle  Dock — of  Homing,  frequent  in  Norfolk 
Roraez  sanguineus,  1533,  Bloody-veined  Dock — at  Costessey,  near 

Norwich 

BIGHTH  CLASS. 

Vacctnium  Oxycoccus,  319,  Cranberry— D^«tfig>Aam  moor,  Wreiham, 

Homing,  and  near  Bawsey 
Daphne  Lanreola,  119,  Spurge-leaved  Mezereon, — Lakenham,  (near 

tki  church)  and  sereral  jdaees  in  Norfolk 
Polygonum  minus,  1043,  Smalt  Creeping  Persicaria — on  Costessey 
commsm  near  Norwich,  and  Filby  heath 

qaadrifolia,  7,  Conmion  Herb  Paris — Costessey,  Rackheath  wood, 
Bawbitrgh 


milTH  CLASS. 

Bntomns  nmbellatus,  651,   Flowering  Rush  — ditches   of   Norfdk, 

TENTH  CLASS. 

Monotropa    Hypopithys,   60,  Yellow  Bitd's-neBt-^Shottisham  and 

Stoke  iioifi  Cross 
Chrysosplenium  altemifolinm,  54,  Alternate-leaved  Golden  Saxifrage 

— PoringUmd  heath,  near  Norwich 
Chrysosplenium  oppositifolinm,  Opposite-leaved  Golden  Saxifrage — 

PoringioMd  heath 
Sailfraga  try  dactylites,  501,  Rue-leaved  Saxifrage— common  on  walls 

mbomt  Norwich 
Scleranthos  pcrennis,  352,  Perennial  Knarvel— near  Snettisham  and 

KeOing 


liir  INTRODUCTION. 

Saponaria  oflieinaltPy  1000,  Common  Soap-wort— aeor  Bithopt-bridgef 

rformck 
DiaDthBt  proUfer,  066,  Proliferoiu  Piok— m  ajkkd  mar  Si.  Atiguaimi*s 

Gate$ 
Silene  Otitet,  86,  Spanish  Catch-fly— hmt  Swaffkam^  Thetford,  and 

BendtMh 
Silene  anglica,  1178,  English  Catch-fly— aft«itf  Cramer  and  Shtrrhgham 
Arenaria  tenaifolia,  219,  Fine-l^aTed  Sand-wort— iifar  CAfy,  and  am 

Sir  Richard  BediMgfield*$  garden  walls,  at  Oximrgh 
Sedam  anglicom,  171,  English  Stone-crop— on  ilSi  eoaot  ef  Narfeik 
Sednm  mpestre,  170,  Rock  Stone-cap— al  UoU  and  Becik$ 
Cerastiom  arvense,   03,  Fleld-monse-ear  Chick-weed—^  llbtf  road 

tide,  oatef  SL  AngnttMt  gates 

■  LBVKlfTR  CUltt. 

Eaporbia  eugna,  1SS6,  Dwarf  Sparge — in  cornfields  near  Mtdbartan 
Eophorbia  amygdaloides,  250,  Wood  Sparge— SI.  Faith's  Wood,  at 
Taverham,  near  the  ckarehy  and  at  Seething 

TWELFTH  CLASS. 

Rosa  tomentosa,  900,  Downy-leaYed  Rose— al  St»  Faith's  and  Cattcm, 

near  Norwich,  and  at  Diss 
Rosa  arvensis,  188,  White  Field  Rose— rommoa  in  Norfolk 
Potentilla  argentea,  80,  Hoary  Cinque-foil— /r^aaU  in  Norfolk 
Oeom  rivale,  106,  Water  Aveni    side  rfthe  ditch  near  Carrow  bridge, 

and  several  places  in  Norfolk 

THIRTEENTH  CLASS. 

Glandnm  latenm,  8,  Yellow  Horn  Poppy — on  the  Norfolk  coast 
Olanciam  violaceom,  201,  Violet  Horn  Poppy— on  the  road  4  mUesfrsm 

Aylsham,  towards  Cromer 
Papaver  hybridnm,  68,  Mongrel  Poppy— /re^iMNt  abotU  Norwich 
Nymphaea  alba,  160,  White  Water-lily— coaaaMn  in  rivers  and  marshes  of 

NoifM 
Tiiia  parvifolia,  1706,  SmalUeaved  lime-tree — Hereford  heaHh 
Stratiotes  aloides,  S70,  Common  Water-soldier— m  rivers  and  marskea 

of  Norfolk,  frequent 
Anemone  Pulsatilla,  61,  Pasque-flower— at  Sporle,  and  on  the  Tul^ 

hills,  near  Lexham 
llialictram  minas,  11  y  Lesser  Meadow-nie — hedges  ai  Marham  and 

Shotddham 
Clematis  Vitalba,  612,  Common  TvaTeller's  Joy— frequent  in  hedges  in 

Norfolk 
Thalictrnm  flavom,  867,   Common  Meadow-me— /re^aifiU  in  ditches 

in  Norfolk 
Adonis  antnmnalis,  808,  Com  Pheasant's-eye— ^^regaeN/  ahond  Norwich 
Ranuocalos  lingua,  100,  Great  Spear-wort— ^oaf»<  in  ditches  in 

Norfolk 

FOUKTBENTH  CLASS. 

Teucriom  Charrosdrys,  680,  Wall  Germander— Ct^  tooUs,  mar  St, 

Aagmdkne^s 
Mentha  sylvestris,  686,  Horse  Mint— near  Harford  bridges 
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Laminm  indsom,  19M,  Cat-leaved  Dead  Nettle— «ar  Norwich 
Galeobdoloo  Inteam,  787,  Yellow  Weasel .Hiout— in  a  pkmUtwn,  netr 

Ike  AtfMry,  Tkurpe  road  . 

Leonaros  Cardiaca,  286,  Common  Mother-wort— ii«ar  faftnoM,  aouc' 

ham,  P&tter  Heigham,  and  at  SaUunue  , 

Tbymiis  Acino«,  411,  BasU  Thyme— frepteni  liund  Norwteh 
Meotfaa  rotondifolia,  446,  Round-leaved  Mint— iwar  JEorttam,  «^«  V 

a  muMi  ai  Shhgham  , 

Mentha  Pnlegium,  1026,  Penny ^royU—SI.  FaWs  Newton,  (ma  tetftrai 

Mekmpytnm  arvense,  W,  Porpk  Cow-wheat— iiMf  Coafew^V,  LOcAoai, 

OMd  mutimrton  ^  ..    ,    ^  mr      •  l 

linaria  Cy  mbalaria,  602,  Ivy-leaved  Toad-flax— on  waUi  alwut  Norwich 
Antiriliinam  majds,  129,  Great  Snap-dragon— o»  t«ifl«  oAoatlVoricicfc 
Antfrrhinnm  Orontinm,  1155,  Lesser  Snap-dragon— «mdy  fields  about 

OrObaDche  minor,  422,  Lesser  Broomrape— /r«g««i*  tn  cUwer-fidda  in 

On»baiiche  csralea,  428,  Purple  Broom-rapfr— a*  Loiwr  Sfc«Tiiy*«»; 
Orobanche  ramosa,  184,  Branched  Broom-rape— <U  Broome  oik*  Outwell, 
imka^Jieldo 

WlWTKKtnn  CLASS. 

CameliDa  sativa,  1254,  Common  Gold  of  Pleasure— road-«W«  oiU  of 

Si.  GiU$'8 gatet  „.      ._, 

Lepidinm  latifolium,  182,  Broad-leaved  Pepper-wort— o»  Shenvtgham 

LepidioD  mderale,  1595,  Nvrew-leaved  Pepper-wort— twer^slde  at 

imfWMUk  CU^t  atid  Lymi 
Tteesdalia  nndlcaulb,  827,  Naked-stalked  Teesdalla— Karmoaefc  Denet, 

mtm  fretpunt  abovt  Norwich  .   '      .   »  t     i  ^ 

Thtaspi  arveiise,  1659,  Penny-cress— near  Tucl^c  wood,  Lakenkamf  mur 

Norwich  ^ 

Cvcfaleaiia  datotea,  696,  Danish  Scurvy-grass— a«  IFjBs 
Cakile  mariti Aa,  28 1,  Common  Sea  Rocket— on  the  Norfolk  eooMt 
Crambe  marlttma,  924,  Common  Sea  Kale— a«  MundeOey,  and  other 

yfufff  OS  the  coast  .    ^m 

CmrdamlBe  amara,  1000,  Bitter  Ladiet'-smock— <«  ditches  «"^»y  *«« 

riecr.«tde  near  Cafrow  bridge,  and  several  other  places  in  Norfolk 
Erystmnm  chelranthoides,  942,  Tlreacle  Hedge  Mustard— pfenUTa* 

ArabU  hirsoU,  587>  Hairy  WaU-cress— on  the  waUs  of  Lakenham 

ehmrchptrd,  and  Barton  Bendish  .     ^\        ^  nr   «i^  ^^ 

Ttorritbglabra,  777,  Smooth Tower-mustird— Mgret ««  Wroxhamami 

Htrstead,  neat  Norwich  itr-^i.rt« 

fiittapb  temUfoiia,  625,  Fine-leaved  Mustard— on  the  bn^  at  frroxMm 

tnCTBSHTH  CLASS. 

Geranimn  sylvaticiim,  121,  Wood  Crane's-biU-neor  Spxworth  chiroh, 

and  UoU  wood,  in  Leiiaie,  near  Lunn  r^wt^    «.«r  the 

Geraninm  lacidum,  96,  Shining  Crane's-biU— «*  LakaMm,  near  the 

dutrch 
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Geranium  pyrenaicum,  405,  Mountain  CraneVbill— a<  Lukcnhutn  near 

the  churchy  and  ut  Seething 
Altbxa  officinalis,  117,  Common  Marsh  Mallow— «td«  of  the  rirer  near 

Bonmgh  CasiUf  and  marshes  atHjoining 

BEVBNTBBNTH  CLASS. 

Pamaria  lutei,  688,  Yellow  Famitory — on  vmlU  about  Norwich 
Fumaria  capreolata,  04S,  Ramping  Fomitory— /r^fiieiU  aboat  Norwich 
Lathyrus  Apbaca,  11G7,  Yellow  Vetcbling~ii€«ir  Brooke 
L^tbyrus  pilastris,  169,  Marsb  Lathy  ma— oi  Ranworth  and  HomUsg 
Hippocrepis  comosa,  SI,  Tufted  Horse-shoe  Vetch^Swuffham  heaih 
Trifoliumochrolencum,  1224,  Sulphur-coloured  Trefoil — near  Mtdbarton 
Trifolinm  suffucatum,  1040,  Suffocated  Trefoil—oa  Yarmouth  Denes 
Trifolinm  scabrum,  903,  Kongh  Trefoil— oa  Caister  common,  and  EoH- 

ham  grove 
Trifolium  fragiferom,  1060,  Strawberry-headed  TrefoU— Se.  FaUk*4 

Newton 
Medicago  falcata,  1016,  Yellow  Medick— KurmoiU^  Dausand  abomi 

Norwich 

BfOHTEBNTU  CLASS. 

Hypericum  montanam,  S71,  Mountain  St.  Jobn's-wort 

Hypericum  hirsutnm,   1166,  Hairy  St.  John's-wort— '6o<4  in  Tucl^a 

woody  Lakenham 
Hypericum  elodes,  109,  Marsh  St.  JohnVwort — Felihorpe  bogs  and 

Westwuk 

NINBTEBMTU  CLASS. 

Sonchis  palustris,  936»  Tall  Marsb  Sow*thistle — river-ride  at  Reedham 
Lactuca  virosa,  268,  Prickly  Lettuce — on  Mount  Surrjfy  near  Norwich 
Hieracium  maculaturo,  2121,  Stained-leaved  Hawk-weed —on  walls  in 

the  Lower  Close,  Norwich 
Hieracium  syWaticuro,  20SI,  Wood  Hawk-weed — near  Harford  bridges 
Hieracium  umbelUtum,  1771,    Narrow-leaved  Hawk-weed — in  the 

Telegraph  lane  on  Mousehold  heath,  and  by  the  road-side  near  Rackheath, 

on  the  road  to  SalKoase 
Crepis  foetid  a,  406,  Stinking  Hawk's-beard— at  Barton  Bendish  and 

Beechamwell,  and  in  the  road  from  Sw<nff'ham  and  Downham 
Lapsana  pnsilla,  96^  Little  Nipple-wort— comyields  near  Norwich,  and 

New  Buckenham 
Hypochaeris  glabra,  676,  Smooth  Cat's-ear— in  afield  between  Costessey 

and  Norwich 
Cnicus  acaulis,  161,  Dwarf  Plume- thistle — on  the  heath  near  Alderford 
Cnicus  pratensis,  177,  Meadow  Plume-thistle — at  Homing 
Carlina  vulgaris,  1144,  Common  Carline-thistle— /rr^iieat  on  heaths  in 

Norfolk 
Antennaria  margaritacea,2018,  Pearl  Everlasting — Mousehold  heath 
Antennaria  montana,  267,  Mountain  Everlasting — Stratton  Strawless 

heath 
Conyza  squarosa,   1196,  Ploughman's  Spikenard— Urar   Caister,  by 

l/orwich 
Inula  pulicaria,  1196,  Small  Flea-bane— ol  St,  Faith^s  Newton 
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Gaeraria  palustrU,  151,  Marsh  Flea-wort— 51.  Faitk'$  Newion  bog$, 

mmd  between  Norwich  amd  Yarmimik,  ai  Acie  and  CaUter 
AodiemU  tinctoria,  1472,  Ox-eye  Camomile — near  Tuct^8  wood,  La- 

kenkam,  near  Norwich 
Centanrea  Calcitrapa,  125,  Common  Star- thistle — on  the  Newmarket 

romdy  near  Miie  end  lane^  near  Norwich,  and  at  Thorpe 
Ceotaorea  solstitialis,  213,  Yellow  Star- thistle— at  Arminghallf  near 

Norwtch 

TWENTIETH  CLASS. 

Orchis  pyramtdalis,  110,  Pyramidal  Orchis — near  Harford  bridges,  and 

other  places  in  Norfolk 
Orchis  latifolia,  2308,  Marsh  Orchis — at  Homing 
GymnadeDia  viridis,  94,  Frog  Gymnadenia — Horsford  heath 
Aceras  aiithropophora,  29,  Green  Bfan-orchis — Ashwellthorpe  and  Fom' 

cetty  near  Norwich 
Ophrys  mncifera,  94,  Fly  Opbrys — Bath  hiUa  at  Bungay,  Earsham 

woody  and  at  Stoke 
Ophrys  apifera,  383,  Bee  Ophrys— /r^^tieii^  in  Norfolk 
Hermiiuommonorchi8,71,  Small  Musk  Orchis — chalkpits  at  Marsham, 

and  near  Sneitisham 
Malamis  palodosa,  72,  Marsh  Tender  Tway-blade — Fdthorpe  bogs, 

near  the  church,  and  at  Burgh  Castle^  near  Yarmouth 
Malaxls  Loeselii,  47,  Uly-leaved  Tender  Tway-blade — SI.  Faith's 

Newton  bogs  and  Roy  don  fen 
Epipactis  palnstris,  270,    Broad-leaved  Helleborine  —  Homing,  St. 

Faith's,  and  Felthorpe  bogs 
Epipactis  Nidus-avis,  48,  Bird's-nest  Helleborine — Gawdy-haU  wood, 

at  Harlestone,  and  about  Heydon 
Aristolochia  Clematitis,  398,  Common  Birth-wort— on  the  ruins  of  Car*  ' 

row  Abbey,  and  near  TucWs  wood,  near  Lakenham 

TWENTY-FIRST  CLASS* 

Typha  angostifolia,  1458,  Lesser  Reed-mace — at  Homing,  Wroxham, 

mad-near  Mulbarton 
Sparganinm  natans,  273,  Floating  Bor-reed— ai  Homing 
Carex  limpsa,  2043,  Green  and  Gold  Sedge— Hfydon,  and  St.  FmtKs 

Newton  bogs 
Carex  strigosa,  994,  Loose  Pendnlons  Sedge — Sexton  wood,  Bedingham 
Carex  teretioscnla,  1066,  Lesser  Panicled  Sedge— on  St,  Faith*8  New- 

tarn  bogs 
Littorella  lacostris,  468,  Plantain  Shore-weed— <m  the  margin  of  FUby 

broad 
UrticapiliUifera,  148,  Roman  Nettle — on  Yarmouth  Denes 
Sagittaria  sagittifoUa,  84,  Common  Arrow-head— common  in  ditches  and 

rivers  of  Norfolk 
MjTiophyllnm  vertirilatom,  218,  Whorled  Water  Milfoil— dticA^s  by 

Ade  bridge,  and  meadows  opponte  King-street,  ruar  the  Foundery 

bridge 

TWENTY-SECOND  CLASS. 

Viscom  albunS,  1470,  Common  Misseltoe— near  Mulburton 
Hippophae  rliamnoides,  425,  Common  Sallow-thorn— 6e(u*cm  Cromer 
and  Mundesiey,  and  on  Cley  cliffs 
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Myrica  Gale,  162,  Sweet  Gale,  at  Wroxlum  and  Homing 
HydrocharU  Monaa-rane^  808,  Commoa  Frog-bit — conmum  in  diickes 
in  Norfolk 

TWENTY-THIRD  CLA88. 

Atriplex  pednncolata,  239,  Stalked  Sea  Oracbe^a<  KeriNMaik,  aa  mtt 

wuxNikes^  oMd  near  Lynn 
A  triples  laciniata,  166,  Frosted  Sea  Oracbe— <m  Yanmo/uih  Denm 
Atriplex  portulacoides,  261,  Shrubby  Oraebe — at  Wells  and  Yarmouth 

Twnmr-rooiiTH  clam. 

Lycopodmoi  imindataiD,  2)0,  Manb  Clab-moss— «Mr  the  spring  om 

Mousehold  heath,  and  on  Felthorpe,  Hor^ord,  and  Stratton  StrtwUaa 

heaths 
Lycopodiiun  Selaso,  233,  Fir  Clnb-moss— on  FeUhorpe  heath 
Opbioglossam  Tulgatam,  108,  Common  AdderVtongae— ai  Homing^ 

and  near  Varrow  Abbey 
Botrychinm  Lonaria^  318,  Coimnoii  Moon-wort— iSlrattoa  oad  JUmmc- 

hold  heaths 
Osmutida  regalis,  209,  Common  Oamond-royal—ol  Cai^er,  Homing^ 

Hor^ord,  and  FeUhorpe 
Aspidiam  Oreopterb,  1019,  Heatb  Sbield-fem— on  St,  Faith's  Newton 

hogs 
Aspidinm  Thelypterift,  1018,  Marsh  Sliield-fern—Honitii^  4r  SI.  Fmth*a 
Asplenium  Trichomanes,  676,  Common  Maiden-hair — on  Ldkenham 

and  Wroxham  bridges 
Asplenium  Rata-mararia,  160,  Wall  Roe^ — on  the  church  and  bridge  mt 

TYowse 
Atpleniam  Adiantnm  nigrum,  1950,  Black  Maidenhair— -/refM^at  on 

hedge  banks  in  Noifolk 
Scolopendrinm  Ceterach,  1244,  Scaly  Hart's- tongue— on  Hcydoa  church 
Pilularia  elobulifera,   621,  Pepper-grass  Pill-wort— on  St.  Faith's 

Newton  bogs    « 
Equisetum  hyemale,  016,  Rough  Horse-tail — in  Arminghali  wood 
Hydnum  auriicalpium,  Eat^icker   Hydnum  —  tn  pine  groves  nmr 

Norwich^  and  at  Witchingham  and  SeHhing 
Phallus  esculeutus  >     a^^^*  ,v  w^^^tt 
Phallus  Impudicas  \  "f^^^^  *»  ^^^'* 
Phallus  caainas— ^^ttoeen  Tromoe  and  WhUUngkam,  in  the  wood 
Lycoperdon  fomicatnm,  Turret  Puff-ball — under  hedges  near  Lakenham 
I^eoperdon  ooUfbrma,  CaUaader  Pilff-baU~sca4y  banks  near  Cit/iuv- 

hansand  Earsham 
Lycoperdon  reoalMgans,  Hygwometer  Paff*ball— near  Ern^uan 


John  Hunt,  engraver,  and  preserver  of  birds,  to  whom 
we  are  indebted  for  the  following  list,  is  a  native  of  Norwich,  and 
residing  in  that  city.  He  is  the  editor  of  a  work  on  Bxitish  Birds, 
with  200  colored  engravings,  now  in  the  course  of  publication. 
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LIST  OF  BIRDS. 


iPalco  albiHna— CinereoQs  Eagle. 
Filco  ossifragns— Sea  Eagle.  The  Sea  Eagle  if,  nndonbtedly,  the 
immature  of  the  Cinereons  or  White -tailed  Ei^le  of  anthori.  I  haTe 
had  tpeciniein  in  the  different  stages  of  plamage.  The  bird  b  not 
■aeommoa  in  this  coonty ;  scarce^  a  season  pastes  withoot  one  or 
mare  af  theae  Hirds  being  shot.  It  ft^qnents  the  cliffs  near  tiie  sea 
share,  and  frequently  appears  far  inland.  It  feeds  chiefly  on  fish, 
lihich  it  catches  dexteronsiy.  The  specimen  in  the  Norwich  museum 
was  taken  at  Fritton  decoy. 

Fake  lagopas — Rough-legged  Falcon.  This  bird  was  considered, 
tin  within  these  f^w  ^rs,  one  of  the  rarest  of  the  British  birds ;  it  is 
BOW  fireqaen^  riiot  m  this  county.  It  frequents  warrens  and  similar 
plaees,  and  feeds  on  rabbits,  &c.  The  specimen  In  the  Norwich 
museum  is  of  a  darker  plumage  than  any  other  specimen  I  have  seen, 
and  proves  that  the  same  changes  (from  the  nestling  to  the  adnh)  ts^e 
place  as  in  the  Peregrine  Falcon. 

Falco  Mllvufi^&ite.  This  bird  has  become  extremely  rare  In  this 
county.    It  inhabits  marshy  places. 

Falco  Halisetas— Osprey.  This  bird  has  f\reqnently  been  called  the 
Sea  Eagle,  and,  on  the  contrary,  the  Sea  Eagle  has  been  named  the 
<>sprey :  even  Turton,  in  his  translation  of  Linnsus,  has  nnacconntably 
civen  Falco  Ossifragns  as  the  Osprey,  and  Falco  HaliKtttS  as  the 
Bald  Boziard.  A  suigle  riance  at  the  two  species  will  convince  any 
oueoftlie  mistake,  l^e  Osprey  freouents  rivers,  ponds,  and  large 
pieces  of  water,  in  search  offish,  which  it  seixes  with  avidity.  I  have 
had  several  specimens  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Gunton. 

Fi^co  Bnteo— Buzzard.  This  species  b  common  in  this  county ;  it 
fireouents  marshy  grounds  and  the  neighbourhood  of  plantations,  and 
lecas  on  woanded  game,  carrion,  frogs,  and  even  beetles  and  worms. 

Falco  apivorus — Honey  Buzzard.  In  the  course  of  the  last  three 
years  I  have  had  five  or  six  spedmens  of  this  nire  and  beautiltel  bird 

rm  thro«i|^  my  hands ;  one  of  them  was  taken  alive  on  the  estate  of 
S.  Mwkett,  eaq.  of  Intwood,  another  on  the  estate  of  Sir  Thomaa 
Beevor;  but  the  sptdnen  now  in  the  Norwich  museum)  preeented  Id 
that  laatitation  by  the  late  lamented  Mr.  Whttear,  is,  perhaps,  the 
matt  elegant  spedmen  (with  respect  to  plumage)  to  he  round  in  auy 
callectioti. 

Falco  aemginosus— Moor  Buzzard.  This  bird,  as  its  name  tmportSi 
is  fraqsmin  on  moors  and  marshy  places,  and  b  by  no  meuos  uncommon 
in  thb  county. 

i  Falco  centilis— Oentil  Falcon,  or  Red  Hawk. 
Faloo  Peregrinns— Peregrine  Falcon.  Much  confusion  has  arisen 
wlih  reapect  to  thb  species,  and  indeed  it  b  not  surprising  that  such 
ihouM  have  been  the  case,  the  diflference  in  plumage  between  the 
iamature  and  the  adult  being  so  great,  that  the  observer  would  not 
hesitate  a  moment  in  declaring  that  they  were  dbthict  species.  The 
Ocntii  Fhlcon  is  the  bird  in  its  immature  plumage,  and  the  Peregrine 
hi  that  of  the  adalt.    I  have  a  specimen  in  my  ooHeatlon,  tent  from 
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Sonthrepps  by  the  Rev.  Archdeacon  Glover,  which  is  in  the  change 
of  plomage,  and  is  an  interesting  specimen  to  the  omithologiHt. 
A  pair  of  Peregrine  Falcons  have  been  known  to  breed,  lor  many 
years  snccessivelyy  on  ihc  cliffs  at  Unnstanton,  although  constantly 
deprived  of  their  young.  It  is  the  species  which  is  made  use  of  in 
falconry. 


(  Falco  cyaneas — Hen  Harrier.^ 


Falco  Pygargus — Ringtail.  The  Hen  Harrier,  or  Dove-colonred 
Falcon,  from  the  great  dissimilarity  in  the  plumage  of  the  two  sexes, 
were  considered  and  described  as  two  distinct  species ;  but  recent 
observations  have  proved  the  contrary ;  they  are  now  nniversaUy  ad- 
mitted to  be  the  same.  Tlie  immafhre  males  are  very  like  the  matore 
female,  bnt  may  be  known  by  the  colours  being  much  brighter,  and 
the  bini  being  altogether  much  smaller.    It  is  rare  in  this  county. 

Falco  dneraceus— Ash-coloured  Falcon.  This  bird,  originally  de- 
scribed as  a  British  species  by  Montagu,  in  his  Ornithological  Dic- 
tionary, has  been  taken  in  this  county,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Cromer. 
There  is  as  much  difference  in  the  colour  of  the  plumage  in  the  male 
and  female,  as  in  the  immediately  preceding  species.  The  habits  and 
manners  of  the  two  species  are  similar. 

Falco  Tinnnnculus^ Kestrel.  This  bold  bird  is  the  most  common 
species  belonging  to  this  genus,  and  may  be  frequently  seen  hovering 
in  the  air,  nearly  stationary,  for  a  considerable  length  of  time.  It 
feeds  on  mice,  moles,  &c. 

Falco  Nisus— Sparrow-hawk.  The  Sparrow-hawk  is  frequently  shot 
in  this  conntv. 

Falco  Subbnteo— Hobby.    This  bird  is  rare. 
)  Falco  ^alon— Merlin. 

(  Falco  Lithofalco— Stone  Falcon.  Montagu  is  of  opinion  that  the 
Stone  Falcon  and  the  Merlin  are  the  same  species,  the  difference  in 
plumage  arising  only  from  age :  be  that  as  it  may,  I  have  had  speci- 
mens m  each  plumage  sent  to  me  from  different  parts  of  the  county. 

GENUS.— Sierix. 

Striz  Otns— Long-eared  Owl.  This  bird  is  fre<;^nently  found  by 
sportsmen  near  the  coast,  in  turnip  fields ;  a  few  ot  them  remain  all 
the  year,  and  their  nests  have  been  discovered  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Swaff'ham,  and  one  or  two  other  places  in  the  county. 

Strix  brachyotus— Short-eared  Owl.  These  owls  arrive  in  this 
county  in  September  and  October,  where  thev  remain  till  the  spring. 
Tliey  frequent  heaths,  and  are  more  common  than  has  been  generally 
supposed. 

Strix  Scops— Little  Horned  Owl.  A  specimen  of  this  bird  was 
shot  last  year  at  Bradiston.  I  have  heard  of  one  or  two  other  spe- 
cimens having  been  shot  in  this  county. 

Strix  nyctea — Snowy  OwL  A  specimen  of  this  elegant  bird  was 
shot  at  Felbrigg,  in  the  month  of  April,  1814,  and  another  was  shot  at 
Gunton,  in  January,  1820.  The  latter  specimen  is  in  the  possession 
oflordSuffield. 

Strix  flammea — White,  or  Church  Owl. 

Strix  Aluco,  Strix  stridula,  Strix  Ulula — Brown,  or  Wood  Owl. 
The  Brown,  the  Tawny,  and  Wood  Owl,  as  Uiey  are  called,  are  one 
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and  the  same  species,  differing  in  plumage  from  age  or  accidental 
cansea.  Like  the  rest  of  the  genos,  they  feed  on  mice,  moles,  young 
rabbits,  game,  &c. 

GEM  us. — Lanius. 

Laiiins  Excobitor — Great  Cinereous  Shrike. 

Lanius  Collurio — Red-backed  Shrike. 

Lanios  ruiicoHis— Wood  Chat.  Mr.  Scales  assured  me  that  he  has 
kiDed  this  rare  species  in  the  neishbonrhood  of  Beechamwell,  where 
be  has  known  it  to  breed  and  rear  its  young. 

GBM  us.— Corous. 

Corms  Corax— Raven.  Tliis  bird  is  found  in  woods,  &e.  in  every 
part  of  the  county.  * 

Corvus  Corone— Carrion  Crow. 

Corros  frugilegns^Rook,  is  too  well  known  to  require  further 
notice. 

Corms  Condz— Hooded  or  Royston  Crow. 

Corvos  Monednla — Jackdaw,  Cadaw,  frequents  steeples,  ruins,  &c. 

Corvns  glandarius— Jay. 

Corvos  Pica — Magpie. 

GEN  us.—Conwias.- 

Coracias  garrula—Roller.  In  1818  a  specimen  of  this  beantifal  bird 
was  shot  at  Cromer.  The  specimen  in  the  Norwich  museum,  presen  ted 
by  the  Rev.  —  Spurrell,  was  also  killed  in  this  county.* 

GENUS.— Orto/»s. 

Oriolos  Galbula— Golden  Oriole.  I  have  three  specimens  of  this 
birdy  killed  in  different  parts  of  this  county ;  and  recently  a  fine 
specimen  was  shot  at  Hethersett,  and  is  now  in  the  possession  of 
J.  PosUe,  esq.  of  Colney.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Whitear,in  a  paper  read 
before  the  Linnaean  Society,  says  that  ''  we  have  been  informed  that 
a  pair  of  thoue  birds  built  a  nest  in  the  garden  of  theRev.  Mr.  Lucas, 
of  Onnesby,  In  Norfolk." 

GEMUS.  — Circii/tts. 

Cvcolns  Canoms— Common  Cuckoo. 

GENUS.— FttJUr. 

Ynnx  TorqniUa— Common  Wryneck ;  is  to  be  found,  during  the 
breeding  season,  near  the  edges  of  woods,  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
narshy  situations. 

GENUS.— Picvs. 

Picns  viridis— Green  Woodpecker. 
4  Picns  miyor— Greater  Spotted  Woodpecker. 
(  Plena  medium— Middle  Spotted  Woodpecker ;  is  the  immature  of 
Picns  migor. 

Picns  minor— Lesser  Spotted  Woodpecker;  is  very  rare  in  some 
parts  of  the  couo  ty . 


*( 


On  dM  Mlb  of  May,  16&I,  a  Trry  rare  bird  was  sent  me,  killed  about  Crost* 
widi.  wUck  Mened  to  be  some  o(  Jay  ;-^amiiHS  Argenior9t€niU*"—Sir  Thomas 
Brwwmes  MSA,  in  the  British  Mtuevm, 
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Sitta  Enropea—Nnthatcb. 

GENUS. — Aleedo, 

Alcedo  Ispida— Kingfisher;  is  to  be  foand  la  every  part  of  Norfolk, 
freqaenting  the  edges  of  rills  and  rivalets. 

GBNus. — ilferops. 

Merops  A  piaster — Common  Bee-eater,  has  been  once  or  twice 
killed  in  this  county.    Lmn.  Trans,  vol.  hi.  p.  833. 

GENUS. — Upupa^ 

Upopa  Epops — Hoopoe.  Two  specimens  of  this  elegant  bird  were 
shot  iti  a  garden  In  the  parish  of  St.  Martin  at  Oak,  in  Norwich.  It 
has  also  been  killed  at  Sorliogham  and  other  parts  of  the  county. 

GBNU8. — Cerihia* 

Orthia  Familiaris — Common  Creeper ;  may  be  teen  ronniag  aboat 
the  branches  of  the  oak,  searching  for  insects,  in  almost  every  part  of 
the  county,  and  frequently  in  orchards. 

GENUS. — Antu. 

Anas  Cygnus— Wild  Swan. 

Anas  Olor — Tame  Swan.  Is  t*  be  seen  on  every  navigable  river  In 
the  county. 

Anas  'nidoma — Sheldrake ;  is  as  common  as  most  of  the  wild 
species  belonging  to  this  genus ;  it  frequents  warrens,  8cc,  and  breeds 
in  the  rabbit-burrows  formed  in  the  sand-hills  upon  the  coast.  The 
eggs  are  often  hatched  under  domestic  hens,  and  the  birds  are  aa 
elegant  ornament  either  on  the  banlLs  of  fish-ponds,  or  when  sporting 
in  the  water. 

Anas  fusca — ^Velvet  Duck.    Is  very  rare. 

Anas  nigra — Scoter  Duck.  This  bird  is  more  common  than  the  former, 
and  may  be  seen  in  numbers  on  the  sea  at  some  distance  from  Ike  coast. 

Anas  albifrons — White-fronted  Goose. 

Anas  Marila— Scaup  or  Gray-back.  The  female  of  this  species  has 
been  described  by  some  authors  under  the  naoM  of  the  White-froated 
Duck,  and  may  be  considered  scarce. 

Anas  Anser-— Oray-lag  Goose,  or  Common  Wild  Goose.  This  blnl 
is  not,  as  it  name  imports,  common  ia  this  county^^  as  from  some  cause 
or  other  it  has  become  rare,  being  much  more  dMcult  to  procure  than 
the  Bean  Goose. 

Anas  ruficollis — Red-breasted  Ooose.  A  specimen  of  this  bird  was 
shot  at  Halvergate  a  few  years  since. 

Anas  segetnm — Bean  Goose.  This  bird  is  frequently  mutaken  for 
the  Gray-lag  Goose,  to  which  it  bears  great  similaritv. 

Anas  erythropus — Bemacle  Goose.     Is  rarely  killed  in  Norfolk. 

Anas  Bemicla—Brent  Goose. 

Anas  moilissima— Eider  dock.  A  fine  specimen  of  the  male  of  tUs 
species  was  killed  at  Wells,  and  another  was  shot  near  Cromer. 
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Anas  djpeata — ^Shoveler  ^r  Spo0ii*billed  Dnck. 

Aarns  rubens — Red-breasted  Sboveler.  Mootagn  is  of  oplnien,  that 
Anas  mbeas  and  Aii»8  cljpeata,  are  the  same  species,  killed  at  dtff^r- 
eot  aeasmis  of  the  year.  They  are  not  imcoiimioii,  and  remain  with 
us  the  whole  year. 

Anas  strepera — Gad  wall.  This  beautifnl  species  has  been  fonnd 
at  Ormesby  and  Fritton,  and  b  sometimes  seen  in  Norwich  market 
exposed  lor  sale. 

ft  Anas  Ckiagala — Oolden-eyed  Daok,  Rattle-wlnj^ 
j^Anas  Olancion — Morilloa,  is  the  lennde   or  the  yomg  ef  the 
Golden-^e. 

Anas  Peoetope — ^Wigeoa,  Smee. 

Aaas  acata — Pin-tall  Dack,  Sea  Pheasant.    Is  not  nncoannoo. 

Anas  glaciaUs — Long-tailed  Dnck.  Ttiis  elegant  species  has  been 
killed  at  YaraMNith,  and  at  Cromer.  Two  immatore  specimeos  were 
receitly  Idlied  at  the  latter  plaee,  and  the  Rev.  C.  Pearice,  of 
Plamstead,  has  a  specimen  of  the  male  in  full  plamage,  which  was 
shot  at  Yarmouth,  or  In  ita  neiahboorbood. 

Anas  Ferina — Pochard,  Redheaded  Wigeon. 

Anas  Crecca— TeaL 

Anas  Quer^nedula—Garganey  or  Sonmer  Teal.  A  few  of  these 
birds  have  been  known  to  hrecul  in  this  connty;  a  Gargaoey  sent  to 
Norwich  alive,  laid  an  egg  in  the  hami>er  in  wluch  it  was  confined. 

Anas  Boschas — Common  Wild  Duck.  This  is  the  parent  stock  from 
whence  our  tame  species  have  been  derived.  They  are  taken  in 
great  numbers  in  the  various  decoys. 

Anas  mfina— Red-crested  Dock.  Mr.  YoneU,  of  Yarmouth,  had 
a  specimen  of  the  female  of  thb  species,  killed  on  Bre^^don ;  and  two 
others  were  shot,  in  the  winter  of  1826,  on  the  same  |>iece  of  water ; 
and  a  male  was  killed  at  Surliagham  in  the  month  of  December,  1827. 

Anas  nyroca — Castaneons  Dnck.    Of  this  species  two  s|»ecimens 
have  been  shot  in  this  county.    Montagu  suspects  it  to  be  the  bird 
described  by  Mr.  Pennant,  under  the  name  of  Ferrnginons  Duck. 
Anas  fnlignla— Tufted  Duck  ;  is  frequently  met  with. 

iMergns  Merganser^Goosander. 
Mergtts  Castor— Dun  Diver.  A  pair  of  these  birds  was  taken  kit 
winter,  HSST)  in  the  Beigfaboorheod  of  Gun  ton.  It  Is  rare  to  find  this 
bird  in  Uie  fail  plemasie  of  the  male,  as  the  young  male  resembles  the 
female  in  plumage,  which  b  so  different  from  ^al  of  the  other  sex, 
dmt  it  has,  till  verv  recently,  been  considered  a  distinct  species,  and 
has  been  described  under  the  name  of  the  Dun  Diver. 

Mergus  Serrator — Red-breasted  Merganser,  in  its  foU  plnmage, 
BMy  be  considered  very  rare.  The  female  and  yonng,  as  in  the  fore- 
golna  species,  differ  so  materially  fttnu  the  adult  male,  and  are  so  like 
the  fenmle  and  yonng  male  of  that  species,  that  It  is  with  difficulty 
they  can  be  distinguished,  except  by  dissection,  when  the  differenee 
hi  the  formation  of  the  windpipes  of  the  two  species  will  immediately 
appear  to  the  most  careless  observer. 
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SMergns  albellns—Smew,  or  White  Ntiu. 
Mergiis  minntUA— Minute  Merganser,  Red-headed  Smew,  Lough 
Diver.    The  Smew  is  the   species  in  the  adult  plumage,  the  Red- 
headed Smew  is  the  mature  f'euiale,  and  the  Lough  Diver  of  Bewick, 
SiC  is  the  immature  male.    It  is  rather  scarce  in  Norfolk. 

GENUS. — Aka, 

A  lea  arctica — Pnffio.  This  bird  has  been  killed  in  various  parts 
of  the  county,  at  Wells,  Cromer,  Yarmouth,  &c.,  and  sometimes, 
after  a  storm,  it  has  been  found  dead  far  inland. 

SAlca  Torda — Razor-billed  Auk. 
Alca  Pica — Black-billed  Auk.    Some  authors  are  of  opinion  tliat 
Alca  Torda  and  Alca  Pica  are  the  same  species,  but  of  different  ages. 
Montagu  is  of  a  different  opinion. 

Alca  Alle — Little  Auk,  is  rare.  Captain  Cooper,  formerly  of  North 
Walsham,  once  possessed  a  fine  specimen,  picked  up  near  that  town. 


G  BN  us.— ProceUotia. 

Procellaria  pelaglca — Stormy  Petrel,  Mother  Carey's  Chicken.  For 
the  last  two  years  Uiis  bird  has  been  numerous  off  the  Yarmouth  coa^t, 
where  numbers  have  been  taken.  Mr.  J.  Harvey,  of  that  town,  had, 
at  one  time,  upwards  of  fiftv  specimens.  In  the  winter  before  the 
last  (1826)  a  poor  man  caught  one  of  these  birds  alive,  in  the  Rose- 
lane,  in  Norwich. 

Procellaria  BuUockii — Bullock's  Petrel.  This  species,  as  its  name 
imports,  was  first  discovered  and  discriminated  by  Mr.  Bullock,  It 
has  since  been  found  by  Temminck  on  the  coast  of  France ;  and  a 
specimen,  taken  np  on  Yarmouth  beach,  is  in  the  pussrssion  of 
• —  Girdlestone,  esq.,  of  that  town.    Temminck  called  it  P.  Leachii. 

Procellaria  glacialis — Fulmar  Petrel.  A  specimen  of  this  bird, 
killed  at  Yarmouth,  is  in  the  possession  of  J.  J.  Ourney,  esq.,  Earlham, 

OENV9,^Pel€canu$, 

Pelecanus  Carbo— Cormorant. 

Pelecanus  Bassanus— Oaiinet  or  Soland  Ooose.  A  specimen  of  this 
bird,  was  killed  at  Yarmouth,  but  it  is  rarely  found  in  this  county. 

OEHVi.'—Colymbus, 

i  Colymbus  Troile— Foolish  Guillemot. 

I  Colymbus  minor — Lesser  Guillemot.    The  Foolish  and  the  Lesser 

Guillemot  are  the  same  species  in  different  states  of  plumage. 

!  Colymbus  septentrionalis— Red-throated  Diver. 
Colymbus  stellatus— Speckled  Diver.     There  cannot  be  a  doubt 
that  the  Speckled  Diver,  or  Sprat  Loon,  is  the  young  of  the  Red- 
throated  species.    It  is  the  most  common  of  the  Divers  frequenting 
this  county. 

Colymbus  arcticus — Black-throated  Diver,  ver^  rare  in  this  county. 

Colymbus  glacialis — Great  Northern  Diver ;  is  very  rarely  taken. 
Last  year  (1827)  one  was  caught  in  a  net  with  the  herrings. 

Colymbus  Immer — Imber  Diver;  is  the  female  of  the  Northern 
Diver,  and,  as  the  young  for  some  time  resembles  her  in  plumage,  it 
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•ppean  to  be  more  plenttfol  than  the  male.    Seldom  a  season  passes 
witboat  one  or  more  being  killed  at  Yarmouth. 

Colymbiis  cristatiu— Great  Crested  Grebe  ;  is  common  on  Filby, 
Sarlingfaam,  and  other  broads. 

Colymbas  anritos — Eared  Grebe. 

ColymbQS  obscoms— Dosky  Grebe.  A  beantifnl  specimen  of  this 
species  was  taken  from  among  the  mshes  bv  a  spaniel  belonging  to 
the  late  Kev.  Wm.  Whitear.  The  immature  bird  is  more  frequently 
killed,  bot  Is  to  little  known  by  individuals,  that,  in  most  collections, 
it  may  be  found  under  the  name  of  Dusky  Grebe, 
i  Coiymbos  minor — Little  Grebe,  or  Dobchick. 
i  Co^mbas  Hebrldicos— Black^^iinned  Grebe*  Montagu  describes 
these  as  the  same  species. 

Colymbns  mbricoUis-  Red-necked  Grebe.  A  pair  of  these  birds 
was  lulled  near  the  Foondery  bridge,  in  the  city  of  Norwich.  It  is  a 
rare  species. 

GKRUs.—Lams. 

)  Imm  tridactylns— Tarrock  Gull. 

I  Lams  rissa— Kittiwake  GnlL    Lams  tridactylus  has  been  proved  to 

be  the  immature  of  the  Rittiwake. 

Laras  canns — Common  Gull,  Sea  Cob,  Sea  Pie. 

Laras  hybemus— Winter  Gull.    Montagu  describes  these  as  the 
species. 

f ^aras  marinus — Great  Blark-backed  Gull,  Saddle-back. 

Lanu  Namus — Wagel  Gull ;  is  common  on  our  coasts,  as  are  the 
immature,  known  by  the  name  of  Wagel. 

Lams  foscas— Lesser  Black-backed  Gull.  A  specimen  of  this  rare 
gall  was  shot  near  Yarmouth. 

Lares  Glaucus — Glaucous  Gnll,  Iceland  Gull.  A  fine  specimen 
of  this  bird  was  killed  at  Yarmouth,  and  Mr.  Norman,  of  Docking, 
has  another,  killed  in  his  neighbourhood. 

Laras  argentatns — Herring  Gull.  The  young  of  this  species  is  the 
same  as  the  young  of  Lams  mariuus,  and  is  likewise  known  as  the 
Wagel,  bat  it  b  much  smaller. 

Laras  ridibandus— Black  or  Brown-headed  Gull,  Pewit  Gull.  Mon- 
tagu ioctodes  the  Laras  cinerarias  (Red-legged  Gull)  Larus  erythro- 
pas, (Brown-beaded  Gull)and  the  I^buhs  obscums  (Brown  Gull)  as  the 
same  species,  killed  at  different  seasons,  and  of  dinereot  ages.  These 
are  the  most  common  of  any  of  the  species. 
4  Laros  parasiticus — Arctic  Gull. 

I  Laras  crepidatus — Bladi-toed  Gull.    The  Black-toed  Gull  of  va- 
rwos  authors  is  tiie  immature  of  the  Arctic.  This  species  is  extremely 

ran  : Girdlestone,  esq.,  some  few  years  ago,  sent  the  writer  of 

thb  a  specimen  alive,  which  is  now  in  his  collection. 

Laras  eataractes—Skoa  Gull ;  is  extremely  rare.  Mr.  Norman,  of 
Docking,  has  a  specimen  killed  in  that  neighbourhood. 

QEnvs,—Slema» 

Stenw  Caspia— Caspian  Tern.  A  specimen  of  this  bird,  in  the 
immatnre  plumage,  has  been  recently  killed  near  Yarmonth.  It  is 
the  only  S(>ecimen  recorded  as  having  been  killed  in  this  kingdom. 
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Stenlft  Cwillagi    ftandwkfc  Ttraw     Several  of  thMt  1Mb  have 
been  killed  od  Yarmoatli  bMcli. 
Sferttn  hlffwidtt    0fiwrt«r  Tent;  aiatty  pttrit  of  oar  coaM. 
Sterna  Dougallii— Roseate  Tern.    Very  tttre. 
Sterna  minota— Lesser  Tern. 
Sterna  <isrty<i    Blaek  Tern.    Ob  noel  ef  tlM bri>is> 

Platalea  1e«eorodin--Wldfe  Spoo»bM.  la  the  eoniM  ^  tlio  last 
iife  or  six  years,  seven  or  ^ht  of  these  Mfds  hav«  been  bBled  at 
Caisten  and  at  Bnrgb,  hi  the  iiei|hbeuibeod  of  Yaraiutb,  one  of 
which  is  in  fhe  Nonmi  nraseMi,  and  aaether  hi  tfM  panasiisa  of 
J*  J.  Oamey,  esq. 


Ardea  ciconia^Wbite  Stork.    A  fine  specimen  of  tills  bhrd 
killed  at  Cantley,  in  this  county,  a  few  vears  since. 

Ardea  nycticorax— Night  Heron.  Thfo  rare  bird  is  sonetimes  found 
in  this  county.  A  specimen  was  hiUed  hi  a  gardea  at  YaiBMVtl^ 
Hie  Rei*.  Archdaaoaii  Glover  has  one,  kOlad  at  Hofthai^  aiad  Mr. 
Norman  another,  killed  near  Docking. 

Ardea  Cayanensis— Cayenne  Night  Hero».  A  speehaeQ  ef  thia 
bird  was  killed  at  Yarmoath^  which  agrees,  hi  every  reapeet,  with  the 
description  given  of  this  species.  It  has  been  examined  by  the  Vala! 
Rev.  Wm.  Whiiear,  and  others,  who deehirtd  there  coeld  not  be  adaubt 
apon  the  sabject.  It  amy  have  been  killed  ta  other  paru  ef  Eagland ; 
but,  from  the  resemblance  it  bears  to  the  species  ioMMdUteiy  pre- 
eedhig,  It  has  been  overlooked. 

Ardea  Caspica — African  Heron.  A  spcdaseo  ef  thia  bird  waa  shot, 
a  Ibw  years  nnoe,  near  Ormesby. 

Ardea  ciaerea—Coraason  Heroa. 

Ardea  comata^Squacco  Herea.  A  specimen  of  this  rare  bird  waa 
taken  ia  a  net,  which  was  hong  up  to  dry,  at  Oraiesby,  aid  is  in  the 
possesKioa  ef  coioael  Lucas. 

Ardea  stellaris— Common  Bittern. 

Ardea  nshvota— Utile  Bittern.  One  ef  these  birds  was  shot  by  the 
gaaMkeeper  ef .  W.  Jary,  esq.,  of  Barliagham,  and  is  mom  hi  the  pea* 
session  or  W.  Jary,  JankM',  ceq.,  ef  BiefieW. 

Q  CM  u  t  •— Taaeehis, 

Tantalus  ignens^Olossy  Ibis.  J.  J.  Onraey,  esq.  has  a  pair  of 
this  beantifhland  rare  bird,  shot  In  the  neig^boorhoed  ef  YaruMath, 
and  Mr.  Norman  has  one,  which  was  killed  at  Croner,  and  sold  to  liiaa 
under  the  name  of  the  Black  Curlew.  The  Bay  and  Green  Ibis  are 
the  same  species  at  different  ages, 

•Bm>«^^->^kaysjwMB> 

Scolopax  pygmaea—Pigmy  Curlew.  The  specimen  of  this  rare  bird 
in  the  Norwich  museum  was  kilted  at  Yarmouth. 
Scolopax  arquata— Common  Cnrlew. 
Scolopax  phffopos — Whimbrel;  Is  rather  rare. 
Scolopax  mstieola^Woedeofk. 
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Seolopm  MJDr— Gtmi  or  SotttMy  Snip*.  In  Hm  aatnmn  of  18S9, 
fire  spcdflMot  of  this  bird  were  kilM  in  tlie  •erne  week,  In  different 
pnrta  of  the  county,  wliicli  may  be  considered  a  most  extraordinary 
•ccMPrfce ;  and  another  specimen  was  Icilled  by  the  Rev.  E.  Sidney, 
at  Acle,  ettriy  in  tiia  monlh  of  October,  1827,  whieh  meaenres  from 
the  tip  of  iu  bealc  to  the  end  of  itt  toes,  14f  inches;  from  the  tip  of 
its  beaic  to  the  end  of  its  tail,  one  ibol ;  19|  inches  in  tlie  expansion 
«f  its  wings,,  and  weighed  8^  ounces. 

Scolopax  Galiinago— CoaMnon  Snipe ;  hi  most  Barshy  places. 

Scolopax  Qailfaiaia—Jacli  Snipe. 

S<»lopax  Glottis — Greenshank  |  is  rare  in  thb  county. 

Scolopax  Calidris-^Eedsbank.  TbU  bird  is  plentiiia  in  the  f^as  in 
tha  anmnier  season,  and  is  sometimes  killed  ia  the  winter. 

Scolopax  Telanns^-Spotted  Snipe.  A  specimen  of  this  bird  was 
killed  ai  Croawr.    The  pair  in  the  Norwich  BNweam  came  from  Yar- 


{  Scolopax  lApponica— Red-breasted  Godwit. 
Scolopax  limosa'-^Jadreka  Snipe.   The  Scolopax  Umosa  and  Sco- 
lopax Lapponica  are  the  same  species,  killed  in  different  seasons  of 
the  year. 

Scolopax  sgoeephala— GonHnon  Godwit.  This  bird  is  frequently 
kflled  both  in  snnuaer  and  winter.  The  mature  bird,  in  its  sommer 
plumage,  has  the  whole  of  its  under  plumage  of  a  bright  ferruginous 
cdonr,  and  has  been  described  as  a  distinct  species  under  the  name, 
«<  Ked-breasted  Snipe." 

OBiius.— TVtnga. 

Tringa  Pngnax — ^Rnff'  and  Reeve.  This  Proteus-like  bird  assumes 
to  osany  characters,  that  it  has  perhaps  occasioned  greater  difibrence 
in  the  apinioni  of  anthom  than  any*  other  species ;  it  has  becooM  of 
lale  years  aMMh  lest  frequent  than  It  formerly  was — this  may,  in  a 
gfaat  measare,  be  attribaied  to  the  improveuKnts  in  agricultural  pur- 
snita.  It  Is,  however,  frequently  taken  in  the  breediog  time,  par- 
tienlnrty  the  male  species,  and  is  also  taken  duripg  other  seasons  of 
the  year.  It  has  been  met  with  in  the  different  seasons.  In  various 
shsngftw  answarlag  the  descriptions  given  of  the  Yellow-legged  Sand- 
piper, Greenwich  Saadppiper,  Equestrian  Sand-piper,  and  the  Gambet 
Sand-piper. 

Tringa  Liscelaiansis— Black  Sand-piner. 

Triaga  Vanellns— Lapwing,  Bastard  Plover  Lapwing.  This  bird  is 
asoHsen  aa  heaths,  meadows,  dec. 

Triaign  nigricans— Purple  Sand-piper.  Tvto  or  three  of  this 
species  were  Killed  on  the  coast  near  Cromar.  The  specimen  in  the 
norwicli  niMfinni,  pratented  by  the  late  Rev.  William  Whitear,  was 
killed  at  Yanaouth. 

Tiisiga  Interpres— Turnstone. 

Tringa  lobaU^Gray  Phalarope.  This  is  a  scarce  Sand-piper.  In 
the  snanaer  season  the  biei|it  b  of  a  reddish  brown,  or  forrughious 
colottr,  in  which  plumage  it  is  seldom  found  in  this  kingdom. 

Tringa  hjrperborea— Red  Phalarope.    Seldom  found. 

Tringa  Helvetica^— Swiss  Sand-piper. 

Tringa  Sana takira— Grey  Sand-piper.  This  bird,  in  the  summer 
piamage,  (Tringa  Helvetica)  is  rather  rare.    In  the  autumn  it  can 
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only  be  distinguithtd  from  the  Golden  Plorer  by  ito  hind  toe,  and  in 
the  winter  it  is  well  known  as  the  Grey  Sand-piper,  or  as  it  Is  more 
commonly  called,  the  Grey  Plover. 

Tringa  ochropns— Green  Sand-piper.  This  species  is  frequently 
found,  daring  the  winter  months,  far  inland.  I  have  known  it  to  have 
been  killed  at  Thorpe,  near  Norwich. 

Tringa  Glareola — Wood  Sand-piper.    A  specimen  of  this  bird  Is  in 

the  possession  of Girdlestooe,  esq.,  of  Yarmonth,  and  one  or 

two  more  w%re  killed  in  that  neigh boorhood. 

Tringa  hypolencos— Common  Sand-piper.  This  bird  is  not  only 
found  on  the  coast,  bnt  frequently  far  inland. 

Tringa  Canntns — Knot.  This  bird,  in  the  breeding  plumage,  has 
been  described  by  authors  under  the  name  of  Red  Sand-piper, 
(Tringa  Islandica)  in  the  plumage  between  winter  and  summer,  when 
the  breast  b  only  speckled  with  ferruginous ;  the  Dusky  Sand-piper 
(Tringa  Calidris)  and  the  Aberdeeu  Sand-piper  (Tringa  Aberdeeni- 
ensis) ;  and  in  the  winter,  when  it  is  properlv  the  Knot,  it  has  been 
described  as  the  Ash-coloured  Sand-piper  (Tringa  Cinerea).  It  Is 
killed  in  this  county  in  all  its  varieties. 
)  Tringa  alpina — Dunlin,  or  Stint. 

i  Tringa  cinclus-^Purre.    These  two  species,  as  they  have  been  des- 
cribed, are  the  same  in  winter  and  summer  plumage. 
4  Tringa  Posilla— little  Sand-piper. 

I  Tringa  Pygmiens — Pigmy  Sand-piper.    The  same  species  in  sum- 
mer and  winter.    It  is  sometimes  killed  far  inland. 
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Charadrius  Hiaticula — Ring-necked  Plover. 

Charadrius  Alexandrinus — Alexandrine  Plover.  The  Alexandrine, 
or  Kentish  Plover,  is  given  as  a  vaiiety  of  this  species,  on  the  au- 
thority of  Montagu.  Be  his  opinion  correct  or  othervrise,  it  may 
he  observed,  that  the  Rinc-necKed  Plover  b  very  common  on  our 
coast,  and  bnt  rarely  met  with  in  the  other  plumage.  A  beautiful  one 
in  the  Norwich  museum  was  killed  at  Yarmouth. 

Charadrius  Morinellus— Dottrel.  Tbb  bird  is  rare ;  the  specimen 
in  the  Norwich  museum  was  killed  at  Yarmouth ;  it  has  also  been 
killed  at  Thetford. 

Charadrius  Plnvialis — Golden  Plover.  This  bird  b  common  in  the 
autumn  and  winter  in  the  nei^bonrhood  of  Hellesdon,  and  on  almost 
all  large  enclosures ;  but  in  the  breeding  plumage,  when  the  whole  of 
its  breast  and  under  parts  become  a  brilliant  black,  it  b  very  rare. 
It  b  sometimes  found  on  Mousehold  heath  during  that  season. 

Charadrius  Calidrb— Sanderling ;  has  been  taken  on  the  coast, 
both  in  its  breeding  and  winter  plumage. 

Charadrius  Himantopus — Long-legged  Plover.    Girdlestone, 

esq.,  of  Yarmouth,  has  a  specimen  of  thb  rare  bird,  killed  in  this 
county,  and  another  specimen  b  in  the  possession  of  J.  Postle,  esq., 
•f  Colney. 

OBN  us. — Recurviro$lra. 

Recurvirostra  Avocetta — Scooping  Avocet.  Thb  species  b  be- 
coming scarce. 
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GENUS. — UamatoffUM, 

II<ematopas  OftUralegus — Pied  Oyster-catcher,  or  Sea  Pie ;  is  to  be 
luond  oo  various  parts  of  oor  coast. 

GEN  us. — GUanokL, 

GUreola  Au&triaca— Austrian  Pratincole.  Two  of  these  birds  were 
sliot  in  the  antomn  of  1827,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Yarmouthi  and 
preserved  by  Mr.  Harvey  of  that  place. 

GENUS. — FuHea, 

Falica  chloropus — Moor-hen,  Common  Water-hen. 
Fnlica  atra-A^oot.    This  and  the  foregoing  are  common. 

GENUS. — BUOmb, 

Rallos  Crex — Land  Rail,  or  Crake. 

Rallos  aqoaticns — Water  Rail. 

Rallos  Porzana — Spotted  Gallinnle.  Several  specimens  of  this  bird 
have  been  taken  at  Caistor. 

Raflns  minuta— Little  Oallinale.  Captain  Custance,  of  Catton,  has 
a  specimen  of  this  recently-described  species  in  his  possession,  shot 
by  Mr.  Girling  in  the  nei^bourhood  of  Scottow. 

Rallos  Foljarabii — Olivaceous  Gallinnle.  This  species,  originally 
described  by  Montagu,  has  been  recently  killed  at  Bradistone. 

GENUS.— Ofif. 

Otis  tarda— Great  Bnstard ;  is  extremely  rare.  A  specimen  is  in 
the  possession  of  J.  Postle,  esq.,  of  Colney.    There  are  more  of 

these  birds  to  be  fonnd  on  the  estates  of Hammond,  esq.,  at 

Westacre,  where  they  ar^e  more  carefully  protected,  than  in  any 
other  part  of  England. 

Otis  Oedicnemus — ^Thick-kneed  Bustard.  This  bird  is  frequently 
foond  oo  heaths,  and  is  better  known  by  the  name  of  Norfolk  Plover. 

GEN  us.— PiUsioNKS. 

Phasianus  Colchicns — Pheasant :  is  to  be  fonnd  in  all  its  varieties, 
White,  Pied,  and  Male-feathered  Hen,  or  Hybrid,  and  Ringed. 

GENUS.—  Tetrao, 

Tetrao  mfos— Red-legged,  or  French  Partridge. 

Tetrao  Perdix — Common  Partridge. 

Tetrao  Cotomix— Common  Quail ;  is  rather  rare.  T.  W.  Coke,  esq. 
has  introduced  the  Virginian  Quail  (Tetrao  Virginianus)  into  this 
coaoty,  which  bids  fair  to  extend  itself  in  a  few  years,  and  become  a 
desirable  acqobition  to  the  sportsman. 

GENUS. — Ciiiumba. 

Colomba  O^nas — Stock  Pigeon,  Rock  Dove.  Has  been  fotmd  at 
Beecfaamwell,  Southrepps,  &c. 

Colomba  Palumbus— Ring  Dove. 

Cohimba  Tortur— Wild  Turtle.  Breeds  at  EarUiam,  Taverham, 
aod  vartoos  parts.  Tlirce  Apecimcus  were  shot  iif  a  turnip  field  at 
Fatoo. 
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AtMMia  arvensis — Sky  Lark.    Connioii  in  the  fiel^A. 
Alauda  preteosis — Tit  Lark.    On  neadows  nod  IkciIm. 
Alaoda  minor— Field  Lark.    Eather  scarce. 
Alanda  arborea — Wood  Lark.  This  species  was  common  at  Hether- 
sett,  previous  to  the  endosure  of  the  common  lands. 

Stnmns  vulgaris — Common  Starling.  Common  on  marshes,  rains, 
&c.  Montacu  described  the  young  of  this  species  under  the  name  of 
the  Solitary  Throsli. 

Stumus  cindus— Wiaer  ouzel,  is  rate ;  It  lias  been  found  at  Cos- 
tessey,  and  has  likewise  bees  Ibitled  at  Ttjverham. 

Tardus  viscivorus— Missel  Thrush. 

Tardus  pilaris — ^Fieldfare. 

Turdos  iliacos — Red-wing.  A  speoiman  of  this  bird  has  beea  net 
with  of  a  cream  colour. 

Tardus  musicus— Song  Thrush  or  Throstle. 

Tordas  roseus — Rose-coloured  llinish  or  Oazek  Two  specimens 
of  this  bird  vrere  shot  in  Norfolk  ;  one  of  them  is  in  the  possession  of 
the  Rev.  Charles  Penrice,  of  Plnmstead. 

Turdus  Merula— Blackbird. 

Tardus  torqoatiis— Ring  Ouzel*  may  be  considered  rase;  several 
specimens  have  been  killed  at  Yarmouth,  Southrepps,  &c. 

0«IIT7S.— Jiiiipe2t9. 

Ampelis  garrulus— Waxen  Chatterer.  Two  of  these  birds  were  shot 
in  the  gardens  on  the  Caslle  meadow,  and  seldom  a  year  passes 
without  owe  or  two  of  them  being  killed  In  the  neaghlioarhood  of  this 
city;  they  are  partial  to  the  berries  of  the  mountain  ash.  Lady 
StMford  has  a  pmr,  which  wvra  killed  in  Costessey  park. 


GENUS. — Loxur. 

Loxia  cnrvirostra — Crossbill.  These  curious  birds  are  frequently 
taken  in  the  winter  season  «ne«igst  4he  fir  trees. 

Loxia  Coccothranstea— Havrlineh.  This  bird  is  farely  killed  in  this 
county.  It  has  been  found  at  BAofield,  faverham,  ana  «Be  or  two 
other  placcfl. 

LoJaPvrrhala— Bullfinch. 

Leua  Chlecis — Ofeenfiach,    Vary  eoaimoB  on  the  hedges. 

GENUS. — Emberixa, 

SEmberixa  nivalis— Snow  Bunting. 
Bmberiaa  Mastelina— Tawny  BatfHng;  fn  tfome  winteva  appear 
in  large  flocks  near  the  coast,  and  has  been  shot  on  the  meai<yws  at 
Thorpe,  near  Norwich, 
fimberifla  miliaria— ComoNm  Banting. 
EnAcriia  eHvinAla— Yellow  Hammer. 
Emberiza  Scha^niculus^Reed  Bunting. 
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O  EN  US  .— fVM^tik. 

Frini^illt  ccdetis— CiiaflSDch. 

FriDgiHa  moatilVingilla — BrambUog  or  Monntain  Finch.  Tbese  Mrd* 
•ometimefi  arrive  in  this  county  in  great  nombers;  an  individnal, 
in  the  winter  of  1825,  caught  seventeen  dozen  and  a  half  in  the  course 
of  one  forenoon;  and  the  fallowing  year,  a  great  number  were  taken 
mt  Criogleford.    They  are  known  bv  the  yiame  of  the  French  Olphs. 

FringilUcmrdiielis— OoldfinCh,  Khsg  Harry,  Thistle  Fipch. 

Fringjlla  spinnt— jSiskin.    A  few  of  tUs  species  are  killed  every 


i  Fringilla  cannabiBa — OreaUir  Eedpole. 
I  Fringilla  linofa — Common  or  Grey  linnet* 

FringiUa  liQaria — liesser  Redpole. 

I^ringifla  dottestlea — Hoase  Sparrow 

PttegiHa  nontana-^tVee  Sparrow.  Has  been  kfHed  at  Swaffhan, 
and  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Lynn.  A  specimen,  in  the  peesession  of 
J.  J.  Gnmey,  esq.  was  killed  at  Earlham. 

Mvadciipa  irtrleapmii—Pfed  Ffywcaftidiet.  This  spieefes  is  extremely 


Maicicapa  Grisola—Spotted  Fly-catcher,  Wall  or  Beam  Bird. 

Motacilla  Losdnia— Nightingale. 

M otadlhi  modularis —  Hedge  Sparrow  w  TMfgt  waiMir. 

Mntariila  «ip»olais^Les»er  Fettychape.  This  is  tM  tiivtapaaies 
«f  warbler  that  pays  its  visit  to  ns  in  the  spring ;  it  is  a  busy  restless 
bird,  always  acttre  amongst  the  ttees  and  oiuhes  in  search  of  insects. 

MtariMa  hortentii    Qrf  tar  tftei^ha^    This  Mrd  is  fcare. 

Blotacilla  salicaria— Sedge  Warbler.  This  species  fa  Arcqneiit 
aBMMig  the  sedges  on  the  borders  of  rivers  and  ponds. 

If  otadUa  sy|vM^^4iftU-lhrpat,  Hay  Jack.  This  bin!  |s  fireqaeatly 
fovnd. 

Motacilla  syWieHa— Lesser  White-throat.  A  specimen  of  this 
sMdaa  was  killMlliy  tl^  late  Rev.  WiUiaiii  Wfakear,  at  StUrstoa. 

•JotadiU  prafiiietahs-^Dwrtfeid  WarMar.  A  pair  of  tlMsa  alegaat 
little  iiMs«iailM»tinthemo««h  «f  Jane,  18W;  they  are  the  attly 
spcciwini  ei?er  found  to  this  ipart  ^f  thie  kiagdam,  aad  are  now  la  the 
■oaieaMoa  af  Mr.  Cifckmer,  of  Becdaa. 

Matarflla  alba— WhHe  ar  Pied  Wagtail.  ThU  hM  is  oanoioB,  it 
any  ba  aeea  about  vaads,  poiida>  and  aMvaky  ptaces,  at  ati  seataaa. 

MatacUU  Ami^Yellow  Wa^aM. 

Mo«aciUa  boamla-^Grejr  WagtaiL  Is  the  most  vara  of  the  Wag- 
tdls,  and  is  aekiaai  faaai  ui  its  aaauaerphiraagaw 

MataelMa  Oaaaatha  Wfaeat^far  or  white-ramp.  ThlsapeoiesaMy 
ba  seen  dariag  the  braedlag  season  on  heaths  and  rabbit  warrens. 

Malacfila  mbetra-^Whiii-chat. 

Matadlla  robfeola— Stoae-chat.  This  and  the  preceding  ane  oomi- 
aMo,  and  may  be  mem  amongst  fane,  on  heaths,  &c. 

Mo«acittaatriaipttla-*-«adL-cap,Nocfblk  Nightingale.  ThIsapcdM 
is  not  oncommon  m  the  breeding  season. 
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Motacilla  Phoenicurus — Redstart. 

Motacilla  anindinacea — Reed  Wren.  Tbe  specimen  in  the  Norwich 
roosenm,  was  shot  and  presented  by  tiie  Rev.  J.  Browne.    It  is  rare. 

Motacilla  mbecola— Red-breast,  Robin. 

Motacilla  troglodytes — Wren,  Jenny  Wren. 

Motacllhi  KcKulus — Golden-crested  Wren. 

MotadlUi  Trochilns— Yellow  Willow  Wren. 

Motacilla  svlvicola— Wood  Wren.  This  species  is  scarce.  A  spe- 
cimen was  killed  at  Starnton. 

Motacilla  Locastella^Orasshopper  Warbler.    Rilled  near  Loddon. 

GENUS. — Pones. 

Pams  migor-^Great  Titmouse. 

Pams  coBmlens — Bloe-headed  Titmouse.  This  and  the  foregoing 
are  common  In  the  winter,  on  hedges,  and  retire  into  woods  during 
the  breeding  season. 

Pams  ater — Cole  Titmouse. 

Pams  palnstris — Marsh  Titmouse. 

Pams  caudatns — Long-tailed  Titmouse. 

Pams  biarmicus — Bearded  Titmouse.  This  species  breeds  amongst 
the  rashes  in  different  parts  of  Norfolk,  but  is  not  common. 

GENUS. — Hirundo, 

Hirundo  nistica — Common  Swallow. 

Himndo  urbica— Martin. 

Hirando  riparia — Sand  Martin. 

Hirundo  Apus — Swift.    The  whole  of  this  genus  are  common. 

GENUS. — CspriwmlgMM, 

Caprironlgni  Europasus— European  Ooatsucker.  This  species  fre- 
quents heaths. 

The  following  Ornithological  collections  are  to  be  met 
with  in  this  county : — 

In  the  Norwich  Museum  are  several  fine  specimens  of  British  and 
foreign  birds :  the  best  private  collection  is  that  of  Edward  Lombe,  esq. 
of  Great  Melton,  preserved  by  the  celebrated  Leadbetter,  see  p.  806, 
it  contains  nearly  the  whole  of  the  British  species.  J.  J.  Guraey,  esq. 
of  Earlham,  has  a  fine  collection  of  Mexican,  and  a  few  specimens  of 
rare  British  birds.  Hamond,  esq.,  of  S  waff  ham,  has  a  small  col- 
lection, amongst  which  is  a  noble  case,  containing  fine  specimens  of 
the  immature  and  adult  of  the  Great  Bustard.  The  Rev.  C.  Penrice, 
of  Piumstead,  has  some  very  rare  British  birds.  H.  H.  Henley, 
esq.,  of  Sandringham,  has  some  fine  British  and  foreign  specimens. 
Lord  Stafford,  of  Costessey  Park,  the  Rev.  Archdeacon  Glover,  of 

Soothrepps,  the  Rev.  T.  C.  Blofeld,  of  Hoveton, Burroughs,  esq. 

of  Hoveton,  J.  Postle,  esq.,  of  Colne^,  R.  Scales,  esq.,  of  Beach- 

amwell,  and Girdlestone,  e9%,y  of*^  Yarmouth,  have  each  a  small 

collection,  as  also  have  many  others  in  this  county.  J*  Hunt,  of  St. 
Stephen's,  Norwich,  has  a  large  collection  of  British  birds  for  sale, 
some  of  which  are  extremely  rare. 
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A    LIST  OP  THE    RARER  AND    MORE    INTERESTING 
INSECTS  FOUND    IN    NORFOLK. 

COLEOFTERA. 

Cicindela  hybrida —  Yarniotah  Denes 

CaralHis  clatbratas— Lotrer  Close  and  Halvergate 

Calosoma  Sycophanta — Lotrer  Ctose,  and  on  the  coast 

CakMoma  Inqoisitor — Si.  Faith's  wood 

PaDagaeos  Crax  major — Horning  fen 

Cilleima  lateralis— CrmMr 

Zabms  gibbns — near  Nonneh 

Oodes  l^lopoides — Homing 

Loricera  «Dea — Homing  and  Lower  Close 

Sphodrss  planin — St.  GUes*s  street,  Norwich,  and  Lower  Close 

Blethlsa  maltipunctata— Hiomtii^  and  Lower  Close 

Stomis  pmnicatas — Poringland  li^th 

Brosciis  cephalotes — Lower  Close 

Drscbirins  gibbns — Homing,  and  near  Norwich 

Abaa  striola — FramUnghamy  near  Norwich 

Lamprias  chlorocephala~a«ar  Norwich 

Omaseos  aterrimos — Homing 

Odacantha  melannra — ffomtag  

Trachys  minnta — Poringland 
Melasis  flabelUcomis — near  Nonoich 
Elater  tesseUatns — Homing 
Malacbins  sangoinolentas — Homing 
Oxypoms  mfns — near  Witchingham  hall 

Lomechosa  emarginata — near  Norwich 
Eafilectns  Reicbenbacbii — near  Norwich 

Eoplectas  san^ninens— Soui/k  Creek 

Eaplectus  pnsillns — Homing 

BythioDS  Cartisii — near  Norwich 

Bythlnos  Bnrrellii — Letherin^sett 

Areopagus  balbifer — eomnum  in  Norfolk 

Areopagus  pnoeticoUis — Homing 

Arcopagas  glabricollis— If omtiif 

Tychiis  niger — near  Norwich 

Bryaxis  longicomis — Norfolk 

Bryaxis  sanguineus — Homing 

Bryaxis  impressns — Homing 

Bryaxis  juncomm — Homing 

Pselaphus  HerhsxH—^roodbastwick 

Pselapbns  Heisii—Noi/oOc 

Pselaphos  longicollis— Horwifij^ 

Pielai^us  Dresdensis — near  Loddon 

Seydrasnos  ruficomis — near  Loddon 

ScydmaenuH  Iboracirus—near  Norwich 

Scydmaenus  hirticollis— Homtiig' 

Scydnupnns  denticomis — Norfolk 

Scydmcnns  elongatus— iVor/D/Ae 
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SeydnittiiiiB  SpanhallU — AnmhgkaU  wood 
ScydmaBiiiiB  •cuieUarit — NmfoUc 
Scydmenas  bicolor — ArmxnighaXl  wood 
ScydmaeniM  coUmIs — neat  Noneick 
ScydmsniiB  Wighamii— near  Loddom 

For  a  full  tmdpartiailar  aecotmiofthe  above  beautiful  tribe  of  mbuUe 
itueciMf  $ee  a  Monograph  b^f  Mr,  H,  Denny,  pMi»hed  btf  JIfr.  S. 
WWdn,  9f  Tforwick. 

Hydroof  piceiu — Homing 

Aphodiu8  deprestas — Homing 

Typbaens  Tolgarit — Mou$ekola  keaih 

Sinod^dron  cyliodricam — Notfolk 

Anomala  Frischii— Noi/oUe,  on  tke  eoad 

Lnoums  c^rvuM—Kk'bf'Beion 

Lacaons  paralellopipidiM— /r^giMil  In  Nor/eOc 

Sarrotrinm  mniXcnm^SorfoUe 

Teintomn  (ungonaa—fVkUUnghoM 

Helops  violiceos — Lower  Clooe 

Rhipiphonu  panidoxiiB — Voetetseif 

Salpincas  ronroitris — WkitUngkam  and  Homing 

Rbyncbaenas  Piui — Amdngkall  wood 

Cionna  Thaosi—Witckingkam  kail 

Bostricho8  Didens — near  Norwich 

Prionoa  coriarios — near  Norwich 

Cerambyx  motcbatnt — near  Norwich 

Leptnra  quadrifasciata— Homtiif 

Rbagiam  \n\g^.re— Homing 

Rhagium  inqnisitor — Edgeworfh  wood 

Donada  palnstris — Hominr 

Cassida  mumea — Si,  Fotii's  wood 

Cocdoella  obloogo-gnttata^iiMr  Norwich 

Coccinella  16  gaitAttL-^WhUUnghaM 

HBMIPTSRA. 

Gryllotalpa  yvlgaris — near  Norwich 
Conocepbalas  TiridUsiiniis— Noi/oifc 
Oryllns  flaYipea— HomtJ^ 

LBPIDOPTERA. 


Papilio  MacbaoD,  tbe  Swallow-tail— Hothm^  and  WtoKkmn 
CoUas  Ednsa,  tbe  Clouded  Yellow^iVoi/»M^  plmtif^  im  1686 
Melitsa  ArtemU,  tbe  Greasy  Fiitilteiy~£i»miK^ 
Argynnis  Adippe,  tbe  Higb  Brown  Fritillaty— N#Qr«ife 
Argynnis  Aglaia,  tbe  Dark  Green  Fritillaiy— iVM/«ffe 
Argynnis  Papbia,  tiie  SilYer-wasbed  Fritittary— Nf^Mc 
Vanessa  Cardul,  tbe  Pabited  Ladv— NonMky  ptaii^  m  1M6 
Vanessa  Polycbloros,  tbe  Large  Toitotoe^beU— ATis^Mfc 
Apatnra  Iris,  tbe  Parple  Emperor — mar  UoM 
Hipparcbia  Galatbea,  tbe  Marbled  Vbite— iV«QfUfc 
Hipparcbia  Semele,  tbe  Grayling,  or  Eock  Underwtef *-iVsi/stir 
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'IWcIb  Qsereos,  Ike  Pnrple  Hair-str«ak--CoitMMy  if  S^oMm  9trmoieu 

HMperia  Malvs,  tke  M^ow  8k^per— iVbi/«ffc 

Lycaeita  Conrdoa,  the  Chalk-hiU  mne—Nwfolk 

Lycsoa  Argiotosi  the  Aznre  Bine— near  Norwich 

Splniw  Elpenor,  the  Elephtnt  Hawk  Moth— ^/^Hr^iCik 

Sphmx  lineata,  the  SUver-liiie4  Hawk  if  oth— iSfonfMfc 

Sphioz  CoovolToli,  the  CooTolTolat  Hawk  Moth— fi<MeU  wmi 

MacrofkMtam  stellatanmi,  the  Hamming-  bird  Hawk  Moth — NmftUc 

Sesia  bombjcif»niiis,  Qie  Narrow-t>ordered  Bee  Hawk  Moth— AToi/oMe 

Coaras  figmperday  tlie  Ooat  MoCh — NifrfM^fremunt 

aaiMBJiPaytttia  «laar,  the  etaOMMr  MoHi-.-flVM/dMr,  ^^fvomiK 

U^mnm  diiyar,  the  0iiMr  Moth— Honw^ 

Arctia  mMola,  the  Ctoaded  bod'  Moth—Sif.  FtdiVt  wood 

Noctoa  Festiics,  the  Oold-spot  Moth— aeor  Norwich 

Noeeoa  Bsanra,  the  Old  Lady  Mofli-^  houtea  about  Norwich 

Noetoia  gilTago,  Ate  Lemon  Sallow  Moth— ^raiaff 

NodM  wnea^  the  6ilfet.hM>k  Mo^--H^raai^ 

Noctna  mi,  the  Mother  Shiptoa  Moth— Horatagr 

Hipparchns  papTUonarins,  the  Large  Emerald  Moth — Homing 

Onrapterix  Sambacaria,  the  Swallew-tail  Moth— near  Norwich 

BTMBMOPTXIIA* 

CSoibex  sertceos— H< 


uHBDex  sertceos — Jaommg 
Lophycna  F'uA^WhUUngham. 


Thb  county  of  Norfolk  ia  sUuale  wiibin  ibe  Loiniba  dialk 
BasiQ^  which  termiofttea  towards  the  north,  at  FkMmhorough 
Head  ;  its  strata  consist  of  the  chalk  series,  with  a  si^>er|^ 
sitioo  of  diluvial  debris,  having  the  plane  of  their  inclination 
neady  east.    Their  arrang;euient  b  as  follows : — vi2. 

Alluvial 

Oiavel 
Biick  eartli 

Diluvial  Beds  ^J^^"^ 

Blueelay 
Ferruginous  clay 
r  Upper  chalk 

i-iL  II  o    •       7  Lower,  or  hard  chalk 

Chalk  Series  ^(3^,^  „,rte. 

m  Green  sand 
Viron  sand,  or  carr  stone 
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AllutiaL  III  eastern  Norfolk  the  alluvium  occupies  tbe 
valleys  of  the  Yare,  the  Bure,  and  the  Waveney,  a  large  tract 
lying  between  Acle  and  Yarmouth,  and  a  still  larger  between 
Winterton  and  Happisburgb  ;  in  western  Norfolk  it  occupies 
the  valleys  of  the  Nar  and  Stoke,  a  large  extent  called 
Marshland,  and  the  Bedford  level. 

Diluvial  Betk.  These  beds  are,  of  course,  distributed 
over  the  face  of  the  county ;  they  may  be  said  to  occupy 
about  two-thirds  of  it,  extending  from  the  east  side  towaitls 
the  west,  as  far  as  Fakenham,  Castleacre,  Swaff  ham,  Attle- 
burgh,  and  New  Buckenham.  Around  Norwich  the  diluvium 
is  about  fifty  feet  thick ;  but  its  greatest  depth  is  about  300 
feet,  at  the  hill  on  which  Foulness  light  is  placed,  n^ar 
Cromer.  The  whole  line  of  cliffs,  from  Weyboume  to  Hap- 
pisburgb, an  extent  of  twenty  miles,  gives  a  fine  section  of 
this  series. 

ChraveL  The  gravel  stratum  is  composed  of  diluvial  de- 
bris, and  consists  chiefly  of  water- worn  flints,  called  boulders ; 
in  some  places  these  pebbles  are  so  cemented  by  the  oxyde 
of  iron,  as  to  form  a  kind  of  pudding-stone ;  the  large  flints 
contain  belemnites,  ananchytes,  spatangi,  terebratuhe,  ino- 
cerami,  &c.,  besides  a  number  of  casts  of  these  fossils  found 
loose,  having  been  dislodged  from  the  cavities  they  occupied 
in  the  flints. 

Brick  Earth.  This  is  a  dark  brown  clay,  containing  a  few 
small  boulders,  and  no  organic  remains,  excepting  small 
fragments  of  water-worn  belemnites  ;  from  this  clay  are 
made  the  red  bricks  in  general  use  in  this  county  ;  it  abounds 
in  tbe  clay  districts ;  its  beds  are  from  twelve  to  twenty  feet 
in  thickness. 

Bagghot  Sand,  consists  chiefly  of  silecious  sand  and  sand- 
stone. Traces  of  this  formation  are  visible  in  the  pit  on  the 
road  from  Norwich  to  Ipswich,  about  one  mile  from  the 
former  place,  nearMackie*s  nursery ;  it  is  also  to  be  seen  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  valley,  in  the  parish  of  Stoke  Holy 
Cross. 

Sand.  The  strata  of  sand  in  the  diluvial  series  are  very 
variable;  in  the  pit  just  named  under  the  Bagshot  sand  is  a 
seam  of  orange-coloured  sand,  then  iron-grey,  and  again 
orange-coloured,  then  white  sand,  containing  about  thirty 
per  cent,  of  comminuted  particles  of  shells.  In  the  clifls 
west  of  Cromer,  the  contortions  of  the  sand  and  clay  ar^ 
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very  astonbhing;  in  the  section  at  Bramerton  are  many 
seams  of  sand,  as  ferruginous  sand  and  quartzose  sand,  eacn 
aboonding  with  shells,  interspersed  with  searos  of  clay. 
These  shells — denominated  the  crag  shells  of  Norfolk  (see 
Catalogue) — have  been  associated  with  those  of  Suffolk  and 
Essex  ;  but  there  is  a  deiiciency  of  several  genera  :  the 
murex  contrariusy  in  particular,  has  never  been  found  at 
Bramerton  ;  still  there  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  they  are 
cxHitemporary  deposits.  It  has  been  traced  at  Bracondale, 
(in  sinking  a  well)  Trowse,  Whitlingharo,  and  Bramerton, 
on  the  west  side  of  the  river,  and,  on  the  east  side,  at  Post- 
wick  and  Thorpe,  lying  immediately  above  the  chalk,  the 
line  varying  with  the  undulations  of  that  stratum. 

Bhie  Clay,  This  stratum  is  of  a  dark  blue  colour,  te- 
nacions,  and  contains  indurated  nodules  inclosing  belemnites, 
ammonites,  gryphaea,  and  other  shells ;  it  occupies  nearly 
the  whole  line  of  cliff  on  the  eastern  coast. 

JFtrruginaus  Clay,  This  stratum  underlies  the  blue  clay 
at  the  base  of  the  cliffs  between  Weyboume  and  Mundesley, 
rarely  exceeding  two  feet  in  thickness ;  in  this  stratum,  and 
in  the  blue  clay  immeiliately  in  contact  with' it,  are  found  a 
surprising  number  of  vegetable  and  animal  remains, — as 
Imoks,  branches,  leaves,  and  stumps  of  trees,  (in  situ); 
teeth,  tusks,  horns,  and  bones  of  the  elephant,  horse,  ox, 
elk,  and  deer.  A  continuation  of  this  bed  was  discovered 
two  miles  out  at  sea,  when  the  oyster-fishery  first  began  off 
Happbburgh,  in  1820,  by  the  teeth,  bones,  and  horns,  which 
were  from  time  to  time  dredged  up  by  the  fishermen. 

Chalk  Series,  This  series  occupies  nearly  all  western 
Norfolk,  its  out-crop  being  from  north  to  south,  from  Wal- 
siogham,  by  Swaffham,  towards  East  Harling,  and  its  es- 
carpment lying  in  the  same  direction  from  Hunstanton,  by 
Castle  Rising,  to  Hockwold. 

Upper  Chalk.  The  chalk  strata  of  Norfolk  have  suffered 
so  much  by  diluvial  action,  that  few  remains  of  this  stratum 
are  known ;  the  principal  are  in  the  cliff  at  Trimmingham ; 
these  specimens  appear  to  have  been  forced  upwards  from 
their  original  position  by  some  violent  convulsion  of  nature ; 
the  organic  remains  peculiar  to  these  isolated  masses,  are 
Ostrea  canaliculata  in  great  abundance,  and  the  Magus 
pumilis,  accompanied  by  the  shells  common  to  the  chalk 
series.  The  double  row  of  flints,  about  twelve  inches 
asunder,  indicates  the  upper  chalk  ;  these  are  to  be  seen  in 
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tb#  dialk  pk  iHHkr  WhkliiigbMi  church,  oo  ihe  o|»posile  side 
of  the  riv«r»  Dear  the  Poslwick  gate,  an^  at  Swaff  ham  ;  at 
these  placea,  however,  there  are  ao  ahetls  like  those  iiecu- 
liar  to  the  chalk  i^  Trimminghain. 

Ckalk  Although  this  stratum  lies  prineipally  io  western 
Norfolk,  it  is  geaeraUy  found  on  the  sides  of  the  eastern 
valleys^  a«d  is  bumed  into  lime  for  the  purposes  of  buildiiig ; 
it  is  dif  ided  by  parallel  layers  of  flints  about  six  feet  aMia- 
der ;  these  layers  of  nodular  or  taUdar  fliata  are  always 
present  in  the  upper  beds  of  Ibis  foimatiou,  and  distinguish 
It  from  the  lower,  in  whioh  flints  are  rare.  Orgaaic  remains 
abound  in  this  stjnatum,  particularly  b«tomnites,  terebratuUe, 
and  anancbytes,  (see  C04abgu$)*  la  many  places,  as  at 
Thorpe,  Whitbagham,  S^,  occur  these  perpendicular  cy- 
limfarieal  flial  formaticM,  nanad  by  ptoSfessor  Bucklaad, 
Paramoudrfe. 

Lower  or  Bard  ChalK  oocura  immediately  beaeaAh  the 
laat^meKtioned ;  it  is  without  flints,  and  is  so  hard  aa  t<i  be 
used  instead  of  stone  for  the  purpose  of  buUding  in  western 
Norfolk  ;*  it  contains  but.  few  Uaces  of  organic  remains. 

Ckulk  Marh  This  stratum  is  of  agreyish  colour ;  the  upper 
or  cretaceous  beds  are,  Uke  the  lasMcscribed  stratum,  very 
bard ;  the  lower  or  more  argiUaosous  are  distinguidbed  by  a 
rich  vanety  of  fossils,  particularly  AnnnQnites  Greeaoughii, 
and  Inoceramus  Cuvieri ;  tUs  formation  is  to  b^  seen  in  the 
diff  at  Hunstanton,  about  three  feet  in  thickness,  beneath 
which  is  a  thia  layer  of  red  chalk,  containing  abundance  of  a 
ramifying  aoophyte,  resembling  the  roots  of  trees. 

Grerni  Sand.  A  stratum  ten  feet  thick,  (eorreipMiding 
with  the  green  sand)  is  visible  in  the  cliff  at  Hunstanton, 
immediately  below  the  red  chalk ;  it  may  be  traced  in  a 
southeriy  direction  on  a  line  with  the  escarpment  of  the 
chalk  formation. 

/nm  Stmd  or  Carr  8$me,  is  a  coarse-grained  conglome- 
rate, cemented  by  the  oxyde  of  iron  ;  this  stratum  appears 
at  Hunstanton^  and  runs  in  <l  southerly  diiectien,  by  Lynn, 
to  a  little  beyond  Downham  Market ;  it  is  much  esteemed 
as  a  building  stone ;  its  durability  may  be  deserved  on  the 
west  side  of  Norwich  easde,^  in  thf  span  of  the  fake  arches, 
where  it  alternates  with  the  sand-stone. 

*  In  Mcrbain  eborch,  are  the  effigies  of  John  Stewnrd,  and  Ann,  hit  wife,  tn  thi* 
cMlk,  data  ISM.  In  Mim  ckwek  alio,  the  ponameatal  effigica  of  sir  Qttvar  <t« 
iDgham,  and  lioger  de  Bob,  and  hU  dame,  are  of  the  tame  material,  date  atK>at  the 
a^ddla  «r  Um  foartetaUi  oaotory. 
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Tlie  foUowiug  notie^  of  foological  and  otJber  eollectiopp 
oowiected  witb  this  pufauil^  b  instrted*  U  the  hopci^  that  it 
say  assist  tbe  soieatifio  inquirer. 

The  R«T.  G,  R.  Leathes^  of  Shropham  haU»  near  Larliag* 
fufld,  baa  a  fiae  colleotion  of  foMil  d^Us*  local  and  geaeral» 
sad  a  anperb  one  of  recent  shells.  The  Rev.  James  Lay  ton, 
af  Catfield^near  Lndham.  has  the  finest  collectloB  of  maan 
SMliaa  remains  of  the  Norfolk  coast ;  Mr.  Earl»  surgeon*  of 
Crooter,  has  the  next ;  C.  B.  Rose,  esq.»  of  Swaffham,  has 
aa  extensive  oolleotioa  from  the  chalk  and  diluvial  beds  of 
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western  Norfolk;  Mrs.  Valpy,  in  the  cathedral  precinct, 
has  a  splendid  collection  of  recent  shells,  and  a  very  good 
one  of  fossil  remains ;  Mr.  Samuel  Woodward,  of  the  pre- 
cinct also,  has  a  general  and  local  collection — his  crag  shells, 
containing  more  than  eighty  species,  with  varieties,  have 
been  sketched  by  him,  and  are  intended  for  publication, 
accompanied  with  a  description  of  the  Norwich  crag  deposit. 
The  Norwich  Museum  has,  through  the  munitieence  of 
Mr.  Leathes  and  other  donors,  a  fine  general  collection  of  or- 
ganic remains. 

RIVERS. 

The  principal  rivers  in  Norfolk  are — ^the  Great  and  Little 
Ouse,  the  Nene,  Waveney,  and  the  Yare. 

The  Great  ()u$e,  after  forming  a  part  of  its  south-western 
boundary,  crosses  the  western  side,  and  falls  into  the  Wash 
below  Lynn. 

The  Nene,  forming  the  western  boundary  from  Luicoln- 
shire,  empties  itself  into  the  sea  at  Cross-keys  Wash ;  it  com- 
municates, by  several  channels,  with  the  Ouse. 

The  Little  (hue  rises  in  a  swampy  meadow  near  Lopham, 
in  the  southern  part  of  the  county ;  and,  separating  Norfolk 
and  Suffolk  as  it  flows  westward,  empties  itself  into  the 
Great  Ouse.     It  is  navigable  frpm  Thetford. 

The  Wensum  rises  at  West  Rudham,  in  this  county,  about 
thirty  miles  from  Norwich,  being  augmented  by  the  junction  of 
several  rivulets ;  it  passes  through  the  city,  and  meets  the 
Yare  below  Trowse.  The  Wensum  contains  various  kinds 
of  fish,  as  Roach,  (Cyprinus  carasnus)  Perch,  (Percajiu- 
viatiUs)  Tench,  (Cyjninu$  mucosua)  Dace,  (Cyprimui  leucis^ 
cus)  Gudgeon,  (GobioJiumatilU)  Bream,  (Cyprinm  Brama) 
Pike,  (Eiox  Lucivs)  and  a  great  quantity  of  Eels  (Mur<Bna 
anguiUa)  ;  there  is  also  a  small  fish  called  the  Ruff  (Perca 
cemua),  a  species  of  Perch,  which  is  common  to  all  the 
Norfolk  streams ;  Salmon  have  been  occasionally  taken,  and 
Smelts  are  found  in  great  plenty  in  the  months  of  April  and 
May.  Besides  these  fish,  found  in  the  Waveney,  the  follow- 
ing abound  in  the  rivers  of  Norfolk  : — The  Carp  (Cyprinus 
Carpio)  the  Trout,  (Truttajiuviatilis)  the  Rudd,  (RvHlus 
latior)  Miller's  Thumb,  (Gobio  capitatus)  Minuowe  (Poii- 
cuius  varius.)  The  Lamprey  and  Craw-fish  are  occasionally 
found  here. 
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The  source  of  the  Waveney  is  separated  from  that  of  the 
Little  Ouse  by  a  causeway  only.  It  runs  in  a  contrary  direc- 
tioo,  andy  forming  the  rest  of  the  Suffolk  boundary,  at 
length  joins  the  Yare  a  little  above  Breydon.  It  is  navigable 
from  Bungay. 

T%e  Yore,  rising  nearShipdham,  is  united,  at  Marlingford, 
to  another  smaller  stream,  which  comes  from  Hingham ;  it 
joios  the  Wensum  at  Trowse  Eye,  near  Norwich,  and  be- 
coming navigable  there,  flows  to  Yarmouth,  when,  having 
received  the  Waveney  and  Bure,  it  discharges  itself  into  the 
Gennan  Ocean,  below  that  town. 

nke  Bure,  rising  beyond  Blickling  Hall,  becomes  navi- 
gable at  Aylsham.  Anfcr  passing  under  Wroxham  bridge, 
and  beine  joined  by  the  Ant  and  Thirae,  it  passes  through 
Ade  bridge,  and  at  length  joins  the  Yare  at  Yarmouth. 

Tke  Ami  takes  its  rise  at  Antingham,  and,  passing  east  of 
North  Walsham,  from  which  place  it  is  made  navigable  by 
being  formed  into  a  canal,  near  Stalham,  whence  it  passes 
to  Lndham,  and,  a  little  below  that  place,  falls  into  the  Bure. 

These  rivers,  in  general  rising  in  marshy  lands,  and  run- 
ning through  a  level  country,  at  a  slow  pace,  dtfl^se  them- 
selves over  the  lower  tracts,  in  their  course  forming  shallow 
lakes  or  pools,  which  are  also  plentifully  stocked  with  fish 
and  water-fowl ;  on  some  of  them  are  formed  decoys  for 
wild  dneks. 

The  sea  coast  of  Norfolk  is  formed  either  by  clayey  cliffs, 
continually  a  prey  to  the  ocean,  or  by  low,  sandy  shores, 
covered  with  loose  pebbles,  (called  shingle)  frequently  rising 
into  a  kind  of  natural  bank,  composed  of  sand,  as  the  Marum 
hills,  between  Winterton  and  Hasboro*.  These  hills  are 
held  together  by  the  root  of  the  Marum  plant.  Behind 
these  sand  hills  are,  in  various  parts,  salt  marshes  of  consider- 
able extent ;  these  were  occasionally  inundated  by  the  tides, 
which  found  entrance  through  the  gaps,  but  of  late  years 
the  gaps  have  been  filled  up,  and  no  accident  of  this  kind 
has  occurred  for  the  last  twenty  years.  Hunstanton  cliff, 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Wash,  is  the  only  rocky  eminence  on  the 
const.  There  are  several  harbours  on  the  coast  on  the 
Northern  side,  formed  by  creeks  and  little  bays,  but  they 
are  able  only  to  admit  small  vessels,  and  are  continually 
filling  up  with  sand.  Banks  of  sand  lay  off  at  sea,  from 
the  Norfolk  coast,  in  various  parts,  which  are  the  dread  of 
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the  coandng  mariners,  and  occasion  fiequent.  nlMpwreeks. 
Of  theste  the  most  remarkable  are  the  Uappisburgh  sand,  and 
the  sands  which  fsnn  the  celebrated  Yarmouth  roads,  a 
great  resort  for  shipping,  which  ride  there  securely,  though 
the  entrance  is  difficult  and  dangerous. 

On  the  10th  of  August,  1Q13,  the  first^st^i^  boat  for  the 
conveyance  of  pasisengers  between  Nprwich  and  Yarmouth 
was  employed,  being  almost  the  earliest  introduction  of  that 
species  of  navigation  into  England;  it  proceeded  at  the 
rate  of  about  five  miles  an  hour*  This  npvel  mode  of  travel* 
ling,  which  may  be  considered  as  oae  of  the,iQOst  impiortaat 
modern  appUcattoiis  of  ai  useful  and:  pow^uL  agent,  met 
with  8«di  patooolige  from  the  public, 'th^t»  soon, after,  iwo 
vessels  wejne  used,  in  the  same  pa3sagd>  ^nd  wera  daily 
increasing  in  popular  estintation,'  when  H  sudden  change  was 
wrought  in  the  general  feeling  by  the  following,  melancholy 
occurrence: — On  Friday  morning,  April  4,  I817>  Wright'6 
Norwich  and  Yarmouth  steam  packet  inid  J  u$t  started  from 
the  Foundery  bridge,  when  the  boiler  of  the  engincf  bursty 
with  a  tremendous  explosion,  by.  which  the  vessel  was  U^'wn 
to  atoms,  and,'  of  twenty^two  persons  on  board,  five  meii» 
(among  whom  Was  the  engineer)  three  wi(»men, and  one  cbild^ 
were  instantly  killed,  and  six  women*  with  fraotpr^.  legs 
and  arms,  were. conveyed  totl^  hospital,  whe^oneofthe 
women  died  ;  the  remaining  seven  (including  three  xbildren) 
escaped  without  sustaining  material .  injui^.  Upwaids  of 
300/.  was  raised  for  the  relief  of , the  poor  sufferers. 

The  gener^  navigati<>n  from  Notwiob  to  Yannouth  it 
performed 'by  keels  and  wherries;  the  formetare  chiefly 
restrictiK]  to  the  freightage  of  timber,  and  are  far,  less 
numerous  than  formerly ;  the  wherries  are  peculiar  to  th^e 
rivers  of  Norfolk  and  Suffolk,  cuid  thos^  made  use  of  on 
the  Wensum  carry  from  fifteen  to  forty  tons,  and  draw  from 
three  to  four  feet  of  water ;  the  mast  is  by  the  head«  and 
is  so  balanced,  by  means  of  lead,  that  the.  strength  of 
one  man  is  suflicient  to  raise  or  lower  it  in  the.  event, of 
passing  bridges;  on  this,  by  the  actiotiof  a  windlass,  the 
sail  is  hoisted^  being  extended  on  a.gaff  atthe  upper  edge« 
These  vessels  are  seldom  navigated  by  more  than  two  hand^, 
and  one  of  them  is  often  a  boy,  or  the  wife  of  the  waterman, 
in  the  latter  case  it  is  not  unfrequent  for  them  to  have  their 
families  in. a  cabin  placed  at  the  stem. 
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The  oorpotatioo  havejorisdictioii  oo  the  river' from  Helles- 
doo  bridge  to  Hafdiey  Croas,*  a  distance  of  at  least  tvrelity- 
foiir  mil^;  this,  however,  dees'Dot  supersede  the  rights  of 
tfie -proprietors  of  manors  on  the  banks,  all  of  whom  have 
their  several  free  fisheries,  and  to  some  swan  marks  are 
afvpendant ;   bnt  the  city  has,  in  ali.oases,  a  joint  right. 


NEW  PORT. 

Thb  project  of  opening  a  direct  communication  between 
this  city  and  the  sea,  for  sea-borne  vessels  n6t  exceeding 
eight  fbet  dtaiight  of  w^ter,  originated  with  Crisp  Brown, 
Mq.,  one  of  the  aldenneil  of  the  corporation,  who  first 
Submitted  the  plan  of  making  Norwich  a  port,  by  way 
of  Yarmouth,  to  an  assembly  of  the  corporation,  on  the 
3rd  of  May,  1814,  and  Mr.  Cubitt,  a  civil  engineer,  at . 
that  time  residing  at'  Ipswich,  was  first  appoint^  by  the 
corporation  to  maJte  a  survey  df  the  river  Yare,  and  estimate 
die  expense  of  liringing  sea-borne  "vessels  direct  to  the  city. 
Mr.  Cubitt  having  surveyed  the  rivers  in  the  year  1818, 
pubKshed  a  report,  in  which  he  recommended  the  avoidance 
of  the  Dreydon  waters  by  a  cut  on  the  south  side  of  them, 
aad  by  that  means  to  have  preserved  the  old  and  accustomed 
line  of  navigation ;  the  estimate  for  this  plan  was  £35,626. 
lOf.  Upon  receipt  of  this  report,  a  public  meeting  of  the 
inhabitants  of  the  city  was  convened  and  held  on  the  8th  of 
September,  1818,  at  the  Guildhall,  when  alderman  Brown, 
in  a  lengthened  speech,  detailed  the  advantages  which  would 
result  to  the  city  by  the  adoption  of  the  plan.  Resolutions 
were  moved  and  carried  in  favour  of  the  project,  and  a 
committee  appointed  '*  to  take  the  necessary  measures,  and 
to  report  to  a  future  meeting  the  best  means  of  carrying 
such  purpose  into  effect." 

*  amrdi49  Cro»s»  lo  1M3  there  wu  a  new  croM,  with  a  crucifix  carved  on  one 
Me,  and  the  city  armi  on  Che  other,  painted,  and  carried  to  Uardley,  and  there  set 
•p  to  *e  preaeace  of  the  thortflii,  in  the  place  where  "  the  tbreTyt  of  Korwyehe 
jmly  do  ktfcmwt**  and  this  place  was  the  extent  of  liberties  of  the  city  on  the 
river  Wunwm,  as  at  thU  dme  ;  and  at  an  atserobly  held  on  the  94tb  of  October,  upon 
a  wpraaenwioo  mad«  that  divers  kind  of  victnato,  leather,  tallow,  &c.,  have  been 
ramcd  by  water  to  YaroKMith  to  be  exported  contrary  to  the  law,  and  divers  things 
cMslBt  np  the  rivw,  aa  salt,  coab,  com,  ftc,  liave  been  sold  by  vntawfil  measares. 
Mid  iMnrlogB  aalawfUly  packed,  both  in  eades  and  barrels,  for  lack  of  a  water  ballilT 
toacareb  aad  look  after  sach  thlon,  th^  then- ordered  and  chose  WilHam  Corbet 
wMcr  bcUtf,  aad  onlerad  that  be  Aon  Id  have  half  the  forfeited  goods,  90«.  per  annum 
•tiprad  fron  the  eomasoos,  and  neat  and  drink  from  the  sheriffs ;  and  that  hereafter 
nek  a  water  bailiff  shoold  be  yearly  elaeted  at  the  assembly  on  St.  Martin's  day. 

9^ 
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It  having  been  rutnoured,  thai  the  adoption  of  any  plan 
for  bringing  sea-borne  vessels  to  Norwich,  would  be  opposed 
by  the  town  and  corporation  of  Yarmouth,  the  committee, 
on  the  6th  of  November  following,  directed  Mr.  Cubitt  to 
make  another  survey,  **  with  a  view  of  ascertaining  whether 
or  not  it  was  practicable  to  open  a  communication  with  the 
sea' at  Lowestoft."  These  instructions  produced  from  Mr, 
Cubitt,  on  the  20th  of  September,  1821,  another  report,  in 
which  he  ably  pointed  out  the  practicability  of  this  plan, 
and  its  advantages  over  the  proposed  one  by  Yarmouth ;  Mr. 
C.'s  estimate  of  the  expense  of  carrying  it  into  effect,  was 
£87,000.,  hb  calculations  being  made  for  vessels  not  ex- 
ceeding eight  feet  draught  of  water.  This  second  report 
occasioned  another  public  meeting  of  the  citizens,  when  a 
fresh  committee  (of  which  lieutenant-colonel  John  Harvey 
was  chairman)  was  formed,  to  consider  of  the  merits  of 
each  of  the  proposed  plans,  and  to  carry  either  into  exe- 
cution. Application  was  immediately  made  to  Thomas 
Telford,  esq.,  the  government  engineer,  who,  in  the  De- 
cember of  the  following  year,  (having  previously  surveyed 
both  lines  of  communication)*  made  his  report  to  the  com- 
mittee, in  which  he  fully  confirmed  Mr.  Cubitt  in  every 
particular  respecting  the  practicability  of  each  of  the  plans, 
but  recommended  the  adoption  of  that  by  Yarmouth,  be- 
cause, said  Mr.  Telford,  in  his  report,  "  I  can  foresee  no 
injury  to  the  harbour  or  port  of  Yarmouth  from  the  new 
river  channel.**'  The  committee  instantly  yielded  to  ^e 
suggestion  of  Mr.  Telford,  and,  through  their  chairman, 
transmitted  a  copy  of  his  report  to  Isaac  Preston,  esq.,  the 
then  mayor  of  Yarmouth,  requesting  a  conference.  The 
answer  of  the  mayor  confirmed  the  truth  of  the  reports 
which  had  been  circulated,  the  conference  was  refused,  and 
it  was  stated,  *'  that  either  of  the  measures  proposed  would 
meet  with  the  decided  opposition  of  the  corporation  and 
town  at  large,  as  being  pregnant  with  the  most  ruinous 
consequences  to  the  navigation  of  the  port  of  Yarmouth, 
and  the  trading  interests  of  the  town  and  neighbourhood." 

From  this  moment  it  was  determined  to  prosecute  the 
plan  by  Lowestoft;   subscriptions  were  entered  into,  and 

*  Mr.  Telford  ecHmatod  the  expense  of  the  Yarmoath  plan  at  £48,718.  ia«.,  and 
the  Lowestoft  plan  at  £M,780. ;  bat.  It  shoold  be  obtenred,  that  Mr.  Telford's  calcv- 
latioBS  were  made  for  vessels  drawii^  ten  Deet  water. 
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surveys  made :  but  it  was  not  until  the  session  of  1826,  that 
the  committee  were  in  a  situation  to  apply  to  parliament  for 
an  act  to  enable  them  to  carry  the  plan  into  effect.  In  that 
sesMon,  a  petition  was  presented  to  the  House  of  Commons 
by  William  Smith,  esq.,  one  of  the  members  for  the  city, 
aod  leave  given  to  bring  in  the  bill.  The  bill  was  opposed 
by  the  ooiporation  of  Yarmouth,  and  by  the  owners  of  the 
marshes,  from  a  fear  which  the  latter  set  of  opponents  en- 
tertained of  inundation.  The  bill  was  submitted  to  the 
oonsideration  of  a  committee,  which  sat  for  sixteen  days  to 
hear  evidence  for  and  against  it.  Upon  a  division,  the  bill 
was  lost  by  a  majority  of  Jive, 

This  was  a  said  reverse  to  the  promoters  of  the  measure, 
but  Uie  evidence  which  had  been  adduced  in  support  of  the 
preamble  of  the  bill,  appeared  so  important,  and  so  con- 
dastve  in  its  favour,  that  upon  an  application  to  the  speaker 
of  the  house,  it  was  ordered  to  be  printed  at  the  public 
expense,  a  circumstance  of  rare  occurrence  with  regard  to 
private  bills. 

The  bill  being  lost  for  this  session,  a  general  meeting  of 
the  shareholders  was  convened,  and  it  was  determined 
(colonel  Peel  having  in  the  mean  time  been  elected  one  of 
the  members  for  the  city)  to  renew  the  application  to  par- 
liament in  the  next  session — ^a  second  bill  was  brought  in 
aad  referred  to  i  committee,  it  met  however  with  the  same 
opposition  as  the  former  one ;  but  on  this  occasion,  upon  the 
division,  five  members  onlv  voted  against  it,  while  twenty- 
Jive  voted  for  it.  The  bill  then  passed  the  commons,  but 
was  vigorously  opposed  in  the  lords.  It  ultimately  passed 
both  houses,  and  received  the  royal  assent  on  the  28th  day 
of  May,  1827. 

In  this  contest,  it  was  estimated  that  no  less  a  sum  than 
25,000/L  was  expended.  By  the  proposed  plan,  it  is  intended 
to  continue  the  present  line  of  the  navigable  river  Yare,  for  . 
about  three-fouiths  of  its  entire  length,  from  Norwich  as  far  . 
as  Reedbam,  (deepening  it  in  a  sm^l  part  of  its  course  near 
Norwich)  to  make  a  new  cut  of  only  two  miles  and  a  half 
across  the  level  of  marshes  to  the  Waveney,  to  keep  the 
coarse  of  that  river  as  now  navigable  to  the  small  stream 
called  Oulton  Dyke,  to  pursue  that  stream  (which  must  be 
widened  and  deepened)  to  Oulton  Broad,  and  thence  along 
Lake  Lothing  to  the  sea  shore  at  Lowestoft ;  communication 
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will  be  there  made  with  the  sea  by  means  of  a  short  cut ' 
through  the  (iresent  bank,  which  is  only  about  four  hundred 
yards  in  width ;  the  tide  will  ^en.be  admitted  freely  into  Lake 
Lolhing»  whictiwill  farm  a  large  harbour,  consisting  of  one 
bundred  and  sii^y  acres,  and  averaging  from  fifteen  to 
seventeen  feet  in  diepth  at  high  water* 

Thus  Norwich  will  become  a  port,  its  vessels  will  arrive  at 
the  eoast  by  a  much  straighter  and- shorter  course,  at  a  point 
ten  miles  neaorer  the  Tbanles  than  Yarmouth,  with  greater 
ffllcslities  £or  proceeding  on  their  voyages,  and  with  the 
idtvantages  of  avokkog  the  shallow  waters  of  Breydon,  and 
the  delay  and  expense  of  trans-shipment  at  Yarmoutfa,  and 
yrith  the  ukerior  benefit  of  avoiding-  the  bar  there,  and  Che 
fntqiient  detention  Occasioned  by  it. 

• ;  Another  advwitage,  on  which  much  stress  has  been  laid  by 
the  traders,  is  the  prevention  of  theft,  and  the  termination  of  a 
^slem  of  plundier,  to  which  the  small  craft  useid  to  carry  goods 
on  the  present  navigation  between  Norwich  and  Yarmouth, 
have  invariably  been  exposed,  in  spite  of  the  vigilance  of 
their  owners  and  agents. 

A  captciou9  hai^our  will  be  formed  on  the  most  exposed 
part  of  the  eastern  coast,  which  will  also  be  useful  as  afibrd- 
ing  asafe  receptacle  in  foul  weather,  for  trading  and  fishing 
vessels. 

The  act  of  parliament  came  into  operation  on  the  Grd  day 
of  Jttly,-  18A7,  when  twenty-one  directors  were  at  the  first 
general,  assembly  of  the  proprietors  elected,  pursuant  to  its 
provisions,  of  which  board,  colonel  Harvey  was  chosen 
chahmian.  The^dilrectors  immediately  contracted  for  the 
execution  fif  titt  first  work,  namely,  of  erecting  a  new  swing 
bridge  and  lock,  with  stop-gates,  between  the  Lake  and 
Oultott  Broad»  io  prevent  the  fresh  waters  0f  the  broad  and 
rivers  from  fiowing  into  the  lake,  and  the  tidal  waters  of  the 
sea  from  flowing' into  the  broad,  or  into  any  of  the  adjoining 
lands.  '  This  work  was  coauneBDed  oa  the  4th  day  of  Sep* 
tember,  16^7,  when  a^  splendid  regatta  was  held  on  the  lake, 
at  which  the  directors  attended  in  a  body.  .  The  first  spade 
full  ctf' earth  was' removed  by  alderman  Crisp  Brown;  in  the 
presence  of  many  thousand  individuals,  who  came  to  witness 
the  coBmenoement  of  •  an  undertaking  whiclt  bids  fair  to 
peove^  'boith  nationiUy  and  locally,  of  the  greatest  import- 
ance.   Thb  first  work  is  now  complete ;  and  it  is  peculiarly 
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ptcttfiani  to  be  enabled  (o  add,  that  it  has  been  constructed 
in  the  most  substantial  manner,  at  a  less  cost  than  estimated 
for  by  Mr.  Cubitt.  The  lock  is  twenty-three  feet  wide,  and 
the  chamber  of  it,  from .  gate  to  gate,  b  ninety  feet  long, 
and  the  swing  bridge. across  it  is  fifteen  feet  in  width.  The 
directors  are  now  erecting  U  e  sluices  next  the  sea,  and  it  is 
expect^  that  the  harbour  will  be  complete  in  leas  than  two 
years. 


MANUFACTURES. 

No  place  in  the  kingdom,  Manchester  excepted,  has  made 
a  mcH'e  distinguished  figure. in  the  weaving  trade  than  this 
county.    That  this  art  was  exercised  at  a  very  early  period 
in  Norfolk,  has  been  conjectured  from   the  circumstance 
of  the  simple  and  primitive  mode  of  spinning  with  a  dis- 
taff being  retained  here,  though  disusea  in  most  other  parts 
of  the  kingdom,  except  for  hemp  and  flax,  which  process 
was  continued  in  this  county  as  long  as  yam  continued  to 
be  spun  by  hand,  but  it  is  now  entirely  supplanted  by  the 
machine-spinning  of  Yorkshire  and  other  counties.    Owing 
to  an  inundation  in  Flanders,  i^umbers  of  the  inhabitants 
of  that  province  came  over  to  this  countiT»   in  the  time 
of  Henry  h ;  some  of  them  settled  in  Pembrokeshire,  and 
others,    Blomefield   supposes,    fixed  their  abode   first   at 
WoTMiead^  (see^  that  article)  and  afterwards  at  Norwich ; 
and  from  their  settipg  up  the  making  of  articles  manufac- 
tured from  Jersey,  or  combed  wool, ,  at  the  fprmer  place, 
must  ever  since  have  been  4^nominated  >¥orsted  stuffs.     In 
the  reign  of  Edward  U.,  a  patent  was  granted  to  John  Pe- 
cock,  investing  him  with  the  exclusive  privilege  of  measuring 
every  piece  of  worsted  stuff  made  in  the  city  of  Norwich 
or  county  of  Norfolk ;  but  thb  having  been  found  to  operate 
as  a  restraint  upon  the  trade,  the  letters  were  soon  after- 
wards recalled.    What  tended  to  increase  and  raise  to  an 
enviable  height  this  species  of  manufacture,  was  the  number 
of  Flemish  artizans  who  came  over  in  the  year  1336.     Their 
arrival  was  occasioned  by  the  great  intercourse  at  that  time 
kept  up  between  this  counti^  and  the   Netherlands,    the 
English  king  having  married  Philippa,  daughter  of  William 
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earl  of  HainaulU^  Left  lo  their  unbiassed  choice  of  rest- 
dence,  they  always  preferred  a  maritime  situation,  and  made 
their  choice  of  Norfolk.f  Various  staples  were  appointed 
for  the  sale  of  wool,  and  its  exportation  wbs  prohibited 
under  heavy  penalties ;  on  this  occasion,  the  citv  of  Norwich 
was  fixed  for  the  staple  of  the  counties  of  Norfolk  and  Suf- 
folk. As  some  proof  of  the  estimation  in  which  Norwich 
manufactures  were  held  at  this  period,  we  read  in  the  "Tes- 
tamenta  Vetusta,''  vol.  i.  p.  136,  that  sir  John  Cobham, 
knt.,  left  to  John  and  KaUierine  Lewknor,  a  bed  of  Nor- 
wich stuff,  embroidered  with  butterflies.  In  the  twenty-third 
of  Henry  VL,  an  act  was  passed,  ordering  four  wardens  to 
be  chosen  for  the  city  of  Norwich,  and  four  others  for  the 
county  of  Norfolk,  and  which  shall  set  down  orders  for  the 
true  making  thereof.|  It  having  been  discovered  in  the 
following  reign,  that  divers  persons  in  Norwich  and  Nor- 
folk make  untrue  wares,  by  which  means  they  lose  their 
ancient  estimation  beyond  sea,  &c.  the  number  of  war- 
dens was  increased.  From  this  act,  it  seems  that  trade 
bad  arrived  at  such  a  degree  of  excellence,  as  to  rival  other 
nations  in  the  foreign  market,  and  English  goods  probably 
then  obtained  an  extensive  sale  in  those  very  countries  firom 
which  the  art  bad  been  first  imported.  In  the  time  of 
Henry  VIII.,  according  to  Blomefield,  the  sale  of  stuffs  made 
in  the  city  of  Norwich  only,  amounted  to  the  annual  sum 
of  200,000/.;  the  manufacture  of  stockings,  exclusively, 
was  at  one  time,  according  to  the  "  Atlas,"  computed  at 
60,000/.  more.  Not  only  did  the  trade  thus  flourish  in 
Norwich  and  Worstead,  but  it  had  now  spread  over  the 
county ;  for,  by  an  act  passed  in  the  fourteenth  of  this  reign, 
it  appears,  'Ubat  the  making  of  worsteds,  sales,  and  stam- 
mins,  which  had  greatly  increased  in  Norwich  and  Norfolk, 
was  now  practised  more  busily  and  diligently  than  in  times 

*  "  The  king  nod  ttatc/'  tayt  Falter,  "  began  now  to  grow  aeMible  of  tbe  great 
gain  in  tbe  Netherlands  got  by  oar  Engllah  wool ;  In  memory  whereof,  the  dnke  of 
Bnrgnndy,  not  long  after,  intliloted  the  order  of  the  golden  Jleece,  wherein  indeed 
the  yieere  was  oars,  the  |olden  theirs,  so  vast  their  emolament  by  trade  of  clothing. 
Oar  king  therefore,  resolved,  if  posslbto,  to  rednce  tbe  trade  to  his  own  coontry." 

t  The  discovery  of  Fnllpr's  earth  at  this  time,  and  with  which  England  abounds, 
not  a  llltle  coniribated  to  the  encouragement  of  the  weaving  craft. 

%  In  1450,  it  was  agreed  at  an  assemby  of  the  clothiers,  that  the  clodi  seal  shonld 
be  committed  to  a  proper  person,  who  shall  be  considered  sole  lokener  to  seal  aU 
Norwich  cloths;  and  all  the  weavers  were  ordered  to  deliver  in  a  roll  containing  the 
name  of  their  craft,  with  the  several  marks  belonging  to  each  IndivMoal,  by  wklck 
tbe  goodness  of  every  man's  work  might  be  ascertained  by  his  mark,  and  the  measnrc 
of  it  by  his  token. 
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ptat  at  Yarmoath  and  Lynn."  The  wardens  of  these  towns 
tbeiefore  were  put  nnder  the  controol  of  the  jnrisdiction  of 
Norwich.  Daring  the  reigns  of  Edward  VI.  and  queen  Mary, 
new  articles  of  manufacture  continued  to  be  introduced,  and 
new  regulations  passed  for  making  russeU,  satins,  satin  re- 
verses, and  Naples  fustians,  as  had  been  done  before  for 
making  of  hats,  domicks,  and  coverlits,  and  the  manufacture 
ci  such  new  articles,  were  formed  into  a  corporation  en- 
dowed with  exclusive  privileges:  subsequent  to  this,  the 
trade  fell  into  decay,  and  a  new  era  of  its  revival  commenced. 
By  the  advice  of  the  duke  of  Norfolk,  queen  Elisabeth  was 
induced  to  offer  an  asylum  in  her  dominions  to  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  Low  Countries,  who  had  fled  from  the  cruel 
persecutions  of  the  duke  of  Alva.*  These  people  brought 
with  them  their  arts  and  their  industry — they  were  allowed 
to  settle  in  Norfolk,  and  each  master  to  bring  with  him 
tea  servants  at  the  duke's  chaise;  they  rapidly  increased, 
aad  the  county  was  essentially  benented  by  their  skill 
and  exertions.  New  fabrications  were  introduced  by  the 
intermixture  of  silk,  mohair«  and  wool;  and  several  new 
articles  were  manufactured,  as  various  in  their  qualities  as 
their  names,  such  as  6a^et,  $aye$,  arra$,  and  mochades. 
Notwithstanding  the  benefit  these  foreigners  were  to  this 
city,  they  were  at  several  times  opposed  by  the  lower  orders, 
who,  jealous  of  being  "  underworked,  *'  committed  such 
excesses  on  their  persons  and  property,  that  the  trained 
bands  were  often  called  out  to  repress  their  violence.  In 
1575,  the  Dutch  elders  presented  in  court  a  specimen  of  a 
novel  work,  called  bombazines:  for  the  manufacturing  of 
which  elegant  stuff,  this  city  has  ever  since  been  famed. 
In  the  diary  of  Lawrence  Hyde,  p.  507,  he  says,  **  Mon- 
sieur de  Bethune  commended  my  .little  bed,  and  did  as 
good  as  beg  some  of  the  English  printed  Norwich  stuffs, 
which  are  of  several  colours,  which  if  I  live,"  says  he,  '*  to 
come  to  England,  I  will  send  him  some.*' — Vide  Correspond- 

•  Lord  Clarcndoo  speakt  of  th«  TnaA,  Doteh,  and  Walloons,  in  the  dloccM  of 
Norwich,  who  hod  tbo  firco  nto  of  teveral  chorchct  oceordlnf;  to  tbeir  own  dUekpllne. 
TW7  were  kotpectcd  of  encooraflng  the  many  Enfsltoh  who  separated  Ihemtelves 
frona  tho  dWueh  and  joined  themtelves  to  those  congre«itioo«.  Lord  Clarendon  says, 
*  Dr.  Wr«n.  tho  bishop  there,  passiooately  and  warmly  proceeded  against  them,  so 
Ihnt  m^iy  left  the  kingdom,  to  the  lessening  of  the  wealthy  manoAictare  there  of 
kerseys  and  narrow  cloths,  and  which  was  worse,  transportlnc  that  mystery  into 
fov<aicn  parts.''~Scc  BM,  (IT is)  vol.  ii.  p.  #6  ;  also  Ortnges  Biog.  HM.  ed.  177$, 
fl.  lis. 
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emoe.  in  the  reign  of  George  I.,  an  act  was  fiassed  to 
compel  the  makmrs  of«  any  kmd  «f  ■  stuff,  to  l^econe  freemen 
gf  Noiwidiy*  «s  Ibe  nmaufkcturers  of  ranels  and  fastiaas 
had  iSfirmevly  been.  In  the  twenty-fifth  of  George  II.,  a 
statute  was  enacted  to  open  the  port  of  Great  Yarmouth,  for 
the  Infiortation  of  woc^l  and  woollen  yam,  a  circnmslanoe 
which  proved  higMy  beneliGial  to  the  general  trade  of  the 
city  mad  coonty. 

For  a  long  time  the  master  maau^Kturers  were  men  of 
modemte  capital,  their  eoncefos^  wcte,  -limited,  and  their 
credit  sbniII  ;  many  of  them  resided  in  the  villages,  And 
brought  their' artroles  to  the  city. ibr  sale;  indeed  most  of 
them  dispoeed  of  their  gMxis  to  fectors,  who  supplied  the 
merdumts.  The  trade  ytblb  then  fMrincipaUy  confined  to  home 
consumptioa,  and  the  act  of  1721»  which  prohibited .  the 
geneml  wearing  of  cottons,  and  the  order  for  the  oourt 
mourning,  to  consist  of  Nanoick  crapes,  during  the  admini- 
stration x)f  sir  Robelrt  Walpole,  combine  to  prove,  that  the 
trade  did  not  depend  so  much  on  foceign  demand,  as  upon 
internal  cHxters.f  About  forty  years  ago,  the  tide  of  fashion 
running  strongly  in  favour  of  the  light  and  elegant  manu^Eu;- 
tures  of  India>  e^ted  among  the  English  manufacturers  a 
spirit  of  imitation ;  the  stuff  ttrade  had  been  long  on  the 
decline  through  the  prevalence  of  Manchester  cottons,  and 
from  the  facility  and  cheapness  with  which  these  were  manu- 
factured by  the  wonderful  inventions  of  Arkwright,  and  other 
ingenious  mechanics,  the  destruction  of  the  home  trade  was 
almost  completed.  The  merchants  and  manufacturers  were 
roused  to  extraordinary  exertions,  and  the  channels  of  trade 

■  I      III         I  ■  I » 1 1    I  I         I II I       I   t  h    I    I  • 

^  In  17tS,  an  aet  piiMcd  for  the  belter  qiail(yiog  muofiKtnrert  of  etnA  mmI  yarn 
in  the  eUy  to  bear  oflice  of  magittracy.  In  May,  1741,  it  wai  ordered  by  the  cor 
poraikm  of  Norwich » that  no  ttranger  should  exercise  any  trade  in  the  city  more  than 
»ix  monihB,  wittiout  talcing  up  hi*  freedom. 

1569,  May  a.  William  Grancway  discharged  ont  of  prison,  where  he  was  confined 
upon  several  actions  on  hb  agreeing  to  Mr.  John  Rede,  one  of  the  shreeves,  that  he 
w^  enter  the  serrlce  of  John  Calv,  w'  weaver,  who  acnred  to  provide  work  for  him ; 
he  to  have  ir*  a  dosen  y*  weaving,  and  Caly  to  be  allowed  ^  a  week  for  kls  tKMrde, 
washing,  and  lodging,  and  th«  remainder  of  what  he  erqe,  to  be  paid  to  lila  creditors. 
— See  Mayoralty  Books. 

t  'Ibe  following  advertisement  Is  characteristic  of  the  times,  and  may  prove 
not  milntercsUng.— ''llib  is  to  Inform  the  poblic,  that  Mr.  James  Seetlowe,  In  St. 
George's  of  Tombland,  near  the  Red  well.  In  Norwich,  makes  bombaahies  tor  deep 
monrning,  which  he  will  sell  by  wholesale  or  retaU  to  shopkeepers  or  others,  who 
may  want  a  single  suit,  at  a  very  reasonable  price ;  he  has  also  neat  woven  whims; 
fkiwered  in  the  loom  with  silk  op  or  wui-stead  on  a  white  pranel,  at  reasonable  rates; 
and  likewise  all  sorts  of  raw  silks,  as  B  and  C  Bengals,  fine  bnrgams,  orsoyes,  Icgees,^ 
ftc,  snitable  for  anv  stvllii  that  are  now  made  and  In  fashion.  Which  be  wHI  sell  as 
cheap  as  can  be  boaght  in  Norwich."— if.  Crossgrovt's  Norwich  Gazette  tJni ft  1737. 
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weie  aoen  eotirely  obanged;  they  improeved  and  extended 
tbeir  coutineBtaJ  connections ;  their  traTcllera  were  seen  in 
every  kingdom  of  Europe;  «id  the  great  annnal  marts  of 
Fcankfort*  l.eipaic»  and  Salerno,  were  cinowded  with  par*- 
ohaaers  f»r  Norwich  goods.     The  mamiiiactorera  now. sent 
their  sons  to-be  educated  in  Germany,  Italy,  and  Spain,  that 
by  learning  the  language  and  manners  of  tkte  different  people, 
t^c^  might  enlaige  thebr  views  and  atveagthen  thetr  foreign 
relations.    The  taste  of  every  country,  and  the  hahits  of 
every  cUme  were  consulted ;  hence  Norwich,  and  the  country 
for  twenty  miles  round  it,,  quickly,  becftne  crowded  with 
looms.     Though  the  distaff  and  the  spinning  wheel  were 
incessantly  jjlied  through  the  counties  of  Norfolk  and  Suf- 
folk, and  in  the- former  only,  it  was  computed,  60,000  tods 
of  wool*  were  annually  spun,  yet  the  produce  was  inadequate 
to  the  donaad.     It  became  meeesnarv  to  import ^^ont  a*  well 
aa  wool,  and  of  the  ii^portation  of  bay  yam  (rom  Ireland 
only,  more  was  at  that  period  eolwumed  here,  than  had  been 
a  few  years  before  imported  into  4fae  whole  kingdom ;  ex- 
elosive  of  this,  great  quaatitSesof  yam  Were  purchased  from 
the  neighbondng  eouwties,  and  Sootlaad  also  was  inda«ed  to 
cjontribttte  a*  simve.    At  that  p^d  meridian  of  its  pros- 
perity, tbetr^de,  from  the 'Capricioiisness of  fiEtdripn,  began 
to  show  some  ^mptomseif  decay,  and  ihe  wir  breaking  out, 
^bridged  its  communication,  dissolved  its  continental  connec- 
tions, annihilate  all  tnoentives  to  speculation ,(depressed  the 
spirit  of  enterpriEe,  and  paralysed  the  haada  of  industry. 
An  anthor^  who  publi^ied  a  M  Tbur  through  the  Island  of 
Greftt  Britain,*'  in  vol.  i.,  lbttbr  l^,  p.  d2,<^-{1724,  gives 
a   statement,  which  t  he  soya  was  furnished  by  a  master 
manulactufer,  firom  which  -  vt :  ^ippears,  **  that  11U)^000  per- 
sons wve  then^mployed  is  the  woollen,  worsted,  Jind  silk 
manufactures;  not  that  thewfrnle  of  thisnnmber  resided  in 
the  cilT«  biit  they  were  employed  in  some  branch  of  the 
trade,  and  thdr.  labours  were  tk>nduei9«  to  ,the  productions 
of  Norwich.    Arthur  Young  considered  the  interval  between 
the*yean  1743  and  1708,  and  downwards,  until  the  dispute 
between  the  mother  Country  and  her  colonies  became  serious, 
to  have  been  a  flourishing  era;  the  number  of  looms  was  then 

*   Wool  eombioi;  ai  ooe  period  employed  «  v^st  namber  of  hands— in  1783,  they 
««Ubii«d  lh«  piigieMt  of  bWiop  Blaze,  in  a  maKniflceot  manner;  in  thl»  proccMlon, 
tk«  iBo«t  cowplcooa*  objects  were  the  s^'^cn  flucce,  Jason*  Hercules,  and  other 
bcroes,  witli  bishop  Blase,  their  tutelar  saiot. 
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found  to  be  12,000,  and  the  general  idea  is,  that  each  loom, 
with  its  attendant  preparations,  produces  work  to  the  value 
of ,  100/.  per  annum.  For  ascertaining  the  proportion  be- 
tween the  original  materials  and  the  labour  employed,  he 
observes,  the  manufacturer  has  an  easy  method.  The  average 
value  of  a  piece  of  stuff  is  fifty  shillings,  which  weighing 
six  pounds,  at  ten-pence  per  pound,  is  five  shillings,  making 
the  raw  material  a  tenth  part  of  the  manufactured  article ; 
thus — 

Total  value   £1,200,000 

A  tenth  part ••••..       120,000 

£1,080,000 


To  discover  how  many  hands  were  employed  to  earn  this  mil- 
lion sterling  and  upwards  annually,  for  the  public  one  datum 
is  given.  In  Norwich,  each  loom  is  allowed  to  employ  six  per- 
sons, then  12,000  the  number  of  looms,  multiplied  by  six, 
gives  72,000  for  the  number  of  persons.  But  when  the 
merchants  were  shut  out  of  most  of  the  foreign  markets  by 
war,  and  from  our  own  by  fashion,  the  estimate  must  con- 
sequently be  placed  much  lower.  Supposing,  however,  the 
sum  of  manufactured  articles  to  be  800,000/.  the  price  of 
labour  bestowed  upon  them  will  be  686,000/.,  whilst  the 
value  of  the  raw  materials,  dying  stuff,  oil,  soap,  and  coals, 
will  be  onlv  116,000/. — Compared  with  thb,  what  are  the 
national  advanti^;es  of  the  side  of  800,000/.  worth  of  cofiee 
or  sugar  in  foreign  markets,  especially  when  it  is  considered 
how  trifling  comparatively  is  the  raw  material,  and  how 
much  its  value  is  increased  by  labour,  how  much  capital  it 
sets  afloat  upon  lucrative  adventure,  and  to  what  numbers  of 
poor  it  gives  the  means  of  subsistence,  by  fumbhing  them 
with  useful  and  substantial  employ. 

The  staple  articles  of  this  manufacture  are  bombazines, 
damasks,  shawls,  crapes,  JiU-over  shawls,  and  fine  camlets ; 
for  the  latter,  the  East  India  company  have  given  annually 
large  orders  for  the  last  fifly  or  sixty  years,  and  which  has 
afforded  great  relief  during  the  torpor  of  trade  to  Italy  and 
Spain.  To  these  articles  were  added,  about  the  year  1790, 
the  manufacture  of  cotton  shawls,  and  some  other  fancy 
goods,  adapted  both  for  furniture  and  dress,  which  for 
elegance,  surpasses  any  thing  of  the  kind  made  in  England. 
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The  maoufactare  of  shawls  was  first  introduced  into  this 
city  by  Jobu  Harvey,  esq.  ;*  it  was  afterwanis  brought  to 
great  perfection  by  Mr.  P.  J«  Knights,  who  presented  a 
a  counterpane  four  yards  s(|uare,  with  a  fringe,  and  without 
a  seam,  to  the  Society  for  the  Encouragement  of  Arts,  &c., 
from  whom  he  received  a  medal ;  he  also  presented  some 
curious  patterns  of  this  manufactory  to  their  majesties.  The 
shawls  are  sold  from  two  to  ten  guineas  each  to  the  trade, 
and  from  ten  to  fifty  guineas  to  private  order. 

'The  staple  manufacture  of  Norwich  furnishes  about  fifty 
distinct  occupations,  reckoning  from  the  shearer  who  pro- 
cores  the  fleece  to  the  mariner  who  ships  the  bale  goods, 
and  when  trade  b  very  brisk,  it  employs  100,000  persons. 
The  Lincolnshire,  Leicester,  and  half-bred  wools  are  chiefly 
used,  while  those  of  Norfolk  are  mostly  sent  for  the  use  of 
the  Yorkshire  clothiers.t  The  earnings  in  the  manufactures 
are  various :  dyers,  hot-pressers,  and  bombazine  dressers, 
about  ifis.  a  week ;  some  of  the  best  weavers,  from  14«.  to 
a  guinea ;  weavers  in  general,  on  an  average,  not  more  than 
lOis. :  but  then  many  women  can  earn  as  much,  and  children, 
by  pipe  filling  and  tvre  drawing,  can  earn  about  2f.  6d.  a 
week.  At  one  period,  (1806)  the  trade  gave  employment  to 
more  than  five  hundred  combers,  and  furnished  spinning  for 
■lost  of  the  women  and  children  of  this  and  the  adjoining 
county ;  but  machines  having  long  been  used  in  Yorkshire 
for  spinning  yam,  which  is  consumed  here,  the  process  of 
manual  combing  and  spinning  is  nearly  superseded.  These 
machines  prepare  yam  of  a  finer  and  more  even  quality  than 
could  ever  be  produced  by  hand,  and  is  afforded  in  the 
market  at  a  lower  rate.  Canada  b  now  one  of  the  growing 
markets  for  Norwich  goods,  and  as  consuming  some  caliman* 


*  mt  Mrais  tonewhat  at  wUnec  with  the  foUowiag  aeeonnt  :— 

"  Died  at  Norwich,  September,  1913,  aeed  Mvaoty,  Mr.  Edward  Barrow,  of  St, 
SaHovr't ;  he  was  borp  at  Maacheiter,  and  on  his  flrat  Mttlemeut  in  Korwicb,  con. 
tected,  with  strict  iotegrity,  the  bualiiesa  of  a  yam  factor.  He  was  the  irM  person 
who  nadcrtook  the  roanafactory  of  cotton  in  Norwich,  now  become  the  ally  or  the 
rHal  of  the  aadent  hot  dceayed  worsted  trade ;  bet  what  in  a  pecallar  manner  con- 
secrates his  Bscmory,  Is  the  merit  of  his  haTiog  been  the  first  mannfaetwrer.of  the 
shawl  la  Norwich,  or  perhaps  in  the  kingdom.  Tills  brought  on  a  new  era  In  the 
history  of  the  loom,  aad  sapplled  that  employment  for  the  poor,  which  the  effects  cf 
war  had  so  fatally  diminished,  besides  enriching  the  master  roauoractarer.  Many 
have  been  more  popalar,  many  nMMre  discreetly  fortauate,  Irat  no  man  has  rendered 
BMre  peraMaeM  beaeSt  to  Norwich."— Old  Momikif  Mag, 

♦  Atthoegh  the  neek*wool  of  the  Norfolk  sheep  has  been  discovered  of  a  flnrness  as 
iwemif  f «  ^reji,  yet  Its  fibre  does  not  suit  the  staple  manafactore  of  the  cotinly. 
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coes,  fearnoHghta,  and  Duffidds;  tDoreases  the  manafactures 
of  the  city.  Bimiings,  worsted  ribbbonsi  aad  livery  lace  are 
also  made  here ;  thia  trade  is  weft  adapted  to  conaume  waste 
and  refuae  yafBS.  Plushes  and  carpeta  might  no  donbt  be 
made  here  to  some  extent,  as  also  might  some  other  stuffis 
analogous  to  our  own.  The  striped  cottons  of  which  sailors' 
shirts  and  trowsera  aie  manufactured — the  bed  and  apron 
checks — the  twisted  cottons  which  serve  for  landsmen's  shirts 
— many  huckabttoks,  napkins,  and  table  cloths — some  cali- 
coes, and  ar  few  counterjianes,  are  regularly  made  and  sold 
by  the  oottOM  manufacturera  of*  Novwi^sh ;  ivd^^i  the  de-^ 
manld  for  these  comtaiedities  is  so  unlimited,  and  the  wagea 
of  labour  are  so  often  lower  here  than  art  Manchester^  where 
they  flu<^uate  greatly,  that,  probably,  a  considi^rable  branch 
of  the  cotton  trade  may  eventually  take  root  here,  although 
the  transplanters  hitherto  have  rathtr  aequiihed  a  title  to  the 
gratitude  than  to  the  gratulatton  of  their  fellow  chiieBa. 
Another  new  branch  of  manufacture  has  shot  forth  in  this 
city,  which  promises  to  become  dnrably  ianMMiani-^-the 
making  of  hempen  cbth,  as  well  the  coaner  as  the  finer  sort. 
The  Suffolk  hempen  cloth. arrives  in  Norwich  in  a  compara- 
tively  rude  state,,  and  is  here  improved*  It  might  probably 
embrace  the  makei  of  damask  taUe  cloths>  such  as  now  im- 
ported from  Silesia,  and  the  fabricatioo  o€  cambrics.  That 
linen  trade  would  probaUy  be  favoured  by  the*  institution 
of  a  lines  cloth  hall^  whore  thesmall  makers  could  on  regular 
days,  expose  piece  goods  for  sale<— so  Aething  of  this  kind 
takes  place  in  Weavers  lane,*  as  it  is  called,  near  Sli  Peter's 
church  t  but  there  are  other  cloth  halls  in  the  county,  as  at 
Diss  for  instance,  where  more  busineas  is  done,  and  on  a 
better  plan. 

In  1826  so  great  a  depression  of  trade  took  place  in 
this  city,  aa  to  amount  to  an  almost  secession  of  business ; 
the  workpeople  were  obliged  to  seek  parish  relief. — Several 
disgraceful  nots  took  place,  although  employment  to  some 
extent  was  found  for  the  sufferers  on  Mousehold  hill,  and  sub- 
scriptions were  raised  for  their  relief. — ^The  glut  of  the  over- 
supplied  markets  subsiding  soon  after,  the  sound  of  the 
shuttle  was  again  heard  in  the  workrooms.     It  is  calculated 

*    In  1 70S,  Weaver*  h«ll»  Korwicb,  wm  broke  open,  aB<1  the  books  dcttroyed ; 
efler  wbkb»  the  sealiag  of  itoSi  wm  4i*iwed. 
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that  about  1500  looms  are  now  employed  in  the  various 
braocbes  of  manufacture  carried  on  in  this  city.  There  are 
also  twelve  or  fourteen  establishments^  for  dying,  and'  dress- 
ing manafaGtared  goods,  some  of  which. are  on. an  CMtentive 
scale.    For  an  account  of  the  silk  mills,  see  p.  1159. 


THE   BISHOPRIC. 

Tbe  diocese  of  Norwich  comprises  the  counties  of  Norfolk 
and  Suffolk,  except  four  peculiars  in  the  latter  county,  three 
of  which  belong  to  the  see  of  Canterbury — viz.  Hadleigh, 
Monks  Illeigh,  and  Moulton  ;  and  Freckingham  to  the  see 
of  Rochester :  it  includes  also  fifteen  or  sixteen  parishes  in 
Cambridgeshire.  The  latter  lying  on  th6  eastern  side  of  the 
ancient  bouadaty  of  Mercia,  and  originally  forming  part  of 
Ibe  kingdom  of  East  Anglia,  never  were  attached  to  the 
diocese  of  Lincoln— out  of  which  the  see  of  Ely  was  taken — 
bot  bekmgieid,  asthey  do  at  present,  to  that  of  Norwich; 
Spehnan  sAys  tbe  diocese  COnCains  ^121  parislies,  and  Beat''- 
son,  in  bin  Political  Index,-  repeats  the  same  enanieration  ; 
bat  this,  if  meaning  unconsc^idated  livings,  must  be  very 
erroneous^  as^  in  tbe  year  1371  ^  bishop  Henry  Spencer  cer^ 
tiiied  to  the  king  that  there  were,  m  bis  diooes^,  1821 
parishes;  and  if  meant  to  inclode  pluralities  as  parishes^  it 
will  then  be  far  fiom  accurate.  The  number  of'  established 
clei|^  resident  in  the  diocese,  according  to  a  calclilatiort 
awade  in  the  year  1772,  was  tive^  bundredami  fifty  behelieed 
clergy,  and  one  hundlre<l  and  fifty  curates,*  from  which  it  is 
evident  there  must  be  a  number  of- pluralities,  Mr.  Ypung 
remarks,  that  not  half  the  dergymea  reside  at  th^ir  lmags% 
An  answer  returned  to  a. mandamus  of -queen  Elisabeth,  bjr 
bishop  Parker,  in  1563,  states  **  the  diocese  contains  NovMk 
and  Suffolk^  except  four  peculiars,  and  eleven  churches  io 
Cambridgeshire,  besides  churches  void,  chapels,  and  dona- 
tives.   Thus,  in  the  lour  archdeaconries — 

Korwicb,  Deaneries  12,  Rectories  168,  Vicarages  41,  Void  churches  80 
Norfolk,        ditto     12,     ditto      184,     ditto       86,    ditto,  uncertain 
Svffolk,         ditto      IS,     ditto      114,     ditto      42,    ditto,      ditto 
Sadbary,      ditto       8,     ditto     189,     ditto      81,    ditto,     ditto 

*  TW  pmcBt  Bombw  of  b— cflctd  dcrgyneu  U  TOO,  ud  of  1Ic«bm4  cnraCM  aro. 
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jHfisdicHon.  Formerly  there  was  but  ooe  archdeaconry — 
that  of  Norfolk :  Sudbury  was  added  in  1120,  Suffolk  in 
1127»  and  Norwich  in  1200.  These  are  subdivided  into  47 
deaneries ;  and  these,  as  apportioned  to  each  archdeaconry, 
are  as  follow,  witli  the  ifumber  of  panshes  contained  ia 
each : — 

Arebdetconriei.         Deaneriei.  Pariahet. 

Norwich   18  865 

Norfolk 13  468 

Sodbary   8  >  .o« 

Suffolk Ui  *" 

47  1866 

The  revenues  of  the  bishopric  were  anciently  very  con- 
siderable, but  were  much  diminished  by  Henry  VIII.»  who 
stripped  it  of  all  its  manors,  and  gave  in  exchange  only  those 
belonginjg  to  the  abbey  of  St.  Bennet  at  the  Holme  and  the 
priory  of  Hickling.  its  present  value  is  said  to  be  about 
4000/.  per  annum.  The  liberties  were  always  gpreater  than 
those  of  any  other  bishopric  in  England :  at  the  time  of  the 
conquest  it  had  the  privilege  of  coining,  and  other  advan- 
tages ;  at  present  its  bishops  enjoy,  as  they  always  did,  a 
power  of  uniting  any  two  cures  in  their  diocese,  personal 
union  operating  as  a  dispensation  does  elsewhere ;  and  they 
have  the  same  right  as  is  possessed  by  other  bishops  of  per- 
petually consolidating  two  benefices,  under  the  authority  of 
the  act  of  parliament.  The  former  privilege,  according  to 
Blomefield,  arose  from  the  great  number  of  very  poor  livings 
which  the  diocese  Contains.  Each  bishop  may  hold  his  pri- 
mary visitation  as  soon  as  he  pleases,  after  being  there  en- 
throned, and  the  customary  fees  are  double  dose  of  an 
ordinary  visitation,  or  rather,  only  half  fees  are  payable  at 
ordinary  visitations,  which  should  be  held  only  every  seventh 
year,  computing  from  the  time  of  the  primary  one.  The 
bishop  nominates  to  the  four  archdeaconries,  as  his  assistants, 
no  suffragans  having  been  chosen  since  the  time  of  bishop 
Nix.  He  appoints  the  chancellor,  principal  registrar,  and 
the  commissaries  and  registrars  to  the  archdeacons ;  also  a 
high  steward,  a  steward  of  courts,  an  auditor,  bailiffs  to  the 
several  manors,  and  a  general  apparitor.  The  bishop  of 
Norwich  is  a  peer  of  the  realm,  and  sits  in  the  upper  house, 
not  only  in  right  of  his  barony,  but  as  titular  abbot  of  St. 
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BeoDet  in  Holme,*  and  is  the  ooly  abbot  in  England.  Nor- 
folk, as  may  be  seen  in  our  pages,  teemed  with  religious 
booses.  Gilt  of  1,148  monasteries  seized  by  Henry  VIII., 
seyenty-nine  religious  or  charitable  foundations  were  sup- 
pressed in  this  county.  For  a  list  of  these,  their  armorial 
bearings,  &c.,  we  refer  our  readers  to  Mr.  Richard  Taylor's 
excellent  "  MonasHam/'  The  armorial  bearings  of  this  see 
are,  Az,,  three  mitres  labelled,  or,  two  and  one. 


GOVBRNMBNT. 

Thb  protecting  and  defensive  government  of  thb  connty  at 
present  consbts  of  two  parts — military  and  maritime,  though 
both  are  usually  vested  in  one  person.  The  lord-lieutenant 
is  locum  tenens  for  the  king,  and  as  his  deputy,  presides  over 
the  affairs  of  the  county.  To  this  office  of  high  distinction 
and  responsibility  he  is  appointed  by  the  crown,  for  the 
management  of  military  and  other  collateral  affairs.  Under 
his  conduct  and  control  are  placed  the  militia,  to  all  the 
officers  of  which  he  has  the  power  of  gpranting  commissions — 
appointing  the  deputy-lieutenants,  who  superintend  and  re- 
gulate the  ballot — the  presenting  the  names  of  both  for  the 
approbation  of  his  majesty  being  virtually  a  mere  matter  of 
etiquette.  As  custos  rotulorum,  he  possesses  the  power  of 
patting  gentlemen  properiy  qualified  into  the  commission  of 
the  peace,  and  he  is  the  keeper  of  the  rolls  of  session. 
Though  he  has  the  command  of  the  military  force,  and  is 
himself  a  justice  of  the  peace,  and  of  the  quorum  also,  yet 
in  both  capacities  of  lord-lieutenant  and  custos-rotulorum, 
he  appears  rather  as  a  minister  than  a  judge.  Two  peers  of 
this  county  were  the  orinnal  proposers  and  strenuous  sup- 
porters of  the  bill  for  raising  that  grand  national  force,  the 
wnUHa,  which  received  the  sanction  of  the  three  estates  of 
the  realm  in  1757»  an  establishment  which,  though  it  was 
so  powednlly  opposed,  and  save  general  disgust  at  the  time, 
has  since  proved  of  the  highest  importance.     In  1758  the 

*  TW  akboC  9i  SC  B«iiBCC  in  the  Holme,  foaoded  about  the  year  800,  held  baronlet 
aad  Mt  la  ParttaBMot.  The  abbey  was  f^ven  by  Henry  VIII.  to  the  bbhop  of  Nor- 
«leh«  la  cxchanie  for  the  estates  formerly  belonging  to  that  see,  then  valued  at  the 
yearly  iaooine  of  10001. ;  linee  which  time  the  Utbop  of  Norwich  hat  been  tlie  only 
In  Baciawl. 
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earl  of  Orford  put  the  act  for  the  better  regulating  the 
militia  into  execution.  This  act  fixed  the  number  of  men  to 
be  raised  in  Norfolk  and  Norwich  at  060,  of  whi^h  the  aty 
furnished  151.  To  Norfolk  also  belongs,  the  honour  of 
having  raised  the  first  militia  battalion,^  whicltearly  marched 
out  of  the  county  to  Hilsea  barracks,  near  Portaaioiitli, 
Hants,  1759.  The  following  account  of  the^  first  proceedings 
of  the  Norfolk,  militia  is  copied  from  the  Norwich  papers  : — 

<*  Norwich,  November  18, 1758.    Fakenbam.r-Lut  week,  the  ser- 

geants  of  both  battalions  of  the  militia  of  this  county  were  assembled 
ere,  In  order  to  be  exercised  together.  On  this  occasion,  both  tiie 
colonels  (the  honourable  Mr.  Townshend  and  sir  Armyne  Wodehonse) 
ScCf  attended,  completely  dressed  in  their  uniforms,  which  are  very 
handsome  and  genteel ;  and  the  corps  of  sergeants  made  also  a  very 
good  appearance^  being  mostly  tall,  welt-looklnc  men,  old 'aolAeirsy 
but  still  healil^r  and  vigorous.  They  performed  their  exerdsn  ex- 
ceedingly  well,  and  it  was  surprising  how  soon  they  made  themaeWes 
masters  of  the  new  exercise  composed  for  the  militia  of  this  county, 
which  is  much  easier  and  shorter  than  the  old  one,  though  nothing 
essential  is  omitted  in  it,  a  proof  of  wbb^  It,  that  several  mlfitia^men 
attended  voluntarily , who  had  by  their  oprnapplicatioB  made  themselves 
masters  of  it  to  great  perfection,  and  who  nave  been  ,on  that  accoanf 
appointed  corporals  by  their  respective  captains,  to  the  companies 
they  belong  to.  On  the  Thursday,  the  officers  and  sergeants  of  the 
eastern  battetiea  lefl  us,  and  went  to  Norwich,  in  order  to  celebrate 
the  king's  birthday  there ;  on  which  dayi  the  officers  and  .sergeants  of 
the  western  battalion  tbat  remained,  drew  tip  at  noon  in  the  market* 
place,  and  fired  three  vollles  in  honour  of  the  day.  At  night,  the 
officers  gave  ale  to  the  populace,  and  distributed  money  among  the 
sergeanto,  io  drink  his  majesty's  iieakh,  and  other  loyal  toasts,  and 
there  were  bonfires,  iliumlnationa,  Set^  The  welUwiahers  of  the 
militia  could  not  but  be  veiy  happy  In  observing  the  general  leal, 
order,  and  unanimity  that  reigned  through  the  whole  body  of  militia 
tyfficers  on  this  occasion.  Each  day,  and'  part  of  the  evening,  was 
constantly  spent  in  practising  the  exereise  of  the  firelock,  fusee,  and 
manner  of  saluting,  &c ;  and  there,  was  .the  greatest/  enwlatlon 
amongst  them  which  should  most  excel,  and  soonest  be  perieot  in  a 
knowledge  of  their  duty ;  and  the  evenings  were  concluaed  with  the 
greatest  good  humour  and  cheerfulness,  without  the  least  excess  or 
riot — in  short,  in  a  manner  beeoming  men  who  embrace  the  profession 

*  Before  this  time,  (tmntly,  in  1719)  according  to  BlomeAeld,  there  was  iin  artillery 
comptQy  of  1<N>  men  ronned  in  this  dty.*  In  oonae^iwace  of  ihe  rekcllioo  la  tlie  oortb, 
in  fiivoar  of  the  old  Pretender;  for  on  December  17  of  this  j^ear.  John  Hall,  of  Not- 
wloh,  esq.,  UentaoMit'Colonel  of  the  mllllia  (artillery)  refhnent,  jestice  of  fbe  peace, 
and  late  mayor,  was  Interred  In  St.  Ocorat's  Coleftte.  [For  th?  coalvmc  of  the 
tcglment,  sec  the  piclnre  of  Timothy  Balderstonc,  esa.»  in  St.  Andrew's  Hall.1  Thb 
i;orps  used  to  assemble  in  St.  Andrew'*  Hall  fardett>  whleli  was,  aeeorang  to 
lUoracfield,  made  the  artillery  groond,  (see  tol.  hi.  p.  4iT,  «nd  tul.  it.  p.  343) 
and  that  company  had  the  low  rooms  by  the  porch  for  their  arms.  "In  I745»  I41 
conseqaence  of  the  rebellion  in  Scotland.  In  favonr  of  the  yoang  Pretender*  an  artlU 
l«-ry  company  of  about  100  men  was  raised  in  Norwich,  and  lord  Ilobart  appointed 
coinm»ndrr.**'^^f/rfrArff**  Item. 
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solely  dot  of  a  principte  of  boocst  aud  real  love  to  their 
it*7,miid  iu  liberties  aad  oomtitaiion.  The  gentlemen  of  Faken- 
ham  were  m  rery  poKte  as  to  accominodate  the  officers  of  the  militia 
who  came  to  town  an  this  oceasion  with  private  lodgings  at  tlieir 
hawiot  gratis,  mmk  wonM  aoeept  of  no  reward. 

**  Pi8.  Before  tiic  assembly  iiroke  np,  colonel  Windhan  proposed 
to  tfaa  tield  ottcerS)  Sec*,  to  meet  on  Mondsqp  the  first  elf  January^  to 
extfcise  the  whole  week,  to  which  they  ail  readily  and  cheerniUy 
agreed.    The  sergeants  are  also  to  attend  toezcFeise." 

*^  17S9.  JfAy  14  'By  letters ^romoor friends  in^the 'Norfolk  miUlia, 
waieaiBi  that  *  froti -Ihe'extreaie  heat  of  the  weather,- the  several 
divisions  had  oiRisen'to  set  ont  soeaaflcr  midnight^'  by  which  they  .had 
■Bade  eaefa  da/s  nMiah'hief(li<e  the  faeatof  the  dajF  came  on." 

>*  The  Norfolk  ragimeats  were  reviewed  atKni^tsbridge,  when  Mr. 
Wodahe«ae<«0w  lard  Wodehadse)  marthed  as  a  private  mllitia*inan«" 


The  following  ia  ao  Extract  oi  a  leiter  from  ensign  Hewet, 
in  the  western*  battalion  of  the  Norfolk  militia: — 

Jnlr  88.  "  As  ^his  is  the  first  hour  which  1  could  call  my  own, 
I  think  I  cannot  spehd  it  better  than  to  return  yon  thanks  for  the 
lavovr  of  yonr's.  •  •  •  •  Know,  then,  tbat'^e  two  battalions 
joined  in  me  proper  order  at  Tottenhani  Court  turnpike,  ftom  whence 
we  mardied,  surrounded  by  such  a  cotacourse  of  people  as  w^  scarce 
erer  seen  before,  for  the  houses  and  atT  other  places  of  eminefice  were 
filled  with  people,  and  the  roads  lined  on  both  sides  with  multitudes 
fnr  two  mies  from  Hyde  Park,  and  when  we  came  into  the  park,  it 
waa  alBHMt  falL  There  we  were  received  with  repeated  shouts  and 
kmmJkM  for  some  minutes,  and  were  continually  entertained  with  hear- 
ing hieh  encomiums  on  ourselves.  "Wlien  we  came  to  the  (^nal,  we 
were  hooonred  with  a  party  of  horse-gnards,  to  keep  the  pebple  at  a 
proper  dtstanre ;  and  at  the  end  of  the  park,  was  pott^  a  large  body 
of  tiM  above  gnards,  with  their  proper  officers— we  saluted  each  other 
in  oar  different  forms.  As  we  proceeded,  French  horns,  trumpets. 
and  other  music  played.  Then  we  marched  to  the  palace  yard,  passed 
a  sort  of  temple,  where  his  majesty,  the  prinee  or  Wales,  ana  lords 
in  their  proper  stations,  stood  Ui  a  row  ott4>ar  right ;  and  on  the  left, 
a  vast  nomber  of  eoaohes«- with  nobililof  of  both  sexes.  At  a  small 
distance,  was  placed  a  party  of  life-guards^  and  the  king's  band  of 
mnalc,  all  in  their  uniforms,  who  played  all  thh  time  we  were  marching 
past  Ida  miyesty ;  the  guards  saluting  us,  and  we  salutinff  the  Idng, 
who  expretaed  very  gnat  satiifiiction,  for  onr  men  liad  £e  pleasure 
of  heaonf  his  wujutj  often  call  ont,  ^Tbegr  are  hrave  fellows,' '  They 
are  fine  fellows,'  dec,  which  filled  everv  heart  vdth  joy ;. and  not- 
withstanding we  had  oeen  under  arms  four  hours,  and  were  almost 
nM^ted  with  heat,  yet  the  troops  mardied  to  Hammersmith  without 
halting,  or  eating  or  driiridng,  (onlr  as  they  could  each  catch  a  draught 
of  htitf  for  the  people  stood  with  f)Ml  tankards  In  tiie  reads  to  treat 
them)  in  tiie  highest  spirits  imaginable,  for  the  dust  was  enough  to 
choke  their  pipes,  yet  nothing  but  singing  and  merriment  was  to  be 
heard.  At  Hammersmith  we  halted,  where  both  officers  and  men 
were  treated  with  the  creataat  dvlHty,  for  the  lionses  were  full  of 

^hO)  heing  just  set  down  to  dinner  as  we  arrived,  they  all 

h  2 
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arose  firom  table,  Indsted  npoo  our  sitting  dowoyand  did  oi  tbelMNMNir 
of  waitinc  on  ot  whUe  we  dined.  We  cooid  not  return  tlie  compli- 
menty  l>euig  obliged  to  march  oo  to  Brentford  and  Honnalow,  where 
we  were  iLindiy  receired.  The  gentlemen  floclLed  about  us,  and  he 
thought  himself  most  happy  that  could  get  most  officers  to  his  house, 
and  many  of  tiie  pubiic-house-keepers  tools  more  private  men  than 
were  k>illetted  upon  them,  in  oroer  to  shew  their  respect  to  the 
Norfolk  Miutia.** 

<«  By  many  letters  from  other  friends  in  the  Norfolk  militia,  we 
learn,  tliat  ms  majesty  was  pleased  to  order  that  every  mark  of  hia 
royal  favour  should  be  shewn  to  this  eorps,  as  being  the  first  which 
Offered  to  march  wherever  they  might  oe  most  serviceable  to  the 
public  defence,  and  that  when  they  had  the  honour  of  marching  lo 
review,  his  miyesty  called  lord  Orford  from  the  head  of  the  regiment, 
and  standing  at  his  mfyjesty's  richt  hand,  tiie  king  was  gr^ously 
pleased  to  inauire  of  lord  Orford,  the  names  of  the  officers  as  they 
passed  by,  and  on  their  psying  the  military  salute,  his  mij^^^y  conde- 
scended ^  pull  off  his  bat  to  everv  officer.  It  is  reported  that  his 
migesty  mentioned  that  they  should  be  distinguishea  bv  the  title  of 
the  MiUTiA  Royal,  in  consequence  of  which,  the  facings  of  their 
uniforms  will  be  blue. 

**  His  royal  highness  the  prince  of  Wales,  who  vras  present  at  the 
review,  rimng  afterwards  to  Richmond  and  SUngston,  fell  in  with 
divlBioos  of  M»th  battalions,  and  ordered  them  eiurh  a  bank-note  of 
5(M.,  as  a  mark  of  his  highness'  approbation." 

In  August,  1796,  Norfolk  raised  1781  men,  and  Norwich 
21  ly  for  the  supplementary  militia,  and  Norwich  and  Norfolk 
raised  337  men  for  the  provbional  cavalry ;  but  in  November 
of  this  year,  owing  to  the  tumultuous  behaviour  of  the  popu- 
lace, the  lord-lieutenant  (marquis  Townshend)  was  obliged  to 
adjourn  the  meeting  held  at  the  shire-hall,  for  the  purpose 
of  carrying  the  Provisional  Cavalry  and  Supplemental^ 
Militia  Acts  into  execution.  February,  1707,  the  Norwich 
light-horse  volunteers  were  formed,  of  which  John  Harvey, 
esq.  was  afterwards  appointed  captain  and  major,  and  finally 
lieutenant-eolonel.  February  22  of  this  year,  the  Norwich 
Loyal  Military  Association  was  formed,  of  which  John  Pat- 
teson,  esq.  was  appointed  captain,  and  afiterwards  major ; 
R.  L.  Browne,  C.  Harvey,  and  A.  Sieley,  esqrs.,  captains  of 
companies ;  and  in  May,  1798,  the  following  loyal  volunteer 
corp)s,  for  the  purpose  of  preserving  internal  tranquillity,  and 
maintaining  the  police  of  the  city,  were  formed :  viz.  the 
Mancroft  Volunteers,  captain  John  Browne ;  the  St.  Ste- 
phen's, captain  Hardy ;  the  Eastern  corps,  captain  Thomas 
Blake,  jun. ;  St.  Peter  per  Mountergate,  &c.,  captain  Her- 
ring ;  St.  Saviour's  and  St.  Clements,  captain  Fiske,  and  St. 
Andrews,  captain  T.  A.  Murray.     In  June  the  total  number 
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of  the  yeomanry  cavalry  in  Norfolk  and  Norwich  was  632. 
These,  and  the  east  and  western  regiments  of  Norfolk  militia^ 
were  disembodied  at  Yarmouth,  &c.,  in  1802,  and  the  dif- 
ferent  parochial  corps  delivered  up  their  arms ;  but  these 
were  again  re-established  in  1803.  (For  a  further  account 
see  Matckeifs  Retmembrancer,   p.  69,  Ac.) 

The  marine  department  is  deputed  to  the  vice-admiral  of 
Norfolk,  an  officer  who  is  appointed  and  exercises  his  au- 
thority under  the  commission  of  the  lord  hieh  admiral  of 
England.  He  is  invested  with  power  to  hold  a  court  of 
admiralty  for  the  county,  with  judges,  marshals,  and  other 
proper  officers  subordinate  to  him,  for  the  purpose  of  exer- 
cising jurisdiction  in  all  maritime  affairs  within  his  peculiar 
limits.  From  his  decision  and  the  sentence  of  the  court,  an 
appeal  lies  to  the  high  court  of  admiralty,  from  the  lords 
commissioners  of  which,  as  provincial  vice*admiral,  he  regu- 
larly receives  his  instructions.  Exclusive  of  the  general 
jnrisdictioa  of  the  county  and  the  king's  courts,  there  are 
within  it  several  extra-judicial  places  and  courts,  peculiarly 
privileged  by  exemptions  and  powers,  as  the  Curia  Ducatus 
Lancastriensis,  held  at  Aylsham ;  the  Curia  Ducatus  Nor- 
folciensis,  held  at  Lopham ;  the  court  of  the  Baronia  de 
Rhia,  or  honour  of  Rhye,  at  Hingham  ;  the  court  of  the  fee  or 
cuHtal  lordship  of  Richmond,  at  Swaff  ham,  and  the  honour 
of^  Clare,  an  ancient  liberty  lately  revived. 

Besides  the  two  knights  for  the  county,  two  members  are 
letamed  to  parliament  for  the  cit^  of  Norwich,  and  two  for 
each  of  the  boroughs  of  Castle  Rising,  Thetford,  Lynn,  and 
Tarittouth. 


ANCIBNT  ARCHITBCTURB. 

Norfolk  contains  various  and  numerous  specimens  of  eccle- 
wastical  architecture,  and,  from  the  many  military  transac- 
tioBs  which  occurred  within  this  district,  the  antiquary  will 
not  be  disappointed  in  his  expectation  of  exploring  many  cas- 
tcUatcd  remains.  The  buildings  of  a  county  are  usually  con- 
stracted  with  the  natural  materials  of  the  district,  whence  the 
geological  character  of  a  province  may  be  ascertained  by  its 
pvblic  structures:  thus,  Norfolk  producing  scarcely  any 
atone,  the  builders  were  obliged  to  look  for  a  substitute,  and 
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flinU,  being  very  abaadaDt,  were  deemed  the  most  eligible 
and  sttbslantial  aaterial.  These  being  usually  found  in 
small  and  very  .irregular  pieces^  were  not  easily  adapted  to 
flat  aurfacesy  or  to  &ciliti|te  the  making  of  a  waJL  .  in  large 
castellated  structnres^  where  the  walls  were  required  to  be 
very  thick,  they  prpved  saperiorio  any  other  substance,  hot 
in-  these  builduiga  tbey>  were  oomnonly  enclosed  with  square 
stones,  and  were  strongly  cemented  or  masaed  with  fluid 
mortar.  In  IhistnaMier'they  areiused  in  the  walls  of  Garia- 
nonum  and  of  Venta  leeoorum,  also  in  Norwich  castle, 
Caade  Rising,  and  sev^eral  old  churches  in  thisxounty.-  in 
the. former,  Mr.  Wilkin  slatea  that  alternate  courses  of 
squared  flinta  were  employed^  .  The  same  scientific  architect 
further  observes,  **  that  no  material  can  e&ceed  the  durability 
of  flints,  for  we  do  not  find  an  instance,  any  where,  of  their 
perishing  by  frosty  or  wet iveather,  and- when-;  squared  or 
li^ed  with  care  art  i  extremely.  beamtifuU  In  building,  not- 
withstanding, they  have  little  bond,  and  depend  much  upon 
the  mortar  cement  .they  are  .fixed,  witk^  for  if  wet  by  any 
means,  geti  behind  -th^rn,.  the  .firost.soon  levels  >  the  work. 
Many,  indeed  most  of  the  chuxches.  aad  public  buildingB  in 
this  county,  are  built  almost  wh^Uy  witb  this  jnaterialf;  but 
the  mostremackable  are^  the  .convent  gate  to  Norwidi.  cathe- 
draly'ihe  Ecpingham  »gate,  and  .many  cbujRches  in  .Norwich 
and  Norfolk.  The  art  of  i  squaring,  the  flinta  in  this  curious 
manner^  is  now  ali^ost  totally  neglected^,  though  I  am-  con- 
vinced (continueaMr.  Wilkina)  it  might  very  soon  be  bfought 
to  perfection  I  againvfrqm  the«facility  I  observed  the.  workmen 
acquire,  by  a  little  practice,  in  repairing,  under  my  superin- 
tendence, in  bishop  Bagot's  time,  a  tower  belonging  to  the 
palace.**  It  b  lamentably  certain  that,  but  for  the  durable 
manner  in  which.thean^ie|it.arc^tects  erected  their  edifices, 
many  of  their  vestiges  would  have  been  sold  for  repairing 
roads»  &c. ;  but  having  beeni  found*  to  liesist  aU  the  eflbrts  of 
the  pkJi'^aibe,  tbe^  are  not. Qop^idered. as  eligible  for  thb  pur- 
pose.. .  Aiwriteffipi  tbe^^9eiiU(»na»J9Maga«ii|ie^.(VOU.xcvii., 
PART  2,1  saya — 

-  **  Tbe>e«DnYie»  of  ^Nsvfolk  aadiSiifiblk  liave  not  been^mttcbiniited 
by.toariits. ,  Tkejr  dq  not,  ji^ck^d,  present  to  the  eye  of  the  traveller 
mapy  ,Qf  tb^ ,  jgrander  features  of  nature,  or  the  beauties  of  romantic 
scenery ;  but  to  the  patriot,  the  philanthropist,  and  the  Christian, 
they  offer  many  suhjects  of  interest  and  graiification,  In  the  truly 
English  appearance  of  the  yeomanry  and  peaaantry,  the  snbstantial 
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fiu-oi  houses  and  cottages,  and,  beyond  all,in  the  uoble  village  churches, 
which  are  thickly  scattered  in  every  direction.  These  diarches  are 
generally  bnilt  in  a  particularly  pleasing  style,  with  flints  and  unhewn 
stones — the  coarse  materials  of  the  neighbonrhood — used  tathe  best 
adTantage,  and,  so  far  as  the  parishes  are  responsible,  are  mostly  in 
credltaMe  repair.  The  chapcels,  (he  continues)  I  grieve  to  say,  are 
toe  #Aea  in  n  mo^t  disgr^^ful  condition.  Are  there  no  laws,  stronger 
tlian  those  of  honour  and  conscience,  to  coaipei^the  wealthy  impro- 
priator to  reserve  a  due  portion  of  the  tithe  for  the  repairs  of^Uie 
cbmncel?  Has  the  archdeacon  no  dormant  power  to  prevent  its 
wABtoo  demolitloB  ?*  Tq  dismantle  this  most  sacred  part  of  the  Lord's 
hoaae,  by  strippMig  the  windows  of  their  glass,  imd  the  roof  of  its  lead, 
la  sorely  no  k»s  a  crime  than  to  steal  the  hangings  oCthe  pulpit,  or  the 
ornaments  of  the  altar  I'' 

We  should  like  to  see  a  comfortable  vestry  in  every  parish 
church,  and  we  know  this  might  be  done  without  ddforming 
the  Interior  or  exterior,  without  placing  iron  pipes  through 
windows,  or  raising  modem  chimneys,  or  dovetailing  carpen- 
ters* Gothic  on  the  venerable  remains  of  the  Saxon  or  pointed 
style  of  architecture.  We  earnestly  recommend  to  the  re- 
steren  and  beauttfien  of  churches  ap  excelFent  work  called 
«'  Hints  to  ChurchwardeB8.''-^The  writer  in  the  GetUlewutn's 
Magaxime  above  alluded  to,  b  not  exactly  correct  in  his 
remarks  on  the  choristers.  The  following  account  may  be 
relied  on:  *^  There  is  not  a  larger  number  of  boys  than  the 
statute  allows,  wluoh  is  eight  and  two  superiors.  These 
iKnfB  are  taogbt  writing  and  arithmetic  In  the  cathedral 
school,  and  when  they  leave  the  choir  they  are  allowed  ten 
pounds.  Those  shildren  whom  the  organist  of  the  cathedral 
thinks  are  gifted  with  the  finest  voices,  «re  sent  to  the  pre- 
centor, who  selects  those  he  thinks  best,  and  presents  tnem 
to  the  dean. 

The  musical  duuracters  brought  up  in  this  choir  are — 
Vanghan,  the  celebrated  tenor.  Buck,  Pettet,  and  Haydon. 
organist  of  St.  Asaph,  in  Wales,  a  very  able  and  polished 
musician ;  he  was  educated  by  Dr.  Beckwith. 


id«t  of  lh«  shamenil  maaaer  in  which  chvrehM  ar*  stripped  of  th«ir  onui* 
ly  ho  loMflBed  Arom  the  followliig  aecoont,  in  the  Memdre  of  the  late  C.  A. 
Slodnrd.ceq.:— ^  The  hmt  of  Bnranch  and  Us  two  wives,  one  of  the  finest  in  the 
cmMf,  in  St.  MarfareC's  chareh,  Lynn,  I  fonnd  bad  been  spoUed,  as  a  piece  about 
lw«  feet  sqaare  had  been  torn  away  from  the  right  hand  corner,  towards  the  bottom, 
coaseoecntly  the  <  peacock's  fcMt*  (see  Lynn)  is  now  rained.  Another  beaatifbl  brass, 
of  a  catiatn  of  the  naase  oT  Attelathe,  is  entirely  destroyed.    Coeld  yon  believe  that  the 


chvchwaidens  nve  it  oat  of  the  chest  as  a  tlUnc  of  no  valae  f    The  woman  who  had 

she  sold  It  for  five  shillings  to  a  brass  fbnnder,  who  consigned  it  for  ever  to 

ohUvioa,  by  petting  it  Into  his  melting  pot.    The  woman  fk-om  whom  I  had  this  Infor- 


itioM  me  she  sold  It  for  I 


was  mach  provoked  when  I  told  her  I  woald  with  pleasore  have  given  her  a 
ftor  it"- 
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TITLBS  CONFERRED   BY  THE  CITY   AND  COUNTY. 

The  Howards,  Dukes  of  Norfolk,  are  hereditary  Earls 
Marshal  of  England,  and  the  first  peers  of  the  realm  next 
the  blood  royal.  The  Gordons  are  Earls  of  Norwich  ;*  the 
Con  ways  are  Earls  of  Yarmouth.  Thetford  confers  the  title 
of  Viscount  on  the  Fitzroys.  The  Townshends  are  Vis- 
counts of  Rainham  and  Barons  of  Lynn  Regis.  The  De 
Greys  are  Barons  of  Wabingham  ;  the  Nelsons  are  Barons 
of  Hilboroug^ ;  the  Howards  are  Barons  of  Castle  Rising ; 
the  Hobarts  are  Barons  of  Blickling ;  the  Calthorpes  are 
Barons  of  Calthorpe ;  the  Walpoles  are  Barons  of  Woltertoa 
and  Walpole ;  the  Harbords  are  Barons  of  Suffield,  and  the 
Wodehouses  are  Barons  of  Kimberley. 

Mr.  Nicholai ,  in  hU  Terr  Interesting  **  Battle  of  Agincoart,"  at 
p.  898,  says,  that  the  roll  which  he  has  pablished  of  Names  of  Persons 
present  at  the  Battle  of  Agincoart,  is  manifestljr  incomplete,  as  it 
cannot  escape  observation,  that  many  names  wluch  are  constantly 
associated  with  the  battle  are  not  to  be  fonnd  in  it ;  for  instance,  the 
dake  of  York  and  David  Oam,  who,  according  to  all  historians,  were 
there  slain.  Sir  Richard  Waller,  i%ho  is  said  to  have  captured  the 
duke  of  Orleans,  and,  in  consequence  to  have  added  the  prince's 
arms  to  his  crest.  John  WoneHousB,  whose  reputed  gallantry  on 
that  occasion  has  caused  his  descendants  to  assume  *  flgtncoiirt  *  as 
their  motto — together  vrith  some  others— convinces  him  that  the  roll 
is  not  perfect,  which  is  evident,  both  from  its  being  called  a  '*  Parcel 
of  the  Names  of  the  Men  that  were  with  the  King  at  Egyncourt," 
and  from  the  fact  mentioned  at  p.  297  of  Mr.  N.'s  work,  that  the  gross 
number  of  men  at  arms  and  archers,  of  which  it  professes  to  be 
composed,  was  more  than  double  the  amount  of  those  who  are  sepa- 
rately noted  in  that  list. 

*  The  city  of  Norwich,  thon^  so  long  eonipleiioiu  in  the  page  of  history,  does 
not  appear  to  have  given  any  title  of  dvirhonoor  antil  the  reign  of  Charte*  I.,  who, 
Aagoat  S4th,  1090,  created  Edward,  lord  Denny,  of  Waltham,  earl  of  Norwich.  In 
the  third  inheritance,  for  want  of  iasae  nwle,  it  became  extinct,  and  waa  revived  by 
Charlea  U.  in  the  twenty-fourth  year  of  hit  reign,  who  created  Henry  Howard,  lord 
Howard,  of  Caatie  Riaing,  earl  of  Norwich,  who  afterwards  became  dake  of  Norfolk. 
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MEMBERS  OF  PARLIAMENT 


Far  ike  Cknmiy  of  Narfoik,  from  the  ReOaratum  to  ike 

preiCHi  time,  with  the  number  of  Votes  polled 

at  each  Ckmtested  El^tiom, 


1660. 

Horatio  Townshend.  bait. 
Sir  Williun  DoQy,  knt 

1668. 

Sir  Jolm  Hobwt   2740 

Sir  Roger  Kemp     2782 

Sir  Nefil  Catlui    1067 

Sir  William  Coke 174S 

1670. 

Sir  Roger  Kemp   14S4 

Sir  John  Hobart    •...••.•  1620 

Sir  Thomas  Hare 1074 

Sir  Nevfl  Catliii    1680 

1672. 

Sir  John  Hobart   2047 

Sir  Peter  Oleen    2094 

Sir  James  Ai^ley 2006 

Sir  William  Coke 1074 

1676. 

Sir  John  Hobart  8440 

Sir  Peter  Oieen    8412 

Sir  Thomas  Hare 1788 

LordPaston 1147 

1678. 

Sir  John  Hobart 8120 

Sir  James  Astley 2087 

Sir  William  Coke 1780 

Oct  2ist,  1680. 

Sir  John  Hobart,  bart. 

Sii  Peter  Oleen,  bart ... 

Christ  Calthorpy  knt  2617 
NcrilCatlinyknt   ....  2640 


•  • 


8660 


1681. 

Sir  Henry  Hobart 672 

Sir  John  Hollattd 494 

Sir  Thomas  Hare 8427 

Sir  Jacob  Astley    8406 


1684. 

Sir  Jacob  Astley, bait  ••••  8416 
Sir  Thomas  Hare,  bart  ..  8416 
Sir  Henry  Hobart,  bart.  •  •  602 
Sir  John  Holland,  bart  ••    410 

1686. 

Sir  Henry  Hobart 8027 

Sir  John  HoDand 2040 

Sir  James  Astley  2002 

1688. 

Sir  Henry  Hobart  bart. . .  1708 
Sir  William  Coke,  iNirt  ..1005 
Sir  Jacob  Astley,  bart.  . .  1670 
Sir  Roger  Potts,  bart  ....  1168 

1600. 

Sir  Henry  Hobart 1370 

LordPaston 780 

Sir  Jacob  AbH^   .••.....  1788 

Sir  William  Coke 1710 

1602. 

Sir  Henry  Hobart 1127 

Sir  John  HoUand 1084 

Sir  WiUiam  Coke 1069 

LordPaston 661 


1606. 

Cotonel  Townshend 

MrWalpole   

Sir  Jacob  Asfley   .. 
Lord  Paston  ...... 


2004 
1847 
1781 
1000 


1600. 

Mr.  Townshend 
Sir  John  HoUand 

1702. 

Sir  John  Holland 

Sir  Edward  Ward,  bart 

Sir  Jacob  Astley   

Sir  William  Coke 


2702 
2060 
2081 
2662 
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1705. 

Sir  John  HoUand,  bait. 

Ash  Wyndbtniy  esq^  .  i 

I7«8.  ' 

4 

The  same. 

Oct.  lltb^ino. 

Sir  John  WddelionM,  fjott.  S217 
Sir  Jacob  AitleyylNirt:-  ..  S200 
Ash  Wyndhatii>  esq. . . .  «> . .  27fil8 
Robert  WrilNAey  CM}.   ....  S807 

171». 

Sir  Jacob  Actley,tNin. 
Sir  Edmand  Bacon,  bart* 

Feb.  18th,  in4. 

Thomas  De  Grey,  esq. .....  tl8S 

Sir  Jacob  Astley.  bait. ....  t060 

Sir  Ralph  Hare,  oart  ....  2840 

Erasmus  Eartey  e^ 80S5 

1782. 

Sir  John  Hobart,  bart. 
Thomas  Coke,  esq. 

* 

1797. 

Sir  Edmand  BiM»n,  bart. 
Harfoord  Harbord,  esq. 

Bfay  98d,  17S4. 

Sfar Edmand  Bacon, bart...  %t%i 
William  WodehQose,eiq...  9168 

William  Morden,  esq tl47 

Robert  Coke,  eiq t081 

March  SSd,  17t6. 

Armlne   Wodehoose,  esq.,  vwe 
Wm.  Wodehoose,  esq.,  dec. 

May  Ittb,  1741. 

Edward,  Lord  Coke,  son  of  the 

Earl  of  Leicester 
Armlne  Wodehoose,  esq. 

1747. 

Hon.  George  Townshend 
Annlne  Wodehoose,.  esq. 


May  6th,  1754. 

Hon.  Geor|;e  Townshend 
AAnlne  Wodehettae,  esq. 


The  some. 


1761. 


17G4. 


Thomas  de  Grey,  esq.  junior,  of 
Merton,  vice  the  Hon  George 
Townshend,  created  Marquis 
Townshend. 

March  18d,  1768. 

Sir  Edward  Astley,  bart...  21977 
Thomas  de  Grey,  ejiq.  ., . . .  2754, 
Sir  A.  Wodehoose,  bart.  . .  2680 
Wenman  Coke,  esq 2610 

Oct.  1774. 

Sir  E.  Astley,  bart.  Melton 
Wenman  Coke,  esq.  Uolkham 

May  8th,  1776. 

Thomas  William  Coke,  esq.  of 
Holkham,  vice  Wenman  Coke, 
esq.  dec«ued 

Sep.  20th,  1780. 

Shr  Edward  Astlev,  bart. 
Thomas  William  Coke,  esq. 

April  14th,  1784. 

Sir  John  Wodehoose,  bart. 
Sir  Edward  Astley,  bait. 

Jane  24th,  1700. 

Sir  John  Wodehoose,  bart. 
Thomas  William  Coke,  esq. 

Jone  Isty  1706. 
Tliesame. 

Nov.  Ut6, 1707. 

Jacob  Heinr;  Astley,  esq.  wee 
'    Sir  John  Wbdebouse,  baronet, 
created  Baron  Wodehoose 

Joly  12th  to  20th,  1802. 

Thomas  William  Coke,  esq.  4117 
Sfr  J.  H.  Astley,  barf. ....  t6l2 
Hon.  J.  Wodehoose S516 
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Nov.  18th  to  19Ui,  1806. 

Rt.  Hon.  Wm.  Windham  STSS 
Tbonui  Williain  Coke,  esq.  4118 
Hon.  J.  Wodehonse SS8S 

March  4th,  1607. 

A  CommlttM  Of  ^^  Hoane  of 
ConunoBt  haTinfr  dbecUred  Mr. 
Windham  and  Mr.  Coke  not 
duly  elected,  and  th^  being 
deemed  hieU^te.  Sir  -^facob  H. 
Aatley^  Iwrtj  andiFMard  Coke/ 
eaq.  (of  lUrby)  werar  etoeted 
without  opposition.— ^r«  Wind-  . 
ham  afterwards  took  his  seat  for 
Nei*r  Romney,  knd  Mr.  cJokfe  was 
rttotMd  lot  Decby,  hke'^iM  br^ 
ther^ .  who  had  prerioosly  «c- 
cepted  theChiltemHandreda^ 

Majr  IM;  1807. 

Thomas  William  Coke,  esq. 
Sir  J.  H.  Astley,  hart. 


Oct.  14th,  1819. 

Thomas  William  Coke,  esq. 
Sir  J.  H.  Astley,  bart* 

•  AprU  S8Ui,  1817.— Died,  in  Loodoa, 
Sir  i.  n.  Aftley,  bart.,  of  Melton  €k»D- 
•uWe,  and  one  of  the  RepretenuUve* 
or  MJIt  connty,  fa  Ok  tont^eu*  br  liit 
a|e«— B.  B.  Pran,  etq.  of  »r«b>n,  and 
Edmvnd  Wodeliooae,  esq.  or^ennowe 
Lodfe,  offefcd  ttemadtM  at  caMidatct 
to  saceeed  liini. 

MaylOfh^Mtht  1817. 

Bdttidttfl  W6dehoitse,  esq." 8896 
R  E.  Pimtt,  esq)  s-.i-i^.a  StSl 

^'    JniJe  SSM;  1818. 

Tfioinai^'^iaiii  Coke,  esq. 
Edntfdnd  Wodehonse^  esq. 

March  ISth,  1820. 

Thomas  William  Coke,  esq. 
Edmond  Wodehonse,  esq. 

June,  1826. 

Thomas  WilUamCoke,  esq. 
Edmond  Wodehouse,  esq. 


*  ^OhFotR   PROVERBS. 

'  Norfolk  Wiles.'  "Sueh  19  the  mkill  (says  the  author  of 
**  fioglish  Woitfaks,^  8vo;i684,*)  df  the  comtnott  people  in 
the  comoiod  law,  'thlil^he;^  ane-'saill  to '  study  kiw  at  the 
pkNigh*^  iailv'«cndsotaiewoa]d  p^iMiade'i»,'4hritr  they  will 
enter  an  action  for  their  neighbour's  horse  on!y*k>6king  over 
dMhfKige.  2.  A  Ylu^mofith*cajK>«'»lgllifieS'a  red  herrhig. 
a.  fie  hi  arrested  %y  the  bally  6r  unrrshlaitd,  the  ague  caused 
by  the  unwhotestAuen^s  iff  the  afir'in'  hifltfshes. 


•  la  tSa  Wdrtt  t/ti&ti  ^Maded  td.  It  ia  rsUfed  ander  the  head  of  noted  therift,  that 
mup  Caithorpe,  a  fecetioof  gentlcroeD  In  the  reif  n  of  Henry  VII.,  wh^  he  nndaw 
aood  that  John  Drakes,  a  shoemaker,  had  boncht  some  of  the  Mme  French  tawHejf 
tkM  himself  had  provided  for  a  gown,  commanded  hto  tailor  to  cot  his  fown  Aill  of 
which  parfcd  Drakes  of  his  proad  hamoor,  that  he  would  never  be  of  the 
Cmhion  again.    After  spcakinf  of  the  Introdactlon  of  Norwich  staffs,  the 


says,  "  there  was  one  formerly  called  siMtd  far  of,  which  discovered  lU 


when  near  the  eye;  another  called  petyetmmnot  from  the  lasting  thereof; 
also,  •miimi$e§,  tem6icliia,  ilmikuw,  4c. 
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Note  to  a  postage  in  page  xxxvi  of  the  **  Introduction,^^ 

It  is  stated  in  the  text,  that  ** perhaps"  the  only  allusion 
to  the  operation  of  grafting  in  the  New  Testament  is  in  the 
General  Epistle  of  James,  chap,  i,  verse  21.  But  it  is 
more  elaborately  made  the  subject  of  illustration  in  Saint 
PauFs  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  chap,  xi,  verses  16  to  24, 
both  inclusive.  The  apostle  is  exhorting  the  Gentiles  to 
humility,  and  declares  that  God  has  not  cast  off  the  Jews 
entirely  and  for  ever.  He  says,  "  If  the  root  be  holy,  so 
are  the  branches ;  and  if  some  of  the  branches  be  broken 
off,  and  thou,  being  a  wild  olive-tree,  wert  gifted  in  among 
them,  and  with  them  partakest  of  the  root  and  fatness  of 
the  olive-tree,  boast  not  against  the  branches:  though  thou 
boast,  thou  bearest  not  the  root,  but  the  root  thee.  Thou 
wilt  say,  then,  the  branches  were  broken  off  that  I  might 
be  grafted  in.  Well :  because  of  unbelief  they  were  broken 
off,  and  thou  standest  by  faith.  Be  not  high-minded,  but 
fear ;  for  if  God  spared  not  the  natural  branches,  take  heed 
lest  he  also  spare  not  thee.  Behold,  therefore,  the  good- 
ness and  severity  of  God  ;  on  them  which  fell,  severity ; 
but  towards  thee,  goodness,  if  thou  continue  in  his  goodness  ; 
otherwise  thou  also  shall  be  cut  off.  And  they  also,  if  they 
bide  not  still  in  unbelief,  shall  be  grafted  in  ;  for  God  is 
able  to  graft  them  in  a^in.  For  if  thou  wert  cut  out  of 
the  olive-tree  which  is  wild  by  nature,  and  wert  grafted  con- 
trary to  nature  into  a  good  olive-tree,  how  much  more  shall 
these,  which  be  the  natural  branches,  be  grafted  into  their 
own  olive-tree," 

It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  the  Greek  verb  here  em- 
ployed, throughout,  is  fyxtvrji^oity  while  that  employed  by 
James,  is  tfifvu;  and  that  Wakefield  translates  the  passage 
in  the  latter  Apostle,  **  the  doctrine  implanted  "  m  you, 
while  he  uses  the  word  "  grafted  *'  in  his  translation  of  the 
several  passages  in  St.  Paul. 


THB  FOLLOWING  TABLB  OP  THB  TABI0U8 

INDICATIONS  OF  SPRING  IN  NORFOLK, 

WAS  MADS  BT  TBI  t^TU 

SoBBBT  Marsham,  OF  Stkattoh  Strawlbsi,  Esq.  F.  R.  8. 

AMD  TBI  EBMAEKf  WBIOB  ACOOHPABY  IT,  WBBB  MADB  BT  TBB 

FIROT  LORD  8UFPIBLD. 

Mr,  ManhanCt  obtervatUnu  extend  ever  a  period  of  oom- 
eiderabhf  more  than  fifty  yean,  and  cannot  fail  to  interest  the 
naiuraUtt,  Gentlewten,  whose  constant  residence  is  in  the 
eomntry,  have  abundant  opportunity  for  such  observations;  and 
we  nunf  be  permitted  to  suggest,  that,  in  according  them  accu- 
rateiy,  they  would  at  the  sawte  time  furnish  themselves  with  an 
agreeable  recreation,  andfumiah  us,  inhabitants  of  the  smoky 
eUy,  with  inforwuttian  on  a  subject  of  universal  interests 


ex 


INDICATIONS   OF  SPRING. 


Snow  Drop 
appears. 
Years 


The  Thruih  Simgi 
Years 


Hawthorn  LeaJ, 
Years 


EturUfsi 


1778         Dec.  S4 


1786 


Dec.  4 


1760         Feb.  11 


Laiesi 


1796         Feb.  10 


1766         Feb.  18 


1784      April  aa 


Greaiegt 
difference 


Observed     -«  ..„. 
Id  66  years  *»  ^"^^ 


Observed  «,  j.„. 
ln6ey€ars®M»y» 


Observed  -m--- 
in  69  yew  ^^  ^^* 


MedUun 
Time 


1760 


Jan.  16 


1747         Jan.  14 


1768      March  19 


Oak  Leaf. 
Years. 


Beech  Leaf. 
Years 


Horte  Chesnut 

Le^. 
Years 


EaxUeeH 


1760      March  81 


1779         April  6 


1768      March  10 


LaJMt 


^799     .   May  S^ 


^l.«    J^Iay  }0 


1771  V       May  S, 


Greatest 


Medium 
Time 


Eartieet 


Laieat 


Greatest 
difference 


Meduim 
Time 


Observed 


"Wlva^wwW 


Obserfed  .„  .„_. 


'■■■    ..  -r*    'Xi-K^  i..t 
1767        April  90 


:J''     .       *.      .Lji.fti.     >!■     L»« 


1,786c      ,Aprijail 


■   I    'IIIPWI*     WW 


.1784     .  Aprim 


^*: 


sac 


ap«sw«Be0B«Bs« 


SwaUowi  ttppear, 
Years 


Cutko&  8k^ 
Years 


Years 


1786      March  80 


1769         April  9 


1797        April  26 


1767  May  7 


Observed    ^^  ^.„. 
in  62  years  ^  ***y* 


Observed  ^. 
in  61  years        ^ 


1777        April  18 


1780        April  28 


1762  April  7 


1792         May  19 


Observed   -«  ^.». 
in  69  years  **  ^"^^ 


1784        April  28 
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CXI 


iAUeti 


Greatett 


Bawthamjhkmg    ^'croak. 


YbAR4 


1750. 


Toadd 


r 


Ybaiib^ 


1750         Feb.  ^ 


1799         ^wntSi2 


d^eremee  in  69  yeM  ^  **8» 


MediMM 


EmHkU 


LaUai 


Obtenfed 


Observed.  i»^.d»«. 
In  57  ye«r^  ^*  "^' 


1744         May  12 


YB4Ef  /. 


1794      t^rOb  98 


1771 


May  4 


176aA    ifturabtO 


MombeamLeaf. 


Sycamore  Leaf, 


Years 


1750         Feb.  22 


1771 


May  4 


Obsenred  .,   , 
in  «7  ye^M  ^*  ^^^ 


1744      Marcb  90 


YBARa 


Gremitsi 


BMtuUtM 

Tims 


177Q       Nay  19 


Obteryed 
aOyemn 


i^49yn 


1794        BCaiob  7 


1771'        May? 


Obaeired. 
fai  40year$ 


«ldayfc 


Ath  Leaf. 
Years 


1779         April  2 


1772^       May^ 


Obserred  '   .  ,,„. 
ki  96  years  ^  ^^^ 


1776 '      Af  1:11.91 


CkMm  Owl  Smg$, 
Years 


1761       Afc9)99 


T^^ 


190t        JuAO. 


1799 :       April  9 


Yellow  Sutterfiy 

appeari/ 
Years 


1787        April  20 


Tiifnip  Howen. 
Years 


1790  -       Jad.  10 


1789  r      April  17 


i 


6rM<eK   Obaanred 


Time 


TTr^^'^^^i^r^m^^^^^f^^t^^^^^^^ 


1760 ;       MaQT'^ 


Obaenred 


17781 1     ,Marcli,9 


1796  •        Jan.  10 


1790  <       JnnelS 


Observed 


1742        April  15 


ex  11 


INDICATIONS  OF  SPRING. 


Birch  Leaf. 
Ybars 

Elm  Leaf 
Ybads 

Mmniaifi  Aih 

Leaf. 
Ybars 

Eofntti 

1750         Feb.  21 

1770       March  4 

1770        March  5 

Laiui 

1771           May  4 

1784           M^6 

1771           May  2 

Greatett 
deference 

In  62  years  ^"^"y* 

Obsenred  -.  j^,    Obsenred   .-j..,, 
in  47  years  •*  ^'^^  In  4S  years  ^^  ^^^ 

Mtdktm 
Time 

1745      March  29 

177t         AprU « 

177t          April  6 

Ring  Ihve$  Coo. 
Yeabs 

Rooki  Build. 
Years 

Young  Rooki. 
Ybars 

EarUeit 

1751        Dec.  27 

1800           Feb.  2 

1747      March  26 

Laiui 

1761      March  20 

1757     March  14 

1766        April  24 

Greatest 

in  47  years  ®*  ^"y* 

Observed  ^aj.„. 
in  6S  years  ^®^» 

Observed  ^aA^^ 
in  52  years  ^  "^^^ 

Medium 
Time 

1760         Jan.  22 

1744         Feb.  21 

1780       April  14 

Idme  Leaf. 
Ybahs 

Maple  Leaf 
Ybars 

Wood  Anemone 
Blowi. 
Ybars 

E^ 

1704      March  10 

1704      March  15 

1700      March  16 

Laieet 

1756           May  7 

1771          May  7 

1784       April  22 

Grenteet 
difference 

Obsenred  ^^j.^. 
in  4t  years  *^  ^•y* 

Obserred  .,  m^^^ 
in  S4  years  **  ^^ 

Observed   4-  ^.„. 
in  to  years  ^^  ^•y* 

Medium 
Time 

1706        April  It 

1788       April  12 

1776          April  5 

NORFOLK  TOUR. 


BLOFJELD  HUNDRED. 

Thb  jury,  in  the  fifteenth  of  Edward  I.  found  that  John 
Blaber,  of  Attlebridge,  took  sanctuary  in  the  church  of  St. 
Matthew,  Norwich,  in  the  liberty  of  the  prior  of  Norwich, 
and  that  he  confessed  himself  a  thief :  but  the  said  churchy 
though  in  the  liberty  of  the  prior,  was  in  the  precinct  of 
Bloiiekl  hundred,  an^  not  in  the  city  liberty;  and  the  whole 
parishes  of  St.  Matthew,  St.  Helen,  St.  Martin,  and  St.  Paul, 
in  Norwich,  were  in  Blofield  hundred,  and  not  in  the  liberty 
of  the  city ; — ^that  Ratone  row,  Tombland,  and  all  the  land 
to  the  river  Wensum,  Nonnan*s  land,  or  Paul's  hospital. 
Holm  street,  and  St.  Giles*  hospital,  were  in  the  same 
hundred  before  the  charters  of  the  king  granted  them  to  the 
city,  which  had  no  hamlet  or  village  belonging  to  it  out  of 
the  walls  or  suburbs  but  Heigham.  The  hundred  of  Blofield 
n  bounded  on  the  N.  E.  by  the  hundred  of  Walsham ;  on 
the  N.  W.  by  Taverham ;  and  on  the  S.  by  the  Yare,  which 
parts  it  from  the  hundreds  of  Henstead  and  Clavering.  It 
extends  from  Bishopgate  bridge,  in  the  city  of  Norwich, 
eight  miles  in  an  £.  direction  to  Lingwood.  The  length  of 
this  hundred  from  N.  W.  to  S.  E.  where  it  is  bounded  by 
the  river  Yare,  is  twelve  miles,  and  it  is  in  breadth  between 
three  and  four.  This  hundred,  with  that  of  Flegg,  are 
aoM>ng  the  richest  districts  of  the  county,  and  are  noted  for 
their  valuable  grating,  pasture,  turnips,  <^c. 

In  the  thirty-eighth  of  Henry  III.  on  an  appeal  of  death 
in  the  Court  of  King's  Bench,  the  defendant  put  in  a  plea  of 
jurisdiction,  alleging  that  he  was  a  clerk.  The  dean  of 
Blofield,  J.  R.  appeared  in  court  in  behalf  of  the  bishop  of 
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Norwich,  and  under  his  letters  patent ;  in  compliance  with 
which  demand,  the  oifender  was  delivered  into  the  custody 
of  the  afpresaid  dean,  the  court  at  the  same  time  requesting 
that  a  speedy  trial  might  take  place,  and  strict  justice  be 
done  to  the  accused  in  the  ecclesiastical  court,  according  to 
the  tenor  of  the  canon  law.  This  is  a  striking  instance  of  the 
manner  of  pleading  the  benefit  of  the  clergy  at  that  period. 
This  priviieijium  clericaie,  like  the  privU^um  ianctuarii, 
in  the  course  of  time,  became  an  intolerable  nuisance  to  so- 
ciety ;  for  numbers  afterwards,  who  were  not  in  holy  orders, 
claimed  the  privilege,  and  it  often  enabled  the  crafty  and 
vicious  to  defeat  the  ends  of  justice. 

( The  Oittmtce  t^tke  pUice  if  measured  from  tfwrwleh:  then /Mows  the  iiiie 
.    of  the  churches*  dedictUkm  ;  and  tfte  letter  P.  marks  the  popuiatlan*] 

BLOFIELD.t  Seven  miles.  St.  Andrew.  P.  9W«— 
The  deanery  of  Blofield  contains  thirty-three  paridlies; 
eighteen  of  which  are  in  the  hundred  of  Blofield.  This 
town  at  the  survey  was  one  entire  lordship,  posaeased  by 
William  de  Beaufoe,  bishop  of  Thetford,  and  by  Abnar, 
bishop  of  Elmham,  till  after  the  conquest,  when  he  was 
deprived,  in  1070.  In  1348,  the  bishop  collated  to  the 
mastership  of  the  grammar  school  in  thb  town  WUliam 
Bunting. 

Here  died,  in  1369,  Percy,  bishop  of  Norwich. — ^The  Rev. 
James  Carlos,  rector  of  Blofield,  published  **  A  Visitation 
Sermon,'*  in  1773.     He  died  in  August,  1804. 

BRADISTON.  Six  miles.  St.  Michael.  P.  142.— Tlie 
length  of  the  church  is  about  twenty-two  yards,  breadth  ae* 
ven ;  it  is  a  single  pile,  has  three  bells,  and  is  coviered  with 
thatch.  It  appears  that  about  1095  the  lords  of  this  town 
assumed  the  name  of  De  Breideston.  Sir  John  CarboneU 
another  lord  of  this  manor,  by  his  tet^tament,  gives  to  Mar- 
garet, wife  of  his  son  Richard,  a  chain  of  gold,  and  to 
Richard  his  silver  vessels,  <^c. ;  and  Richard  g^ives  to  John, 
his  son,  after  his  mother*s  decease,  among  other  things, 
the  moveable  altar  and  the  old  heir  loom,  called  Casto«*s 

*  In  Domesday  book  Uie  town  U  written  BUfiehU.lrom  ils  title  near  a  river.and  gives 
name  to  the  hondred.  Tlint  we  find  Blakenrv  tn  NorA^k,  Blakenhara  and  BlaKball 
In  Snffolk.  Blakealey  in  Northamptonshire,  BlakenhaHi  In  Chrsiiiie,  and  Biaicy  in 
Lrlcestersnlre,  all  scati'd  by  tome  considerable  waier.  AI«o,  Blurc  In  StMfforHshIre, 
and  Blonorton  In  Vorfolk. 
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Mk  (bowl),  as  every  old  family  had  anciently  some  par- 
ticidar  cnp  or  bowl  tbal  went  fron  father  to  son^  To 
Margaret,  his  daughter,  he  bequeathed  a  primer,  vis.  a 
psalter  MS.  also  a  silver  cup  and  a  salter. 

BRtJNDALL.  Five  miles.  St.  Lawrence.  P.M.— Situate 
bv  tlie  banks  at  the  Yare,  and  leading  irom  Reedham  to 
^Mirwich.  William  de  St.  Omer,  in  i^e  thirty-eighth  of 
Henry  111.  had  a  grant  of  a  fair  here  and  at  Mulbarton. 
From'  the  St.  Omers  it  came  to  sir  Thomas  Wetherby  of 
Norwioh,  aiKl  from  him  to  the  Hobarts,  the  Milehaims, 
and  Hewars. — Here  is  the  villa  of  Elbha  de  Hague,  eaq. 
town-clerk  of  Norwich. 

BUCKENHAM,  uUms  Buckinham  Ferry.  Nine  miles. 
St.  Nicholas.*  P.  31. — ^Takes  its  name  from  its  site  on  the 
Yare,  over  which  there  is  a  ferry  here:  bo  and  kern  bespeak 
a  bending  stream  of  water.  In  me  seventh  of  Henry  VIII.  it 
was  settled  on  Thomas  Oodsalve,  sen.  of  Norwich,  whose 
eldeat  son,  sir  John  Godsalve,  has  his  portrait  in  the  closet  at 
Kensington  palace.  He  was  with  Henry  VIII.  at  Boulogne, 
in  the  war  with  France ;  and  in  the  third  of  Edward  YI.  at 
whose  coronation  (says  Strype)  he  was  created  knight  of 
the  carpet.  According  to  Heylin,  he  was  appointed  com- 
auasioner  of  visitation  the  same  year ;  and  two  years  after 
comptroller  of  the  mint.  There'  is  a  miniature  of  him  in 
the  Bodlean  library  at  Oxford,  from  which  a  print  has  been 
engraved :  on  this  picture,  which  belonged  to  Christopher 
Godsalve,  clerk  to  the  victualling  office,  in  the  reign  of 
Chtflea  I.  is  written — 

Captmn  in  Castris  ad  BolODlam.    1540. 

By  the  spear  and  shield  with  which  he  is  aimed  he  appears 
to  have  served  his  sovereign  in  a  warlike  capacity ;  and 
though  knight  of  the  carpet,  seems  to  have  been  no  carpet 
knight.  The  Christopher  alluded  to  in  serving  King  Charles 
lost  £7,000.  and  was  near  being  hanged :  but  was  employcKl 
tftenrards  by  Charles  II.  in  the  navy  office. 

BURLINGHAM  (north).     Nine  miles.     St.  Andrew 


•  Ifoit  chHrchei  sUodlDg  near  water  are  d«dicated  to  thti  Mint. 
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and  St.  Edmund.  P.  253. — Here  is  the  manor  of  Walcote 
hall,  or  Daubeny  manor.  Bnrlingham  hall  is  the  seat  of 
H.  N.  Burroughes,  esq. 

BURLINGHAM  (SOUTH).  Nine  miles.  St.  Peter.  P.  97. 
— Robert  Talbot,  A,  M.  rector  of  Burlingham  St.  Peter, 
was  a  most  ingenioos  and  industrious  antiquary.  The  MSS. 
which  he  collected  are  now  in  the  library  of  Bennett*8  college, 
Cambridge ;  where  also  remain,  of  his  own  hand -writings 
A  Treatise  of  the  ancient  Charters  of  the  Kings — A  Collec- 
tion of  old  Rhymes  and  Verses,  &c. :  but  his  most  celebrated 
work  is  that  of  his  Commentaries  on  the  Itinerary  of  An- 
toninus ;  a  copy  of  which,  much  enlarged  by  Dr.  Caius,  is 
now  in  the  library  of  his  own  college.  Talbot  was  installed 
a  prebendary  of  Norwich,  on  the  ninth  of  April,  1547. 

CANTLEY.  Ten  miles.  St.  Margaret.  P.  251.— Here 
are  Netherhall,  alias  Bardolph  and  Uphali  manors. 

FREETHORPE.     Eleven  miles.     All-Saints.     P.  304. 

HASSINGHAM.  Nine  miles.  St.  Mary.  P.  103.— Near 
the  river  Yare. 

LIMPENHOE.  Eleven  miles.  St.  Botolph.  P.  142.^ 
The  wherries  from  Norwich  frequently  pass  all  the  towns 
upon  the  Yare,  and  arrive  at  Yarmouth  in  four  hours  from 
Sandlin*s  ferry,*  at  the  bottom  of  the  Lower  Close.  This 
swift  passage  is  owing  to  the  tide  from  the  sea,  which  blows 
up  the  river  Yare  ;  and  when  wind  and  tide  favour,  the  boats 
make  their  passage  quick  from  both  places. — This  town  lies 
at  the  extremity  of  the  hundred  of  Blofield,  to  the  S.  E.  and 
is  situate  near  the  Yare,  where  it  parts  from  Clavering. 
The  church  was  consolidated  with  South  wood,  in  1697. 

UNGWOOD.  Eight  miles.  St.  Peter.  P.  202.— Is  half 
a  mile  S.  of  the  great  road  leading  from  Norwich  to 
Yarmouth. 

TLUMSTEAD  (MAGNA).  Four  miles.  St.  Mary.   P.  288. 

*  So  calletl  so  fur  b:ick  <u  ie4S. 
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William  de  Beaufoe,  bishop  of  Thetford,  was  lord  at  the 
soirey  in  his  own  right ;  but  after  the  Conqueror  became 
king,  Almar,  bishop  of  Elmham,  seized  on  this  land  as 
forfeited,  on  account  of  the  marriage  of  a  woman,  who  re- 
married within  the  term  of  one  year  after  her  late  hus- 
band*s  death. 

PLUMSTEAD(PARVA).  Threemiles.  St.Gervase.  P.247. 
There  appears  to  have  been  a  park  here.  In  the  thirty- 
seventh  of  Henry  III.  sir  Richaitl  de  lUey,  of  this  place,  by 
his  will,  dated  October  21, 1363,  bequeaths  his  soul  to  the 
blessed  Mary  and  all  saints ;  and  his  body  to  be  buried 
where  it  shall  please  God ;  to  the  high  altar  of  the  holy 
Trinity  of  Norwich,  for  tithes  forgot,,  13«.  4d,  &c. ;  and  to 
Alan,  his  brother,  if  he  survived  him  two  years,  his  green 
bed  in  his  manor  house  here,  which  bed  was  woven  with 
doves,  roses,  &c. ;  all  the  vessels  of  the  kitchen  and  brew- 
house,  all  carts,  &c.  belonging,  one  vestment  with  a  chalice 
and  missal,  his  new  vestment,  to  be  delivered  to  the  parish- 
ioners of  this  town ;  and  if  Alan  should  die  within  the  two 
years,  then  his  ei^^utors  to  sell  them  for  his  soul's  health ; 
Id  John  Lampole  of  Mershem  he  al^  bequeaths  fifty  shil- 
lings for  all  thingsybr^ol^€]i ;  and  to  Robert  lUey ,  his  brother, 
all  his  bows  with  the  arrows,  and  one  hundred  shillings. 
Lady  Catharine  lUey,  his  brother  s  widow,  gives  her  manor 
of  Fring  for  ten  years  to  her  executors,  in  trust  for  pious 
uses;  aAer  that  to  Sibella,  her  daughter  and  heiress,  pro- 
vided she  behaved  herself  civilly,  and  did  not  disturb  her 
eiecutors. 

At  the  upper  end  of  the  chancel  of  this  church  is  a  mar- 
ble g^vestone,  with  the  portraiture  of  a  knight  in  complete 
armour  ;  at  his  feet  a :  couchant  in  brass — 

Sir  Edward  Wampr,  knight,  now  resteth  liere, 

Who  lived  to  fall  fifty  yea^  and  fower ; 
His  wilies  also  by  armes  ^oa  see  appeare. 

What  needeth  then  with  words  to  blasee  them  o're. 
His  vertnes  rare  'twoold  not  be  letteo  passe, 

Nor  yet  so  worthy  state  in  silence  synke : 
Bat  who  dares  wright  his  golden  gifts  in  brasse, 

Or  blot  his  fame  with  rnde  and  silly  inke  ? 
In  sommey  therefore,  let  this  be  sayd  for  all, 

With  God  and  man  he  liveth  and  ever  shall. 

Obyt  7«  die  Novemb.  Ann*  Dom.  1665. 
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Oo  a  UUet  hanj^ing  there — 

Audrey,  dangfater  of  WinUm  Hare, 

His  ODly  heir  by  law  and  right, 
Of  Thamas  Hobait  a  wife  very  rare. 

And  then  to  Sir  Edward  Warner,  iBnight, 
And  last  to  William  Blenherhasset, 

lliree  coniins  Germans,  by  God  so  assigned, 
Where  ****  and  lovely  marriage  was  met. 

To  Ihre  all  in  one,  a  rare  thiag  to  find. 
Full  tys  to  tham  ■  wife  UMMt  tme. 

To  these  a  OHMt  good  and  loveing  mother. 
But  by  Hobart  only  her  issue  grew — 

The  eldest.  Miles,  and  Henry  his  brother. 
She  loted  CKmI's  word,  and  lived  lUiewlse — 

She  gave  to  the  poore,  and  welcomed  the  rich. 

She  exchanged  this  life  July  16, 1581. 

Ijby  here  yon  ladiea,  yon  widows,  and  wiles, 
A  glass  for  yoor  geer,  yonrselfes  to  behold. 

Seek  here  a  sample  and  saide  for  yoor  lifes. 
Far  passhig  beauty  ana  borders  of  gold. 

Here  is  tke  coilag«  am^  <4  Fraaek  GooClittg,  esq. 

FOStWlCK.  Fottr miles.  AH-8akrtB.  P.tM.--Tbblo«m 
is  sttnate  •«  tbe  banks  of  the  Yare.  Here  is  a  pleasant  asid 
shady  grove,  where  la  the  motith  of  July  the  soeiety  of 
the  Gregoriaas  h«M  their  aaaaal  veniaoa  dianer:  Cbey 
asnally  asseaibled  at  SandUa's  ferrt,  and  went  d«iro  the 
river  in  barges  and  wherries,  with  niasie,  and  colovrs 
flying.  This  was  coatiaued  till  1794,  when  one  ol  the 
fanners,  at  Postwick,  thinking  himself  or  his  lands  In- 
jured, wantonly  pat  an  end  to  the  caston :  aAer  which 
time,  the  venisoa  feast  was  hekl  at  tiM»r  chapter-room,  at 
the  White  Swan,  St.  Peter's :  bat  the  soeie^  was  inally 
dissolved  in  1806. 

Eudo,  the  sewer  lord,  at  the  survey,  with  Rohai,  his 
wife,  granted  to  Herbert,  bishop  of  Norwich,  and  to  all 
his  clergy  of  the  holy  Trinity  church  of  Nanridi,  the  tithe 
of  Postwick,  in  com,  monev,  and  all  things,  as  fitlly  as 
they  held  it  in  the  time  of  l^rlon.  And  they  beseech  the 
bishop  and  clergy,  for  the  love  of  God,  to  receive  them 
and  their  ancestors,  as  benefactors,  to  partake  c^  their 
prayers,  &c. ;  and  on  their  deaths  to  keep  their  anni- 
versaries in  the  same  manner  as  they  did  for  a  brother  and 
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aslev.  The  chardi  is  a  singte  pile»  covered  with  lead» 
except  the  chancel,  which  is  tiled ;  a«d  here  lie  several 
grmvesloaes  to  the  memory  of  the  Wards,  and  to  the  father 
•ad  mother  of  Dr.  Robert  Moss,  dean  of  £ly-^lbr  an  ac- 
ooQBt  of  whom,  see  under  the  head,  GiUingham.  The  town 
b  pleasantly  situated,  although  in  a  very  barren  and  sandy 
soil :  the  buildings  are  modem,  as  thn  town  and  Biggles- 
wade were  in  17B5  both  burned  down  in  one  day,  and  the 
iahahitaBts  remained  ibr  some  time  under  tents  in  the  neigh- 
howiioodl. — Here  is  Catton  manor. 

SOUTHWOOD.  Eleven  miles.  St.  Edmund.  P.  40.— At 
^  Mnrvej,  Rabel,  the  artificer  or  carpenter,  possessed  it, 
wiA  Thorp  and  Limpenhoe,  in  this  hundred.  He  had  in- 
vaded, or  seized  it,  without  any  lawful  gprant  from  the  Con- 
oneiof «  In  the  rein  of  Philip  and  Mary,  it  remained  in  the 
nuoUy  o#  the  De  Ckre,  from  whom  it  came  to  tlie  Bemeys, 
sir  iaiMs  Edwards,  sir  Edward  Btackwell,  and  Carteret 
Leather,  esq. 

STRUMPSHAW.  Nine  miles.  St.  Peter.  P.318.^This 
vyiage  stands  upon  an  eminence  that  suddenly  rises  among 
the  narshes  which  spread  for  miles  on  each  side  of  the 
Yalta.  The  ancient  mmily  of  De  Danmartin  were  earls 
enfeoffed  of  this  lordship :  it  afterwards  came  to  sir  John 
de  Boletonrtf  admhral  of  die  Norfolk  coast,  in  the  twenty- 
thivd  of  £dwa*d  I.  with  whom  he  was  in  high  fiavour,  and 
was  iypointed,  with  Maud,  his  wife,  to  attend  at  Ipswich, 
on  tlMi  kmg's  daughter  Elizabeth,  with  John,  earl  of  Hol- 
land, on  the  fcast  of  the  Epiphany.  In  the  twenty-ninth 
of  that  king,  he  was  one  of  those  great  lords,  who  sent 
to  the  pope  a  letter,  asserting  that  Uie  hingdom  of  Scot- 
huMt  vras  not  of  his  fee,  and  denied  him  all  jurisdiction  in 
temporal  matters ;  and  in  the  thirty-Uiird,  as  one  of  the 
king's  conoiKllors,  gave  answer  to  the  bishop  of  Byblis,  in 
pmnikm  n^deHmrn^  that  the  preferring  him  to  the  priory 
of  Coldingbam,  in  Scotland,  by  the  pope*s  bull  of  provi- 
sion, wonH  be  to  the  prejudice  of  the  king*s  crown  and 
dignity,  and  therefore  not  ffrantable  to  him.  In  the  fourth 
of  Edward  II.  the  office  of  engraver  of  the  dies  for  coin, 
was  in  this  family,  and  sold  by  sir  John  to  William  Lati- 
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mer.  About  this  time,  the  manor  came  to  the  lords 
Bardolph.  There  is  a  remarkable  windmill  in  this  village, 
•upposcd  to  stand  upon  the  highest  ground  in  Norfolk : 
it  is  seen  at  a  vast  distance,  and  overlooks  most  of  the 
neighbouring  hundreds,  forming  a  conspicuous  landmark  : 
the  prospect  from  this  windmill  is  said  to  be  the  finest 
coup  d^ceil  in  this  county. 

THORP  2:/»/scop/ (NEXT  NORWICH).  Two  miles.  St.  An- 
drew. P.  807. — Anciently  called  Torp,  a  large  parish,  which 
lies  on  the  northern  bank  of  the  river  Wensum ;  it  was  granted 
by  Henry  I.  (1101)  to  bishop  Herbert  and  the  monks  of  the 
priory  of  the  holy  Trinity  in  Norwich,  and  their,  successors 
for  ever.  That  monarch,  by  a  mandate  directed  to  all  his 
barons,  commanded  that  the  bishopand  the  monastery  should 
be  free  from  all  gelds  and  payments,  cS^c.  and  should  hold 
the  barony  in  the  same  manner  as  the  king  himself.  The 
bishop  was  also  allowed  free  warren,  both  here  and  at  Eaton, 
and  without  his  license  no  person  was  permitted  to  hunt, 
under  a  forfeiture  of  ten  pounds.  By  the  king's  own  de- 
claration it  appears  that  the  donation  v^as  made  "  for  his 
own  soul,  the  soul  of  his  father  and  mother,  and  the  illus- 
trious men  his  ancestors,  and  8Ucce$$ors"  &c, ;  and  corrobo- 
rated in  the  year  of  our  Lord  1101,  and  signed  by  the  king, 
queen,  tind  the  nobles  of  the  court.  A  grant  thus  solemnly 
made  might  have  been  considered  as  unalienably  secure : 
but,  under  the  name  of  an  exchange  of  lands,  between 
bishop  Rugg*  and  Henry  VHL  it  wafr,  by  a  successor  of 
the  grantor,  disannulled,  and  reverted  to  the  crown.  At 
the  time  of  the  grant,  the  lordship  consbted  principajly 
of  uncultivated  lands,  as  heath  grass  and  wooa  land ;  for 
in  the  year  1154,  Adrian  IV.  confirmed  by  a  bull  the 
moiety  of  Thorp  wood,  to  the  prior  of  Norwich,  reserving 
the  demesne,  and  the  right  of  hunting,  to  the  bishop :  and 
by  an  agreement  between  William  de  Raleigh,  the  bishop, 
and  Simon,  the  prior,  in  1236,  it  was.  decided,  that  the 
part  of  Thorp  wood,  covered  with  oaks,  should  be  equally 
divided  between  them :  the  part  lying  nearest  the  manor- 
house  of  Thorp,  to  be  retained  by  the  bishop,  and  that ' 
adjacent  to  Bishopgate  bridge,  by  tlie  prior.     The  heath  to 

•  Of  whom  ice  rti  accoant  at  Xorth.Hf'jy* 
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be  divided  in  three  parts ;  the  bishop  to  possess  two,  and 
the  prior  one.  By  this  adjastment,  the  prior  acquired 
frte  warreHt  and  other  manorial  rights.  This  lordship, 
called  Pockthorpe,  on  the  dissolntion  of  the  priory,  by 
its  sorrender,  A.  D.  1538,  was  regranted  to  the  prior, 
William  Castleton,  who  vras  the  tirst  dean :  it  is  now 
vested  in  the  dean  and  chapter  of  Norwich.  The  episco- 
pal lordship  was,  in  the  thirty-fifth  of  Henry  Vlll.  granted 
to  Thomas,  duke  of  Norfolk,  to  be  held  by  a  reserved 
rent«  Part  of  the  ancient  country  p€ilace  of  the  bishop  of 
Norwich  still  remains,  with  ^square-headed  windows :  and 
in  the  interior,  on  the  first  floor,  is  an  ancient  chimney- 
piece,  with  coats  of  arms ;  the  centre  shield  has  six  fieur- 
de-lis»  three,  two,  and  one  with  a  crescent  for  difference ; 
and  the  same  arms  are  quartered  on  shields,  on  each  side, 
with  a  cross  engrailed.  Part  of  the  chapel  also  remains, 
now  a  bam,  and  with  the  house,  occupied  as  a  farm,  is 
situate  near  the  village  of  Thorp. 

Monkshold,  Mosswold,  Mo|isehold,  or  Mussel  Heath, 
as  it  is  commonly  called,  had  at  an  early  period,  various 
sheep-walks,  with  a  shepherd  appointed  to  superintend 
them. ;  the  black  cattle  had  a  neatherd,  and  a  swineherd 
for  the  hogs,  with  a  salary  of  20t.  Bd.  per  annum.  Parts 
of  the  heath  formerly  abounded  with  timber  and  under- 
wood, as  appears  by  a  modus  of  William  de  Kirkeby, 
prior  in  1283,  when  the  bursar  of  the  monastery  received 
37s.  4d.  for  underwood.  In  1315,  the  oak  bark  sold  for 
ftt.  lid. ;  and  in  1335,  the  prior  received  for  timber, 
bark,  and  fagots,  £6.  16s.  Dd.  Edward  Paston,  son  of 
sir  Thomas  Paston,  was  lord  of  the  manor  in  1571,  and  his 
grandson  Clement  was  living  in  1643 ;  in  which  year,  on 
the  seventh  of  November,  in  a  court  at  Norwich,  it  was 
Agreed  that  leave  should  be  given  to  buy  of  Mr.  Clement 
Paston  wood  and  timber  at  Thorp  wood,  there  being  ex- 
treme scarcity  of  fuel  for  the  poor ;  and  William  Kettle- 
borough  had  leave  to  deliver  to  the  poor  of  the  city  10,000 
well-sized  billets,  at  20s.  per  thousand ;  and  5,000  two- 
band  wood  in  fagots,  at  3d.  a  fagot.  Mr.  Paston^s  estate 
seems  at  this  time  to  have  been  sequestered. 

In  a  chalk  ground,  opposite  Bishopgate  bridge,  some 
labourers,  not  many  years  since,  met  with  the  mouth  of  a 
cavern,  which  on  being  entered    proved  very  extensive, 
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branchtBg  off  !■  variovs  directioiis.  It  Ims  been  jprtammtd 
thst  this  passage  was  nade  when  <liggtng  for  flints  to  build 
tkc  catltaiMl. 

Or  Monsehold  Heaitli»  aboat  a  mile  from  the  hamlet  of 
Pockthorpe,  stood  a  small  prwrf^  dedicated  to  St.  Lemmrd^ 
built  by  bishop  Herbert,  and  given  by  him  as  a  cell  to  the 
priory  of  Norwich.  At  the  sappression,  Henry  VUL 
granted  it  to  Thomas,  duke  of  Norfolk,  who  was  succeeded 
by  his  son  Henry,  earl  of  8urrey,  but  this  earl  being  be- 
headed, the  whote  was  forfeited  to  the  crown,  wheve  it  re« 
mained  till  1502;  and  then  queen  Elizabeth  granted  it  with 
the  wood  called  Prior*s  wood^  in  Thorp,  to  Thomas,  duke 
of  Norfolk,  and  his  heirs;  and  kiag  Jajtoes  I.  in  1602,  con- 
firmed it,  with  two  capital  houses  in  Norwich,  to  Thomas 
Howard,  earl  of  Suffolk,  w»d  his  heirs. 

Of  the  unfortunate  possessors  of  St.  Leonard's  priory  much 
may  be  sakl :  the  first,  Thomas  Howarb,  was  the  eldest  of 
eight  sons  of  Thomas,  second  duhe  of  Norfolk,  by  Eliza- 
beth, daughter  of  Sir  Frederick  Tilney,  of  Ashwellthorpe, 
in  this  county.  His  iiist  public  service  was  at  a  very  early 
age,  in  the  command  of  a  skip  seat  agaiut  Sir  Andrew 
Barton,  absurdly  caHed  **  the  famous  Scottish''  pirate.  He 
afterwards  became  l6»d  admiral  of  England,  and  scoured 
the  seas,  so  that  net  a  fisber's  boat  oi  the  French  dare 
ventinw  out.  He  landed  in  Scotland,  and  comamnded  with 
his  brother  Edmund  (not  his  son,  as  eironeoasly  stated  in 
many  bioffraphies)  the  van-guard  at  the  battle  of  Flodden 
Field,  and  had  an  eminent  share  in  the  merit  of  the  signal 
victory  obtained  there.  Following  him  into  domestic  life, 
we  fimi  Um  promoted  to  the  office  of  lord  treasurer,  and 
general  in  chief  of  the  army  against  the  Scots.  On  the 
memorable  fall  of  Wolsey,  his  father's  enemy,  he  was  sent 
to  demand  of  him  the  great  seal.  He  took  also  a  very 
active  part  in  promoting  Henry's  divorce  from  Catharine — 

Xiring  to  Rome,  and  threatening  the  pope  with  Henry's 
^>tion  of  the  supremacy,  in  case  he  withheld  his  consent. 
For  these  services,  he  was  once  more  constituted  lord  de- 
puty of  Ireland,  and  made  earl  marshal  of  England ;  and 
continued  a  series  of  services  to  his  munificent  though 
capricious  master,  displaying  the  talents  of  an  able  gene- 
ral, and  an  acute  pohtician.  It  was  about  this  period^ 
that  king  Henry's  passion  for  the  lady  Catharine  Howard, 
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aod  his  conMqaeiit  determination  to  rep«diftte  Anne  of 
Oeve»,  diMOvered  themaelTes.     Cromwell^  who  had  made 
the  match  with  Anne,  insCaatW  applied  himself  with  all 
diHgeace  to  oppose  hoth  these  dispositiont ;  and  the  duke, 
who  natmrally  disliked  him  for  the  active  part  he  had  taken 
m  the  Reformation,  conceived  the  highest  degree  of  resent- 
meat  agmtast  the  man  who  endeavoured  to  intpede  hm 
niece's  progress  to  the  station  of  queen  consort.    The  duke 
impeached  Cromwell,  who  finally  suffered  as  his  victim; 
while  he  eentimwd  to  bask  in  the  ssnshine  of  royal  favour. 
But  while  engaged  in  the  services  of  his  master,  the  short- 
lived eievatiOB  of  queen  Catharine  Howard  was  saddenly 
sad  tragically  terminated ;  and  the  disgust  which  her  fraiky 
had  excited  m  Heniy*s  iaexorable  heart,  extended  itself  to 
her  family.     King  Henry,  dreading  that  the  influence  of 
this  power  and  authority  of  the  duke  would  be  apirfied  to 
the  reestablishment  of  the  Cath<dic  religion,  and  to  the 
sapport  of  his  rig^t  of  succession  in  his  issue  of  Catharine 
of  Arragm,  determiaed,  on  his  deathbed,  that  the  duke 
sad  his  admirable  son  tkie  earl  of  Surrey,  should  not  survive 
Urn.     Even  amidst  the  last  struggles  of  expiring  aature, 
he  kekl  aal  temptations  to  any  who  would  furnish  evidence 
agaiasi  these  emineBt  persons;  and  these  eadeavours  prov- 
lag  froitless,  he  accused  them  of  high  treasow,  merely  on 
aa  inference  drawn  from  their  having  quartered  with  the 
anaorial  ensigns  of  their  familv,  the  royal  arms  of  England, 
aad  those  of  Edward  the  Confessor.     He  accomplished  his 
dreadful  purpose,  with  regard  to  the  earl,  and  the  duke  es- 
caped almost  miraculously.     Broken  down  bv  age,  infir- 
nrny,  and  solitary  imprisomnent,  the  duke  sought  for  mercy 
•f  Uie  king's  family,  by  concessions  aad  apologies,  the  c^ffect 
of  which  was  turned  against  himself.  He  presented  a  petition 
to  the  lords,  desiriuff  to  have  some  books  from  Lambeth, 
without  which  he  had  not  been  able  to  recompose  himself  to 
sleep  for  a  dosen  years :  he  desired  leave  to  buy  Sabellicus, 
the  most  vehement  detractor  of  the  usurpation   of   the 
court  oi  Rome — this  was  political.  He  also  begged  for  some 
sheets*    On  the  twenty-ninth  of  January,  1547,  a  vrarrant 
was  dispatched  for  his  execution;  but  the  klhg  died  on  the 
preceding  night,  and  his  victim,  after  enduring  imprison- 
ment, during  the  six  years  that  Edward  remained  on  the 
throne,  was  released  on  the  public  entry  of  queen  Mary. 
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And  such  are  the  changes  of  fortune,  that  in  a  fortnight 
after  his  release,  he  presided  as  lord  high  steward  on  the 
trial  of  his  bitter  enemy,  John  Dudley,  duke  of  Nor- 
thumberland. In  the  following  year,  he  marched  against  sir 
Thomas  Wvatt,  but  in  this  expedition  be  was  unfortunate ; 
and  the  duke,  now  more  than  eighty  years  of  age,  retired 
from  all  public  concerns,  and  died  at  his  seat  at  Kenning- 
hall,  in  this  county,  August  25,  1654,  and  was  buried  at 
Framlingham,  Suffolk. 

Henry  Howard.  Of  this  person  it  has  happened,  in 
common  with  many  writers  of  eminence,  that  the  accounU 
which  have  been  transmitted  to  us  of  him  are  vague,  in- 
correct, and  contradictory.*  The  place,  as  well  as  the 
time,  of  the  birth  of  Surrey,  has  never  been  accurately 
ascertained.  It  has  been  suggested,  that  he  was  bom  at 
Framlingham,  Suffolk ;  but  as  he  is  generally  styled  Henry 
Howard,  of  Kenninghall,  his  grandfatber*s  principal  place 
of  residence  in  this  county,  it  may  be  inferred,  that  he  was 
bom  there,  though  hb  father,  tne  subject  of  the  former 
article,  usually  lived  at  Tendringhall,  m  Suffolk.  He  is 
presumed  to  have  been  bora  in  1516.  The  early  years  of 
Surrey*s  life  were  passed  by  him,  not  in  the  tumult  of  a 
palace  at  Windsor,  but  amid  the  charms  of  rural  scenery, 
at  Tendringhall,  and  at  Hunsdon,  the  seat  of  his  grand- 
father, in  Hertfordshire.  At  a  following  period,  when  hi» 
education  had  ceased,  he  spent  his  you^ful  days  with  the 
duke  of  Richmond,  who  afterwards  married  hb  sister.  This 
accomplished  young  man  was  the  natural  son  of  Henry  VIII. 
by  lady  Elizabeth  Talbot,  and  died  in  1536.  In  1524, 
Thomas,  the  second,  or  as  he  is  not  unfrequently  styled, 
the  g^eat  duke  of  Norfolk  died,  and  his  son,  Surrey's  fa- 
ther, succeeded  him  in  the  title,  and  he  giving  up  Tend- 
ringhall to  hb  brother,  sir  Edmund  Howard,  went  to  reside 
in  Kenninghall.  At  this  place  Surrey  had  apartments 
immediately  allotted  to  him ;  and  here  his  education  was 
in  all  probability  completed. 

Surrey  (says  Dr.  Nott,  from  whom  most  of  this  account 
b  borrowed)  was  about  eight  years  old  when  he  went  to  live 

.  •  Mr.  Campbell,  In  bit  mlltlon  of  the  Poeta,  sayt,  that  Walpole,  Qlii,  and  Warton, 
gravely  inform  ut,  that  lord  Surrey  contribvted  to  the  victory  of  Flodden  Field — 
**  a  victory  gained  before  Snrrer  was  bom."  Walpole  has  certainly  not  Mien  into 
this  error-— he  la  exempt  fk-om  the  ceninre ;  neither  doet  he,  of  his  oxm  aathority, 
svnd  Surrey  to  Florence  for  Oeraldine,  but  merely,  quotes  Woo4, 
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in  Kenninghall,  in  1524,  where  he  principally  lived  till 
1532.  It  is  very  doubtful  indeed  that  either  Leland  or 
Hadrianos  Junius*  assisted  in  his  education,  according  to 
some  authors,  for  Junius  addresses  him  as  patron  and  master : 
it  is  therefore  more  probable  that  to  an  Englishman,  of  the 
name  of  Gierke  (of  whom  see  an  account  in  Wood's  Athenie, 
vol.  I.  p.  204),  he  was  beholden  for  his  scholastic  attain- 
ments :  but  hb  relations  were  all  scholars  and  encouragers 
of  literature.  His  education  at  home  being  completed, 
Surrey  is  said  by  some  to  have  gone  as  a  student  to  Cardinal, 
now  Christ  Church  college,  Oxford ;  but  Dr.  Nott  presumes 
that  he  went  to  Cambridge  with  his  friend  Richmond. 

Surrey's  education  being  completed  at  about  the  age  of 
fifteen,  we  find  him  contracted,  in  February,  1532,  to  the 
lady  Frances  Vere,  daughter  to  John,  earl  of  Oxford  :  but 
as  Surrey  could  not  have  been  more  than  sixteen  years  old, 
and  as  his  bride  was  perhaps  even  younger,  it  is  probable 
they  did  not  live  together  immediately  upon  their  union. 

We  come  now  to  the  first  mention  that  occurs  of  Surrey 
in  authentic  history.f  Hollingshed  tells  us  he  accompanied 
king  Henry  into  France,  where  he  went  to  meet  the  French 
king :  though  it  is  believed  that  in  fact  Surrey  was  with 
Richmond  in  France  before  this  event  took  place.  In  1533, 
we  find  Surrey  at  the  coronation  of  Anne  Boleyne ;  at  which 
he  was  appointed  to  carry  the  fourth  sword  with  the  scab- 
bard before  the  king.  In  1535,  at  the  latest,  Surrey's  mar- 
riage with  the  lady  Vere  must  have  been  publicly  solem- 
nized ;  for  on  the  tenth  of  March,  1530,  his  eldest  son, 
Thomas,  was  bom,  whose  nativity  Surrey  directed  to  be  cast ; 
and  if  the  calculation  transmitted  to  us  be  really  that  which 
was  submitted  to  him,  he  rottst  have  had  not  only  the  pain 
of  learning  that  his  infant  child  was  doomed  to  sorrow  and 
misfortune^  but  that  he  himself  was  menaced  with  untimely 
death.     It  is  probable  that  the  duke  of  Norfolk  gave  to 

•  Oae  of  di«  nott  learned  men  of  'the  age.  He  wat  born  In  Holland,  in  isii — be- 
exme  a  Doctor  of  fbytlo.  and  a  good  poet.  He  pobUthed,  In  1554,  **  An  Epithala- 
■taai  on  tbe  Marriage  or  PblUp  II.  and  Qaern  Mary**;  bat  leaving  Bogland  bedkd, 
Mvtiy  fIroiB  a  distevper,  and  partly  trom  grief  at  losing  bia  library,  wbicb  was  burnt 
by  tbe  Spaniards  at  Haerlem,  Jane  1«,  Itli^—BapU, 

t  Tbere  is  a  tradfttonary  story  of  tbe  great  earl  nt  Sorrey  riding  ovrr  from  Ken* 
■JBgball  to  KImberley,  to  attend  tbe  christening  of  one  of  the  Wodehoaie  family, 
«be«  be  was  ko  >oanK,  tbat  they  were  obliged  to  lock  him  on  bis  saddle.  The  earl  of 
Snrrey  alluded  to,  bas  been  generally  supposed  to  be  the  poet ;  bat  this  is  a  mistake. 
PbiHp,  earf  of  Amndcl  ana  Surrey,  son  to  Thomas,  fourth  duke  of  Norfolk,  must 
have  bten  ibr  pmon  Intended.— See  BUfmf/ltlu*$  NorfBik, 
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Surrey,  on  his  marriage,  his  house  at  Norwich,  called  Sur^ 
rey  house,  as  the  place  of  his  resideace,  for  his  arms  were 
long  preserved  there  in  the  windows  in  stained  glass,  c|uar- 
tered  with  those  of  his  wife ;  and  here  he  occasionally  lived. 
On  the  fifteenth  of  May,  his  unfortunate  cousin,  queen  Anne 
Boleyne,  was  brought  to  trial;  and  Surrey  sat  under  his 
father  as  his  proxv  of  earl  marshal,  and  from  whom  he  was 
doomed  to  hear  the  fatal  sentence  pronounced  on  the  un- 
happy queen.  But  another  calamitous  event — the  death  of  his 
uncle,  lord  Thomas  Howard,  who  died  of  a  broken  heart, 
from  being  attainted  for  having  raarri^  unpermitted  king 
Henry's  sister — made  probably  a  sensible  impression  on 
Surrey's  feeling  mind ;  yet  a  heavier  stroke  was  still  in 
store  for  him,  in  the  death  of  the  duke  of  Richmond. 

TJie  romantic  story  of  Surrey's  tour  into  Italy,  maintaining 
the  superiority  of  the  charms  of  his  fair  Geraldine  in  tilts 
and  tournaments.  Dr.  Nott  believes  to  be  purely  fiction : 
for  at  this  period  Geraldiue  could  be  little  more  than  seven 
years  of  age.  Even  the  shield  which  Surrey  is  supposed 
to  have  won,  and  vrhich  is  now  deposited  in  the  archives 
preserved  at  Norfolk  house,  was  smce  purchased  by  that 
duke  of  Norfolk,  whose  laste  for  articles  of  veriu  is  well 
known.  But  to  return  to  plain  matter  of  fact.  On  the 
eighteenth  of  October,  1536,  Surrey  received  the  honour  of 
knighthood  from  the  king;  and  at  the  burial  of  queen 
Jane  Seymour  he  was  appointed  chief  mourner.  All  these 
circumstances  are  sufficient  to  warrant  a  conclusion  that 
Surrey  was  not  rambling  abroad  at  this  period,  but  was 
doing  his  duty  in  the  circle  in  which  he  moved.  But  as 
Surrey's  attachment  to  the  f)tir  Geraldine  cannot  be  consi- 
dered but  as  a  real  occurrence,  some  period  must  be  as- 
signed for  its  existence:  none  then  seems  so  probable  as* 
the  autumn  of  1530;  for  Surrey  particularly  describes  his 
passion  to  have  begun  in  autumn.  As  Surrey  was  a  strictly 
moral  man,  it  is  presumed  he  deceived  himself  in  hu 
attachment,  by  the  fallacious  notion  of  Platonic  love,  and, 
like  many  a  person,  thought  he  trod  secure  on  the  brink  of 
danger.*    But  the  limits  of  our  work  warn  us  to  be  brief. 

•  That  the  lady  Elisabeth  FitsfpraU.  or,  at  she  waa  mon  commonly  called,  the  lady 
Elisabeth  Garratt,  was  the  fair  ueraldlne,  the  object  of  Sorrey'i  amorooi  vow,  mo 
duabt  ■eeina  to  have  ever  beeo  cntertaloed.  Her  family  were  •oroelimca  called  the 
Fltsgeraldi,  and  sometimes  the  Geraldlae*.  She  was  t^^e  danghter  of  Oerald  Fits- 
geratd,  sappused  to  have  descended  from  the  Geraldi  of  Florence.    She  was  bom  in 
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We  »««!  heme  bis  towraaqieirts  witk  sir  Mia  DndUev,  <mi 
the  fPediKiif  of  Atmt  of  Cleves — tbe  aeoonnt  of  hit  BHssioa 
to  Fraaoe — tlie  iMsonrs  receiined  firoM  Uie  king  and  the 
wiivenuty  of  Cambridge — his  disgrace  and  imprisonaienty 
ia  ooaaeqaence  of  a  private  ^uaml,  from  whicn  he  was  at 
leagth  liberated — and  finally,  his  accompanying  his  father 
wtth  -an  army  into  Scotland. 

On  the  fint^of  April,  1643,  he  was  sammoned  before  the 
pnvj  ooanctl,  to  answer  two  chasges — the  one,  for  having 
eaten  flesh  in  I^at ;  the  other,  for  baring  walked  at  night 
in  an  '*  unseemly  and  disorderly  manner.*'  As  touching  the 
Ibnner,  he  aM^|^  a  license;  to  the  latter,  he  pleaded 
gnilty,  and  was  commiUed  to  the  fleet.  His  motive,  how- 
ever, for  this  last  offence,  he  declares  was  a  religions  one — 
the  correction  of  the  inmiocality  of  the  citizens.  ''  I  there- 
fore went  at  midnight  Chrongh  the  streets,  and  shot  from  my 
croaabow  at  their  windows,  Umt  the  stones*  passiag  noiseless 
throngh  the  aii,  and  breaking  in  suddenly  upcm  their  {rnilty 
■ecresy,  might  remind  them  of  the  suddenness  of  that 
poaishmeot,  which  dirine  justice  will  inflict  on  impenitent 
sinners.**  During  the  confinement  of  Surrey  in  the  Fleet, 
he  probably  wrote  his  satires  on  the  citiseos  of  London ; 
and  akM>  his  beaatifiil  elegy  on  sir  Thomas  Wyatt,  who 
had  died  a  short  time  before.  At  the  siege  of  Landrecy, 
Surrey  highly  distinguished  himself,  and  doubtless  returned 
with  the  armv  in  November,  for  we  find  no  mention  of  him 
1^  this  period . 

About  this  time,  Hadrianus  Junius  was  introduced  to 
Sntrey  by  Bomier,  received  into  his  family  in  the  quality  of 
physician,  and  apartments  were  allotted  him  at  Kenninghall, 
which  eootinoed  for  some  time  after  to  bear  his  name.  He 
also  look  into  his  service  the  poet  Churchyard,  whose  genius 
for  poetry  he  encouraged,  and  who  continued  with  him  till 
his  dea^.    He  was  not  long  permitted  to  indulge  in  the 

Ifdawl,  probftMv  at  the  cMtle  of  Mayoooth,  h«r  father'a  prliici|Mil  residence,  iiboat 
liM,  mmi  knmcM  to  EbkIimmI  wbU*  aa  influt.     The  ralMe<i«ieat  nifiortiiaet  of  k«r 
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IM  Hirce  «r  ucraMMe  and  ««rrey,  retrarctt  and  ijaora,  form  alrooat  a 
yi,,,. — .«.  we  luv«  MoC  ipaee  to  dilate  oa  tltite;  and  we  Inajr  coudndv  oar 
accoant  of  Gcraldinc,  by  Inrormlng  onr  readers,  tliat  slie  was  very  fair,  her  eyes  ' 
wvf«  oT  a  Ufht  colMT,  and  her  Sowing  troasea  of  that  goiden  hae,  which  was  re- 
gasiled  Hamwrly  as  casesilial  U»  beaaly:  and  that  Surrey's  passion  for  her  was  purely 
of  tke  Ptalonic  hind,  nnhed  with  all  the  cnthaslasin  of  the  age. 
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peaceful  pursuits  of  literature ;  but  was  appointed  a  mai'' 
shal  of  the  army  in  July,  when  king  Henry  determined  to 
prosecute  with  vigour  the  war  with  France,  which  he  had 
begun  the  year  preceding.  He  was  present  at  the  siege  of 
Montreuil;  and  after  performing  all  that  the  hands  and 
head  could  achieve,  he  became  the  victim  of  pretended 
friends,  and  fell  through  the  machinations  of  Hertford,  who 
was  appointed  in  his  room  king^s  lieutenant-general,  within 
the  English  pale  in  France.  Conceiving  that  his  honour 
was  deeply  wounded  by  fhis  circumstance,  he  spoke  of 
Hertford  in  terms  of  severe  animadversion  and  bitter  re ' 
proach,  and  incautiously  promised  himself  revenge  in  a  new 
reign.  These  unguarded  speeches,  which  were  conveyed  to 
the  king,  combined  with  the  idea  that  his  father  and 
himself  wished  to  reestablish  popery,  caused  king  Henry 
to  commit  him  a  close  prisoner  in  Windsor  castle ;  when 
we  find  Surrey*s  father,  in  a  letter  to  the  council, 
"  acknowledging  the  goodness  of  the  king,  in  having  in- 
formed him  of  some  foolish  demeanor  on  the  part  of  his 
son,  requesting  that  he  might  be  eamettly  handled,  to  pre- 
vent his  giving  cause  for  discontent  in  future.**  This  im- 
prisonment was  not  of  long  duration ;  but  on  the  twelfth  of 
December  following,  Surrey  was  arrested  and  committed  to 
the  tower,  where  an  unjust  sentence  terminated  soon  after 
his  short  but  honourable  career  of  life. 

A  considerable  time  elapsed  before  any  thing  was  alleged 
against  either  the  earl  of  Surrey  or  his  father.  At  last, 
sir  Richard  Southwell  came  forward  to  say,  he  knew  cer- 
tain things  of  Surrey,  which  touched  his  fidelity  to  the  king. 
Surrey  was  immediately  summoned  from  Kenninghall,  where 
he  seems  to  have  been  residing,  engaged  in  his  favorite 
pursuits  of  literature,  to  appear  before  the  privy  council, 
to  whom  he  declared  he  felt  so  secure  in  his  mtegrity,  that 
he  would  forego  the  advantage  of  his  armour,  and,  in  the  - 
high^  strain  of  chivalry,  said  that  he  would  fight  his  ac- 
cuser Ta  his  shirt.  His  father  interfering  to  save  him,  both 
were  committed  to  the  tower  on  the  same  day :  and  to  add 
to  the  bitterness  of  their  misery,  the  beautiful  duchess  of 
Richmond  appeared  as  the  unsolicited  accuser  of  her  father 
and  her  brother.  But  all  the  dep9sitions  brought  against 
them  did  not  seem  to  prove  any  offi^nce ;  nevertheless  they 
were  sent  down  to  Norwich,  where  the  king*s  judges  then 
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were ;  and  on  the  seventh  of  January,  1647»  a  verdict  was 
returned,  in  which  Surrey  was  declared  to  have  false1y» 
maliciously^  and  traitorously  set  up  and  bore  the  arms  oif 
Edward  the  Confessor,  then  used  by  the  prince  of  Wales, 
mixed  and  joined  with  his  own  proper  arms.  The  duke,  his 
6iither>  had  forborne  them,  but  left  a  blank  quarter,  and  forbad 
the  woriung  of  them  in  his  furniture,  though  all  this  was  legal. 
He  was  then  indicted  for  high  treason,  and  by  a  jury  of 
Norfolk  men  found  guilty.  Sentence  of  death  was  passed 
on  him  on  the  twentv-first  of  January^  a  few  days  before 
the  king*s  death.  We  know  not  how  he  conducted  himself 
in  his  last  moments,  for  his  execution  was  as  private  as 
possible*  There  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  he  was 
a  sincere  friend  to  the  reformation — his  children  were 
protestants ;  and  his  brother  lived  and  died  one.  He  was 
beheaded  on  Tower-hill ;  his  body  was  buried  at  All  Hal- 
lows, Barking,  but  was  afterwards  removed  by  his  son  to 
the  church  of  Framlingham,  Suffolk.  Thus  fell,  in  the 
thirtieth  year  of  his  ase,  Henry  Howard,  earl  of  Surrey-^ 
a  man  of  such  elevated  virtues,  and  such  rare  endowments, 
that  his  untimely  death  may,  even  at  this  remote  period, 
be  justly  a  subject  of  regret ;  for  had  his  life  been  spared, 
the  English  name  might  have  been  advanced  earlier  to  that 
high  rank  in  learning  and  in  literature  which  it  has  since 
obtained  among  civilized  nations.  He  was  somewhat  small 
of  stature,  but  excellently  well  made,  strong  and  active,  and 
able  to  endure  labour  and  fatigue.  His  eye  vras  dark  and 
piercing ;  his  countenance  composed  and  thoughtful.  In 
hi^  mode  of  living  he  was  sumptuous  and  magnificent ; 
splendid  in  his  apparel,  and  profuse  in  his  expenses — not 
from  any  idle  love  of  extravagance,  but  from  a  sense  of 
what  he  thought  due  to  his  high  rank  and  station.  He 
was  a  perfect  master  of  the  Latin  and  the  French,  the 
Italian  and  the  Spanish  languages.  On  the  margin  of  an 
early  edition  of  his  poems,  belonging  to  sir  W.  W.  Wynne, 
are  preserved  in  the  character  of  the  times,  several  airs  for 
the  lute,  which  are  no  doubt  of  his  composition.  They 
are  remarkable  for  artless  sweetness,  wild  simplicity,  and 
plaintive  melancholy.  Vide  last  edition  of  TotteFs  Songs 
and     Sonnets,     quarto,    1814.       His    encouragement    of 
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panitiaff  may  be  presumed  firom  the  number  of  times  which 
he  sat  ror  his  portrait.*    His  works  are — 

Songes  mod  Sonnettes  of  Henry,  Earle  of  Surrey,  and  ojthcrs. 
London:  Printed  by  R.  Tottbl,  1667,  l6nio.  1666.  1607.  1609. 1674. 
1686.  1697— snd  in  1717,  with  s  Preface  by  O.  Jewel,  M.  D.  This 
w«ic  contains  alto  the  Poems  of  Wyatt  and  others,  his  eoteoDporarieSy 
with  a  Memoir  of  Surrey's  life  aind  Writings.  London:  1717.  8vo. 
^These  poems,  notwithstanding  they  have  passed  thronsh  so  many 
editions  and  were  so  popular  in  their  d^r,  are  now  but  uttle  known 
and  seldom  to  be  met  with.  Of  all  the  etttioss  this  by  Jewel  is  least 
to  be  depended  npon ;  as  the  ignorance  of  the  editor,  ^ith  regard  to 
the  language  of  his  author,  but  ill  qualified  hkn  for  the  task,  and  has 
led  him  into  numerous  errors. — The  Fourth  Boke  of  Virgill,  intreet- 
ing  of  the  Loue  betwene  .£neas  and  Dido ;  translated  into  Englishe, 
aMt  drawen  into  strannge  iaetre.  London :  [without  date]  qnarto. 
1667,  along  with  the  Second  Book.  This  *'  straua^  metre  "  is  no* 
thing  more  than  blank  Terse ;  the  first  specimen  ot  it  in  the  Englisb 
language  the  earl  bad  the  merit  of  producing. — His  Translations  of 
the  PMlms,  Eccledastes,  and  a  few  additional  Origloal  Poems, 
were  printed  many  years  ago,  by  Dr.  Percy,  bat  not  published,  as 
the  whole  hnpression  was  consumed  by  fire  at  Mr.  Nichols',  the 
printer.  The  BIS.  of  these  is  now  in  the  possession  of  T.  Hill,  es«. 
— Satires  on  the  Citizens  of  London. — ^Juvenile  Poems.— Poems  aa- 
dressed  to  the  Duke  of  Richmond.— Boccace's  Consolation  to  Pinus 
en  his  Exile. 

We  stated  at  the  commencement  of  this  bi<Mpraphical  sketch 
that  the  accounts  of  Surrey  were  vague  and  contradictory ; 
but  we  little  then  suspected  to  what  extent.  Blomefieid  makes 
Elizabeth  visit  Surrey  in  1578,  and  at  St.  Leonardos  Hill, 
after  he  has  entirely  aestroyed  Surrey's  house  by  the  rebellion 
of  Kett,  in  1548.  See  octavo  edition,  vol.  i.  p.  225,  and  vol. 
II.  p.  427.  And,  Surrey  was  beheaded  m  the  reign  of 
Henry  VHI.  while  his  son  suffered  a  similar  sentence,  six  years 
before  Elizabeth  made  her  visit  in  Norfolk.  He  then  quotes 
lines  on  the  building  of  Surrey  house  at  St.  Leonard's  Hill  as 
written  by  Drayton,  in  his  Poly  Olbion,  when  Drayton  was 
not  bom  until  1563,  and  did  not  write  his  work  until  he  was 
fifty  years  of  age ;  while  Surrey  died  in  1546-7.  Dr.  Nott, 
in  his  elaborate  life  of  Surrey,  not  content  with  merely  follow- 
ing Blomefieid  in  these  mistakes,  after  mentioning  difierent 
periods  in  which  Surrey  was  eiiga^;ed  in  building  this  house,! 

•  The  belt  of  hit  portraitt  Is  by  Holbein,  In  the  Qneen't  drawing  room  nt  WindMr 
Ctstle.  Bttt  Dr.  Mott-HipoB  whtt  aathoriiy  we  know  not— «iyt  that  IMbcin  did  Mt 
come  to  England  nntil  twelve  yean  after  Sarrey'a  death. 

t  That  there  was  a  home  occnpied  by  a  Snrrey  at  St.  Leonard's  Hill  we  have  no 
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forgetting  hb  own  correction  in  a  note  (see  page  13  of  our 
work),  not  only  says  that  it  was  a  building  of  great  magniH-> 
oence,  bot  **  we  are  told/'  he  says  (Qnery,  by  whom?),  '*  that 
its  aitliitecture  was  purely  Grecian*' !  but  the  name  of  the 
architect  he  had  no  means  of  learning.  How  are  these  date^ 
to  be  reconciled,  and  what  earl  of  Surrey  was  it  who  built  St. 
Leonard's? — ^unless,  indeed,  the  builder  of  this  house  was 
PhUm/  called  earl  of  Surrey,  the  eldest  son  by  the  first  wife 
of  Thomas,  fourth  duke  of  Norfolk,  who  was  bom  in  1657, 
which  b  not  very  probable :  he  certainly  could  not  have  been 
odebrated  by  Drayton.  That  Elizabeth  did  vbit  Norwich  and 
St.  Leonard's  Hill  seems  beyond  a  doubt ;  for  the  following 
docnmoit,  by  Blomefield,  could  never,  we  presume,  have 
been  invented. 

"  Henry,  earl  of  Surrey,  erected  on  the  site  a  noble  man- 
Mon,  denominated,  ftt>m  the  situation.  Mount  Surrey,  and 
from  the  owner,  Surrey  house.  Drayton  alludes  to  this  in 
his  epistle  to  this  nobleman. 

*^*  Why  art  Uum  slack,  whilst  do  man  pats  his  hand 
To  raise  the  moont  where  Surrey's  tow'r  most  stand? 
Or  who  the  groondsU  of  that  work  doth  lay. 
Whilst  like  a  wand'rer  thou  abroad  dost  stray— 
Claspt  in  the  arms  of  some  lascivious  dame, 
Wlien  tfaoa  shooldst  rear  an  honour  to  thy  name. 
When  shall  the  Muses  by  fur  Norwich  dwell. 
To  be  the  ci^  of  the  learned  well ; 
Or  when  shall  that  Adr  hoof-plooeh'd  spring  distil 
From  great  Mmmi  Smrti,  oat  of  Leonard's  HUlt"' 

It  is  rather  singular,  but  in  this  account  Blomefield  does 
not  once  mention  Surrey's  name,  as  attending  on  ^izabeth. 

**  On  Wednesday,  her  highness  queen  Elizabeth  dined 
at  my  Lord  of  Surrey's,  at  Mushold  Hill,  *  at  which 
'  place  the  Erie  of  Surrey  did  shew  most  sumptuous  cheere  ;'t 
in  whose  park  were  speeches,  and  where  was  the  French 
ambassador  also,  at  a  most  rare  and  delicate  dinner  and 
banquet ;  at  which  season,  the  deviser  did  watch  with  his 
shew  (called  Manhood  and  Desert)  at  my  lord  of  Surrey's 


ftr  Dr.  Nott  lus  te  Uw  appeodiz  of  Us  work  «  dMmMBt  rtUthrc  to  Mch  o 
m  Uviaf  tkoro  ia  Uw  rdgn  of  Edward  YI. 

•  llo  had  Uag  PUUp  aad  Stophen  OardlBer  for  kb  codfetkort.    Hit  mother,  UMry, 
■Bd  kdrcM  of  Henry  FHsaloi,  ean  of  Araadoi    a  learned  lady. 


We  wife,  Anna,  waa  a  poetoM.    He  died  a  priaooer  in  Um  lower,  U9$,  a  martyr  to 

CMhtrmnd  PmrkTt  Noble  and  Bogmi  Autkort, 


tkc  uae  cMue  wkk  kU  Iktker.- 
t  Wrfe  Profrtuet  ^  EMamMk, 
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back  door,  going  to  tlie  queeil*0  barge,  but  the  room 
wati  to  little  that  neither  the  shot,  the  armed  men, 
nor  the  players,  could  have  place  convenient.  Whereupon 
lie  and  his  assistants  took  boats,  and  conveyed  their  people 
down  the  water,  towards  a  landing-place,  that  they  hoped 
the  queen  would  come  unto ;  and  there,  having  all  things 
in  readiness,  they  hovered  on  the  water  three  long  hours, 
by  which  means  the  night  came  on,  so  they  were  fain  to 
withdraw  themselves,  and  go  homeward,  trusting  for  a 
better  time  and  occasion,  which,  indeed,  was  offered  the 
next  day  after,  by  the  queen's  majesty's  own  good  motion, 
who  toid  the  deviser,  she  would  see  what  pastimes  were 
prepared,  as  hereafter  you  shall  perceive,  by  the  discourse 
of  these  matters,  and  by  this  shew  of  Manhood,  and  the 
shew  of  the  nymphs.  Nevertheless,  as  her  msyesty  re- 
turned homeward,  within  Bishop's  gate,  at  the  hospital 
door,  master  Stephen  Limbert,  master  of  the  grammar- 
school  in  Norwich,  stood  ready  to  render  her  an  oration. 
Her  majesty  drew  near  unto  him ;  and  thinking  him  fearful, 
said  gratiously  unto  him,  '  Be  not  afraid!*  he  answered 
her  in  English,  '  /  thank  your  majesty  for  your  good  titcoK- 
'  ragement!*  and  then  with  good  courage  entered  into  an 
oration,  in  which  he  said,  '  /  would  to  God  you  could  pierce 
•  these  our  breasts  with  vow  eyes,***  &c. — Vol.  ii.  p.  241. 

The  next  possessor  of  St.  Leonard's  priory  was  the  son  of 
the  celebrated  earl  of  Surrey,  who  was  afterwards  Thomas, 
fourth  duke  of  Norfolk^-of  whom  see  a  memoir  at  Kenning- 
hall;  and  from  him  it  went  to  his  eldest  son,  by  his  second 
wife,  Thomas  Howard,  earl  of  Suffolk.  He  was  one  of  the 
volunteers  in  the  memorable  eng^ement  with  the  Spanish 
armada ;  and  served  also  in  the  expedition  against  Cadiz.  But 
in  1619  was  dismissed  from  his  office,  and  fined  £30,000. 
for  taking  bribes — crimes  more  imputable  to  his  countess. 
His  ruin  was  supposed  to  be  involved  with  that  of  his  son- 
in-law  Somerset.  His  countess  was  wittily  compared  by 
Bacon  "  to  an  exchange  woman,  who  kept  a'  shop,  while  sir 
John  Bingley  (of  the  Exchequer),  a  tool  of  hers,  cried 
'  What  d'ye  lack!'"  His  son,  the  first  earl  of  Berkshire, 
built  Audiey  End. 

Under  Mount  Surrey,  in  a  low  valley  (says  Blomefield), 
is  a  garden,  belonging  to  the  adjacent  ale-house,  in  which 
the  followers  of  Wickliffe  were  burnt  for  lollardy,  and  is 
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called  Lollard's  pit  to  this  day.  Close  by  the  river,  oo  the 
left  handy  is  a  pleasant  spring  of  water,  over  which,  in  1611, 
sir  John  Pettus  built  a  conduit. 

To  the  north-east  of  Pockthorpe  stood  a  chapel,  dedicated 
to  St.  Catharine,  supposed  to  have  been  built  soon  after  the 
Conquest,  and  re*dedicated  to  the  honour  of  St.  William,  a 
canonized  boy,  who,  in  the  year  1187,  had  been  crucified  by 
the  Jews  at  Norwich,  in  ridicule  of  Christianity :  he  was 
consequently  considered  a  martyr ;  and  numerous  pilg^ms 
resorted  to  his  shrine,  to  make  their  pious  offerings.  From 
that  circumstance,  St.  Catharine  received  the  appellation  of 
*<The  Church  of  St.  William  in  the  Wood."  This  was  de- 
molished at  the  dissolution ;  as  was  also  the  chapel  of  St. 
Thomas  k  Becket*s  translation.  The  ruins  of  St.  Michael's 
diapel,  on  the  north  side  of  the  road,  near  Bishopgate,  are 
yet  visible :  this  is  commonly  called  Kett*s  castle,  from  that 
rebel  having  taken  and  fortified  it  for  a  stronghold,  previous 
to  his  bein|p  taken  and  executed,  in  the  time  of  Edward  VI. 
St.  Catharine's  chapel,  according  to  Blomefield,  stood  by  the 
raee-^tnmd,  on  Mousehold  heath,  where  the  road  parts  be- 
tween the  starting-post  and  the  lodge,  on  that  side  next  the 
city*  Races  were  held  on  this  heath  in  1739,  and  it  is  re- 
ported, that  races  are  to  be  revived  near  this  spot,  under 
the  sanction  and  patronage  of  that  public-spirited  gentleman, 
colonel  John  Harvey ;  to  whom  the  gratification  of  thou- 
sands of  people  has  been  justly  attributable,  for  instituting 
a  splendid  regatta,  or  water  frolic;  at  which  the  worthy 
patron  presents  silver  cups,  provided  by  his  liberality,  to 
the  fortunate  winners,  at  these  sailing  matches ;  while  mul- 
titudes are  on  this  day  admitted  to  his  hospitable  board. 

The  Fcnrndery  Bridge  was  opened  for  the  accommodation 
of  passengers  in  1811 ;  it  is  chiefly  constructed  of  timber, 
between  abutments  of  Portland  stone ;  the  carriage-way  is 
supported  by  a  plane  segment  of  a  large  circle,  the  ohord 
line  being  about  sixty-four  feet,  that  of  the  arch  not  more 
than  fifty-five,  the  piers  inclining  inwards  neariy  as  low 
as  the  surface  of  the  water ;  the  parapet  is  formed  by  a 
neat  cast-iron  railing. 

The  Rotary  Bwrial  Chnmnd^  for  persons  of  all  denomi- 
nations, Foundery  road,  Norwich,  was  established  by  the 

*  It  may  sot  be  generally  known,  that  daring  the  first  three  centarles  of  the 
CkriiUan  era,  no  bnrlal  placet  were  allowed  within  townt  and  citlet :  tbia  regnlation 
wae  oheerved  not  only  amongst  the  Jews,  bat  also  bv  the  professors  of  other  religions. 
In  the  following  two  hundred  years,  emperors  and  kings  were  permitted  to  be  in- 
not  only  wtthin  a  town  or  city,  bat  even  near  the  outside  of  a  church,  whilst 
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Rev.  T«  Drummond,  who  haTing  kaowB  19  the  neighbour- 
hood of  London  a  meeting^hbuse  and  bnrial  ground,  on  the 
expiration  of  a  lease,  converted  to  other  purposes;  and 
having  witnessed  the  subversion  of  a  cemetery,  near  Surry 
street,  Norwich ;  having  also  adopted  the  common  opinion, 
tha(0  mahy  of  the  chufchyaids  in  the  city  had  from  long 
appr^Mriatieif,  become  objectionable ;  and  being  aware  that 
the  principal  burial  grounds  attached  to  the  Dissenters  pla- 
ces of  worship,  are  held  on  leases  under  the  corporation, 
had  frequently  suggested  the  establishment  of  a  general 
burial  ground  on  fi^ehold  land,  but  he  found  the  desire  for 
the  formation  of  such  an  establishment  more  general  than 
the  personal  energy  which  such  an  undertaking  required. 
In  1819,  a  melancholy  death  in  his  family  induced  him  to 
resolve  on  canning  into  execution  the  plan  be  had  originally 
meditated.  The  expediency  of  which  being  admitted  by 
many  individuab  of  different  religious  denominations,  he 
purchased  that  delightfully  situated  freehold  property  now 
called  the  Rosary,  which  commands  a  fine  view  of  the  city 
and  surrounding  country.  The  ground  divided  into  sections 
(which  are  separated  by  plantings  of  trees  and  shrubs),  is 
sufficient  for  upwards  of  six  thouBand  graves,  and  a  small 
oratory  or  chapel  has  lately  been  erected  exclusively  for  fu- 
neral services.  The  Rosary  is  vested  in  trustees  on  behalf 
of  the  holders  of  five  hundred  shares,  eight  square  feet  of 
ground  (a  sufficiency  for  two  graves)  being  allotted  to  each 
share,  and  the  remaining  g^und  for  the  use  of  non-share- 
holders. This  cemetery  was  duly  registered  in  the  office 
of  the  Lord  Bishop  of  the  Diocese,  July  14th,  1821, 
that  as  at  Bunhill  fields,  London,  members  of  the  established 
church  and  dissenters  of  every  denomination,  may  have  their 
funeral  services  performed  by  their  own  ministers,  and 
agreeably  to  their  respective  rites  and  ceremonies. 

The  village  of  Thorp  is  ddightfully  situated  on  the  side  of 
a  hill  which  overlooks  Norwich.  This  vicinity  and  the  beauty 
of  the  situation  have  induced  many  gentlemen  to  make  Thorp 
their  residence,  in  handsome  houses,  to  which  are  attached 
spacious  gardens  and  ornamental  plantations.  The  views 
down  the  river  and  over  the  acyacent  country,  skirted  in  the 

other  ChrlstUni  were  exdoded  u  before.  When,  afterwardt,  emperon,  klnM» 
biiAioM,  and  other  eminent  men  were  allowed  to  have  their  graves  within  the 
charchet,  the  people  in  general  were  permitted  to  have  barial  In  the  chnrchyardt. 
Kot  a  few  peraont  have  maintained  that  all  cemeterlet  oaght  to  be  remote  from  tlie 
dense  manes  of  popalation — Hut  is,  however,  meie  matter  of  opinion. 
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distance  by  the  plantations  of  the  late  general  Money,  are 
highly  pleasing ;  the  air  b  salubrious ;  and  this  Richmond  of 
Norfolk  may  fairly  rank  with  the  most  charming  inland  sum- 
mer retreats  in  the  kingdom.  Here  is  Thorp  house,  the 
residence  of  sir  Robert  John  Harvey,  K.  T.  S.;  and  lower 
down.  Thorp  lodge,  the  seat  of  his  father,  colonel  John  Har- 
vey, who  posseses  the  following  collection  of  paintings : — 

Drawimo-Room.  Portrait  of  Mrs.  Harvey~Opi«.  Virgin  and 
Child.  Alcliymist— Mtcrit.  Alexander  and  his  Painter.  Second 
Vintn  and  Child.  LukdsctLpe—Seekleven,  Catherine  II.  A  Philo- 
sopher. Third  Virgin  and  Child— CaitigUone.  Entering  a  Cave  with 
Torches.  Concert  of  Birds—Velvet  Breugel,  Head.  Landscape 
— OrixtmiL  Boy  saying  Qrace — Mieria,  Interior  of  a  Tavern — Jojt 
SUoL  Sicilian  Limd^ape.  The  Flood— Fan  Bloemam,  Storm — 
S^h&ior  Rota,  Christ  in  UieOarden,  a  large  picture,  by  Vemdifck  and 
Smfdert,  Two  portraits,  one  unknown  and  one  of  Madame  Grignion, 
by  Nett^ur,  Landscape — Oram.  Going  into  the  Ark —  Van  Bloemam, 
Shipping— Ftfni«t.  Tobias  and  the  Angel — Velvet  Breugel,  The 
Arts  and  Sciences,  a  large  and  extraordinary  picture,  by  Old  Fnmki, 
A  Head.  Interior  of  a  Kitchen  or  Ale-house — Morland,  Cent^nrs 
and  Lapithse.  A  Spanish  Dance — fVatteau.  Sacrifice  after  the  De- 
luge— Carlo  MarrattL  Landscape — Zvekarelli.  Boar  Hunting — Ru» 
bent.  Battle,  ditto,  by  IVcnoermant,  Ftar—Bimted  de  Bordew^fnt,  A 
Nativity.    A  Landscape.    Lemdscape — Velvet  Breugel, 

BiMiMG-KooM.  Landscape  with  Children — Optc.  Buonaparte  and 
the  Emperor  of  Austria,  a  copy — Mrt,  Simpton,  A  Battle—  Wyck, 
rhorp  Water  Frolic — Sttamard,  Madonna.  Perseus  and  Andromeda 
— VAoet  Breugei,  Sir  Roger  Kerrison,  Lady  Kerrison— both  by  Opie. 
A  Copy  from  Wouvermans — Mrt,  T,  Harvey,  A  Oolgotha.  Fanning 
Onmp—Wheatley,  King  James  and  Edward  \I,—ifolbein,  Abraham 
and  Hagar— after  Guerdno,  Mu^c  and  Dancing.  The  Knitter- 
Mrs.  OnSejf.  Boors  Drinking,  a  copy,  by  Stanuard*  Charles  I.  and 
II. — after  Vandyck,  Sophonuba,  a  copy,  by  ilfff .  Day,  Portrait  of 
Mr.  Railton— after  Opie,    Quay  Scene. 

BuxiARO-RooM.  Fame  crowning  Canova — Davit,  Besides  these 
are  several  of  less  importance,  and  some  family  portraits. 

Tborp  church  is  a  picturesque  Gothic  building;  in  the 
chancel  of  which  is  a  gravestone — 

**  In  memonr  of  Mrs.  Mary  Chapman,  relict  of  Samuel  Chapman, 
late  rector :  she  founded  the  house  called  Bethel,  in  Norwich,  for 
poor  Imiatica,  and  died  in  1724.''  The  worthy  rector  left  by  his  will 
to  the  asinbter  of  Thorp,  for  an  annual  sermon  on  the  6m  of  Jan- 
sary,  ISs.  4^ ;  to  the  parish  clerk,  20d. ;  and  to  the  poor  in  bread, 
9t,  jtf. ;  with  a  salary  for  a  schoolmaster.  He  was  also  a  benefactor 
to  Corpus  Christi  college,  Cambridge ;  gave  to  the  two  hospitals  in 
Norwich  SOOI.  each,  and  to  the  augmentation  of  the  church  of  Met- 
field,  in  Suffolk,  a  donative,  ordenng  his  tenements  and  copyhold 
laada  there  to  be  sold  (which  came  to  above  52(M.),  and  to  be  laid  out 
in  freehold  lands,  with  a  convenient  house  for  the  use  of  the  minister. 
He  lies  buried  in  the  chancel  of  Thorp  church,  with  this  inscription  :•— 
^  Samuel  Chapman,  an  humble  admirer  of  the  grace  and  wisdom  of 
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God  io  a  cniclfied  Jetua — fell  asleep  la  that  Jesvt— tlie  hope  of  glory 
—the  roMirrectioo  of  life.    Jan.  20, 1700." 

Thomas  Tanner,  an  excellent  antiquary,  chancellor 
and  archdeacon  of  Norfolk,  aiid  afterwards  bishop  of  St.  Asaph,  was 
rector  of  Thorp  In  1701 :  he  died  at  Oxford  In  17S5.* 

The  Norfolk  County  Lunatic  Aiylum  was  erected  at 
Tfaorp  in  1814,  under  the  sanction  of  an  act  of  the  48th  of 
George  III.,  for  the  better  care  and  maintenance  of  lunatics, 
being  paupers  or  criminals ;  it  is  a  noble  erection  of  white 
brick,  the  extent  of  front  being  no  less  than  430  feet,  with  a 
portico  in  the  centre,  supported  by  four  columns.  The 
lowest  apartments,  or  cellars,  are  covered  with  a  circular 
vaulting,  which  sustains  the  rest  of  the  building.  The  stone 
staircase  is  particularly  worthy  notice,  from  the  lightness 
and  strength  of  its  construction ;  it  is  of  the  well  form,  and 
lighted  at  the  top  with  a  lanleni.  Here  is  ample  accommo^ 
dation  for  one  hundred  patients. 

The  act  for  inclosing  Mousehold  Heath  was  obtained  in 
1810,  when  lots  of  land  sold  for  25/.  per  acre. 

WITTON.  Five  miles.  St.  Margaret.  P.  112.— In  the 
third  of  Edward  I.,  John  de  Veile  was  lord ;  and  in  the 
twenty-third  of  that  king,  John,  his  son,  had  a  messuage, 
forty-eight  acres  of  land,  &c.;  from  whom  it  descended  to 
Reginald  de  Dunham.  And  in  the  thirty-first  of  the  same 
reign,  Reginald  was  found  to  hold  it  by  grand  sergeaoty, 
and  keeping  the  king*s  hawks.  In  the  seventh  of  Richard 
II.,  license  was  granted  to  Margaret,  countess  of  Norfolk, 
to  alien  to  the  nuns  minoresses  of  Brumrd,  in  Suffolk,  the 
lordship  of  Witton,  to  pray  for  the  soul  of  Ann,  daughter  of 
the  said  Margaret,  deceased,  late  countess  of  Pembroke, 
and  for  her  own  state  whilst  living,  and  her  soul  when 
deceased.  John  Dade,  of  Witton,  by  his  will,  dated  1505, 
who  was  buried  in  this  church,  orders  *'  that  the  old  roof  of 
this  church  be  taken  down,  the  walls  helped,  and  a  new  roof 
to  be  made  after  the  pattern  of  Little  Plumstead,  and  be- 
cause I  am  not  able  to  lead  it,  I  will  that  it  be  reeded,  and 
made  at  my  cost." — Here  is  the  elegant  modem  bnih  villa 
of  John  Johnson  Tuck,  esq. 

According. to  Domesday,  there  was  once  a  town  in  this 
hundred  called  Mora,  where  was  a  salt  work|  but  where  it 
stood  is  unknown. 


•  Hta  tUrd  wife  (In  l^WX,?^  >««  EUttbHh  Scottowe,  of  Thorp,  near  Korwteli, 
with  a  fortm  of  M.OOOl.  She  Mnrlvcd  him,  and  married  Robert  BritUTe,  eM|aire« 
reeorderof  Norwldi,«ndM.P.,aDddM4nl7n.  ^^ 
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This,  with  the  hmidred  of  Oanow,  was  possessed  W  the 
crown  till  Henry  I.  gave  them  to  WilUam,  earl  of  Warren 
and  Sorrej,  to  be  held  of  the  castle  of  Norwich*  i>aying  two 
marks  per  atmum.  The  hundred  of  ftrothercross  is  bounded 
on  the  W.  by  Smithdon ;  on  the  N.  by  the  British  ocean  ; 
on  the  £.  by  the  hundred  of  North  Greenhoe ;  and  on  the  S. 
by  the  bundled  of  Gallow.  It  b  a  fine  open  champaign 
country,  bordering  upon  the  sea ;  the  soil  hi  geneilil  is  rich 
and  fntile.  This  hundred  b  abont  nine  imles  in  length, 
from  south  to  north ;  and  four  from  east  to  west ;  contains 
nme  pariiAMs,  which,  with  scTcnleen  parishes  in  Gallow,  con^ 
stitute  the  deanery  of  Bumham,  m  the  archdeaconry  of 
Norfolk,  and  diocess  of  Norwich.  Brothercross  seems  to 
take  its  name  from  a  cross  placed  at  the  ford,  a  pass  over  the 
river  at  Bumham,  whidi  river,  in  the  Saxon  age,  might  be 
called  the  Brother,  and  Broughton,  a  town  or  break. 

BURNHAM  DEPDALE.  Thirty-fbur  miles.  St.  Mary. 
P.  113. — So  called  from  its  site  in  a  great  valley.  Thechureh 
has  a  nave,  an  aisle,  and  a  chancel  covered  with  lead. 
In  a  window  are  the  arms  of  Cahhorpe— ifNjNWcii^  ^vMy 
lAree  et^  oi^enr,  argenton.  Here  b  also  an  ancient  font 
stmiding  on  me  pilasters. f — Here  was  Brancaster  halt,  and 
also  Depdale  manor.  In  thb  neighbourhood  are  many  salt 
marshes,  very  excellent  for  fatteninr  sheep.  It  is  remafkable 
for  an  ancient  fortification  in  its  neighbourhood,  suppose  to 
have  been  thrown  up  by  ^e  Saxons  after  they  had  returned 
from  the  slaughter  of  the  Scots  and  Picts,  at  Stamford,  lin- 
colnshiie.  In  1821  an  act  was  passed  for  draining,  embank- 
ing, and  improving  certain  scdt  marshes  and  waste  lands  in 
this  parish  and  the  ac^aoent  parishes  of  Bumham  Norton 
and  Bumham  Overy. 

•  It  apPMn  bv  the  books  of  Dometday  that  th«  towns  of  th«»e  two  hondreds  are 
MrMfdjp  latcrmhiod  :  many  that  were  then  in  Brothercrou  handred  are  now  in  QaU 
Ww  vto.  Sainham,  the  moM  soatboni  town,  at  thia  time  in  Oallow,  was  th^  in  Bro- 
iharcroM  handred  ;  and  Bnmham  Thorp,  with  both  the  Creaks,  which  are  at  this 
ttoat  to  BreCberaroaa,  wvns  la  Gallow  hnodrcd. 

t  See  Okttr9miiom$  m  an  Andtni  Font,  at  Bumham  Jh^PdaU,  6»  Samuel 
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BURNHAM  NORTON.  Thirty-three  mUes.  St.  Mar- 
garet. P.  187. — ^The  churchy  which  is  decayed,  stands  on 
a  hill  about  a  mile  from  the  town,  and  is  covered  vrith  lead ; 
it  has  a  round  tower,  with  one  bell,  on  which  is  engraved 
Virginis  egregU  voeor  Campagna  Marie.  On  the  pulpit  are 
painted  the  four  doctors  of  the  church — Saints  Augustine, 
Ambrose,  Gregoiy,  and  Jerome.  Underneath  the  screen 
are  the  portraitures  of  eight  saints ;  and  over  the  heads  of  St. 
Ethelbert  and  the  Virgin  Mary — 

Rex  Ethelberte  mereamar  ccelica  p.  Te, 
Nos  cam  prole  pia  benedicat  Virgo  Maria. 

In  the  aisle  of  the  church  are  memoriab  of  the  ancestors  of 
the  late  lord  chancellor  Thurlow.  In  this  town  was  a  priory 
of  Carmelites.— ^Bumbam  Norton  is  so  called  from  its  site 
being  north  of  the  other  Burnhams.  Here  is  Polstead  hall 
manor. 

BURNHAM  OVERY  (or  Bwnham  aver  ike  Water  or 
River).  Thirty-three  miles.  St.  Clement.  P.  606. — Here 
are  the  manors  of  Vewtres,  Pomfret*s,  Hall  close,  Walsing- 
ham,  and  Windham  and  Peterson's  priory,  or  hospital.  It 
appears  that  there  was  a  controversy  between  the  canons  of 
Walsingham,  who  had  the  church  of  St.  Clement,  of  Bum- 
ham,  appropriated  to  them,  and  Thomas,  prior  of  the  hos- 
pital of  St.  Peter  de  Petra,  in  Bumham.  That  whereas  the 
prior  and  convent  of  Wabingham  had  granted  to  the  master 
and  brothers  of  the  hospital  a  free  chantry  in  their  chapel,  or . 
oratory,  at  Bumham,  with  the  right  of  burial  in  their  church- 
yard, within  the  parish  of  Bumham  St.  Clement,  for  the 
brotherhood ;  for  which  they  were  to  pay  a  mark  of  silver 
yearly  to  the  prior.  On  the  refusal  of  payment  it  was  reco- 
vered, with  the  arrears  thereof,  against  the  master  and 
brethren  aforesaid; — the  lands  belonging  to  the  priory  of 
Wabingham,  called  Crab  hall  lands,  were  to  pay  26«.  in  the 
name  of  a  relief,  and  the  prior  to  do  homage  for  them  to  the 
earl  of  Amndel,  these,  containing  eighty  acres,  were  valued  at 
26«.  Bd.  and  were  bought  or  given  to  them  by  sir  Edmund  de 
Reynham,  knight. — On  the  nineteenth  of  November,  1064, 
sir  Edward  Byshe  granted  a  patent  to  John  Thurlow,  of 
Bumham  Overy,  who  was  a  great  traveller  many  years  in 
several  parts  of  Europe,  Africa,  and  America,  for  these  arms 
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%  a  Jacob's  Unff  between  three  stars,  Or, ;  crest,  an 
anchor  erect,  guies,  the  cable.  Or.  The  above-mentioned 
portton  of  tithes,  came  afterwards  to  Nicholas  Mynne,  of 
Little  Walsingham,  who  gave  it  to  Caius  college,  Cam- 
bridge, and  for  which  a  yearly  rent  of  sixteen  quarters 
of  barley  is  paid.  In  the  church  are  various  inscriptions  to 
the  memory  of  the  Thnrlows.  The  church  is  built  in  a 
conventual  manner,  the  steeple  being  between  ^he  nave,  or 
body,  and  the  chancel,  and  has  also  a  south  aisle  which, 
with  the  nave,  is  covered  with  lead.  The  tower  is  square, 
with  one  bell.  Bumham  St.  Andrew  was  consolidated  with 
Bumham  St.  Clement  in  1421. 

BURNHAM  THORP.  Thirty-one  miles.  All  Saints. 
P.  344. — In  the  reiffn  of  Henry  III.  this  was  a  market-town, 
and  the  market  held  on  Saturday.  Peter  Lombard,  esq.  in 
1755  bought  this  estate,  on  whose  death  it  came  to  the  ho- 
nourable Horatio  Walpole,  created  lord  Walpole  of  Wolter- 
ton,  by  George  II.  on  his  marriage  with  Mary,  one  of  the 
daughters  of  the  said  Peter  Lambert.  It  appears  that  in 
the  reign  of  Edward  L  there  was  abo  another  church  in 
Bumham  Thorp,  dedicated  to  St.  Peter,  but  at  that  time 
consolidated  with  Bumham  All  Saints — ^1364.  Here  are  the 
manors  of  Windham  priory  and  Virley.  Bumham  Thorp 
is  most  disting^uished  as  having  been  the  birthplace  of  the 
immortal  Nelson,  whose  feither  was  many  years  rector  of  this 
place,  and  also  of  Bumham  Sutton. 

Horatio,  fourth  son  of  Edmund  and  Catharine  Nelson, 
was  bora  at  the  above  place,  September  29,  1758,  in  the 
parsonage-house.  The  maiden  name  of  his  mother  was 
Suckling.  Mrs.  Nelson  died  in  1767,  leaving  eight  out  of 
eleven  children.  Her  brother,  captain  Maurice  Suckling, 
of  the  navy,  visited  the  widower  upon  this  event,  and  pro- 
mised to  take  care  of  one  of  the  boys.  Three  years  after- 
wards, when  Horatio  was  only  twelve  years  of  age,  being  at 
home  during  the  Christmas  holidays,  he  read  in  the  county 
newspaper,  that  his  uncle  was  appointed  to  the  Raison- 
aMe,  of  sixty-four  guns.  '*  Do  William,"  said  he  to  a  bro- 
ther, who  was  a  year  and  a  half  older  than  himself,  ''  write 
to  my  father,  and  tell  him  that  I  should  like  to  go  to  sea 
with  uncle  Maurice.**  Mr.  Nelson  was  then  at  Bath,  whi- 
ther he  had  gone  for  the  recovery  of  his  health.     His  cir- 
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cumsiances  vrere  straightened,  and  he  had  no  prospect  of 
seeing  them  bettered ;  he  knew  that  it  was  the  wish  for  pro-' 
viding  for  himself,  by  which  Horatio  was  chiefly  actuated, 
and  did  not  oppose  hb  resolution ;  he  understood  also  the 
boy*s  character,  and  had  always  said,  that  in  whatever  sta- 
tion he  might  be  placed,  he  would  climb  if  possible  to  the 
▼ery  top  of  the  tree.  Accordmgly,  Captain  Suckling  was 
written  to.  **  What,**  said  he  in  his  answer,  ''  has  poor 
Horatio  done,  who  is  so  weak,  that  he,  above  all  the  rest, 
should  be  sent  to  rough  it  out  at  sea  ?  but  let  htm  come, 
and  the  first  time  we  go  into  action  a  cannon  ball  nay 
knock  off  his  head,  and  provide  for  him  at  once.**  It  is 
manifest,  from  these  words,  that  Horace  was  not  the  boy 
whom'his  uncle  would  have  chosen  to  bring  up  in  his  own 
profession.  He  was  never  of  a  strong  body,  and  the  ague, 
which  at  that  time  was  one  of  the  most  common  diseases 
in  England,  had  greatly  reduced  his  strength ;  yet  he  had 
already  given  proofs  of  that  resolute  heart  aiid  nobleness 
of  mind,  which,  durins  hb  whole  career  of  labour  and 
glory,  so  eminently  distinguished  him.  When  a  mere  child 
he  strayed  bird-nesting  from  hb  |prandinother*s  house,  in 
company  with  a  cowboy ;  the  dinner  hour  elapsed — he  was 
absent,  and  could  not  be  found,  and  the  alarm  of  the 
£unily  became  very  great,  lor  they  apprehended  that  he 
might  be  carried  off  by  the  gipsies.  At  length,  after  search 
had  been  made  for  lum  in  various  directions,  he  was  dis- 
covered alone,  sitting  composedhr  by  the  side  of  a  brook, 
which  he  could  not  get  over.  **  1  wonder,  child,'*  said  the 
old  lady,,  when  she  saw  him,  "  that  hunger  and  fear  did 
not  drive  you  home.**  **  Fear,  grandmamma !  **  replied  the 
future  hero,  **  I  never  saw  fear ;  what  is  it?** 

For  his  education  he  was  indebted  to  the  high,  or  free 
g^rammar-school  of  Norwich,  and  to  a  private  seminary  at 
North  Wabham,  to  which  he  afterwards  removed,  and 
which  be  left  at  twelve  years  old,  to  join  hb  uncle's  ship,  the 
Rabonable.  He  was  afterwards  sent  to  the  West  Indies, 
and  on  his  return  was  received  by  his  uncle  on  board  the 
Triumph,  in  1772.  It  was  observed,  however,  that  althoogh 
his  voyage  to  the  West  Indies  had  given  him  a  gpood  prac- 
tical knowledge  of  seamanship,  he  had  acquired  an  absolute 
horror  of  the  royal  navy  ;  and  it  was  with  some  difficulty 
that  Captain  Suckling  was  enabled  to  reconcile  him  to  the 
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senrkey  which  at  length,  however,  his  spirit  of  enterprise 
fiaally  overcuBe.  Leaving  the  minor  occarrences  of  tfab 
part  of  NeUon*8  life,  we  find  him,  in  J  778,  appointed  to  the 
Bristol ;  aad  in  1779  obtaining  the  rank  of  post-captain, 
he  was  appointed  to  the  command  of  the  Hinchinbroke, 
intrusted  with  the  command  of  the  batteries  at  Port-Royal, 
and  afterwards  formed  a  plan  for  taking  fort  St.  Juan,  to 
which  he  was  appointed  to  the  command  of  the  naval  de- 
partment. His  bnsiness  was  to  have  ended  when  he  had 
conveyed  the  forces  firom  Jamaica  to  the  Spanish  main,  but 
it  was  found  that  not  a  man  of  the  whole  party  had  ever 
been  up  the  river;  he  therefore,  with  his  usual  intrepidity, 
quitted  his  ship  and  superinteiKled  the  transporting  of  the 
troops  in  boats  one  hundred  miles  up  the  river,  which, 
since  the  time  of  the  buccaneers,  none  but  Spaniards  had 
ever  navigated.  It  was  the  latter  end  of  the  dry  season ; 
the  river  was  low,  full  of  shoals  and  sandy  beaches,  and 
the  men  were  often  obtiged  to  quit  the  l>oats  and  drag 
tktm  thiongh  narrow  channels,  in  which  the  natives  Mreat 
before  to  explore.  This  labonr,  and  that  of  forcing  the 
rapids^  were  chiefly  sustained  by  the  sailors,  who  for  seven 
pr  eight  boors  dnring  the  day  were  exposed  to  a  burning 
mm,  and  at  night  to  heavy  dews.  On  the  ninth  of  April, 
the^  arrived  at  a  small  island  called  St.  Bartholomew, 
which  comnanded  the  river  in  a  rapid  and  difficult  part,  and 
wan  defended  bv  a  battery  mounting  nine  or  ten  swivels. 
Nelson,  putting  himself  at  the  head  of  a  few  sailors,  leaped 
OB  the  beach,  and  the  celebrated  Captain  Despard  having 
gaUantiy  snpporte^  him,  they  defeats  the  Spaniards  with 
their  own  guns,  and  the  castle  of  St.  Juan  snrrendered  on 
the  twenty*fourth.  After  this  he  was  appointed  to  the 
Janus,  of  fiirlv^lbnr  gmw,  but  arrived  at  Jamaica  in  such 
a  state  of  sickness,  that  he  was  compelled  to  return  to 
England.  In  August,  1781,  Captain  Nelson  was  sent  to 
the  North  Seas,  imd  on  his  return  was  ordered  to  Quebec ; 
Crom  thence  to  New  Vork,  where,  joining  the  fleet  under  sir 
Samntl  Hood,  he  became  acquainted  with  the  duke  of  Cla- 
rence, at  that  time  prince  William  Henry,  serving  as  a  mid- 
shipman in  the  Bui^ur.  His  h^hness,  after  a  description  ra- 
ther hidieraas  of  Nelson's  dress  and  manner,  said,  that  even 
at  this  time  there  was  something  irresistibly  pleasing  in  his 
aMress  and  conversation ;  and  an  enthusiasn^  when  speaking 
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on  professional  subjects,  which  shewed  that  he  was  no  com- 
mon being.  In  November  he  sailed  with  sir  Samuel  Hood  to 
the  West  Indies ;  and  arriving  in  England,  in  1783,  went  a 
trip  to  France,  and  in  1784,  to  the  Leeward  Islands.  Here 
he  became  acquainted  with  the  widow  of  Dr.  Nisbet,  then 
only  in  her  eighteenth  year,  who,  on  the  eleventh  of  March, 
1787,  he  married,  prince  William  Henry  standing  fietther  on 
the  occasion.  On  his  return  to  England,  the  Boreas  frigate 
was  for  nearly  five  months  kept  at  the  Nore  as  a  slop  and 
receiving-ship,  a  circumstance  that  raised  the  indignation 
of  its  commander ;  and  without  scarcely  ever  Quitting  the 
ship,  he  was  observed  to  carry  on  the  duty  with  a  strict 
but  sullen  attention.  When  orders  were  received  for  his 
ship  to  be  paid  off  at  Sbeemess,  he  expressed  his  jov  to  the 
superior  onicer  in  the  Medway,  saying — "  It  is  my  determi- 
nation never  again  to  set  my  foot  on  board  a  king*s  ship. 
Immediately  after  my  arrival  in  town,  I  shall  wait  on  the 
first,  lord  of  the  admiralty,  and  resigpi  my  commission.*' 
The  officer,  finding  it  in  vain  to  reason  with  him  against 
thb  resolution,  in  the  present  state  of  his  feelings,  used 
his  secret  interference  with  the  first  lord  of  the  admiralty, 
to  save  Nelson  from  taking  a  step  so  injurious  to  himself, 
and  which  would  ultimately  have  been  so  misdiievous  to 
his  country. 

Lord  Howe  took  the  hint,  sent  for  Captain  Nelson,  and 
having  had  a  long  conversation  with  him,  desired  that  he 
might,  on  the  first  levee  day,  have  the  honour  of  presenting 
him  to  his  mfuesty.  This  was  a  wise  measure ;  for  he  was 
most  graciously  received  at  court,  and  his  resentment  was 
effectually  removed.  He  now  retired  to  enjoy  the  pleasures 
of  domestic  happiness  at  the  parsonage  at  Bumham  Thorp, 
which  his  father  gave  him  as  a  place  of  residence.  On  the 
commencement  of  the  late  eventful  war,  he  was  delighted 
with  his  appointment  to  the  Agamemnon,  of  sixty-four  guns. 
Soon  after,  he  lost  his  eye  at  the  siege  of  Calvi,  and  yet 
his  name  did  not  appear  in  the  Gaxette  among  the  wounded. 
Of  this  neglect  he  could  not  help  complaining;  and  he 
wrote  to  Mrs.  Nelson,  saying — *'  One  day  or  other  Fll  have 
a'  long  gazette  to  myself.**  In  February,  1797,  he  fell  in 
with  the  Spanish  fleet.  Before  sun-set  the  signaJ  was  made 
for  action.  The  British  force  consisted  of  two  ships  of 
one  hundred  guns  each,  two  of  uinety-eight,  two  of  ninety. 
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eight  of  serenty-fonr^  and  one  of  sixty-four,  with  four  fri- 
gates, a  sloop,  and  a  cutter.  The  Spaniards  had  one  ship 
of  one  hundred  and  thirty-six  guns,  six  of  one  hundred 
and  twelve  g;uns  each,  two  of  eighty-four,  and  eighteen  of 
seventy-four  I  with  ten  frigates.  In  this  action,  Nelson,  dis- 
obeying the  signal  of  his  superior  officer,  sir  John  Jenris,  by 
hb  actiYity  and  braverv,  contributed  to  a  splendid  victory, 
for  which  he  received  the  insignia  of  the  Bath,  a  gold  medal 
from  his  sovereign,  and  the  freedom  of  the  city  of  London 
in  a  gold  box*  After  this  action,  he  displayed  even  more 
personal  courage  than  at  any  other  period  of  his  history,  in 
an  attack  on  some  Spanish  gun-boats.  And  on  the  attack 
at  Santa  Cruz,  he  received  a  shot  through  the  right  elbow, 
which  render^  amputation  necessary*  On  his  arrival  in 
England  for  medical  advice,  honours  awaited  him  sufficient 
to  make  him  recover  his  accustomed  spirits.  The  sword  of 
the  Spanish  rear-admiral,  which  Sir  John  Jervis  insisted 
on  Ndson's  keeping,  he  presented  to  the  mayor  and  cor- 
poration of  Norwich,  sa^g,  that  he  knew  no  place  where 
It  could  give  him  or  his  family  more  pleasure  to  have  it 
kept,  than  in  the  capital  city  of  that  county  in  which  he  was 
born.  And  on  his  first  appearance  at  court,  his  majesty 
expressed  his  sorrow  at  the  loss  which  Nelson  had  sustained, 
and  at  his  impaired  state  of  health.  '*  May  it  please  your 
n^esty,"  replied  the  admiral,  *'  I  can  never  think  that  a 
loss,  which  the  performance  of  my  duty  has  occasioned ; 
and  so  long  as  I  have  a  foot  to  stand  on,  I  will  combat  for 
my  king  and  country." 

In  a  work  of  this  kind,  our  articles  of  biography  must  be 
brief;  and  where  we  have  nothing  new  to  record,  our 
sketches  will  merely  supply  dates,  and  a  few  of  the  most 
prominent  circumstances. 

In  the  year  1796  was  the  battle  of  the  Nile,  where  the 
French  had  thirteen  ships  of  the  line  and  four  frigates, 
carrying  eleven  hundred  and  ninety-six  guns,  and  eleven 
thousand  two  hundred  and  thirty  men.  The  Endish  had  the 
tame  number  of  ships  of  the  hne,  and  one  fifty-gun  ship, 
carrying  one  thousand  and  twelve  guns,  and  eight  thousand 
and  sixty-eight  men.  The  English  ships  were  all  seventy- 
fours  :  the  French  had  three  eighty-six-g^n  ships,  and  one 
three-decker  of  one  hundred  ami  twenty.  For  several  pre- 
ceding days  before  the  action  the  admiral  had   scarcely 
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taken  either  food  or  sleep:  he  now  ordered  his  dinner. 
**  Before  this  time,  to-morrow/*  said  he,  "  I  shall  have 
gained  a  peerage  or  Westminster  abbey ; "  and  after  having 
fully  explained  the  plan  of  attack  to  his  officers,  and  when 
Captain  Berry  exclaimed  with  transport,  **  If  we  succeed, 
what  will  the' world  say  V — he  replied,  *'  There  b  no  if-^ 
that  we  shall  succeed  is  most  certain ;  who  may  live  to  tell 
the  story  is  another  question  .**  We  need  not  relate  the  event, 
it  is  known  to  all  the  world.  In  this  action  Nelson  re- 
ceived a  severe  wound  on  the  head  from  a  piece  of  iron : 
the  skin  of  his  forehead  being  cut  with  it  at  right  angles, 
hung  down  on  his  face;  but  this  did  not  cause  him  to 
relinquish  his  exertions.  He  was  now  created  baron  of  the 
Nile,  and  of  Bumham  Thorp,  with  a  pension  of  £2000. 
per  annum  for  his  own  life ;  and  from  Uie  East-India  and 
other  companies  and  crowned  heads  he  received  most  superb 
presents.  For  restoring  his  Sicilian  Mi^ty  safe  to  his 
court,  a  magnificent  sword  with  the  title  df  duke  of  Bronte 
was  awarded  him.  He  embarked  at  Cuxhaven,  and 
landed  at  Yarmouth  on  the  sixdi  of  November,  1800,  after 
an  absence  from  his  native  country  of  three  years.  In  the 
following  January  he  received  orders  to  embark  again ;  and 
it  was  during  this  short  interval  that  he  formally  separated 
from  lady  Nelson.  Some  of  his  last  words  to  her  were, 
**  I  call  God  to  witness  that  there  is  nothing  in  you  or  your 
conduct  that  I  wish  otherwise."*  He  was  now  raised  to  the 
rank  of  vice-admiral  of  the  blue ;  and  soon  after,  the  battle 
of  Copenhagen  gave  occasion  for  a  splendid  display  of  lord 
Nelson's  great  talents.  The<battle  oif  Trafeilgar  was  fought 
October,  21,  1805.  Finding  by  his  manceuvres  that  he  had 
placed  the  enemy  in  such  a  situation  that  they  could  not 
avoid  an  engagement,  he  displayed  much  animation  and  his 
usual  confidence  of  victory.  On  the  morning  of  the  battle 
he  wrote  a  prayer  in  his  journal,  and  solemnly  bequeathed 
lady  Hamilton  as  a  leg^acy  to  his  king  and  country.     When 

*  "  It  it  hit  [Lord  Nelson's]  happlneit  I  wish,  when  I  kope  to  see  him  restored  to 
that  domestic  feUcitr  1  Inre  witnessed  (at  least  the  appearance  of  it);  on  wliieh  t 
am  told  he  has  decidedly  tuved  his  back.  My  high  opiatoo  of  him— ftwaied  bclSir« 
he  had  the  opportunity  of  acqniring  his  great  teme — aruse  from  his  filial  dnty  to  his 
infirm  fttlMr ;  and  when  he  reflects  on  the  time  lady  Nelson  has  dedicated  to  tbit 
same  object,  he  most  suppose  the  world  giTcs  lier  (reat  credit  for  it.  The  old  man  i» 
now  lIviDi  at  Bumham  Inorp,  and  I  am  told  lady  Nelson  is  expected.  Shonld  any 
opening  offer,  in  which  I  conid  be  condactve  to  rnddng  both  paitics  sensible  of  tlieir 
tree  interests,  by  looking  at  their  own  errors,  I  shoold  feel  the  satitfaclion  of  having 
dott«  the  dnty  of  a  friend."— ^^r  if.  MorOmmtt  to  Dr.  Leitspm,    1801. 
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iht  conflict  began  it  was  tremendous ;  and  thus  it  raged 
for  four  hours.  The  last  signal  that  he  gave  will  never 
be  foigotten — **  England  expects  eveiy  man  will  do  his 
doty.*'  From  the  Redoubtable — ^whose  destruction  was  twice 
delayed  by  his  wish  to  spare  the  vanquished — he  received 
hb  death ;  a  musket  ball  struck  him  on  the  left  shoulder^ 
and,  entering  through  the  epaulet,  passed  through  the  spine, 
and  lodged  in  the  muscles  of  the  beick  towards  the  right  side. 
Nelson  instantly  fell  on  his  fiEM^e,  in  the  very  place  that 
was  covered  with  the  blood  of  his  secretary.  '<  You  can  be 
af  no  use  to  me,  Beatty/*  he  said  to  the  surgeon,  ''  go  and 
attend  those  whose  lives  can  be  preserved."  After  6ome 
time,  when  the  glorious  result  of  the  day  vras  accomplished, 
knd  Nelson  ddivered  his  last  injunctions,  and  desired  his 
body  might  be  carried  home  to  be  buried — unless  his  sove- 
reiffn  should  otherwise  desire  it — by  the  bones  of  his  father 
and  mother.  He  dien  took  Captain  Hardy  by  the  hand, 
and  observing  that  he  would  most  probably  not  see  him 
agam  alive,  the  dying  hero  desired  kb  brave  associate  to 
kiss  him,  that  he  might'  seal  their  long  friendship  with  that 
ajfection  which  pledged  smcerity  in  death.  Captain  Hardy 
stood  for  a  few  moments  over  his  body,  and  then  kneeling 
down  kissed  his  forehead.  "  ¥^o  is  that?"  said  Nelson, 
"  It  b  Hardy,  my  lord."—"  God  bless  you.  Hardy,"  replied 
Nebon,  feebly,  and  afterwards  added,  "  I  wish  I  had  not 
bft  the  deck — ^I  shall  soon  be  gone."  His  voice  then  gra- 
dually became  inarticulate,  with  an  evident  increase  of  pain ; 
when,  after  a  feeble  struggle,  these  last  words  were  dis- 
tinctly heArd :  **  I  have  done  my  duty :  I  praise  God  for  it." 
Having  said  thb,  he  turned  his  face  towards  Mr.  Burke,  on 
whose  arm  he  had  been  supported,  and  expired  without  a 
groan,  October  21,  1805,  in  the  forty-seventh  year  of  his 

BURNHAM,  ULPE  and  SUTTON.  Thirty-two  miles. 
St.  Albert  or  Ethelbert.  P.  316.— Sutton,  so  called  from 
its  site  lying  south  of  the  other  towns.  The  church  is  now 
in  rains.  Bumham  Ulpe,  All  Saints,  takes  the  additional 
Mune  of  Ulfe,  or  Ulpe,  from  its  site  near  the  river.  The 
church  has  no  steeple,  but  a  Httle  bell  hangs  without  the 
church  at  the  west  end.  On  the  left  of  the  village  is  Burn- 
ham  hall,  the  seat  of  lady  Martin. 
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Sir  MoRDAUNT  Martin,  of  Buraham,  baronet,  died 
in  September,  1815,  aged  seventy-three.  He  was  the  fourth 
baronet  of  that  family,  and  succeeded  his  father,  sir  Roger, 
in  1762.  He  married,  in  1706,  Everilada  Dorothea,  third 
daughter  of  the  Rev.  William  Smith,  rector  of  Burnham 
Thorp.  A  portion  of  his  early  life  was  passed  in  the  army, 
but  the  last  fifty  years  was  spent  in  the  study  and  practice 
of  agriculture.  From  hb  correspondence  with  Dr.  Lett- 
som,  in  1788,  he  seems  to  have  been  the  first  who  introduced 
the  mangel  wuriel  into  Norfolk.  He  also  corresponded 
with  sir  Thomas  Beevor,  respecting  a  productive  stock  of 
potatoes  (the  Kentish  seedling)  sent  to  the  Bath  Agricultural 
Society :  their  produce  in  his  experiment  was  at  the  rate 
of  13^  bushels  per  acre.  Sir  Thomas  mentioned  having 
received  fifly  pounds  for  the  produce  of  one  acre  of  pota- 
toes. "  I  mentioned  to  him,"  says  sir  Mordaunt,  "  what 
I  was  told  by  Mr.  Reed,  a  feirmer  at  Runcton,  in  this  county, 
that  he  once  received  twenty  pounds  for  four  lasts  of  pota- 
toes, the  produce  of  one  rood  of  old  pasture  land:  he 
earthed  them  up  three  times,  and  had  three  layers  of 
potatoes.'*  The  mangel  wursel  was  afterwards  recommended 
by  sir  Mordaunt  to  sir  Thomas  Durrant,  and  to  Mr.  Coke,  of 
Holkham,  the  latter  of  whom,  he  says, "  has  hitherto  laughed 
at  mangel  wurzel,  and  cannot  bear  the  taste  of  beet  root ; 
he  will,  nevertheless,  sow  some  of  it  on  his  farm  next  year.*' 
Sir  Mordaunt  thus  continues:  "  I  sold  thb  year  [181 4J  three 
cwt.  of  my  own  gprowth  of  mangel  wurzel  to  Messrs.  Mackie, 
of  the  Norwich  nursery,  at  2«.  6d.  per  lb.,  part  of  401  lbs. 
the  produce  of  one  rood  of  land."  Dr.  Lettsom  sent  also  to 
sir  Mordaunt  Martin,  in  1771>  some  seeds  of  true  Turkey 
rhubarb.  The  latter  gentleman  also  introduced  saintfoin 
into  this  county,  for  which  he  says  (vide  Letters  of  Dr. 
Lettsom)  he  has  been  honoured  with  the  title  of  Father  of 
Saintfoin. 

BURNHAM  WESTGATE.  Thirty-two  miles.  St.  Mary. 
P.  937. — ^The  church  consisted  of  two  portions ;  that  of  St. 
Mary  belonged  to  the  priory  of  Coxford,  and  that  of  St. 
Edmund,  each  valued  at  twelve  marks.  It  has  a  nave,  a 
north  and  south  able,  with  a  chancel.  The  steeple  is  at 
the  west  end  of  the  church,  and  embattled ;  and  under  the 
battlements  is  the  old  cyph^r^  or  name  of  the  Virgin,  and 
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several  small  figures  in  niches*  In  the  steeple  are  four  bells* 
In  this  church  is  the  effigy  of  a  man  of  the  name  of 
Hontelj,  between  his  two  wives.  Here  are  the  manors*  of 
Brecclesy  Reynham  or  Lexham  Priories,  with  Polsted  Hall. 

Bumkam  We$tgate,  Si.  EdmMnd.  John  le  Moyne  was 
patron  here  about  the  time  of  Edward  I.  when  a  chaplain 
resided  and  served  the  cure.  Burnham  Westgate,  or 
Market  Burnham,  stands  near  the  sea,  and  carries  on  a  good 
trade  in  com,  having  the  advantage  of  an  harbour  in  a  smftU 
river  called  the  Bum.  On  the  shore  many  mounds  are  still 
observed,  supposed  to  have  been  Saxon  or  Danish  tombs. 

Robert  Bale,  a  Norfolk  man,  was  prior  of  a  small 
monastery  of  White  Friars,  or  Carmelites,  at  Burnham  West- 
gate.  He  was  in  his  youth  entered  among  the  Carmelites  at 
Norwich,  but  spent  most  of  his  time  among  those  at  Oxford 
and  Cambridge,  for  his  improvement  in  divinity :  at  length 
he  became  prior  of  the  Carmelites  here,  and  was  held  in 
great  veneration  by  all  for  his  love  of  leaming  and  learned 
men.  He  was  assiduous  in  reading  divinity  and  histories 
of  all  kinds,  and  for  that  end  got  together  a  considerable 
library  of  books,  which  he  left  to  his  house  here.  He  wrote 
*'  Annales  perbreves  ordinis  Camelitarum,  ab  anno  Mundi 
3042**;  ''  Historia  £1«  Prophetae*';  '<  Officium  Simonis 
Angli** — u  e.  Simon  Stock,  the  most  holy  Carmelite  of  the 
brotherhood,  who  many  years  after  his  death  was  canonized, 
and  several  of  his  sermons  were  handed  about  among  his 
order.  He  died  in  1503,  and  was  buried  in  this  monastery. 

Dr.  Thomas  Lushinoton,  rector  of  Buraham  Westgate, 
was  one  of  the  greatest  scholars  of  his  time,  and  on  that 
aeoonnt  preferred  to  a  prebendary  of  Salisbury,  king's 
chaplain,  &c. :  he  was  thought  a  little  to  favour  Socinus ; 
yet  his  books,  of  which  he  published  several,  shew  no  such 
thing.  He  wrote  **  A  Comment  on  the  Galatians**;  ''  Logica 
Anatytica'*;  "  The  Resurrection  rescued  from  the  Soldiers' 
Cahunnies",  See. 

NORTH  CREAK.  Thirtymiles.  The  Virgin  Mary.  P.618.* 
Now  accounted  a  part  of  this  hundred,  but  was  at  the  time 
of  the  mnd  survey  a  member  of  Gallow  hundred.  This 
town  takes  its  name  from  its  site  on  a  small  river,  or  creak, 
which  runs  through  it  and  the  town  -of  South  Creak.  In 
the  rdgn  of  Edward  I.  sir  John  de  Creyk  was  lord  and  patron, 
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when  there  was  another  diurdi  alto,  called  St.  Midiael  on 
the  Mount,  in  which  there  was  senrioe  only  once  a  week ;  it 
was  parodiial,  had  a  right  of  baptism,  a^  was  said  to  be 
the  most  ancient  church. — ^Here  are  the  manors  of  Creak, 
Waisingham  Priory,  Eari's  Wanen,  and  Earl  of  Clare. 

Creak  Abbey.  In  the  year  1206  there  was  a  church 
founded  in  a  place  called  Lingerscroft,  containing  four 
hundred  acres  of  ling,  or  heath,  lying  between  Creak  and 
Bumham,  in  the  meadows,  and  called  from  thence  St. 
Mary  de  Prates.  In  the  reign  of  Hennr  II*  there  was  mass 
said  in  this  church,  but  sir  J^bert  Norrord,  beini^  constable 
of  Dover  castle,  under  Hubert  de  Burgh,  chief  justice  of  Eng- 
land, and  obtaining  a  victory  over  the  French  at  sea,  who  had 
designed  tp  invade  England — with  the  consent  of  Alice,  his 
wife,  built  a  chapel  to  St.  Bartholomew,  with  an  hospital 
for  thirteen  poor  lay«brethren,  four  chaplains,  and  a  master, 
or  head.  The  walls  of  this  abbey  are  still  remaining,  the 
choir  is  perfectly  distinguishable,  and  the  whole  forms  a 
fine  venerable  ruin.  The  abbey  estate  is  now  held  of 
Christ's  college,  Cambridge,  on  a  lease,  renewable  every 
seven  years.  The  abbot  and  canons  were  of  the  order  of 
St.  Augustine.  The  brothers,  on  their  admission,  were 
made  to  promise  chastity,  and  obedience  to  their  master ; 
that  none  should  have  any  property  to  himself;  and  that 
a  light  should  bum  day  and  night  in  the  church. 

John  Pbarson,  Pierson,  or  Poerson,  a  most  learned 
English  divine,  and  bishop  of  Chester,  was  the  son  of 
Mr.  Robert  Pearson,  rector  of  Creak  and  Snoring,  in  Nor-* 
folk,  by  one  of  the  daughters  of  Dr.  Vaughan,  bishop  of 
London.  He  was  bom  at  Creak,  or  at  Snoring,  on  the  twenty- 
eighth  of  Febraanr,  1612-13;  sent  to  Eton,  and  fnun 
thence  to  King's  college,  Cambridge.  He  was  collated  by 
bishop  Davenent  to  the  prebendary  of  Netherhaven,  in  the 
church  of  Saram,  1639.  In  1640  he  was  made  chaplain  to 
the  lord  keeper  Finch,  who  gave  him  a  living  in  Sufiolk. 
Upon  the  breaking  out  of  the  civil  war  he  became  chaplain 
to  George  lord  Goring,  whom  he  attended  to  Exeter  &c. ;  and 
in  1643  was  minister  of  St.  Clement's,  Eastcheap,  and  there 
preached  those  sermons  which  he  framed  afterwards  into  his 
most  excellent  Exposition  of  the  Creed.  In  1667  he  and 
the  learned  Mr.  reter  Gunning  had  a  dispute  with  two 
papists,    He  was  one  of  the  learned  divines  appointed  for 
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eiftminiiig  and  rcrituig  the  CommoB  Prayer ;  and  at  leagtii» 
ia  1672,  ooasecrated  bishop  of  Chester,  hoMiag  with  it,  im 
eouumendam,  the  ardtdeacoiunr  of  Surrey  and  the  rectory  of 
Wigan,  in  Lancashire.  He  died  in  1686,  and  was  buried  in 
his  owB  cathedral.  Bishop  Pearson  pnUished  only  a  few 
things,  but  they  are  excellent  in  their  kind^  and  shew  a  gnat 
deal  of  learning  and  judgment,  particularly  his  '*  Vindioatioii 
of  St.  Ignatius'  Epistles."  Some  pieces  of  his  were  puh* 
lished  mer  his  death.  As  to  hb  character — he  was  a  very 
good  preacher ;  a  person  of  great  judgment  and  general  learn- 
ing, particularly  very  accurate  and  exact  in  chronology ;  and 
tkmougMy  acquainted  with  the  writings  of  the  fsthcn  and 
ecclemastical  history :  to  which  Burnet  adds,  *'  that  ha  was 
in  all  respects  the  greatest  divine  of  the  age;  aman  of  great 
learning,  strong  reason,  and  of  a  clear  judgment.  He  was  a 
jwladoos  and  gni^  preacher,  more  instructive  thaneffioctive, 
and  a  man  of  a  spotless  life  and  of  an  excellent  temper." 
His  Book  of  the  Creed  is  among  the  best  that  our  chuich 
has  produced :  "  but,"  adds  Burnet, ''  he  was  not  active  in 
his^iooess,  but  too  remiss  and  easy  in  his  episcopal  function, 
and  was  a  much  better  divine  than  a  bishop.  He  was  a 
speaking  instance  of  what  a  great  man  can  fall  to ;  for  his 
BODonf  went  from  him  so  entirely,  that  he  became  a  child 
some  tme  before  he  died." — Biog.  Brii. 

Richard  Pearson,  a  younger  brother  of  the  hhhoip, 
was  bom  also  at  Creak,  and  educated  at  Eton  school,  from 
whence  he  was  elected  to  King's  college,  Cambridge,  ia 
1646 ;  B.  A.  in  1650,  and  afterwards  master  and  rollow. 
in  1660  he  was  an  unsuccessful  candidate  for  the  rhetoric 
professorship  of  Oresham  college ;  1662,  appointed  under- 
keeper  c^ the  royal  library,  St.  James's;  1667,  law  professor 
at  Gresham  college ;  and  in  1669  he  went  out  Dr.  of  civil 
law,  at  Cambridge,  when  the  jprince  of  Tuscany  visited  that 
university.  He  died  at  Cambridge,  August  6,  1670.  He 
was  a  most  excellent  scholar,  a  most  admired  Grecian,  and  a 
great  traveller,  and  died,  as  was  vulgarly  reported,  a  Roman 
catholic.  Richard  Pearson  was  at  one  time  librarian  to  sir 
John  Cotton.  See  more  of  him  in  his  life,  by  A.  Wood,  and 
in  the  Siog.  Brii.  vol.  ii.  p.  908. 

SOUTH  CREAK.  Twenty-nine  miles.  The  Virgin  Mary. 
P.  728. — Here,  towards  the  sea  side,  in  all  the  neighbouring 
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villages,  are  cast  up  litUe  hills,  which  Camden  is  of  opinion 
were  certainly  the  burying-places  of  the  Danes  and  Saxons, 
after  their  engagements  in  these  parts.  In  South  Creak 
there  is  a  very  remarkable  Saxon  fortification,  very  large 
and  extensive,  which  denotes  the  fields  near  Creak  to 
have  been  a  scene  of  war  between  those  nations.  The  way 
that  goes  from  it  is  to  this  day  called  Blood-gate,  as  a  mark 
of  great  slaughter  and  shedding  of  blood.  Around  the 
field  is  also  gathered  great  plenty  of  the  herb  Smhtm, 
which  the  inhabitants  <^1  Dane-blood,  as  if  it  were  the 
produce  of  their  blood  spilt  here.  The  Saxon  fortification 
is  about  half  a  mile  south-west  of  the  church  of  South 
Creak,  on  the  road  to  Siderstone  and  Houghton. — Here  are 
Beaufort  and  Creak  Abbey  manors :  the  latter,  on  the  dis- 
solving of  Creak  abbey,  was  granted  by  Henry  VH.  to  his 
mother,  the  lady  Margaret,  countess  of  Richmond,  who 
granted  it  to  Christ*s  college,  Cambridge,  where  it  still 
remains,  as  in  Creak  abbey. — Rose  manor  continued  for  a 
long  series  of  years  in  the  family  of  the  Pepys;  one  of  whoHi 
founded  a  library  for  the  use  of  the  master  and  fellows  of 
Magdalen  college,  Cambridge,  called  to  this  day  Bibliaiheca 
PenunanaJ*    Here  is  also  Castleacre  priory. 

The  Rev.  Samubl  Vincb,  D.D.  M.A.  F.R.S.  Plumian 
professor  of  astronomy  and  experimental  philosoply  in  the 
university  of  Cambridge,  archdeacon  of  Bedford,  and  rector  of 
Kirkly,  was  vicar  of  South  Creak.  He  was  bom  of  humble 
parents,  at  Frcssingfield,  Suffolk,  but  early  evinced  a  strong 
pr(delicti<m  for  mathematical  studies,  and  died  in  1821. 
See  a  list  of  his  works  in  the  Bib*  Brit. 

WATERDEN.  Twenty-six  miles.  All  Saints.  P.16.— 
So  called  from  its  site  in  a  watery  valley.  From  various 
possessors  it  came  to  the  Holkham  estate;  and  Lord 
Leicester  died  possessed  of  it  in  1769. 

•  Samiiel  Pcpyi.  eta*  Mcrctanr  to  the  admtralcy.  Id  Che  rdgn  of  Charl«  II.  TUt 
gentlemui»  who  wu  edocated  at  Magdalen  college,  Cambridge,  to  which  he  became 
•o  minlfkent  a  beoefhctor,  waa  likewiae  president  of  the  R^al  Society,  and  anthor  of 
a  work  considered  of  great  natiooal  importance,  called  **  The  Hiatory  of  the  Navy.** 
He  died  In  iTOt,  leaving  by  hit  will  hit  corioot  cfrflectioo  of  old  EagUth  bookt  and 
pHnU,  together  with  money  to  conttract  an  edlAce  to  receive  them.  To  deacribe 
thlt  celebrated  collection  wonld  flu-  exceed  the  boandt  of  toch  a  work  at  the  pretcnt. 
Tbe  famoot  teriet  of  "  Old  Eogllth  Balladt,"  began  to  be  collected  by  Selden,  and 
oontinned  down  to  the  year  ITOO  by  Mr.  Pepya,  oonttitntet  the  mott  remarkable  article 
In  the  library,  and  wu  the  principal  toorce  fk-om  which  bltbop  Percy  drew  hit 
"  Reliqoct  of  Englith  Poetr7>— mrf Ofy  ^  CambrUige. 
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This  handred  and  ^  half  lies  on  the  west  part  of  the  county 
of  Norfolk,  and  adjoins  the  Isle  of  £ly«  It  is  bounded  on 
the  N.  by  the  hundred  of  Freebridge,  Lynn,  and  Marshlahd ; 
by  Sonth  Oreenhoe  and  Orimshoe  on  tne  £• ;  and  by  Cam- 
bridgeshire on  the  S.  and  W.  In  the  third  of' Edward  I, 
the  jury  found  that  it  was  valued,  together  with  the  lordship 
of  Wimbotsham,  Hilgay,  and  the  market  of  Downham,  at 
ten  marks  per  annum ;  and  that  the  abbot  had  the  taking 
out  and  the  return  of  all  writs,  ^c,  view  of  frank  pledge, 
forfeitures,  felons*  ffoods,  the  leet,  a  gallows  and  a  prison 
belonging  to  it,  which  was  at  Wimbotsham :  and  in  the 
forty-first  of  Henry  III.  William  Boiton,  the  king*s  justice, 
by  the  king's  writ,  made  a  gaol  delivery  of  many  robbers, 
4ec.  taken  within  and  without  the  abl>ot*s  liberty.  The 
hundred  court  and  sheriff's  turn  was  then  held  at  Clackclose 
Hill,  on  the  common  of  Slradsel.  The  half  hundred,  being 
separated  from  the  hundred  and  vested  in  the  crown,  was 
nanted  in  the  seventh  of  Edward  VI.  to  John  Dudley, 
duke  of  Northumberiand,  who  conveyed  it  the  next  day  to 
Edmund  Beaupre,  esq.  of  Outwell,  to  be  held  of  the  king 
in  soccage,  as  part  of  the  manor  of  East  Greenwich,  in 
Kent;  aind  by  the  marriage  of  Dorothy,  daughter  and 
heiress  of  Edmund,  by  his  second  wife,  came  to  sir  Robert 
Bell,  lord  chief  baron  of  the  Exchequer,  who  was  killed  by 
a  p^tilential  fume  or  vapour  at  Oxford  assises,  in  1577, 
whose  descendants  enjoyed  it,  till  Beaupre  Bell,  esq.  on  his 
death,  about  1741,  gave  it  b^  will  to  Elizabeth,  his  youngest 
sister,  who,  in  1742,  married  William  Greaves,  esq.  of 
Fulbome,  in  Cambridgeshire,  who  became  lord  in  her  right. 
This  gentleman  added  Beaupre  Bell  to  his  own  name,  and 
was  commissary  of  the  university  of  Cambridge.  This  half 
handred  extends  itself  into  the  Isle  of  Ely  and  the  great 

•  U  Dowuiiy  book  thU  handred  aod  a  iMlf  U  written  ClacholoM,  ClaclM«ioM« 
and  CSakcaloM,  and  is  a  conpoond  of  these  three  words— Ola,  or  CloM— CVb€J«,  or 
ilC€u,  and  Lmm,  dm,  or  CUU,  and  CStfy,  betoken  a  place  sorcbarpcd  with  wat«r : 
i'ktts,  or  Ktu,  is  a  place  seated  near  some  river,  as  Cheswicfc,  or  Keswick, 
te  Kerfolk,  ftc. 
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level  of  the  fens,  Wellney  or  Croft  river,  running  throne h 
the  towns  of  Upwell,  Outwell,  and  Wellney,  being  the 
boundary  of  the  county  of  Norfolk,  with  the  Isle  of  Ely ; 
the  north  side  or  part  of  the  river  being  in  Norfolk,  and 
the  south  side  in  the  Isle.  The  boundaries  of  this  half 
hundred  to  the  north,  where  it  joined  to  Marshland  (which  be- 
longed to  the  bishops  of  E^y),  were  in'ancient  days  well  known, 
and  remain  upon  recofd ;  but  through  g^at  length  of  time 
and  other  circumstances,  they  are  at  present  doubtful.  On 
the  eitfhth  of  December,  in  the  thirty-sixth  of  Charles  II. 
a  robbery  being  committed  near  Shouldham  Thorp  and 
Stradsel,  the  townships  of  Upwell  and  Outwell  refusing  to 
pay  their  proportion  as  charged,  a  suit  of  law  commenced, 
they  pretending  to  be  in  the  liberty  of  the  half  hundred  ; 
but,  on  a  full  hearing,  it  was  decreed  by  sir  John  Atkins, 
lord  chief  baron,  on  the  ninth  of  July,  in  the  second  of 
William  and  Mary,  that  they  should  forthwith  pay  their 
shares,  being  members  and  parts  of  the  said  hundred 
of  Clackdose. 

The  hundred  and  a  half  of  Clackclose  is  in  extent  from 
Setchy  bridge,  on  the  north,  to  the  river  Brandon  or  Little 
Ouse,  fourteen  miles ;  and  fronf  Upwell,  on  the  west,  to 
Shingham,  eastward,  fifteen  miles  and  a  half.  A  consider* 
able  proportion  of  the  great  Bedford  level*  extends  into 
this  hundred.  The  navigBd>le  rivers,  Ouse,  Brahdon,  Stoke, 
and  Nene,  and  the  old  and  new  Bedford  rivers,  M  unite 
here,  by  which  channeb  an  immense  traffic  is  carried 
on  between  the  port  of  Lynn  Regis,  and  the  counties  of 
Norfolk,  Suffolk,  Cambridge,  Northampton,  Huntingdon, 
and  Bedford.     The  upland  parts  of  this  hundred  are  bold, 

•  FrancU,  ftwrth  earl  of  Bedford.  <lUpU>ed  a  elMur«ct«r  ayUy *Im»cIoh,  OBtar* 

Erlsinf,  actiTe,  and  retolote;  and  the  ftnt  step  whleb  be  made  to  display  it  was 
I  the  project  tor  dnIiilBg  tboae  ftna,  called,  in  hoooar  oT  hln,  the  Bcdltoi4 
liCTel,  which  extendt  into  the  coantlei  of  Northampton,  Cambrldce,  Hontingdoa, 
Norfolk,  and  Lincoln.  Of  that  ttnpcndona  work  he  waa  the  principal  nndertaker, 
and  on  the  ftrtt  of  Saptambtr,  ifM,  aaticlea  were  ligned  for  the  perfarawce  of 
It ;  and  ninety-flre  thousand  acres  of  the  inandated  land  were  allotted  to  him,  and 
to  the  fiew  whom  hb  exuiple  had  eaeonrafed  to  take  Infhrior  sharea  in  ^  snlsTprba, 
as  the  mncertain  reward  for  thdr  lahowi.  In  the  aatamn  of  IMT,  the  aarl  had  ap- 
pended on  It  the  immense  sum  of  £100,000. ;  and  on  the  twelfth  of  October,  In  that 
year,  it  waa  aiO«<lced  at  a  aaaston  of  aawera,  held  at  Pa»>rtiow>ngh,  thai  the  wark 
was  defectlTe,  and  the  grant  of  land  waa  rednced  to  forty  thootand  acres.  He 
persisted,  however,  with  unabated  spirit,  till  the  horrors  which  disflgnred  Ae  latter 
years  of  chattea*  reign  t  the  nndwtakint  was,  however,  I  uanmt  din  1M»,  by  his  son  and 
sac  cesser,  to  whom,  and  thoae  concerned  with  Mm,  the  nlnefy-tTC  ihenaanil  aeraa 
were  regranted  In  IMS.  And  on  the  second  of  March,  it  was  decreod,  at  another 
sesslon,1iehlatBly,tiMtlthadbeenatleiMlhcomptatelyadboaplished.  He  died  in 
May,  ie4i^-«ce  Sir  WUUam  DmgdaWi  Historf  0/ Embanking  «imI  DrmMt^.  ' 
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fertile,  and  beantifal;  and,  notwitfastaadiiiff  the  Tapour 
which  rifles  from  the  fens  below,  are  esteemed  healthy.  It 
abounds  in  woods,  seats,  and  large  Tillages.  The  whole 
hoadred  and  a  half  pays  to  the  general  rate  of  the  county 
towards  a  levy,  and  constitutes  the  deanery  of  Fincham,  in 
the  archdeaconry  of  Ncnrwich. 

BARTON  BENDISH.  Thirty  miles.  All-Saints,  St.  Mary, 
and  St.  Andrew.  P.  440. — ^Written  Bertnna,  in  Domesday 
book ;  was  called  Berton  b^  the  Saxons,  from  its  site  by 
the  hills;  bergk^  or  6ar,  signifying  a  liill.  The  diurch^ 
dedicated  to  St.  Andrew,  is  a  single  pile,  boilt  of  flint 
•tones,  Ac. ;  in  length  about  fif^three  feet,  in  breadth 
aiaeteen;  covered  with  reed,  and  hasa  square  tower  coped 
with  fireestone,  with  three  bells ;  on  the  top  or  summit  is 
a  cup  or  cover  with  a  weathercodc.  Over  the  entrance  or 
arch  of  the  porch,  in  a  niche,  stands  a  small  figure  of 
St  Andrew,  with  his  shield,  a  saltire  oroas,  in  his  right 
hand;  and  on  the  sides  of  this  porch,  are  flint  stcmes 
worked  in  saltire.  The  eai^  window  has  been  ornamented 
with  painted  glass ;  on  the  margin  of  it  may  be  observed 
feoparrf  hcadi  Or.  juumi^^emr-derUM,  the  arms  of  Cantilupe. 
The  chancel  is  paved  with  emblazoned  tiles,  about  four 
inches  square,  with  cinqnefoils,  mullets,  lozenges  and  ermines, 
etgles  and  crescents:  the  chancel  b  about  thirty-three  feet 
long,  and  fiflteen  Inroad. — Eastmore  bdongs  to  this  town, 
la  the  hamlet  of  Barton  Eastmore  was  a  diapel :  in  the  deed 
this  chapel  is  called  the  Chapel  of  St.  John  the  Baptbt,  and 
was  in  the  patronage  of  Dereham  abbey ;  but  m  all  the 
utttttatioB  books  at  Norwich  we  find  it  called  the  Chapel 
of  St.  Mary,  and  not  to  be  in  the  patronage  of  that  abbey ; 
so  that,  probably,  the  foundation  was  afterwards  altered. 
At  the  suppression  it  was  granted  to  sir  Thomas  Woodhouse, 
of  Waxham,  and  tuned  into  a  fBurm-house,  bavins  some 
additional  buildings.  It  is  still  called  the  chapel-house: 
part  of  the  chapd  still  remains  at  the  east  end  otthe  house, 
as  appears  by  the  old  roof.  St.  Mary*s  church  stands  at 
the  west  end  of  the  town ;  it  was  beat  down  by  the  fall 
of  the  tower  in  the  reign  of  queen  Anne,  but  was  rebuilt 
with  the  old  materials.  It  is  a  single  pile,  about  twenty-four 
feet  long,  and  fifteen  broad,  covered  with  reed,  as  is  the 
chancel,  which  is  twenty-two  feet  long,  and  fourteen  broad. 
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without  any  tower.  It  appears,  from  a  pension  of  six 
pounds  per  annum  allowed  to  the  parson  of  St.  Mary's,  at 
the  dissolution,  with  many  other  such  instances,  that 
chauntry  priests  and  other  religious  were  not  turned  out  to 
shift  for  themselves,  but  had  pensions  allowed  them,  and 
obtained  benefices  besides.  The  church  of  All-Saints  stands 
between  the  churches  of  St.  Mary  and  St.  Andrew,  in 
Barton,  and  is  built  of  flint  and  boulder :  it  is  an  ancient 
pile,  supported  by  buttresses  of  brick,  of  a  body  or  aisle, 
in  length  forty-seven  feet,  breadth  sixteen.  Thetop  is  ca- 
merated  and  impannelled  with  wainscot,  and  covered  with 
reed.  Here  seems,  by  the  pillars,  &c.,  to  have  been  a  little 
chapel  on  the  north  side.  This  body,  or  nave,  is  separated 
by  a  screen  Ifrom  the  chancel,  which  b  about  thirty-one 
feet  in  length,  and  sixteen  in  breadth,  and  covered  with 
thatch.  In  the  north  window  are  the  arms  of  Lord  Scales ; 
and  in  the  upper  window,  S.  Mi  Ca$i<m,  Here  were  an- 
ciently the  arms  of  Lord  Bardolph,  the  earl  of  Clare,  and 
burgh  of  Ulster.  At  the  west  end  of  the  nave  is  a  four- 
square tower  of  flint  ^c.  and  quoins  of  freestone  embattled 
with  brick.  In  this  tower  hang  three  large  ancient  bells  with 
inscriptions.  The  town,  about  the  year  1777»  was  inclosed 
by  act  of  parliiitment ;  by  this  means  the  whole  face  of  the 
country  was  much  improved.  Here  are  the  manors  of 
Lovell,  Scales,  Dereham,  Abbots,  Broomholm  Priories,* 
Barton  Burial,  Brancaster,  Curpell  and  Hem,  East  and 
Snore  HaUs,  and  Kirby  Bedon.  Bendish  hall  is  a  seat  of 
sir  J.  Bemey.  hart. 

•  BEACHAMWELL.  Thirty-three  miles.  All-Saints,  St. 
John,  and  St.  Mary.  P.  288. — Beachamwell  was  at  the  time 
of  the  grand  survey  two  towns — ^Well  and  Beacham.  This 
town  is  remarkable  for  an  ancient  Saxon  dike,  extending 
from  it  to  the  town  of  Narborough,  dividing  the  hundred  of 
Clackclose  from  that  of  South  Greenhoe.  The  church 
of  Beachamwell  All-Saints,  now  in  ruins,  stood  about 
a  quarter  of  a  mile  south  of  the  town,  in  a  close  near  to 
Well  hall.  It  was  a  single  building  of  flint  and  boulder. 
On  the  west  gable  of  the  church  were  the  arms  of  Athow, 
impaling  Wingfield  ;  and  in  the  year  1612  the  length  of  the 

•  Granted  on  the  rapprettloii  to  C«rdio«)  ^So\i9J,  and  on  bit  death  to  Cliri^t 
Clwrcb,  Cambrtdse. 
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cfadrch  was  about  forty-two  feet,  and  the  breadth  eighteen. 
On  the  north  wall  b  an  old  enarched  stone  moiiument, 
wrought  up  with  the  wall,  carved,  and  rising  in  the  centre 
of  the  arch,  with  a  floral  pyramid,  but  no  arms  or  inscrip- 
tion remaining.  The  chancel  is  about  thirty-four  feet  in 
leag^,  and  has  sereral  inscriptions  in  memory  of  the  Athows, 
the  Winefields,  the  earls  of  Arundel,  Chester,  Carlisle,  &c. 
The  lonu  of  the  manor  of  Well  hall,  having  the  privilege 
of  burial  in  the  chancel,  were  obliged,  by  immemorial  cus- 
tom, to  keep  in  repair  that  part  of  the  chancel  to  which 
their  burial  place  belonged ;  and  on  the  conveyance  of  the 
lordship  to  the  late  lords,  this  being  contested  and  not  set 
right  in  time,  not  only  the  chancel,  but  the  whole  church 
fell  into  ruin,  and  destroyed  the  monument  to  the  memory 
of  Thomas  Athow,  esq.  serieant  at  law,  who  repaired  the 
church  in  1612,  after  it  had  been  useless  many  years.  In 
the  yard,  near  the  church,  was  a  good  bell  on  the  ground, 
with  these  arms— ermtM,  three  beU$,  and  this  inscription, 
in  old  character — Dulcii  Melie  iuio  Campa  Vocor  mich*is 
Jnhf  17,  1721.  This  church  was  consolidated  with  the 
churches  of  St.  John  and  St.  Mary,  in  Beachamwell.  The 
church  of  St.  John,  now  in  ruins,  stands  on  the  north-west 
part  of  the  township  of  Beachamwell ;  on  the  site  of  the 
church  some  poor  people  erected  cottages.  The  church  of 
St.  Mary  stands  at  the  east  end  of  the  town :  it  has  a  nave 
with  a  south  aisle  annexed,  and  a  chancel  of  flint  and 
boulder.  The  nave  is  in  length  about  twenty-four  feet,  in 
breadth  twenty-six.  On  the  pavement,  near  the  east  end, 
lies  a  ffray  marble,  on  which  is  a  demi-portraiture  of  a 
priest,  nands  erect  and  coiyoined ;  and  on  a  brass  plate, 
nis  name,  J(me$  OrimMiom^  &c.  The  nave  is  covered  with 
reed,  and  has  a  porch,  a  weathercock,  and  one  bell.  The 
south  aisle,  which  has  been  erected  not  many  centuries,  is 
covered  with  lead,  and  has  served  as  a  chapel  for  chauntry 
priests.  On  the  pavement,  before  the  east  end,  lies  a  gray 
marble,  with  a  portrait  of  a  priest  vested  for  the  altar,  but 
the  brasses  are  gone.  The  chancel  is  separated  from  the 
nave  by  an  old  wooden  screen,  and  is  about  twenty-six  feet 
in  length  and  thirteen  in  brcuEulth,  covered  with  reed.  In 
the  upper  south  window  are  the  figures  of  St.  Augustine  and 
St.  Dunstan,  painted  on  the  glass.  On  the  north  side  is  a 
vestry,  having  a  stone  staircase,  by  which  it  appears  here 
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was  formerly  a  room  over  it,  but  the  door  is  now  taken 
away.  Some  years  ago  Mr.  Ibbot,  the  recior»  found  under 
the  pavement  of  the  chancel  two  pieces  of  alabaster,  about 
two  feet  each  in  length :  one  piece  had  the  effigies  of  two 
persons  taking  down  our  Saviour  from  the  cross,  the  Virgin 
and  St.  John  standing  by  the  cross ;  the  other  piece  had  the 
effigy  of  St.  Peter  with  a  key  and  a  book  in  his  hands :  they 
had  been  curiously  gilt  and  painted,  were  well  carved,  and 
were  probably  buried  here  about  the  time  of  the  Reforma- 
tion. Here  was  also  a  church,  according  to  the  general  survey, 
in  Well  Hall  manor ;  and  the  manors  of  Ashfield  and  Joice, 
with  that  of  Cherville,  are  in  this  pariah.  At  this  place  is 
the  seat  of  John  Motteux,  esq. 

Dr.  Benjamin  Ibbot,  an  mgenious  and  learned  writer, 
was  a  native  of  this  place.  This  judicious  and  useful  preacher, 
the  son  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Thomas  Ibbot,  vicar  of  Swaffham, 
and  rector  of  Beachamwell,  was  bom  in  1680.  He  was 
admitted  of  Clare-hall,  Cambridge,  in  1696,  under  the  tui^- 
tion  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Laughton,  author  of  ''  Notes,  &c.  on 
Rohauh's  Philosophy*'.  He  took  the  degree  of  B.  A.  m  1680, 
removed  to  Clorjnu  Christi,  in  1700,  was  made  scholar  <^ 
that  house,  and  at  length  obtained  the  patronage  of  arch- 
bish<^  Tennison,  to  whom  he  became  librarian  and  chaplain, 
Ac  &c.  In  1713-14,  by  the  appointment  of  the  archbishop, 
then  the  sole  surviving  trustee  <^  the  honouraUe  Robert  Boyle, 
he  preached  the  course  of  sermons  ftr  the  lecture  founded 
by  him,  and  desired  in  his  last  will  that  they  should  be 
printed.  They  bear  evident  BAarks  of  the  solidity  of  his 
judgment,  and  are  well  adapted  to  his  professed  design  of 
obviating,  by  just  reasoning,  the  insidious  suggestions  and 
abusive  censures  of  Collins,  in  his  '*  Discourse  on  Free- 
thinking.*'  In  these  sermons,  the  true  notion  of  exercising 
private  judgment  and  free-thmking  in  matters  of  reli^on  is 
fairly  and  niUy  stated ;  the  principal  objections  against  it 
are  answered ;  and  the  modem  art  of  free-thinking,  as  treated 
by  Collins,  is  ingeniously  refuted.  Dr.  Ibbot  published,  also, 
*  *  A  Translation  of  Puffendorf,  on  the  Relation  oetween  Church 
and  State**;  and  in  1776  weiv  published,  "Thirty-six  Dis- 
courses on  Practical  Suli^iects,  with  a  Life  of  the  Author,  by 
Dr.  Flexman**,  2  vols.  8vo.  Some  Verses  of  his  are  in 
Dodsley  *s  Collection,  vol.  v.  He  died  at  Camberwell,  April  6, 
1725,  in  the  forty-sixth  year  of  h»  age,  to  which  place  he  had 
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retired  for  the  purpose  of  recovering  his  health,  injured 
by  ooBstant  pteadiiag.  He  was  also  rector  of  St.  Paulas, 
^wadwell,  and  a  prebendary  of  the  collegiate  church  of 
Westminster,  where  he  was  buried. 

BEXWELL.  Thirty-five  miles.  St.  Mary.  P.  63.— Is  nearly 
eontigiioiisto  WestDereham,  and  takes  its  name  from  a  spring 
or  well  in  the  town,  and  a  beck  or  run  of  water  which  has 
its  rise  from  it,  called,  in  the  Saxon,  Bechesuuella.  In  those 
tiiBes  it  was  part  of  the  monastery  of  Ely.  Henry  H.  granted 
to  William,  bishop  of  Ely,  among  other  privileges,  a  weekly 
■Mrket  here  on  Thursday,  and  a  fair  to  be  held  every  year 
for  three  days,  on  Monday  in  Whitsun-wcek,  and  the  two 
Mlowiag  days.  In  the  sixth  of  Edward  I.  the  bishop  of 
Ely  had  the  advowson  of  the  church  here.  The  church  of 
Benrell  is  built  of  rag  or  car  stone,  dug  out  of  the  neigh- 
bcmring  pits.  It  has  a  nave  and  chancel,  both  of  equal 
height  and  breadth :  at  the  west  end  stands  a  round  tovrer, 
awl  on  that  an  octancular  one.  The  quoins  oi  every  angle 
are  of  freestone,  and  the  upper  part  embattled,  a  work  df 
Imter  date,  probably  erected  on  the  decay  of  the  old  round 
tower  about  1617,  when  WiUiam  Batchcroft,  of  thb  town, 
by  bis  will,  bequeathed  ^  to  the  stepyl  14ff.  4dr  In  this 
tower  hangs  one  bell:  the  nave  is  about  forty-six  feet  by 
nineteen.  Here  are  in8criptk>ns  to  the  memory  oi  the  Bex- 
wellsy  the  Batcfacrofts,  Ac 

BOUGHTON  (or  Bmd^n).  Thirty-eight  miles.  All- 
Saints.  P.  186.— Called  Butchetuna,  m  Domesday,  from 
a  winding  water  or  rivulet  that  divides  it  from  Barton  and 
Oxburgh,  or  from  that  large  pond  on  the  hill,  in  the  centre 
of  the  town ;  and  then  consisted  of  two  lordships,  Overhall 
and  Netherfaall.  The  church  is  of  fiint  and  boulder.  The 
nave  is  about  thirty-six  §tet  in  length,  and  tvirenty-three  in 
breadth,  covered  with  thatch.  At  the  vrest  end  stands  a 
four-square  tower,  erected  about  1416,  when  John  Elvered, 
redor  of  Oxburgh,  left  by  will  3s.  4c/.  to  the  new  tower 
bere,  in  which  hang  three  bells.  On  the  U^  of  the  spire 
was  a  cross,  wfaidi,  in  1644,  was  taken  down,  and  the  church- 
warden then  paid  3s.  4icL  on  that  account,  and  charged  it  in 
bis  rates,  as  he  did  6t.  B<L  for  one  Gelly*s  taking  a  view 
(to  break  in  pieces  the  saints  in  the  windows)  of  the  church, 
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and  charged  2s,  for  going  to  Lynn  to  take  ike  covenant. 
About  this  time,  the  rector  had  a  manse  and  thirty  acres  of 
glebe;  and  the  prior  of  Dunmow  was  patron.  Here  are 
Over  and  Nether  halb. 

CRIMPLESHAM.  Thirty-eight  miles.  Virgin  Mary. 
P.  279. — In  Domesday  book,  Crepelesham.  In  1608  the 
bishop  of  EW  presented  to  the  rectory  and  vicarage,  they 
being  grantea  to  that  see,  on  the  exchange  of  lands  belong- 
ing to  the  crown,  by  act  of  parliament.  After  this  we  meet 
with  no  presentation,  the  great  and  small  tithes  being  leased 
out  by  the  bishop  of  £ly  to  his  tenant.  The  church,  now 
served  by  a  stipendiary  curate,  is  a  single  pile,  built  with  a 
coarse  stone  found  in  the  neighbourhood,  with  a  square  em- 
battled tower,  in  which  are  five  large  bells.  On  the  pave- 
ment of  the  church  are  stones,  deprived  of  their  brasses, 
which  were  probably  belonging  to  the  Derehams.  Here  are 
the  manors  of  Stoke  Clare  Priory  or  College.  The  prior  of 
Tunbridges,  Crimpleshams,  Talbets,  Coldhams,  and  Wea- 
senham  manors. 

Toimere  was  a  town  near  Crimplesham :  the  site  was  in 
or  near  the  closes,  now  called  Great  and  Little  Torneres. 
The  town  has  been  destroyed  time  immemorial. 

DENVER.  Forty  miles.  St.  Mary.  P.  770.— Called 
Danefielda,  in  Domesday.  This  town  lies  two  miles  to  the 
left  on  the  road  to  Lynn.  The  church  consisted  of  two 
medieties,  or  rectories ;  one  called  St.  MichaeFs,  or  West- 
hall  mediety,  the  other,  St.  Peter*s,  or  East-haU  mediety. 
It  is  a  single  pile,  built  of  rag  stone,  out  of  the  neighbouring 
pits,  camerated  with  panels  of  wood,  and  covered  with  reed. 
At  the  west  end  is  a  four-square  tower,  and  upon  that  an 
octangular  spire  of  wood,  with  five  bells ;  against  the  north 
wall  is  an  achievement,  with  the  arms  of  the  professors  of 
physic  in  the  university  of  Cambridge,  and  of  Caius  college, 
impaling  Brady.  On  the  pavement  is  a  black  marble  grave  - 
stone  with  the  said  arms,  and  "  Depositum  Robert!  Brady, 
M.  D.  serenissimis  principibus  Carolo  et  Jacobo  2  dis 
medici  ordinarii,  regii  apud  Cantabr.  medicinie  professoris, 
coUegii  de  Gonville  et  Caius  40,  circiter  annos  custodis  vigi- 
lantissimi  at  benefactoris  munificentissimi,  qui  postquam 
rem  medicam  et  bistoricam  8umm4  diligenti^  et  fide,  tarn 
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praxiy  quam  scriptis  fceliciter  exoraaverat  apud  suos  Heiive- 
riemes  ubi  primuin  hauBerat  spiritum,  ultimum  clausit  diem. 
Aug.  19,  A.  D.  1700,  fetat.  sute  73." 

Robert  Bradt,  a  noted  historian  and  physician,  a 
natiTe  of  this  county,  was,  of  Cains  college,  Cambridge, 
Bachelor  of  physic.  Doctor  of  that  faculty,  master  of 
his  college  in  1660,  and  afterwards,  keeper  of  the  records 
in  the  tower.  In  1681  he  was  chosen  one  of  the  represen- 
tatives for  the^  university  of  Cambridge.  He  was  likewise 
physician  in  ordinary  to  the  king,  and  one  of  the  persons 
who  gave  in  their  depositions  concerning  the  birth  of  the 
|»ieten(ded  prince  of  Wales.  He  died  in  1700.  Brady  was 
an  accurate  writer,  and  a  curious  and  diligent  searcher  into 
our  ancient  records ;  but  hb  impartiality  has  been  called  in 
question,  particularly  by  those  who  contend  for  the  higher 
antiquity  of  pariiaments,  and  a  larger  proportion  of  popular 
influence  in  the  constitution.  Tyrrell  wrote  his  "  General 
History  of  England'*  in  opposition  to  that  of  Brady.  Dr. 
Gilbert  Stewart,  who  hated  all  Scotch  historians,  except 
himself,  maintains,  that  Hume  executed  his  history  on 
Brady's  principles,  but  allows  Brady  to  possess  an  excellent 
understanding  and  admirable  quickness.  Dr.  Stewart  as- 
serts also  that  he  was  the  slave  of  a  faction.  Dr.  Brady 
was  the  author  of  '*  A  Letter  on  the  Influence  of  Air"  <^c. ; 
but  his  largest  and  most  considerable  performance  was 
"  An  Introduction  to  the  Old  English  History'',  in  which  he 
advances  these  propositions:  "1.  That  the  representatives 
of  the  Commons  in  parliament  were  not  introduced  till  the 
forty-ninth  of  Henry  III.  2.  That  William  of  Normandy 
made  an  absolute  conquest  of  the  nation.  3.  That  the  suc- 
cession to  the  crown  of  England  is  hereditary,  not  elective.'' 
He  also  wrote  "  A  compleat  History  of  England,  from  the 
lirst  Entrance  of  the  Romans  to  the  End  of  Richard  II." ; 
**  An  Answer  to  '  Petyt  on  Parliaments'";  and  "  A  Treatise 
of  Cities  and  Burghs.  1640",  folio,  reprinted  in  1704.  Dr. 
Brady  gave  a  considerable  paternal  estate,  in  this  parish,  to 
Caius  college,  and  £500.  towards  the  buying  of  a  perpetual 
advowson. 

DEREHAM  (west).  Thirty-eight  miles.  St.  Andrew. 
P.  620. — Here  is  Curple  or  Pentney  Priory,  and  Timworth 
manors.  These  lordships  being  united,  and  belonging  to 
the  abbot  and  convent  of  West  Dereham,  came  to  the  crown 
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on  its  dm^ohition,  and  no  remained  till  granted  to  sir  Thomas 
Loyei,  of  East  Harling,  in  the  first  and  second  of  Philip 
and  Mary.  The  site  of  the  abbey  was  granted  to  the 
Dei^hams,  Sec.  The  family  of  De  Dereham  is  of  great 
antiquity :  Richard,  Nicholas,  and  Elias  de  Dereham  were 
brothers,  and  witnesses  to  Hubert,  the  archbish<^*s,  founda-. 
tion  deed  of  the  abbey  of  West  Dereham ;  and  from  thb 
Nicholas,  the  family  is  said  to  have  descended.  Thomas  de 
Dereham,  esq.  lord  of  Crimpleshara,  was  an  eminent  lawyer. 
In  the  fifth  of  Henry  IV.  and  in  the  seventh  of  Henry  VL 
he  was  justice  of  gaol  delivery  of  East  Dereham.  Sir  Richard 
Dereham  succeeded  to  this  estate  in  1082:  he  wasted  his 
money  in  foreign  parts,  so  that  his  estate  was  conveyed  to 
his  cousin,  sir  Thomas  Dereham.  Dereham  abbey  is  nearly 
a  mile  south  of  the  parish  church.  The  old  gate-house  or 
tower  is  still  standing  and  entire,  and  seems  to  have  been 
built  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VI. :  it  is  of  brick,  embattled, 
at  each  comer  rises  an  octangular  tower,  with  quoins  of 
freestone,  and  over  the  arch  of  the  gate  is  a  shiM  axure^ 
three  huekt*  kead$  caboied,  Or.:  the  buck's  head  in  base 
was  pierced  with  a  orosier-staff,  and  was  the  arms  of  the 
abbey.  This  staff  has  been  cut  out  some  time  past,  but  in 
the  bow  window  of  the  room  over  the  arch,  it  still  stands, 
painted  in  the  glass.  The  common  seal  of  the  abbey,  was, 
m  1429,  of  an  oblong  form,  and  red  wax — the  Virgin  Mary 
standing  under  an  arch,  holding  in  her  arms  the  chUd  Jesus; 
over  her  head,  a  star;  and  on  each  side  of  her,  an  angel 
with  a  palm  branch ;  the  legend — SkgiUum  abbatU  ei  am" 
veniUM  Sec,  Marie  de  Derkam.  On  each  side  of  this  elegant 
gate  or  tower,  adj<Hning  to  it,  sir  Thomas  Dereham,  the 
envoy  to  the  duke  of  Tuscany,  in  1697,  built  a  kmg,  stately, 
and  lofty  wing,  with  a  quadrangle  and  a  cloister  on  the  south 
side,  containing  many  grand  rooms,  galleries,  &c. :  these 
were  fitted  up  in  the  Italian  style.  In  awainscotted  parlour 
are  the  arms  of  Dereham,  Vere  Goddard,  Denver,  Anderton, 
Fincham,  Audley,  Lovel,  Catlyn,  Repps,  Guybon,  Carvile, 
Hamersley,  Montford,  Gawsel,  Pratt,  Heath,  Penniston, 
Painell,  Scott,  Booth,  Haltoft,  and  Bennet.  This  magnifi- 
cent seat  became  the  residence  of  the  earl  of  Montrath. 

In  this  parish,  south  of  the  town,  near  the  fens,  is  a 
farm  house,  called  Barsale,  accounted  formerly  a  lordship. 
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The  town  takai  its  name  from  the  British  word,  Dwr-waier^ 
being  near  the  fens^  and  the  river  Wissey.  Thus,  Dur-ham, 
Der^by,  &€•  There  were  two  churches  in  thb  town,  St. 
Andrew  and  St.  Peter :  the  former  of  these  is  the  one  now 
standing,  and  west  of  this  church  is  the  churchyard ;  the 
site  of  that  of  St.  Peter  may  be  perceived.  In  a  small 
panel,  on  the  summit  of  the  present  church,  is  the  por- 
traitare  of  St.  Andrew  jpainted  on  the  glass.  The  church  is 
a  nn^e  jHk,  built  of  flint  and  other  stone,  in  length  about 
fifty-two  feet  and  in  breadth  about  twenty ;  with  a  chancel 
tiiirty-three  feet  long  and  twenty,  broad,  covered  with 
tiiatch.  At  the  west  end  of  the  church  is  a  large  round 
tower  of  stone  found  in  the  neighbouring  pits,  called  rag 
stone ;  and  on  that,  on  the  decay  of  the  old  tower  in  the 
leini  of  Henry  VI.  was  raised  an  octangular  one  of  brick 
embattkd^  and  coped  with  freestone.  On  tke  summit  is  a 
c^  or  cover,  with  a  weathercock :  the  tower  has  four  large 
modem  bells.  Against  the  north  wall  of  the  chancel  b  a 
neat  marble  monument  to  the  memory  of  Robert  Dereham, 
esq.,  who,  it  is  said,  left  £8.  per  annum  to  West  Dereham, 
and  £2.  per  annum  to  Crimplesham  poor,  which  was  paid 
till  sir  Thomas  Dereham,  who  rebuilt  the  abbey,  refused  to 
pay  it.  Against  the  same  wall  is  a  beautifiil  monument  of 
marble,  worked  at  Florence,  with  a  shield[,  Dereham 
impaling  Vere  Ooddard  &c.  Against  the  south  wall  of 
the  chancel,  inclosed  in  iron  rails,  is  a  monument  of  mar- 
ble and  alabaster  rising  to  the  top  of  the  wall:  on  the 
summit  is  gule$  a  chetron  between  three  rnuUets,  Or, ;  the 
crest,  a  hawk  on  the  hire  for  Soame:  on  the  cornice,  a 
Cupid  mourning,  with  two  lamps.  On  a  base  of  veined 
marble,  stands  the  figure,  in  alabaster,  of  Col.  Soame  in 
armour,  *'  the  workmanship  of  an  eminent  Italian  carver, 
from  a  curious  picture."  On  the  pedestal  is  the  following 
inscription : — 

"  In  a  vault  near  this  place  lies  the  body  of  the  honourable  colonel 
Edmnnd  Soame.  of  Derham  Grange,  in  thU  parish,  ton  of  Edmand 
Soame,  of  London,  merchant,  and  Mary,  his  wife ;  which  Edmund 
was  one  of  the  sons  of  sir  William  Soame,  of  Thnrlow  hall,  In  Suffolk, 
and  the  the  danghter  of  Simon  Middleton,  of  Haeknty,  in  the  county* 
of  BiiddlMciy  esqnire.  In  the  reign  of  King  William  and  Qneen 
Hsry  he  went  a  ▼olontear  into  the  wars  of  Ireland,  and  to  their  ma- 
jesties' and  country's  services  dedicated  the  revenues  of  a  plentiful 
estate  which  he  inherited,  and  having  a  captain's  conunlssion  given 
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him  behared  himself  in  all  the  wars^  during  the  reign  of  that  kiog^ 
with  such  eminent  courage  and  fidelity,  that  when  Queen  Anne  came 
to  the  crown,  her  majestv  firit  rewarded  him  with  a  Uentenant- 
colonert  commission,  and  afterwards  with  the  command  of  a  reaiment ; 
and  l>eing  by  his  sovereign  sent  on  an  expedition  into  Spain,  he  died 
as  he  was  going,  at  Torbay,  in  DeYonshircy  September  8, 1706,  in  the 
88th  year  of  his  ace;  l>eing  thus  immaturely  cut  oflT  when  he  was  in 
pursuit  of,  and  ready  to  be  rewarded  with,  the  highest  military  honours. 
In  the  time  of  peace,  and  during  the  recess  of  arms^  he  was  several 
years  a  representative  in  parliament  for  the  ancient  borough  of  Thet- 
ford,  in  this  county,  where  he  approved  himself  to  be  as  true  and 
faithful  a  patriot  in  the  senate-house  as  he  was  a  brave  and  honourable 
commander  in  the  field." 

In  the  same  vault  lies  the  body  of  his  only  sister,  Margaret 
Green,  who  died  August  10, 1710,  relict  of  GTiles  Green,  esq. 
according  to  her  desire,  she  was  buried  between  her  husband 
and  her  brother ;  and  in  her  last  will  requested  her  executrix 
to  erect  this  monument. 

William  and  John  Milsop,  in  1660,  gave  each  £20.  with 
which  a  town  close,  in  Mlimtoft  Field,  was  purchased,  con- 
taining two  acres  and  a  half,  which  let  at  two  pounds  per 
annum,  and  was  given  to  the  poor.  Gregory  Lovel,  esq.  gave 
by  will  £500.  widi  whidi  land  was  bought,  at  Upwell,  in  this 
hundred,  let  at  about  thirty  pounds  per  annum ;  he  appomted 
a  sermon  to  be  preached  in  this  church  on  Lady-day,  Mid- 
summer, and  St.  Thomas*  day,  by  the  curate  of  the  parish, 
and  40«.  for  each  sermon,  to  be  paid  to  him ;  the  rest  to 
the  most  necessitous  poor. 

In  1706  Mrs.  Green,  of  Dereham  Grange,  gave  a  large 
silver  flagon,  and  inclosed  the  communion  table  with  decent 
rails  and  banisters. 

West  Dereham  abbey  was  founded  in  the  reign  of  Henry 
II.  by  Hubert  Walter,  then  dean  of  York  (1163).  It  was 
dedicated  to  God  and  the  Virgin  Mary,  for  regular  canons 
of  the  premonstratension  order,  who  were  to  pray  for  his 
own  soul,  the  souls  of  his  father  and  mother,  Kalph  de 
Glanville,  justiciary  of  England  (who  had  the  care  of  his 
education),  and  Berta,  his  wife. 

Hubert  Walter  was  a  native  of  this  town,  and  bred 
up  under  the  famous  lord  chief  justice  Glanville.  He  was 
the  son  of  Hervey  Walter,  brother  of  Theobald  Walter, 
diief  butler  of  Ireland,  from  whom  the  noble  fionily  of 
Butler,  duke  of  Ormond,  is  descended.  The  first  pre- 
ferment in  the  church  we  find  him  possessed  of,  was  a 
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ftMirth  part  or  portion  of  the  church  of  Felmingham,  in 
this  county.  After  this,  he  was  dean  of  York,  one  of  the 
barons  of  the  Exchequer,  bishop  of  Salisbury,  and  arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury's  legate  to  the  pope,  loitl  chancellor, 
and  chief  justice  of  England :  no  clergyman  before  or  afler 
him  had  so  gpreat  a  power  and  authority,  and  no  man  ever 
used  it  with  greater  prudence  and  moderation.  He  was 
prime  minister  to  the  kings  Richard  I.  and  John :  from  the 
latter  he  had  a  grant  of  the  custody  of  the  castle  and  forest  of 
Windsor.  In  &e  first  of  king  John  was  granted  to  the  abbot 
and  conyent  of  West  Dereham  a  weekly  market,  on  Wed- 
nesday, and  an  annual  fair  for  four  da^s ;  viz.  on  St.  Mat- 
thew's and  the  three  following  days,  with  toll,  stallage,  and 
all  liberties  belonging  to  a  market  and  fair ;  dated  at  West- 
minster, June  10.  John  gave  also  many  other  grants  and 
pririleges  to  this  abbey.  Sir  William  Howard,  the  famous 
judge,  ancestor  of  the  dukes  of  Norfolk,  among  many  other 
grants,  gave  lands  in  Terrington  and  Tilney  to  this  abbey, 
in  the  twenty-ninth  of  Edwaid  I.  In  the  reign  of  Henry  III. 
the  seal  of  the  abbey  was  a  dexter-hand  holding  a  croiter 
ertd;  alluding  probably  to  their  founder,  Hubert  Walter. 
In  the  fourteenth  of  Henry  VIII.  the  bailiff  of  the  bishop 
of  Ely  had  orders  to  distrain  on  the  abbot  of  West  Dereham, 
Paul  de  Tilney,  holding  a  fishery  at  March,  in  the  Isle  of 
Ely,  by  knight's  service  of  that  bishop ;  five  pounds  being 
theii  due,  and  two  shillings  for  relief.  At  the  dissolution 
he  surrendered  the  abbey,  obtained  a  pension  from  the 
crown  of  £66. 13ff.  4d.  per  annum,  and  in  1544  was  insti- 
tuted rector  of  Boughton :  he  died  in  1548.  At  the  disso- 
lution several  of  the  canons  of  this  house  were  found  guilty 
of  the  most  shameful  incontinence. 

The  very  extensive  town  of  West  Dereham  is  situate 
between  the  turnpike-road  leading  from  Lynn  to  Newmarket 
and  the  marsh  grounds.  The  church  stands  on  an  eminence 
which  commands  a  vast  prospect  over  the  level  of  fens 
into  Cambridgeshire  and  Suffolk,  and  the  magnificent  seat 
called  Dereham  Abbey,  is  beautifully  environed  with  wood 
and  w^er ;  it  is  four  miles  from  Downham,  twelve  from 
Lynn  Regis,  and  three  from  Stoke  Ferry. 

Died,  at  Rome,  in  1793,  sir  Thomas  Dereham,  of 
Dereham  Abbey,  hart.,  and  buried  in  the  church  of  St. 
Thomas,  belonging  to  the  English  nation.     He  was  son  (»f 
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9i|r  Ricbaid  Dcrehniiiy  by  lady  Villers,  eldest  daughter  of 
viscount  Purbecl^ ;  fmd  was  educated  at  the  court  of  the 
li^te  duke  of  Tiiseauy,  Berides  a  fiue  nictuie  to  the  cheva- 
lier de  St.  George,  and  other  legaetes,  he  left  a  considerable 
sum  to  the  college  J)e  Propaganda,  for  two  English  students 
to  go  as  missionaries  to  England.  OmU$\  Mag. — In  January, 
J  81 3,  died,  at  West  Dereham,  Mr,  T.  Armfltr<mg,  hi  the  101st 
year  of  his  age.  H0  was  for  upwards  of  thirty  years  derk  of 
the  parish. 

DOWNHAM.  Forty-two  miles.  St.Edmund.  Pi3044.— 
Here  are  the  manors  of  the  abbot  of  Ramsey,  Ingoldesthorpe, 
and  Bardolph.  This  town  is  written  Dundkam  in  Domesoay 
book,  and  b^  old  writers  is  called  Downham  Bfarket,  and 
Powi^ham  Hithe.  Sir  H.  Spelman  says  that  the  market  was 
of  great  antiquity,  beinff  confirmed  by  Edward  the  Confessor. 
The  principal  manor  here,  with  the  whole  hundred,  was 

S'iven  by  king  Edgar  to  Ramsay  abbey,  in  Huntingdonshire. 
y  Heniy  III.  the  abbot  was  mvested  with  authority  to  try 
and  exe^nite  malefactors,  at  *^  his  gallows  of  Downham.*' 
The  town  -is  seated  on  a  hill  to  the  east  of  the  Ouse,  over 
which  and  the  fens  it  has  an  extensive  prospect,  and  takes 
its  name  frQm  its  site,  a  Amn,  or  dwelling,  on  a  dm,  cfotm,  or 
hill.  Downham  is  an  agrec^dile  town,  remarkably  pleasant 
and  healthy,  well  pftved,  has  a  good  market  on  Saturdays 
and  Mondays,  is  well  sup[died  with  fish  and  fowl  from. the 
neighbouring  fens,  and  has  a  stone  bridge  over  the  Ouse,  with 
a  turnpike  leading  to  Outwell,  Wbbech,  drc.  The  Ouse  re- 
ceives the  waters  of  the  Cam  at  Danver  sluices  (a  noble 
piece  of  stone-work),  and  those  of  the  Nyne  at  Salter's  Load 
sluice,  after  which  it  empties  itself  into  the  German  sea,  at 
Lynn.  It  is  recorded,  by  HolUnahed,  that  in  1568  seventeen 
monstrous  fishes,  measuring  from  twenty  to  twentynseven 
fe^  in  length,  were  caught  at  Ouse  or  Downham  bridge.  The 
soil  in  the  neighbourh<K>d  of  this  town,  except  the  p^ts  lying 
near  the  marshes,  b  in  pari  light  sand,  ajid  in  part  clay ; 
and  the  sand  pits  have  beautiftil  veius  of  different  cokmis. 
Here  are  bowling-greens  for  the  use  of  the  inhabitants. 
The  post-office  shuts  at  three  o^clock.  Nesur  to  the  bridge 
was  a  nwrket  kept  for  buMer,  every  Moaday,  where,  in 
the  height  of  the  summer  and  spring,  soQie  thousands  of 
firkins    were    annually  bought    by  factors   and    sent    by 
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water  to  Cambridge,  and  from  thence  to  London  by  land 
carriage ;  and  this  Downham  bntt^  Is  ^lere  called  Cambridge 
batter.  But  this  article  is  now  taken  for  sale  to  Swaffham. 
It  is  sald»  from  good  authority,  that  90,000  firkins  have 
gone  from  hence  in  one  year  by  water  to  London,  via  Cam- 
bridge.— Omigh*$  Camden,  vol.  ii.  p.  110. 

A  descendant  of  lord  Bardolph,  in  the  thirty-seeond  of 
Henry  YI.  leased  the  bridge  here  at  a  rent  of  Ids.  4d,  per 
annum,  the  parties  being  obliged  to  keep  it  ifl  repair,  and 
to  take  the  accustomed  tolls,  from  which  all  the  tenants, 
fiurmers,  residents,  ^c,  of  the  said  lord  of  the  manor  of 
Stow  Bardolph  were  exempts  Dr.  Badgcroft^  master  of 
Cains  college,  Cambridge,  left  by  will  £100.  to  tiiis  town  to 
clothe  the  poor,  provide  fuel,  &c,  with  which  land  is  pur- 
chased. The  diurch,  is  a  neat  building,  situate  on  a  rising 
ground,  the  ascent  to  which,  on  the  north-west,  is  by  a  flight 
cf  brick  steps,  and  on  the  south  by  a  gnidual  rising,  and  is 
ornamented  with  a  row  of  lime  trees,— consists  of  a  nave,  a 
north  and  south  aisle,  built  of  rag  stone  and  covered  with 
lead  ;  at  the  west  end  stands  a  low  four-square  tower,  em- 
battled, and  with  buttresses,  quoins,  Ac*  of  freestone ;  upon 
this  is  erected  a  small  spire  of  wood  covered  with  lead,  in 
which  are  five  bells.  The  vault  of  the  nave  is  supported  by 
pillars,  forming  ten  arches  ;  the  roof  is  of  oak ;  and  at  the 
west  end  is  a  neat  gallery  veneered.  Here  is  an  ancient 
oetangnlar  font,  with  a  shield  on  each  angle,  viz<  two  arrows 
in  9aUiT€j  with  a  crown  aeer  them,  to  set  forth  the  shield  of 
St.  Edmund ;  three  e$eaUop$,  St.  James ;  a  crass,  St.  George ; 
two  swords  in  saltire,  St.  Paul ;  a  saltire,  St.  Andrew ;  two 
hof  in  saUire,  St.  Peter ;  a  cross,  with  two  spears  in  saltire, 
wiik  a  crown  of  thorns  on  the  head  of  the  cross,  our  Saviour*s 
shield ;  the  other  is  obscure.  In  the  nave  hangs  on  a  piece 
of  iron-work  a  glass  or  chrystel  brandi  with  eight  socxets. 
Thb  nave  is  in  length  about  sixty-two  feet,  and  in  breadth, 
with  the  two  aisles,  about  forty-five.  The  chancel  is  came- 
rated  and  covered  with  reed ;  it  is  in  length  about  thirty-four, 
and  in  breadth  about  sixteen  feet.  Against  the  north  wall 
is  a  stone  with  ^is  inscription : 

^  Radulphui  Hars,  Bsron,  hajm  tecti  materiam  ex  pio  erga 
Dema  nee  mioiii  benevolo,  erga-rectorem  affectn  libera  siippeditavit 
Mao  Dom.  iroa." 

C^tignous    to  the  church  were  formerly  some  monastic 
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buildiugs,  particularly  a  priory  of  Benedictine  monks. 
Downham  is  twelve  miles  from  Lynn,  thirty-five  from  Cam* 
bridge,  thirteen  from  Wisbech,  and  fourteen  from  Swaff ham. 
Near  the  foot  of  the  bridge,  opposite  to  Downham,  stood 
an  old  hermitage,  or  cell,  prolNU[>ly  founded  by  lord  Bardolph. 
The  fairs  are  held  on  February  3,  May  8,  and  November  13. 
Died,  at  Downham,  in  May>  1807,  in  consequence  of  exces- 
sive drinking,  Martin  King,  some  time  booi§  at  the  Castle  inn, 
Downham.  He  was  under  four  feet  in  height,  and  was  for- 
merly shewn  as  a  dwarf. 

Zachary  Clarke,  one  of  the  people  called  Quakers, 
died  at  Downham,  in  August,  1815.  He  established  a 
free-school  on  Dr.  Bells  system,  and  annually  distributed 
provisions,  money,  and  firing  to  the  poor  of  Downhan  and 
two  or  three  neighbouring  villages; — indeed  his  whole  life 
seems  to  have  l^n  spent  in  relieving  the  distresses  of  his 
fellow-creatures.  Observing  that  various  charitable  dona- 
tions were  often  misapplied,  he,  at  a  very  great  expense, 
collected  and  printed  **  An  Account  of  the  difierent  Charities, 
belonging  to  the  Poor,  in  the  County  of  Norfolk.'*  1812,  7<. 
8vo.  By  his  exertions  many  legacies  that  had  been  impro- 
perly applied,  or  entirely  neglected,  have  been  recovered 
and  distributed  agreeably  to  the  wills  of  the  donors. 

FINCHAM.  Thirty-seven  miles.  St.  Martin  and  St. 
Michael.  P.  708. — In  Domesday-book,  Phincham;  it  takes 
its  name  firom  being  seated  in  low  meadows— hence  FmcA-ley, 
FtNcikm-field ,  &c.  Here  are  the  manors  of  Comb,  Bonefield , 
Newland,  Newhall,  Neleshall,  Fareswell,  Curple,  Grand- 
court  and  Talbot,  Littlewell,  Fincham,  Bumham  or  Bron- 
ham.  Brothers,  and  Bainard  Halls. — Fincham  St.  Martin*s 
is  a  large,  regular,  well-built  church,  of  flint,  boulder,  &c, ; 
at  the  west  end  of  the  nave  is  a  very  lofty  four-square  tower 
of  flint,  with  quoins  and  battlements  of  freestone  neatly 
worked  on  the  buttresses;  and  also  on  the  embattlements may 
be  seen  the  arms  of  Fincham,  the  founders  or  benefactors 
of  this  pile.  In  the  tower  hang  four  bells ;  on  the  least  is 
this  inscription,  "  Saneta  Maria  ora  pro  nobii** :  and  on  the 
tenor,  **  ViventiM  misere  Pater  Omnipotens  miMerere.**  The 
latter  bell  was  used  on  the  death  of  any  person,  and  called 
the  soul  peal  or  passing  bell.  The  roof  of  this  church  is  of 
good  oak,  supported  by  principals,  on  the  heads  of  which  are 
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angels,  and  monks  in  their  cowls  and  habits^  but  with  faces 
of  daemons  and  fnries.  The  vault  of  the  nave  is  supported 
by  ten  arches,  five  on  each  side,  with  a  like  number  of  win- 
dows over  them.  The  body  of  the  nave  is  ornamented  with 
emblematical  designs  of  the  date  of  the  ohtnrch.  The  nave  is 
in  length  eighty-three  feet  by  forty-three^  indudtng  aisles. 
On  one  of  the  gravestones  is  the  portraiture  of  a  woman  in 
her  shroud  with  her  hands  across,  but  the  legend  has  va- 
nished. On  another  stone  is  an  effigy  of  a  woman  in  her 
shroud,  the  legend  remaining;  by  tl^  incision  of  the  stone 
it  appears  that  here  was  also  the  portraiture  of  a  man  in  his 
shroud,  between  his  two  wives ;  part  of  the  figure  of  the 
other  woman  was  preserved  in  the  chest.  Here  were  also 
several  shields,  brasses,  &c.  which  are  now  gone.  Blomefield 
mentions,  "  The  large  stone  font,*  which  stands  at  the 
west  end  of  the  have,  with  a  four-square  bason  of  a  yard 
square.  On  the  south  side  or  square  are  the  fiffures  of  three 
men,  under  three  arches  of  stone,  in  a  very  rud^  and  antique 
dress :  on  the  west  side  is  something  resembling  a  crib  or 
manger  and  a  child  therein,  over  that  two  heads  (like  oxen) 
but  broken,  also  above  them  something  like  a  star,  to  set 
forth  the  Birth  of  our  Saviour  and  the  Wise  Men  wiUi  their 
offerings;  on  this  square  are  also  two  figures,  one  much 
broken,  the  other  like  an  ancient  druid,  probably  to  repre- 
sent John  the  Baptist :  on  the  north  side  is  the  figure  of  a 
bishop  in  his  robes,  with  a  mitre  and  crosier  staff,  and  is 
likely  to  represent  St.  Augustine,  the  apostle  of  the  English ; 
the  second  figure  is  like  that  of  a  priest  in  a  pulpit  or  desk, 
and  the  third  figure  is  obscure :  on  the  east  side  is  Adam 
and  Eve,  and  another  figure  not  to  be  seen  / — the  font  here 
is  joined  to  a  pillar.**  Thus  Mr.  Blomefield  ;  but  this  de- 
scription, says  Mr.  Gough,  is  erroneous.  "  The  figures  on 
the  south  side  may  not  be  easily  explained,  unless  we  suppose 
the  middle  one,  on  the  west,  represents  Christ's  Resurrec- 
tion, and  then  these  three  figures  will  be  the  soldiers,  guard- 
ing the  sepulchre.  What  Blomefield  takes  for  the  manger 
oxen's  heads,  and  star,  is  now  too  indistinct ;  but  it  is  not 
improbable  that  the  history  of  our  Saviour's  birth,  baptism, 
and  resurrection,  might  be  introduced  on  this  fo^it,  in  con- 
trast with  the  Fall  exhibited  on  the  east  side,  where  the 

•  See  a  putt  of  U  In  tbe  Arcke^Uglm^ 
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blank  space  mf^y  have  cootaiiied  the  tfee  and  aerpent.  The 
north  face  clearly  e^hibiln  the  Paptjam  of  Chriat  and  the 
descent  of  the  dov^  over  him ;  the  biahop  at  one  aide  may 
be  St.  Nieholaa,  the  patron  of  ehildren,  and  the  figure  oa 
the  other,  St.  John  the  Baptiat.  Tbia  font  haa  e^ently 
been  raised  on  a  more  modem  pedestal.  The  neat  Taria- 
tion  I  take  to  be  the  hexagonal  or  o^tanffnlar  ibrm«  on  a 
shaft  of  the  like  shape^  the  upper  part  qivided  into  com- 
partmentSy  adofned  iidtb  qnatfefoils  filled  with  coats  of  ar- 
monr,  initials,  roaes,  embleqis  of  the  Trinity,  inatrnmenta 
of  the  passion,  mevehanta*  a»arka,  bnats  of  angeb,  symbok 
of  the  evanffeUats,  and  ether  devices ;  and  t)^  lower  part 
or  shaft,  wi&  apostles  or  saints  in  niches.*'  Arckmojaj/ia, 
vol.  X.  p.  190.  At  the  east  end  of  the  aouth  aisle,  is  an 
ascent  to  an  akar;  and  in  the  east  window  is  the  efE^  of 
some  abbess  or  saint,  with  her  crosier  staff  and  crown. 
The  east  end  of  the  north  aisle  is  similarly  constructed 
and  embellished ;  and  in  the  cMt  window,  when  Blome- 
field  wrote  his  acconnt,  were  the  effigies  of  Marjr,  anmamed 
Salome,  the  wife  of  Zebedee,  with  her  two  little  children 
by  her  side,  St.  John  and  St.  James  3  John  in  a  bine  gown, 
bearing  inhishaAdacOpwithadiagonissuiiM^oiitof  it,  and 
James  in  a  green  |;own,  with  an  e^^op  sheU  in  his  hand. 
The  chancel  is  divided  from  the  n%ve  by  a  screen,  over 
which  are  painted  the  Commandments  and  the  king*s  arma. 
The  ch^cel  is  thirty-one  feet  in  length  by  nineteen.  On 
the  pn^it  is  painted,  ^'  Giegorv  Watson,  servant  to  the 
right  worshipml  sir  Francis  Gawdye,  knt.,  made  this  at  his 
own  charge,  anno  IXomi^  1604."  On  the  north  side  of  the 
chancel  is  a  vestry  covered  with  lead,  and  in  the  wall  a 
niche.  On  the  tenth  of  October,  1350,  this  church  was 
appropriated  by  the  bishop  of  Norwich  to  the  monastery  of 
ShoMldam»  and  a ykaiage  was  settled:  the  vicar  was  to  have 
a  convenient  dwelling  and  ten  pounds  per  annum ;  the  bishop 
of  Norwich  to  nominate  and  to  have  a  pensvon  of  twenty- 
four  shillings  per  annum,  and  the  prior  was  to  present  the 
vicar:  the  latter  was  taxed  at  seven  marks  and  a  half  per 
annum,  and  the  pnor  and  convent,  for  their  tenths,  ^.  4d. 
per  annum.  In  1354  WiHiam,  biahop  of  Noirwich,  appro- 
priated the  altarage,  i\m  tithes  of  hay>  wool,  milk,  flax,  and 
hemp,  chickens,  colts,  lambs,  pigs,  &c.,  and  one  hundred 
shillings  per  annum*  to  the  vicar. 
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The  toim  of  Fiiich«m  ini«  ia^ioscd  br^  ftet  of  parlmm^itt 
•boat  tbe  yc«r  1774,  btfiiig  oile  of  the  firaft  of  the  ineloMd 
tamim  m  tltti  hondtod,  aad  k  stai^  to  have  been  very 
flgiMily  ioftmeA  ^reby;  Imt,  hi  17^1^  the  tenib  of  the 
diffeteat  owMta  weM  neaa^  dotfhled,  the  «ttaU  cottages 
imeived  a  great  addilioft  of  laad»  add  the  gi^owth  of  tur- 
nipa  aad  €&feft  which  were  never  cultivated  before,  em- 
pMjred  all  the  hasde  whieh  before  Were  oblq^ed  to  resort  to 
otiMf  towns  fof  ^  liviag«  The  toWki  of  Fkiehatn  is  sitaated 
OD  the  turnpike-road  leading  from  Swaffham,  seven  miles 
and  a  half^  to  Downham  five  and  a  half,  and  is  a  place  of 
tome  tnAe.  The  deanery  of  Fincham  is  ki  ttle  archdea- 
cmaj  of  Norfolk,  and  diecese  of  Norwich.  The  deans  were 
alway»  collated  by  the  bishops  of  tfant  see— Ihe  last  dean 
oeeitfB'  Ml  151S.  This  town  i^tves  name  to  a  deanery,  called 
hook  h  Ae  deitferv  of  Fiweham,  which  kcludes  the  whole 
haadred  and  m  half  of  CladLcloBe.  A  mansioft,  now  Occu- 
pied as  a  fiunai-hoase  in  this  pari^,  built  about  the  rei^  of 
of  Edkvard  !¥.,  eihihits  an  early  specimen  of  the  revived 
Gieciaa  style  in  domestic  architecture,  in  a  circular  entrtmee 
tathe  hM,  which  entiuace  has  piUairs  of  the  Ionic  order, 
bearing  some  resembbmee  to  the  gateway  of  Casus  College, 
Cambridge.  The  Rev.  Robert  Forby,  M^A.,  rector  of 
Fincham,  was  the  author  of  "A  Letter  to  the  Bishop  of 
Novwich,  on  some  Passages  in  the  Reports  of  two  Speeches 
said  to  have  been  add^eued  by  his  Lordship  to  the  Church 
ftfissioBary  Association  amd  the  Bibte  Society*'.   181^.  8vo. 

FODDUtSTON  (or  Fo$ion).^A  small  viAage  on  the 
LomIdb  road' to  Lynn,  called  Fostbn^Gap:  written  Fodeston 
and  Fodesthorpe  in  Domesday-book.  The  chief  lordship 
was  in  the  church  of  Ely.  Resisting  the  claim  of  one  of 
the  Cooqaerof's  lords,  ^e  church  maintained  her  right, 
and  the  prior  of  Ely  was  lord,  and  so  continued  to  the 
dissoluCion,.  when  it  was-  g^ranted  to  the  dean  and  chapter 
of  Ely,  where  it  continues.  Here  was  formerly  a  church, 
of  wbieh  there  are  not  now  any  remains :  it  was  a  rectory, 
dedicated  to  St.  Peter,  and  situate  clos^e  on  the  west  side 
of  the  turnpike-road,  near  the  ninety-fifth  milestone  from 
London. 

FORDHAM.    Thirty-six  miles.    St.  Mary.     P^  1^.-^ 
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This  ▼illaffe,  two  miles  from  DenTer,  lies  east  of  the  great 
Quse,  and  north  of  the  river  Wissey.  Here  is  a  causeway 
ever  the  fenny  ground  to  Hilgay,  often  overflowed,  but 
fordable,  from  which  the  village  probably  took  its  name. 
The  old  church  was  a  small  pile,  which  falling  down  was 
rebuilt  in  1730.  This  town  lies  on  the  tumoike-road  from 
Downham  and  I^ynn  to  Ely,  Cambridge,  and  London. 

Snorehall  was  a  village  in  the  Confessor^s  time,  nothing 
of  which  now  remains  but  part  of  an  old  hall,  now  a  farm- 
house, east  of  Fordham. 

HILOAY  (HUgey  or  Helgay).  Forty-two  miles.  All 
Saints.  P.  9^. — A  village  on  a  hill,  surrounded  with  water 
and  fens,  on  the  south  side  of  the  river  Wissey,  near  its 
fall  into  the  Ouse.  The  churoh  consists  of  two  aisles,  co- 
vered with  lead,  and  a  tower,  built  at  the  west  end  of  rag- 
stone,  in  which  are  five  bells.  Against  the  wall  of  the  south 
aisle  is  a  mural  monument,  with  the  small  effigies  of  a  man, 
his  wife,  and  child,  all  on  their  knees,  with  a  desk  before 
them,  inscribed  to  the  memory  of  Henry  Howe  and  his 
wife,  1592  and  4.  The  roof  of  the  south  aisle  has  been 
curiously  painted  with  the  arms  of  many  benefactors.  In 
the  north  aisle,  in  a  window,  was  the  portraiture  of  a  knight 
in  armour,  kneeling,  with  the  arms  of  Kerdiston,  and  that 
of  his  lady,  with  an  €raie  for  them.  The  village  of  Hilgay 
stands  on  an  eminence  by  the  g^reat  level,  called  Bedford  level : 
the  turnpike-road  from  Lynn  to  Cambridge  runs  through  the 
town. — Here  are  the  manors  of  Wood  Hall,  Massinffham  or 
Curteys,  and  Modeney  priory ;  ^he  former  was  in  Uie  pos- 
session of  the  Wrays,  and  of  a  daughter  of  the  celebmted 
Jeremy  Taylor. 

MARHAM  (a/uuCHBRRYMARHAM).  Thirty-four  miles. 
Holy  Trinity.  P.  678. — So  called  from  a  large  marsh  or 
moor  near  it,  which,  being  often  overflowed,  gives  it  the 
appearance  of  a  mere*  At  the  grand  survey,  this  village 
appears  to  have  been  the  capital  lordship  of  the  church  of 
Ely.  The  abbey  manor  here  was  held  by  the  earls  Warren, 
of  the  same  church ;  and  in  the  first  of  king  John,  there 
was  a  suit  between  the  bishop  of  Ely,  and  Hamlin  Plan- 
tagenet,  earl  of  Warren,  when  the  latter  acknowledged  it 
to  belong  to  the  see  of  Ely;   and  the  bishop  granted  the 
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carl  and  his  heirs  to  hold  it  of  that  see.  The  produce  of  it 
was  set  apart  as  a  farm,  and  appointed  for  the  entertain- 
ment of  strangers.  There  weft  formerly  two  churches  at 
Bfarfaam^-one  dedicated  to  St.  Andrew,  the  other  to  the 
Holj  Trinity ;  the  last  is  still  standing,  and  has  a  nave  with 
a  sonth  able,  and  a  chancel,  of  rag-stone,  with  a  lofty 
sqoare  tower  of  flint  stones.  At  the  east  end  of  the  nave 
lie  several  marhle  gravestones  for  the  Shouldhams,  Sec;  their 
inscriptions,  shields  of  brass,  &c.  are  all  gone.  At  the  east 
end  of  the  south  aisle,  is  a  large  altar  tomb,  with  the  statue 
of  a  man  in  complete  armour,  a  Hon  cauehant^  at  his  feet, 
and  also  an  effigy  of  his  wife — both  are  of  chalk  stone, 
painted  over,  with  an  inscription  to  the  memory  of  John 
Steward  and  his  wife,  1604.*  Sir  Robert  Stewaitl,  of  this 
family,  b  said  to  have  encountered  a  lion  in  France,  and 
hb  sword  being  broken  in  the  engagement,  he  seized  on  a 
staff,  and  with  that  slew  the  savage  beast,  for  which  action 
the  French  king  gave  him  the  bearing  of  the  lion  and  ragged 
staff.*  The  church  of  St.  Andrew  stood  in  the  close,  near 
to  the  vicar*s  house,  the  site  of  which  b  still  to  be  seen  by 
the  wall  of  flint  in  some  places.  It  was  standing  in  1428. 
Sir  Ralph  Hare,  Knight  of  the  Bath,  presented  it  to  the 
rectories  of  thb  church  in  1616 ;  and  gave  to  the  masters, 
fellows,  and  scholars,  of  St.  John*s  college,  Cambridge, 
and  their  successors,  all  the  rectory,  parsonage,  and  church 
ef  Marfaam,  in  thb  county,  with  all  its  rights,  &c.,  glebe 
lands,  tithes  of  com  and  hay,  and  advowson  of  the  vicarage : 
the  masters  and  fellows  to  employ  the  profits  for  three  years, 
for  the  new  erecting  a  spacious  library  there,  and  the  over- 
plus money  to  go  towards  the  maintenance  of  thirW  of  the 
poorest  and  best-dbposed  scholars ;  the  bequest  is  dated 
April  13,  1623.  In  the  field  of  Marham,  east  of  the  vicar*s 
house,  b  Chapel  hill,  and  a  clay  pit,  where  a  hermit  had 
hb  station.  The  chapel  was  dedicated  to  St.  Guthlake. 
— This  village  contains  between  four  and  five  thousand 
acres  of  land,  of  which  nearly  one  half  consists  of  commons 
and  fold-course  lands ;  is  remarkable  for  its  produce,  and 
for  plenty  of  game ;  and  the  smeethe  or  fold-course  is  per- 
haps the  largest  and  finest  piece  of  grass  turf  in  the  county^ 
In  the  Houghton  sporting  seation,  the  two  first  weeks  of 

•  Stt  Arektvhgia,  vol.  ir.  p.  17«,  ^hh  a  pUte. 
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February  and  November,  considerable  maldiei»  for  mnnmg 
with  greyhounds  of  the  most  excellent  breed,  are  made  1^ 
the  sporting  gentlemen  o^  this  county.  The  hares  are 
also  tne  strongest  and  best  runners  in  the  kingdom ;  and 
the  lords  of  the  manors,  by  special  order,  prohibit  coutsing 
and  hare  hunting  at  these  two  seasons  of  the  year. — ^Here 
are  the  manors  of  the  Abbey,  Belets  and  Denhams,  Skould- 
hams  ;*  Westacre  priory.  Old  hall,  and  the  abbey  and  nun- 
nery of  Mareham :  this  latter  stood  a  little  westward  of  the 
C resent  church  of  Mareham  (the  common  way  or  road  orIt 
eing  between  them),  in  a  large  pasture  dose,  inclosed  with 
walls  of  clunch,  or  chalk-stone.  In  the  said  close  is  a  farm- 
house with  large  bams,  built  probably  out  of  the  rams  of 
the  abbey.  The  most  remarkable  building  now  remaining 
is  a  very  lofty  wall  of  duBch-stone,  running  east  and  west, 
in  lengtn  about  seventy-three  ieet ;  this  was  the  south  wall 
of  the  church  oi  chapd  of  the  said  abbey ;  near  the  summit 
of  this  wall  were  four  oval  windows.  The  whole  length  of  the 
chapel  was  about  ninety-nine  feet,  the  breadth,  about  thirty. 

RYSTON.  Thirty-eight  mUes.  St.  Midrad.  P.  S5.— 
Called  also  WeM  Rysion.  The  church  stands  in  a  idd  by 
itiidf,  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  Ryston  hall,  is  a  single 
pile,  ajui  has  a  small  four-square  tower.  On  the  pavement 
Lies  a  marble  stone,  to  the  memory  of  sir  Raget  Pralt,  wIm 
died  in  1684 ;  and  against  the  north  wall  an  altar  rmou- 
ment,  on  which  lies  1^  statue  of  a  lady  at  full  length,  in  a 
recumbent  posture,  supporting  her  head  with  her  right 
hand,  which  rests  on  a  cushion.  The  body  of  the  monn^- 
ment  is  (Mmamenied  with  flowers,  fruit,  ^m.,  and  is  to  the 
memory  of  lady  Pratt,  whose  first  husband  was  sir  Roger 
Pratt.  Ryston  is  a  depopulated  village.  Ru  g^ves  name 
to  many  towns;  as  Risby,  in  Suibw,  Yorkshire,  ^c — 
Ryston  hall,  the  residence  of  Edwavd  Roger  Pratt,  esq.,  ia 
a  handsome  modem-built  house,  situated  in  a  padL,  beauti- 
fully didipoaed  with  pkatations.  Here  is  West  Ryston  manor 
and  Walpole  hall. 


•  In  the  tbir^l  ol  Edward  L  air  WUlUm  Belct,  m  Ibrd,  claini«d  to  ha¥«  the  wiise 
Ac  of  hittenanu,  and  *'  to  have  bnllt  a  cutle  to  the  king's  prejudice,  and  that  of  his 
caaUa  at  Vorwieh;  aad  that  if  a  war  ihoild  happen  (wMek God  fbrtrfd)  the  Mng^ 
enemiea  might  hare  reception,  and  destroj  the  covntrr  and  the  neighboaring  religions 
bonsM."  AAer  this,  sir  Tngdram  Belet  waa  lord ;  be  waa  knlgbicd  tn  me  tSkty 
fonrth  of  Edward  I.,  at  Weatmintter,  with  Edward,  the  king't  son,  by  bathing ! 
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ROXHAM.  Thirty-BUL  miles.  P.  40.— (Rochesham,  ia 
Domewlay^book).  A  little  village  or  hamlet.  Here  was 
probaUy  a  church  or  chapel,  Ryston  cum  Roxham  being 
iBentioned  as  part  of  the  revenues  of  the  see  of  Norwich. 
Here  is  Walpole  hall. 

RUNCTON  (SOUTH),  or  Rrngtm.  Thirty*eight  miles. 
St.  Andrew.  P.  123.  This  village  is  sometimes  called 
Ruttdon  Hobme. — The  abbot  of  Bury  and  his  tenants  had  a 
discbaige  bom  contributing  to  the  repairs  of  the  gutters, 
banks,  drc,  between  Gering*s  dam  and  Fleming's  hithe,  in 
Watiington,  as  he  and  his  tenants  of  Runcton  had  no  laiids, 
tenements,  or  commonage,  in  Watiington ;  dated  Dec.  10, 
anno  24,  Edward  HI.  At  the  dissolution  of  the  abbey  of 
Bury,  it  remained  in  the  crown  till  Philip  and  Mary,  who, 
in  the  fourth  and  fifth  years  of  their  reign,  granted  it  to 
John  Caius,  doctor  of  physic,  and  it  was  given  by  him  to 
Caius  college,  Cambridge,  in  which  house  it  still  continues. 
The  church  was  a  rectory  in  the  patronage  of  the  abbot  of 
Bury,  and  consists  of  a  nave  and  chancel ;  at  the  west  end, 
•ear  a  window  of  the  gable  (there  being  no  tower),  hangs  a 
small  bell.  Here  are  inscriptions  to  the  memories  of  the 
Neves,  the  Edgars,  ^c.  Edmund  Habirgent,  rector  of 
Runeton,  bequeathed  to  the  church  of  Runcton  Holme 
twenty  diillings;  to  the  chapel  of  Holme,  twenty  shillings; 
ta  the  chapel  of  Watlis^giton,  twenty  shillings ;  and  gave  a 
parole  doth  for  a  covering  of  the  sepulchre  <rf  our  Lord. 

llie  village  of  Runcton  lies  on  the  road  lecMling  from 
Dewnham  to  Lynn ;  ^xA  the  church,  which  slands  on  an 
egijueawe,  is  fuinous.  Here  is  a  ruin,  which  presents  the 
semicixcflar  east  end  of  an  ancient  Saxon  chuich;  and  is 
believed  to  be  the  reviain^  of  one  given  by  St.  Edmund,  in 
the  veign  of  Canute. 

HOLME.  Thirty-eight  miles.  St.  James.  P.  108.  — 
A  hamlet  belonging  to  Runcton«  and  to  the  lordship  of  the 
abbot  of  Bury,  and  takes  its  name  from  its  low  and  moist  situa- 
tion. The  chapel  of  Hcdme  has  at  the  east  end  of  the  nave 
a  marble  gravestone,  but  the  brasses  are  gone ;  it  was  pro- 
bably to  the  memory  ot  Lawrence  Trusbatt,  esq.  This 
chapel  had  anciently  the  privilege  of  burial  and  baptism. 
The  image  of  St.  Christopher  in  this  chapel  is  mentioned  in 
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1442.  Here  are  inscriptionii  to  the  memories  of  Webb, 
Jenkins,  ^c.  Holme  churchYard  is  surrounded  by  the  com- 
mon, and  is  within  a  mile  o^  the  Ouse.  Being  annexed  to 
South  Runcton,  it  has  the  same  patron  and  rector. — Here  is 
Titleshale  manor. 

SHOULDHAM.  Thirty-six  mUes.  All  Sainto.  P.679.— 
So  called  from  a  little  shallow  stream  of  water  which  runs 
through  the  town.  In  Domesday-book  it  is  written  Sculd- 
cham.  Shouldham  All  Saints.  At  this  time  there  is  but 
one  church  standing,  it  is  at  the  east  end  of  the  toMrn,  in  a 
field  ;  on  the  body  of  it  are  two  ovals, — in  one  a  dove  was 
painted,  and  in  the  other,  I.  H.  S.  In  the  window  are 
some  remains  of  a  shield,  Weasenham.  On  the  south  side 
is  a  chapel,  dedicated  probably  to  the  Virgin  Mary.  On 
the  top  of  the  west  wall  of  the  churchyard  lie  several  large 
gravestones ;  on  these  are  the  ensig^ia  of  a  knight  templar, 
— the  cross  paiiee  on  the  head  of  a  staff. 

The  site  of  Si.  Margaret's  church  is  now  unknown ;  it 
was  standing  in  1519. 

The  town  of  Shouldham  is  situate  about  a  mile  east 
of  the  turnpike-road,  and  is  very  populous  and  exten- 
sive. The  country  round  is  very  open,  and,  excepting  the 
marsh  g^unds,  of  a  light  but  fertile  soil.  In  some  old 
writings  the  town  is  called  Market  Shouldham  ;  and  there 
was  a  considerable  g^rammar  school  here.  In  1462  the 
bishop  granted  to  John  Elvedon,  L.  L.  B.  the  mastership  of 
it.  Here  are  two  fairs  kept  yearly  for  horses,  cows,  ^c,  on 
September  8th  and  Michaelmas  D^,y  (O.S.),  t.  e.  September 
19th,  and  October  10th  (N.  S.).  Here  are  the  manors  of 
Shouldham  Priory,  Trusbutts,  and  Colts.  In  1413  John 
Shouldham,  esq.  was  lord  of  this  last-mentioned  manor,  and 
performed  homage  to  the  prior  in  the  chapter-house  of  the 
priory,  on  the  Sunday  before  the  feast  of  St.  Simon  and  St. 
Jude,  in  these  words :  "  Here'  I  become  yeoman  from  this 
time  forth,  and  truth  shall  you  bear,  and  never  arm  against 
you  in  land  of  peace  nor  of  war  for  lands  and  tenements 
which  I  claim  to  hold  of  you  by  knight*s  service :  So  help 
me  God,  and  holy  Dom.'*  This  John  was  one  of  those  gen- 
tlemen of  ancient  coat  armour  who  were  returned  to  serve 
Henry  V.  in  his  wars,  in  the  seventh  year  of  his  reign. 

Shouldham  Priory  was  founded  by  Jeffery  Fitzpiers,  earl 
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of  Essex,  and  dedicated  to  the  Holy  Cross  and  the  Blessed 
Virgin.  He  was  a  person  of  great  power  and  authority,  and 
chief  justiciary  of  England.  His  death,  which  took  place 
in  1212,  was  said  to  have  been  a  general  loss  to  the  whole 
nation :  he  gave  to  this  priory,  in  pure  alms,  to  find  lights 
in  the  church  of  the  priory,  and  wine  to  consecrate  the  £>dy 
and  Blood  of  our  Saviour,  twelve  shops  with  rooms  over 
them^  in  the  parish  of  St.  Mary  of  Colechurch,  in  London. 
The  priory  of  Shouldham  was  of  the  order  of  St.  Gilbert. 
Itiis  Gilbert  was  bom  at  Sempringham,  in  Lincolnshire, 
to  which  church  he  was  presented  by  his  father,  and  to 
Terrington,  in  Norfolk.  After  this,  he  became  chaplain  to 
Alexander,  bishop  of  Lincoln,  by  whom  he  was  ordained  a 
priest.  About  this  time  he  became  exemplary  for  his  piety, 
demising  all  worldly  honours,  &c.,  and  refused  to  be  an 
arcndeacon  in  the  church  of  Lincoln.  He  flourished  in  the 
reign  of  Henry  L,  and  in  that  reign  began  his  order,  in  the 
fc^kywing  manner.  Seven  young  virgins,  moved  by  his  de- 
votion, voluntarily  left  the  world,  and  confined  themselves 
in  a  solitary  habitation,  adjoining  to  the  north  wall  of  Sem- 
prinj^ham,  submitting  to  his  government  and  direction. 
Their  apojtment  had  but  one  door,  which  was  kept  locked, 
and  their  diet  and  relief  the^  received  in  at  a  window. 
For  the  assistance  of  these,  Gilbert  appointed  certain  lay- 
sisters  ;  and  for  the  outward  service  of  the  house,  certain 
lay-brothers.  He  also  appointed  clerks  or  canons,  who 
were  to  live  in  a  separate  habitation,  and  never  to  have  any 
access  to  that  of  the  nuns,  unless  for  the  administration  of 
the  four  sacraments,  and  that  before  many  witnesses.  These 
canons  were  of  the  Augustine,  the  nuns,  of  the  Benedictine 
order.  Gilbert  is  celebrated  by  monkish  hbtorians,  who  are 
corroborated  by  Henry  H.,  for  his  great  virtues;  although 
he  could  not  escape  the  scandal  of  some  of  his  lay-brethren. 
He  lived  about  one  hundred  years,  and  died  in  1189.  Being 
afterwards  canonized  his  order  became  great,  ^and  swelled 
with  singular  privileges.  King  John  took  all  the  houses  of 
this  order,  their  men,  servants,  ^c,  under  his  immediate 
protection,  and  made  them  free  from  toll,  &c.  Pope  Innocent 
absolved  them  from  travelling  above  two  days*  journey  from 
their  priory,  by  order  of  the  see  of  Rome;  and  Pope 
Lucius  exempted  them  from  the  payment  of  tithe.  The 
seal  of  the  priory  bears  the  impress  of  the  Virgin  standing 
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on  the  right  side  of  the  shield ;  and  on  the  left,  an  angel 
with  his  right  wing  elevated  above  his  shoulders,  and  Uie 
left  wing  depressed,  having  a  scroll  before  them,  probably 
containing  the  words  of  the  salutation. 

About  a  mile  south-east  of  this  place,  mention  has  been 
made  of  an  antique  hall,  the  soutn  part  of  which  was  in 
this  parish,  and  the  north  part  in  that  of  Marham.  This 
was  the  ancient  seat  of  the  old  family  of  De  Shonldhan, 
lords  of  the  manor. 

SHOULDHAM  THORPE.  Thirty-six  mUes.  TheVirgm 
Mary.  P.  305.  In  the  grand  survey,  or  Domesday-book, 
it  is  called  Carboisthorp. — In  the  fifty-fourth  of  Henry  HI., 
Walter  de  Thorpe  conveyed  to  Gilbert  de  Thorpe,  two  ca- 
rucates  of  land,  with  lands  in  Bexwell ;  and  in  the  eleventh 
of  king  John,  Emma  Belet  sued  Eda  de  Thorpe  lor  certain 
customs  and  services,  &e.,  and  for  finding  a  man  three  days 
in  harvest  with  meat  and  drink,  to  preside  over  the  reapers 
with  his  rod  or  wand*  The  church  has  a  nave  and  a  chancel 
covered  with  lead ;  the  tower,  which  was  at  the  west  end, 
had  three  bells,  but  it  fell  down  in  1724.  Here  is  a  grave- 
stone to  the  memory  of  Thomas  Foffton,  and  Maigarete  his 
wife :  he,  in  1484,  by  wHl,  gave  twelve  pounds  to  buy  a 
Aaile  mwie  (whole  suit)  of  vestments  to  serve  to  the  honour 
of  God,  and  our  Blessed  Lady,  **  the  image  of  which  to 
b^  new  and  gilted,'^  Ac.  Here  is  also  a  mund  monument  of 
stone,  with  the  effiffies  of  three  children,  kneeling ;  and 
over  them,  "  Blessed  are  the  dead  which  die  in  the  Lord*'; 
to  the  memory  of  sir  Simon  Felbrig.  Also,  inscriptions 
to  the  memories  of  the  Stewards,  Dawnea,  and  Godfirey; 
and  against  th«  south  wall,  the  effigy  of  a  man  on  hts  knees, 
with  a  desk  before  him,  and  the  shield  of  Butta,  impaling 
Cocket,  with  an  inscription  to  the  memory  of  Butts.  The 
seats  of  the  chancel  are  of  good  oak,  and  carved.  The 
village  of  Shouldham  Thorpe  stands  en  tlie  summit  of  a 
hiil — if  any  ground  in  Norfolk  may  be  so  eMed — near  to  the 
tumptke-road  between  London  and  Lynn. 

SOUTHERY  (or  Sotherh^).  Forty-two  miles.  St.  Mary. 
P.  669.  —  This  town  has  a  church  covered  with  thatch. 
At  the  west  end  of  the  nave  is  a  little  four-square  tower,  of 
rag  and  car-stone,  with  two  bell*.    The  nave  is  separated 
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from  the  chancel  by  an  ancient  wooden  screen.    The  follow- 
ing epitaph  is  upon  a  mural  tablet,  south  of  the  chancel: — 

**  Here  rests  that  post  and  pious  Jane^ 
That  ever  hated  all  that's  vain ; 
Her  seal  Ibr  Ood  made  her  desire 
T*  have  <tted  a  martyr  in  the  fire; — 
Or  into  thoosand  pieces  small 
Been  cot  to  honoar  Ood  with  all. 
Her  life  right  virtnons,  modest,  sober. 
Ended  the  seventh  day  of  October.    (10S8). 
Her  purest  soal  till  the  body  rise 
Eqjoys  heaven's  peace  in  paradise : 
Her  virtues,  hid  bom  common  sight. 
Enforced  her  husband  these  to  write. 

JoHAH  Tyrrkll,  de  Gypping,  in  Suffolk." 

Here  are  inscriptions  to  the  memories  of  Stokes,  Constable, 
and  Tyrrell.  The  town  of  Southery  stands  on  a  hill,  or  land 
island,  surrounded  with  fen  and  marsh  grounds.  The  road 
from  Lynn  and  Downham  to  Ely,  Cambridge,  and  London, 
passes  through  the  town ;  and  there  is  a  ferry  across  the 
Ovse.    Here  is  the  residence  of  Robert  Martin,  esq. 

STOKE  FERRY.  Thirty-six  miles.  All-Saints.  P.  708. 
This  town,  wrHten  in  Domesday,  Stoches,  stands  on  the 
Wissey,  which  divides  it  from  the  hundred  of  Grimshoe. 
The  principal  part  of  this  town  was  held  at  the  survey 
by  Ralph,  Lord  Bainard,  which  thirteen  freemen  held  in 
soceage,  valued  at  60is.;  the  fourth  part  of  the  advow- 
son  of  a  church  endowed  with  five  acres,  valued  at  6d., 
and  the  right  of  another  church  endowed  with  twenty- 
seven  acres,  valued  at  27il.,  which  he  claimed  by  an  ex- 
change. The  tower  falling  in  1578,  beat  down  great  part 
of  the  church.  At  the  west  end  of  the  steeple  was  a  de- 
cayed small  building,  presumed  to  be  the  station  of  an 
bcHrmit.  There  was  a  rectory-honse  here,  with  thirty  acres 
of  glebe.  WiWam  Curteys,  chaplain,  by  his  will,  in  1417, 
desires  to  be  buried  in  the  churchyafd  of  All-Saints ;  and 
g^ves  to  the  fkbric  ol  the  cAape/,  SOd.,  and  to  that  of  the 
ekmrekf  St.  Stoke  Ferry  is  a  handsome  pleasant  town, 
situate  on  the  Stoke  river,  which  is  navigable  to  this  phiee 
firom  the  Ouse;  eighty-eight  miles  from  London,  and  fourteen 
from  Lynn :  it  is  a  post  town,  and  considerable  business  is 
done  here.     Stoke  Ferry  contains  Cavendish  manor.     Here 
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is  the  seat  of  Charles  Saunders,  eiq.,  and  Malham,  th^ 
residence  of  H.  Villebois,  esq. 

In  the  thirty-second  of  Henry  III.,  the  prior  had  a  grant 
for  a  market  and  a  fair  in  this  town ;  and  in  the  third  of 
Edward  I.,  the  jury  for  the  hundred  present  the  prior  for 
breaking  down  the  bridge,  and  disturbing  the  passage,  to 
the  great  injury  and  giievance  of  the  neighbourhood.  It  is 
probable  that  the  bridge  was  erected  here  about  this  tone ; 
and  the  old  ferry,  the  profits  of  which  belonging  to  the 
prior  being  set  aside,  he  became  a  considerable  loser.  The 
market  seems  to  have  been  neglected.  Henry  VI.,  in  the 
fifth  year  of  his  reign,  confirmed  both  this  and  the  fair. 
There  is  now  no  market  held ;  but  the  fair,  for  pedlars*  wares 
and  goods,  is  kept  annually  on  the  sixth  of  December. 

SHINGHAM.  Thirty  miles.  St.  Botolph.  P.  68.  In 
Domesday-book,  Scingham. — ^Abont  the  third  of  Edward  I., 
we  find  by  an  old  parchment  roll,  that  this  village  lay  partly 
in  two  hundreds;  and  that  there  were  sixty  dwelling-houses 
in  the  hundred  of  Clackclose,  and  twenty  in  that  of  Greenhoe. 
The  church  has  no  tower;  but  an  arch  of  stone,  on  the 
summit  of  the  west  gable  end,  held  a  bell.  Instead  of  a 
chancel,  part  of  the  east  end  of  the  structure  is  taken  in 
for  that  purpose,  with  a  screen.  There  belonged  to  it 
twenty  acres  of  glebe,  and  a  house,  now  destroyed.  Near  this 
church  rises  a  fine  spring ;  and  from  hence  flows  a  stream 
or  rivulet,  separating  Ihe  hundred  of  Clackclose  from  that 
of  South  Greenhoe,  and  emptying  itself  into  the  Wissey. 

STOW  BARDOLPH.  Forty  miles.  Holy  Trinity.  P.  702. 
This  town  was  at  one  time  held  by  the  Hares ;  of  whom 
Sir  Nicholas  Hare  was  twice  chosen  speaker,  master  of 
the  requests  and  the  rolls,  chief  justice  of  Chester,  one  of  the 
privy  council  to  queen  Marv,  and  lord  keeper  of  the  great 
seal.  In  1553  he  purchased  the  liberty  of  the  hundr^  of 
Clackclose,  and  was  buried  in  Westminster  abbey. 

Robert  Hare,  esq.,  his  second  son,  was  clerk  of  the 
pells,  and  some  time  a  member  of  Caius  college,  Cambridge. 
About  1587>  at  the  request  and  exhortation  of  Dr.  Capcott, 
master  of  Corpus  Ckristi  college,  and  vice-chancellor,  he 
collected  in  three  large  volumes,  ike  Chancellors  and  Privi- 
leges of  the  University  of  Cambridge ;  and  a  fourth  volume. 
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oootaining  the  privileges  of  the  town  of  Cambridge,  com- 
piled by  him  with  great  labour  and  expense,  and  presented 
by  him  to  the  university,  to  be  carefully  preserved  in  their 
public  chest,  with  a  copy  thereof  for  the  use  of  the  vice- 
chancellor,  and  another  lor  the  registrar;  and  afterwards 
conferred  the  like  favour  upon  Oxford,  to  which  university 
he  was  not  at  all  connected.  He  died  without  issue,  No- 
vember 2,  1611.  Nicholas,  the  nephew,  and  eldest  son  of 
John  Hare,  was  a  bencher  of  the  middle  temple,  and  in 
1689  built  Stow  Hall,  the  manor-house,  at  an  expense  of 
£40,000. ;  also  a  spacious  dormitory,  adjoining  the  chancel 
of  Stow  church,  for  depositing  the  remains  of  himself  and 
family,  and  died  in  1691. 

Sir  Ralph  Hare,  descended  from  the  above,  was  remark- 
able for  his  extensive  charity  to  the  poor.  In  1603  he 
erected  six  aim-houses  at  Stow,  for  six  poor  persons  bom 
in  the  parish,  or  who  had  resided  there  for  ten  years,  and  en- 
dowed them  with  lands  for  ever.  In  his  lifetime  he  gave  by 
deed  to  St.  John's  college,  Cambridge,  dated  April  30, 1623, 
the  rectory  and  glebe  lands  of  the  impropriate  rectory  of 
Marhara,  in  this  hundred,  with  the  advowson  of  the  vicarage, 
to  be  employed  in  erecting  a  library;  and  afterwards,  in 
exhibitions  for  thirty  poor  scholars  in  that  college  for  even 
He  died  in  August,  1623. 

There  is  a  bridge  about  two  miles  from  the  town,  over 
the  Ouse,  near  to  which  a  fair  is  kept  every  year,  on  the 
Saturday  before  Trinity-Sunday,  and  is  remarkable  for  the 
sale  of  horses,  cows,  &c. ;  and  in  the  fens  is  a  good  decoy 
belonging  to  the  lord  of  the  manor.  The  church  consists 
of  a  nave  and  chancel,  with  a  broad  but  low  four-square 
tower,  in  which  hang  five  large  tunable  bells.  At  the  west 
end  is  a  neat  stone  font,  with  a  cover  of  oak  carved  and 
painted,  on  which  is  a  shield  with  the  arms  of  Hare,  1626 ; 
on  the  summit  is  a  pelican,  vuhed.  At  the  west  end  of  the 
church  is  a  large  gallery,  supported  by  six  wooden  pillars 
of  the  Ionic  order.  The  altar  has  an  ascent  of  three  steps, 
and  is  railed  in ;  it  was  part  of  the  old  altar  monument  of 
sir  Ralph  Hare,  Knight  of  the  Bath,  which  was  taken  down 
on  the  erecting  that  of  sir  Thomas  Hare,  bart.  On  the 
north  side  of  the  chancel  is  a  chapel  or  burying-place  of 
the  Hares ;  and  against  the  south  wall  b  a  neat  altar  mo- 
nument to  the  memory  of  *'Radulphi  Hare,  Armigeri,*'  &c. 
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On  the  north  side,  on  a  white  marhle  stone,  veined,  tien  the 
statue  of  sir  Thomas  Hare,  hart.,  in  the  hahit  of  a  RooMn, 
his  arm  resting  on  a  cnflliion,  with  an  inscription  to  his 
memory ;  and  also  several  other  inscriptions  in  poetry^  to 
the  memories  of  the  Hares  and  others,  with  the  followift|p 
lines  to  the  memory  of  Hugh  Hare: — 

**  Deatbi  tlmei  aad  foul  oblivion  dotii  defiice 
The  ffoodliest  things  that  now  the  world  doth  grace. 
Death  ends  our  glory— time  makes  death  forgot — 
OMtviott  all  devours,  as  they  were  not." 

In  1622,  sir  Ralph  Hare,  K.  B.,  gave  lands  in  Wiggenhalt, 
called  John  Lode  and  Walsingham^s'  dole,  to  ThooMis  Fan- 
shaw,  esq.,  feoffees,  &c. ;  the  profits  to  he  for  ever  be- 
stowed, so  as  six  poor  inhabitants  dwelling  in  Stow,  ia^the 
alm-hottses  built  1^  him,  may  have  one  i^ilKng  weekly  given 
to  each  of  them  every  Sunday,  in  the  parish  church  of  Stow, 
immediately  after  morning  service — the  overplus  of  the  said 
profits  ( if  there  he  any )  to  be  bestowed  in  garments  for 
the  said  poor  yearly,  at  the  Feast  of  the  Nativity  of  our 
blessed  Lord. — In  this  town,  south  of  the  church,  stands  a 
pile  of  flint  and  brick,  formerly  a  chapel  or  hermitage,  now 
called  the  Pool  House,  and  converted  to  a  farm-house.  Here 
seems  to  have  been  a  gild,  called  the  gild  of  St.  Botolph  of 
Stow  chapd.  Stow  Bardolph  hall  is  the  seat  of  sir  Thomas 
Hare,  hart. ;  it  is  a  stately  mansion,  with  agreeable  gardens 
and  an  extensive  park.  At  the  Royal  Academy,  in  1825^ 
was  exhibited  *'  Faith,  Hope,  and  Charity,  by  Tbeed,  part 
of  a  monument  erected  in  marble,  to  the  memory  of  the 
hon.  lady  Ann  Elisabeth  Hare,  of  Stow  hall,*  Norfolk.** — 
Acts  for  draining,  1798  and  1802. 

STRADSETT.  Thirty-six  miles.  St.  Mary.  P.  176.— 
Stradsett,  written  in  Domesday-book,  Stratesata,  at  the 
survey,  had  a  church  endowed  with  thirty  acres  of  land.  Sec. 
On  the  screen  of  the  hall  or  manor-house,  are  the  arms  of 
Pigot;  and  on  the  ridge  tiles  were  pio9  and  goat$,  as  a 
rebus  of  the  name.  At  a  little  hill  on  the  common  of  thlt 
town,  by  the  road  from  Norwich,  called  Clackdose  hill, 
was  Uie  sheriff''s  turn,  or  hundred  court,  kept.   The  church 

•  Sm  Hort,  TVaiM.,  vol.  iv.,  p.  ist,  fpr  an  accoont  of  tht  caltBr«  of  mtIj  netou^ 

by  Mr.  Flanrngan,  at  Stow  Hall. 
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18  aft  ancieBt  skigte  fabric,  with  three  bella  in  a  8«|iiare. 
tower.  About  the  middle  of  the  pavement  liea  a  v«ry  large 
gray  marble  grayestone,  whereon  has  been  a  cros3  ikural» 
and  at  the  foot  of  it  a  lion  oouckanij  in  brawi :  near  the  rim, 
between  two  fillets  of  the  same  metal,  was  the  inscription, 
all  of  which  is  now  gone,  but  by  the  inctsions  in  the  stoner 
made  to  receive  the  brass  letters,  it  appears  to  have  been  ia 
old  French  and  Saxon  characters ;  viz.  "ici.  oi&T.  damb. 

RMMA.  DB  MOVNAVT.  FEMMB.  BE.  DEVX.  BARONS.  DIEV. 
PAR  SA.  PITiE.  AVEB.  MBRCI.  DB.  SA.  AMA*\     This  Emily 

married  first  Richard  Fitsgohn,  and  afterwards,  Roger  de 
Moate-Alta,  a  lord  of-Castle-Rising.  Near  the  south  window, 
ai  the  end  of  the  nave,  wa»the  effigy  of  St^  John  the  Baptist ; 
also  an  altiyr,  a  piscina,  and  a  niche  for  a  statue,  *are  still 
visible.  In  the  east  window  are  the  arms  of  the  see  of  £ly» 
the  arms  of  the  East  Angles  of  Bury  abbey,  and  the  arms  ci 
Dereham  Abbey.  In  the  north  window  is  a  serpent  twisting 
itself  about  the  feet  of  the  dove ;  and  over  it^  (It  serpens  Mi 
Cobmba.  Here  are  inscriptions  to  the  memories  of  Scott» 
Channcy,  Thurston^  Groldsmith,  and  Lathe.  The  church 
was  given  in  the  begioning  of  the  reign  of  Henry  HI.  to 
the  aMiey  of  West  Dereham :  the  vicar  had  a  manse,  with 
fifty-four  acres  of  land,  and  two  of  meadow^  which  the  abbiot 
detained  for  himself.  Here  are  the  manors  of  Paradise  a^ 
DMeham  Abbey.  Stradsett  hall  is  the  seat  of  Thpma% 
Philip  Bagge,  esq. 

TOTTENHILL*  Thirty-seven  miles.  P.  34B.— 7b<  or 
UU  is  the  name  of  a  rivulet.  The  inhabitants  of  this  hamlet 
belong  to  the  parish  of  Westbridge>  and  go  to  that  church. 

UPWELL.     Fifty  mUes.     St.  Peter.     P.  1928.;    and 

OUTWELL.    Forty-nine  miles.    St.  Clement.    P.  666.— 

The  greater  part  of  these  towns,  with  their  lands,  lie  in  the 

Me  ^Ely,  in  Cambridgeshire,  but  both  the  churches  stand 

is  this  county. 

Upwelit  in  the  fourth  of  King  John,  had  a  market,  of 
which  the  abbot  was  lord.  Henry  VI.  granted  to  the  bishop 
of  Ely,  &e.,  one  common  and  open  market  weekly,  i^iid  a 
fcir  yearly  on  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul's  day,  at  Upwell,  with 
all  the  profits.  Amongst  the  MSS.  of  the*  late  Peter  le  Neve 
Norroy,  was  a  curious  discourse  of  the  marshes  and  fens  in 

f2 
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Norfolk,  Suffolk,  and  Cambridgeshire,  by  Francift  Audeley/ 
1604.  In  the  time  of  Adam  de  Boothby,  abbot  of  Peter- 
borough, there  was  an  indictment  at  Northampton  against 
a  stoppage  of  the  water  at  Upwell,  so  that  the  Nene  could 
not  have  its  course  to  Lynn.  Dngdale  observes,  **  that  the 
Ouse,  whose  current  now  discharges  itself  into  the  sea  by 
Lynn,  passed  in  king  John  s  time  under  the  town  of  Little- 
port,  in  the  Isle  of  Ely,  and  so  on  t6  Wellenhee  (Welney), 
and  through  the  two  towns  of  Upwell  and  Outwell."  The 
church  is  a  large  regular  pile ;  and  here  are  several  tomb- 
stones in  memory  of  the  families  of  Damet,  Butler,  Ash  ton, 
Dymond,  Audley,  &c.  Near  the  reading-desk,  stands  a 
large  eagle  on  a  pedestal,  supported  by  three  lions,  all  of 
brass.  The  roof  of  the  nave  is  ornamented  with  carved 
work,  and  angels  with  their  wings  expanded,  bearing  insignia 
relating  to  the  crucifixion,  and  supporting  the  principals. 
The  whole  of  the  roof  is  supported  by  neat  pillars,  forming 
six  handsome  arches  on  each  side,  with  as  many  windows 
over  them.  At  the  east  end  of  this  nave,  on  the  south  side, 
is  a  stone  turret  and  staircase,  which  led  to  the  rood  loft. 
The  north  aisle  has  a  neat  oaken  roof,  with  angels,  &c. ; 
and  on  the  braces  are  carved  swans.  At  the  east  end  of 
this  hall  there  has  been  a  chapel  and  an  altar.  On  the 
pavement  lies  a  marble  gravestone,  with  the  portraiture  of 
a  priest;  and  on  a  brass  plate,  *'Hic  jacet  D*ns  Willms 
IVhytemate,  rector  of  Yaxham,'*  Sec,  At  the  west  end  of 
this  aisle  stands  a  tower  with  a  shaft  or  spire  of  wood,  co- 
vered with  lead.  In  the  tower  hang  six  large  bells ;  and 
here  is  a  town  clock.  The  church  has  a  porch  of  stone 
covered  with  lead,  and  a  room  over  it.  On  the  old  door 
are  several  swans  carved,  as  a  rebus  to  some  benefactor,  or 
as  a  compliment  to  Henry  V.,  whose  badge  or  coffnizance 
was  a  swan.  The  south  aisle  has  also  a  roof  of  tne  same 
work^-the  north  end  ornamented  with  swans :  at  the  east  end 
there  has  been  an  altar.  On  the  pavement  lies  a  portraiture 
of  a  priest,  in  brass  ;*  and  at  the  west  end  of  this  aisle  a 
stone,  in  form  of  a  coffin,  carved,  &c.,  and  adorned  with 
crosses  pattee.  The  chancel  roof  is  supported  by  the  effigies 
of  angels  and  dsemons.  In  the  pavement  of  the  chancel 
is  a  stone  with  the  portraiture  of  a  priest«  in  brass  ;  it  has 
had  a  curious  canopy,  but  this  with  its  enrichment  is  now 

riiU  Cotfman*i  Bra$ns,  p.  48. 
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gone :  also  a  gravestone  with  a  large  plate  of  brass,  on 
which  is  engraved  the  portraiture  of  a  man  and  his  wife,  with 
a  desk  between  them — behind  the  man  is  represented  his 
seven  sons  kneeling,  and  behind  the  wife,  four  daughers ; 
and  is  thus  inscribed  :— 

'*  These  foUowinff  verses  are  aUuded  to  Jane  Bell,  deceased,  the  last 
wife  of  Sinolphas  Bell,  esq.,  who,  being  aged  sixty-two  years, 
departed  this  life  on  Miinday,  being  the  86Ui  of  February,  lOSl. 

**  Here  lyeth  buried,  of  whome  may  be  sayd 

For  parentage  equall  with  most  of  in  this  land. 
Noe  wyres,  maydes,  or  widdows,  more  hartily  pray'd 
Than  she  in  her  closet, — whose  liberal  hand 
Was  ever  relieving  the  poor  in  their  neede 
For  they,  and  diseased,  of  her  did  well  speede. 
Her  name  was  Jane  Caltropp,  as  being  a  mayde, — 

Her  mother  a  Rookwood  of  auncient  disceut; 
She  married  a  Bell,  and  never  delayed 
By  deeds  and  good  usage  to  give  him  content. 
Children  she  had  eleven,  whereof  daughters  four; 
Of  whom  remayne  seven  alive  at  this  hower." 

Besides  this,  there  are  inscriptions  in  memory  of  Damet, 
Whytemate,  and  Martyn.  Above  the  screen,  tronting  the 
chancel,  is  a  large  painting,  in  which  the  Chuich  of  England  . 
is  represented  by  a  venerable  matron  clothed  in  white, 
crowned,  and  seated  on  a  throne ;  at  her  feet  4s  written, 
!%€  Church  of  England;  on  her  knees  lie  the  Bible  and 
Common  Prayer,  book  of  homilies,  and  the  Thirty-nine 
Articles ;  in  her  left  hand  she  holds  a  cup,  by  which  is 
written,  *'  Drink  ye  all  of  this;"  her  right  hand  points  to 
a  font,  round  which  stand  godfathers  and  godmothers,  &c. 
and  an  infant  in  the  arms  of  one,  and  this — '*  Suffer  little 
children  to  come  unto  me,'*  See. ;  over  the  head  of  the  ve- 
nerable matron  is — "  Many  daughters  have  done  well,  but 
thou  exceedest  them  all."  By  her  is  the  communion  table, 
spread,  and  communicants  on  their  knees ;  and  under  this, 
pictures — poetry  from  Herberts  BrUish  Ckwreh. 

This  very  populous  and  extensive  village  lies  on  the  Nene, 
which  river  here  divides  the  counties  of  Norfolk  and  Cam- 
bridge. The  parsonage-house  is  a  venerable  structure; 
and  in  a  house  in  thb  village  once  resided  the  celebrated 
John  Wilkes,  of  foritf'-five  memory.  In  Upwell  are  the 
manors  of  the  bishop  of  Ely,  Beaupre  Hall,  West  Dereham 
Abbey,  Sauntreys  or  Wells,  Norton  and  Hackbetch,  and 
Wabingham.  At  Upwell  is  the  seat  of  William  Lee,  esq. 
— Draining  act,  1801. 
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Omhcttt  charch  has  a  ring  of  fhre  beUs,  and  a  town  dock ; 
,  aad  tfaeTOof  of  the  south  atale  is  snppoited  by  saints  aad 
angels  bearing  scrolls,  with  a  carved  anchor,  the  insignia 
of  St.  Clement.  The  east  end  b  enclosed  with  a  sereen, 
and  is  the  ancient  chapel  of  St.  Mary,  the  burial  place  of 
the  Beaupres ;  the  east  window  of  which  contains  several 
iigwres  of 'saints,  with  an  attempt  to  pouitray  the  Divinity, 
-ioitted^en  a  chair  of  gok),  and  vested  in  robes  of  blue.  In 
the  south  window  «re  the  figures  of  St.  Peter,  &c. ;  within 
which  is  a  lady  on  her  knees,  presumed  to  be  Margaret  de 
Beaupre.  Wi&in  the  south  wall  is  an  enarched  monument 
for  the  founder,  without  arms  or  inscr^>tion.  This  aisle 
has  a  porefa  with  a  room  over  it.  About  the  middle  of  the 
north  aisle  is  an  arch,  a  passage  to  the  chapel;  the  latter 
of  which  has  a  good  oaken  roof,  painted,  and  supported  by 
angels  with  the  iomgnia  of  the  cnicifixion  in  their  hands, 
and  wings  -expanded.  Against  thetiorth  wall  of  this  chapel 
is  an  altar  monument — the  inscription  gone ;  in  the  easi 
window  are  the  broken  remains  of  persons  on  their  knees, 
and  the  date  Mcccoxx. ;  and  on  the  south  wall,  over  the 
arch,  is  the  salutation  of  the  Viigin  Mary  painted :  it  is 
called  Lynn  chapel.  At  the  east  enid  of  the  north  aisle  is  a 
large  chapel,  the  windows  of  which  are  beautiful.  On  tiie 
.summit  of  the  east  window  are  the  figures  of  Christ,  St. 
Michael,  St«  George,  and  St.  Audrey,  and  the  arms  of  the 
see  of  Ely.  In  the  north  window,  near  to  this,  is  the  figure 
.of  St.  Edmnnd,  the  king  and  confessor,  with  a  gold  ring  in 
.one  hand,  and  a  sceptre  in  the  other ;  St.  Edmund,  the 
^martyrflAd  king,  with  an  arrow  and  a  sceptre-;  ^t.  Ethelbert, 
king  and  martjr,  with  an  orb  and  sceptre,  painted  almost 
AS  large  as  life;  and  the  figures  of  the  Wise  Men's  Ofieriiog, 
and  the  Virgin  teaching  the  child  Jesus.  In  the  south  win- 
dow of  the  tchancel,  there  was  formerly  a  matron,  painted 
in  a  white  robe  and  blue-mantle,  on  her  knees,  between  four 
awn:  at  her  fast,  a  fox- hanging  on  a  tree,  wounded  in  the 
neek  with  two  arrows;  behind  and  before,  two  monkies  with 
bows,  shooting  at  the  fox.  Here  are  inscriptions  to  the 
memories  of  the  Mesnres,  the  Beaupres,  Hanltoft,  Fincham, 
Botler,  and  Stantcm. 

George  Boteler,  parson  of  Melton,  by  will,  1541,  gave 
house  in  Outwell,  called  Stonfaams,  to  this^town,  on 
f^nditian  thai  the  parish  clerk  should  dwell  in  it  for  ever» 
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at  the  aaftigmncat  of  the  churchwardeno ;  and  the  isledL  to 
give  IM.  to  the  poor  every  Midlent  Siuid^.  The  hiab<^ 
of  £ly  (mde  Korwioh  Domesday)  was  patron  in  the  begw- 
niBg  of  Edward  I.,  and  the  rector  had  neither  house  nor 
land.  About  1578,  the  rector  was  supposed  to  have  had  « 
parsonage-house,  Sec,  purchased  by  Botekr  in  1590,  and 
left  to  the  church. 

The  village  of  Outwell,  like  that  of  Upwell,  lies  on  each 
side  of  the  river,  and  together  form  a  street  three  or  fintr 
miles  long.  Here  are  the  priories  of  Mulicourt  and  liiar- 
mound.  The  priory  of  St.  Mary  of  Mulicourt  became  so 
poor  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VI,,  through  the  great  inunda- 
tions of  water,  fresh  and  salt,  the  sterility  oi  the  lands  on 
that  account,  and  the  great  expenses  and  charges  in  re- 
pairing the  lands  and  houses,  tnat  there  was  not,  as  has 
been  represented,  maintenance  for  one  monk;  and  so  this 
priory  became  united  and  appropriated  to  the  pricNrv  of  Ely. 
JiMrmemmd  Priory,  Sir  Ralph  Hauvyle,  or  De  Alta  Villa, 
of  this  house,  gave  to  the  poor  three  hundred  acres  of  £ne 
IMwture,  lying  in  Lfpwell  and  Outwell,  on  both  sides  of  the 
water,  to  have  the  prayers  of  three  priests  in  the  said  house, 
the  feeding  of  sixty  small  beasts  in  the  said  pasture,  and 
£ve  shillings  annual  rent.  Sir  Thomas,  his  son  and  heir, 
confirmed  the  same,  and  granted  liberty  of  pasture  for  four 
mares  with  their  foals ;  also  four  couples  of  swans,  paying  five 
shilling  rent  per  annum.  The  hermitage  of  St.  Chnstopher 
stood  in  the  parish  of  Outwell,  near  the  church,  on  the 
king's  highway,  and  had  a  chapel  belonging  thereto. 

Beauprb  Bbll,  an  English  antiquary,  was  the  son  of 
Beaupre  Bell,  esq.,  of  Beaupre  hall,  in  Upwell  and  Outwell, 
in  this  hundred,  where  the  &mily  had  settled  early  in  the 
fourteenth  century,  and  enjoyed  the  estate  by  the  name  of 
Boaupre,  till  sir  Robert  Bell  intermarried  with  them  about 
the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century.  Sir  Robert  died  speaker 
of  the  House  of  Commons,  in  the  fourteenth  of  Elizabeth, 
having  caught  his  death  at  the  blaek  assise  at  Oxford,  1577. 
Beaupre  Bell,  his  fourth  lineal  descendant,  married  Margaret 
Oldfield,  of  Spudding,  by  whom  he  had  issue  the  subject  of 
this  article.  He  was  educated  at  Westminster,  admitted  of 
Trinity  allege,  Cambridge,  1723,  and  soon  commenced  the 
studies  of  antiquity.  His  father  led  a  miserable  life,  hardly 
allowing  his  son  necessaries;   and  delapidated  his  house. 
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while,  at  the  same  timej  he  had  five  hundred  hones  of  his  own 
breeding,  many  above  thirty  years  old,  unbroken.  On  his 
death,  his  son  succeeded  to  his  estate,  of  about  1600/.  a  year, 
which  he  did  not  long  enjoy,  dying  of  a  consumption  on  the 
road  to  Bath,  August,  1723.  He  left  the  reversion  oi  his 
fortune,  af^er  the  death  of  his  sister,  with  his  books  and 
medals,  to  Trinity  college,  under  the  direction  of  his  late 
vice-master,  I>r.  Walker :  but  his  sister  marrying,  the  entail 
was  cut  off.  He  was  buried  in  the  family  burying-plaoe, 
in  St.  Mary's  chapel,  in  Outwell  church. 

He  had  considerable  taste  and  knowledge  in  Greek  and 
Roman  coins.  He  published  Proposals,  elegpantly  printed, 
for  **  Tabulae  Aug^stae,  sive  Imperatorum  Romanorum,  Au- 
g^storum,  Ciesarum  Tyrannorum,  et  illustrium  virorum  k 
Cn.  Pompeio  magno  ad  Heraclium  Aug.  series  chronolog^ca. 
Ex  historicis  nummis,  et  marmoribus,  colleg|t  Beaupreius 
Bell,  A.M.  Cantabrigie,  ty pis  academicis,  1734'* ;  which 
was  in  great  forwardness  in  1733,  and  to  which  Mr.  Johnson 
communicated  his  observations.  Mr.  Bell  sent  the  late 
unhappy  Dr.  Dodd  notes  on  the  life  and  writings  of  Calle- 
machus.  He  made  a  cast  of  the  profile  of  the  late  Dr. 
Stukely,  &c.,  &c.,  and  communicated  to  the  Spalding  So- 
cietv  an  account  of  Outwell  church.  See  a  list  of  hia 
works  in  the  Biog,  Brit. 

WALLINGTON,  and  THORPLAND.  Forty  mUes. 
St.  Margaret.  P.  72. — Called,  in  Domesday-book,  Walling- 
hetuna,  t.  e,  a  town  with  mounds  or  walls  of  earth  fencing 
it  against  watry  meadows. — Here  was  a  church,  with  twenty- 
six  acres  of  land,  valued  at  i6d.  This  town,  in  the  reign 
of  king  Henry  VHl.,  was  in  the  possession  of  the  Conings- 
bys,  m>m  whom  it  came  to  the  Gawdys.  Elizabeth, 
the  eldest  daughter  of  William  Coningsby,  esq.,  married 
Francis  Gawdy,  esq.,  third  son  of  Thomas  Gawdy,  esq., 
of  Harlestoo,  in  this  county.  In  the  thirtieth  of  queen 
Elizabeth,  he  was  sergeant  at  law  and  queen's  sergeant. 
May  7, 1682.  Sir  Henry  Spelman  says,  '*  that  having  this 
manor,  &c.,  in  right  of  his  wife,  he  induced  her  to  acknow- 
ledge a  fine  thereof,  upon  which  she  became  a  distracted 
woman,  and  continued  so  to  the  day  of  her  death,  and  was 
to  him,  for  many  years,  a  perpetual  aiBiction.  He  had  by 
ker  an    only  daughter  and   heir,  Elizabeth,  married  to 
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sir  William  Hatton,  who  died  also  without  issue  male,  and 
lefi  a  daughter  and  heir,  Frances,  brought  up  with  her 
grandfather,  the  judge,  and  was  secretly  married,  against 
his  will,  to  sir  Robert  Rich,  afterwards  earl  of  Warwick ; 
she  is  said  to  have  brought  him  10,000/.  per  annum. 
The  judge,  being  dhortly  after  made  lord  Chief  Justice  of 
the  Common  Pleas  (at  a  dear  rate,  as  was  reported),  was 
suddenly  stricken  with  an  apoplexy,  and  died  without  issue 
male  ere  he  had  continued  m  his  place  one  whole  Michael- 
mas term  ;  and  having  made  his  appropriate  parish  church 
a  hay-house,  or  dog-kennel,  his  dead  corpse,  being  brought 
from  London  to  Wcdlington,  could,  for  many  days,  find  no 
place  of  burial ;  but  growing  very  offensive,  he  was  at  last 
conveyed  to  the  church  of  Runcton,  and  buried  there  with- 
out any  ceremony,  and  lieth  yet  covered  (if  the  visitors  have ' 
not  reformed  it)  with  so  small  a  matter  as  a  few  paving- 
stones/*  The  hall  is  the  only  ancient  house  now  standing, 
the  town  being  depopulated  by  judge  Gawdv,  who  had 
a  park  here.  The  church  is  now  in  ruins.  This  was  for- 
merly a  distinct  parish. 

Thorpland,  a  small  hamlet,  now  belonging  to  Walling- 
ton,  was  formerly  a  village  or  township  by  itself.  The 
church  or  chapel  has  been  in  ruins  for  near  three  centuries ; 
it  was  certainly  standing  in  1434.  Here  are  Sybeton  and 
Easton  halls,  with  the  manors  of  the  abbot  of  Bury. 

Wallington  hall  is  in  the  possession  of  the  executors  of 
the  late  Henr^  Bell,  esq. ;  it  is  a  large  and  handsome  house, 
delightfully  situated,  and  embellished  with  lofty  trees  and 
plantations ;  it  stands  near  the  road  leading  from  Downham 
to  Lynn,  and  commands  an  extensive  prospect  across  Marsh- 
land. 

WATLINGTON.  Forty-two  miles.  St.  Peter^^  St.  Paul. 
P.  488. — ^Not  mentioned  in  Domesday-book,  nor  in  the  Con- 
queror's grand  survey.  It  take^  its  name  from  its  site 
lying  by  the  water,  and  a  wet  soil.  The  lords  of  the  manor 
(MT  Brusyard,  in  this  town,  had  the  advowson  of  the  church, 
the  libertv  of  a  fold-course,  and  free  bull  and  boar ;  doing 
suit  to  the  three-week  court,  and  other  services.  The 
The  church  of  Watlington  has  a  nave  with  a  north  and 
south  aisle  annexed :  on  this  a  tower,  which  holds  four 
belb.     Ito  the  lowest  window  of  the  north  aisle  are  the 
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remains  of  the  figures  of  St.  John  the  Baptist,  SL  Jiohii  the 
Evangelist,  and  that  of  our  Saviour.  In  the  second  window 
a  figure  of  St.  Paul ;  and  underneath,  one  of  a  woman  in  a 
yellow  gown  on  her  knees,  her  hands  erect,  with  part  of  an 
inscription  in  old  characters — ei  Ceeilie  uxor  9*.  The  lowest 
window  on  the  north  side  is  of  the  style  prior  to  the  ninth 
of  Edward  III.  In  the  highest  window  of  this  aisle,  in  the 
upper  panels,  are  the  remains  of  three  female  saints,  and 
the  Virgin  Mary,  and  underneath  her  the  bust  of  a  woman 
—the  other  part  being  gone — holding  a  chain  of  gold,  or  a 
atring  of  beads,  in  her  right  hand,  with  the  inscription, 
"  mraiep.  aiab,  Galfridi  de  Bruueyard  ei  Agnetto  uxor  e;.*' 
This  wmdow  is  edged  with  goatt^  heads  eouped  argent,  af- 
^tred  and  barbed  Or,  The  east  window  of  the  said  aisle 
has  been  finely  illuminated,  as  all  the  rest  have  been,  by 
particular  benefactors;  and  here  are  now  parrots  and 
bunches  of  grapes.  At  the  east  end  is  an  ascent,  this  aisle 
having  been  a  chapel;  and  on  the  pavement  has  been  a 
brass,  &c,,  now  gone.  At  the  west  end  of  the  nave  is  an 
ancient  font ;  on  the  basin  and  pedestal  of  which  are  several 
niches,  in  which  the  images  of  the  apostles  have  been ;  the 
wooden  cover  to  thb  has  a  pelican  upon  the  summit :  and 
on  the  pavement,  ascending  to  the  nave,  lies  a  large  grave- 
stone having  a  cross  floral,  with  four  shields,  and  a  rim 
of  brass  round  it,  with  an  inscription  in  French,  the  letters 
were  of  brass,  but  are  now  gone;  the  following  inscription 
is  all  that  can  now  be  made  out  from  the  incisions  made  for 
the  metal : — 

•       •         •         •         •  DB     ROSE  •         •         •         •         • 

•  •  •  ♦  DE      CHIVALERIB  •  •  •  • 

t'AME      PRIE  •  •  •  DBY,  db  g^AVB       *        *      MBRCI. 

This  seems  as  old  as  the  time  of  Edward  I.  About  the 
middle  of  the  nave  are  inscriptions  to  the  memories  of  the 
.Inglebrights,  sons  and  daughters,  with  the  following  lines: 

'*  Too  good  for  earth,  jast  Ood  reassumes  his  own, 
And  calls  her  vertaes  to  a  heav'nly  throne ; 
In  his  short  Ufe  he  onto  as  hath  «hewn 
All  the  great  vertnos  that  mankind  oould  own**' 

The  pulpit  was  given  by  Henry  Punting,  and  augmented  by 
Eliiabeth,  his  Wife,  1616,    The  roof  of  this  nave  is  sup- 
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ported  by  0e?^ral  octangular  pillars,  ibnntBg  eight  arches, 
iaar  •  on  each  side,  and  the  luce  number  of  windows  over 
them.  The  upper  part  of  the  south  aisle  has  be^n  a  chapel, 
part  of  the  screen  which  enclosed  it  still  remaing ;  as  also 
a  piscina;  over  this  part  isa  handsome  gallery*pew,  belong- 
ing to  the  lord  of  ^he  manor,  with  the  arms  of  Davis  aad 
Qttwsel ;  against  the  north  wall  of  this  aisle,  are  the  effigies 
of  a  man  in  armour  and  his  wife  on  their  knees  upon  cush- 
ions, to  the  memory  of  Thomas  Gawsel  and  his  wile.  Here 
are  also  inscriptions  to  the  memories  of  the  Knipes,  the 
Davises,  Edgar  Sparrow,  Burkin,*  and  Gladdekene. — 
Against  the  south  wall  is  the  effigy  of  a  clergyman  us  A.  M. 
kneeling  on  a  cushion,  in  an  arch  supported  by  Ionic  pilasters, 
with  an  inscription  to  the  memory  of  John  Freak,  A.M., 
son  of  a  bishop  of  Norwich ;  he  died  January  20,  1628. 
On  the  south  side  is  a  window  with  the  arms  of  Basil  or 
Fitzarms,  Tendring,  and  Butler.  Here  are  three  stone 
arches,  where  have  been  three  staUs,  and  a  piscina,  now 

Elastered  over.  On  the  north  side,  in  the  lowest  window,- 
ave  been  liie  effigies  of  the  apostles,  with  lables  of  the 
Creed,  which  are  now'defeced,  and  an  **  Orate,**  for  Rogero 
Tonv  »  .  .  .  rector  of  this  church,  in  the  ninth  of  Edward  HI. 
Near  the  porch  lie  'two  gravestones,  with  cronet  patiee, 
resembling  those  of  the  knights  templar,  and  one  with  a 
crois  yiorml. 

The  village  of  WaUington  lies  on  die  great  road  from  the 
fens  towards  Norwich.  Watlington  Hall  was  the  seat  of 
the  Rev.  J.  D.  Plestow,  who  died  in  1824 ;  it  is  a  handsome 
house,  with  a  park  and  plantetions,  and  has  a  picturesque 
appearance  from  the  turnpike-road  on  Tottenfaill  Common. 

WELNEY.  Forty-six  miles.  P.  394.— We  do  not  meet 
with  any  other  accoiint  of  this  village  than  what  is  men- 
tioned in  Upwell  and  Outtoeil,  the  three  places  being  each 

■■  ■  '  ■  ;' 

*  Adjoining  to  the  tomb  ot  BarUns  is  the  following : — Lewis  impeUng  Cutter* — 
Mifdaitoa  leetininM,  con)a  Ucneii^  Lewis,  rect.  de  Rnneton  UoUne,  hoc  rab4n«i> 
••re  qnicsclt  herolna  prosapla,  ac  nictate  perinde  dara.  She  was  the  second  daughter 
•r  sir  Gonrasc  CaUer,  of  SCalnbor^  Hall,  Yorkshire,  knt.  and  bart.,  colonel  for  ung 
Charles  I.,  who  was  slain  at  Pomfk^t  Castle,  Jane  S5,  iMft,  by  Masdalea,  ftfth  dangh- 
ler  of  John,  earl  of  Brid|ewat«r,  by  Frances,  second  daoghter  or  Ferdinando,  flhh 
«irl  of  Derby,  King  tn  Mmm,  whose  mother  was  4mvigkter*t  dmttgkttr  to  Marr, 
seoMd  damfbter  to  king  Henry  Vll.  of  England,  and  once  qneta  to  Loals  Xll., 
king  of  Prance.  She  died  March  8,  te82,  and  left  two  dangjhters,  Magdalen  and  Eti- 
-aabtch,  Mat.4Mi  U. 

**  If  women  all  were  like  to  thee, 
>W«  men  fbr  whrca  fhonld  happy  be.** 
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included  and  understood  as  being  part  of  Weli,  as  they  are 
most  commonly  called.  This  hamlet  lies  on  the  bank  <h  the 
old  river  Quse  or  Well,  which  formerly  had  a  natural  course 
that  wav.  In  it  is  a  chapel  of  ease  to  UpweU.  The  old 
Bedford  river  and  new  Bedford,  or  Hundred  Foot,  passes 
close  by  here.  This  part  of  the  country  is  the  most  dreary 
of  any  in  the  county.  The  old  Ouse,  Well,  or  Croft  river, 
from  this  downwards,  divides  the  county  of  Norfolk  from 
Cambridgeshire ;  and  of  course  the  chapel  and  many  of  the 
houses  are  in  the  latter  county.  Here  is  a  bridge  and  ferry 
to  pass  over  towards  Littleport,  from  which  it  is  about  five 
miles,  **a$  the  craw  fiiet.**  This  part  of  the  Bedford  Level 
is  principallv  drained  by  mills. — ^July  16, 1771,  a  remarkable 
storm  of  hail,  which  cut  off  sixty  acres  of  wheat. 

WEREHAM.  Thirty-eight  mUes.  St.  Margaret.  P.646.— 
Wereham,   or,   according  to  Domesday-book,  Wigreham, 
takes  its  name  from  a  run  of  water  issuing  from  a  pond  in 
,tbe  midst  of  the  town.    The  church  has  a  nave  and  a  south 
aisle,  with  a  low  tower  and  four  pinnacles  of  stone,  and  one 
bell.     At  the  west  end  of  the  nave  lie  several  gravestones 
in  memory  of  the  Adamsons ;   and  at  the  east  end  are  two 
gravestones,  on  which  have  been  the  effigies,  in  brass,  of 
persons  in  their  winding  sheets,  but  now  gone.    To  the  west 
of  the  church  is  St.  Marg^aret*s  Well,  at  which,  in  the  times 
of  popery,  the  people  diverted  themselves  on  that  saint*s 
d^  with  cakes  and  ale,    music  and  dancing;    alms  and 
ofl^ring^  were  brought,  and  vows  made :  all  this  was  called 
Well  worship,    Wereham  lies  on  the  post  road  leading  to 
London,  ninety  miles — to  Lynn-Regis,  twelve.    This  town 
is  pleasantly  situated,  and  well  built.     Here  are  the  ma- 
nors of  Cavenham  and  Wereham  Hall:   the  lord   of  the 
first-named  manor  had  the  amercements  of  brewers  and 
bakers  in  his  homage.     Wiron  hall  stood  in  a  close  on  the 
west  side  of  the  lane  which  leads  to  Wretton,  commonly 
called  Stoneoak*s  Close.     The  priory  and  manor  of  Win- 
waloe,  for  Benedictines,  was  founded  here  by  the  family  of 
the  earls  of  Clare,  who  had  a  prison  here,  which  stood  about 
a  mile  north  of  Wereham  town.     Winwaloe  was  a  British 
saint,  and  flourished  about  556,  an  abbot,  and  canonized. 
Seme  remains  of  this  priory  is  now  only  visible  in  the  walls 
of  a  farm-house.     Here  is  an  annual  ficiir,  held  on  the  third 
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of  March  (St.  Winwaloe*s  day),  at  which  the  sale  of  horses, 
cows,  ^c,  is  considerable;  and  this  being  generally  a  cold 
season  of  the  year,  the  storms  at  this  time  are  called  Whin- 
wall  storms,  and  the  old  rhyme  becomes  frequently  quoted : — 

**  First  comes  David,  next  comes  Chad, 
Then  comes  Whiuwall  as  if  he  was  mad." 

The  inn  at  Wereham  is  the  Crown,  but  here  axi  no  post 
horses.  A  curious  specimen  of  domestic  architecture,  sup- 
posed by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Forby  to  have  been  a  dwelling-house, 
and  which  he  styles  **  a  Norman  country  box,**  stands  in 
this  parish,  and  is  known  by  the  name  of  Win  wall  House. 
Before  the  reign  of  Edward  I.,  the  earl  of  Clare  poss^^sed 
the  manor  of  Winwaloe ;  and  the  prison  above  alluded  to 
is  traditionally  identified  with  the  house  just  mentioned. 
This  consists  of  two  stories :  in  the  lower  is  a  room  twenty 
feet  square,  in  which  is  a  large  open  fire-place  with  a  mas- 
sive column  on  one  side — it  is  nnished  at  the  top  with  a 
sort  of  cornice  of  zigzag  moulding :  a  small  vaulted  room 
constitutes  the  remainder  of  the  ground  floor.  The  second 
story  contained  also  two  apartments,  the  largest  of  which 
had  four  windows  in  the  Norman  fashion,  and  a  fire-place 
similar  to  that  in  the  lower  room.  **  The  whole  building,** 
I  bserves  Mr.  Forby,  **  is  thirty-three  feet  in  length  by  twenty- 
se  'en,  and  in  height,  to  the  top  of  the  walls,  scarcely  sixteen 
feei  It  seems  to  be  the  complete  edifice.  The  outline 
appears  entire  and  original,  and  everywhere  strictly  Norman. 
Such  a  building  was  most  probably  intended  for  the  seneschal, 
when  he  came  on  the  business  of  courts.  Sec,'' 

WESTBRI6GS.  St.  Botolph.^A  little  and  almost  de- 
populated village  adjoining  to  Wermegay.  The  church  of 
Westbriggs  is  more  generally  understood  as  Tottenhill 
church.  It  is  a  small  edifice  with  a  little  four-square  tower, 
embattled,  and  has  a  shaft  covered  with  lead,  but  no  bell. 
Over  the  door,  on  the  south  side,  as  you  enter,  is  a  cross, 
like  that  belonging  to  a  knight  templar.  William  de  Warren, 
lord  of  Wermegay,  gave  to  the  church  of  St.  Botolph  three 
acres  and  half  a  rood  of  land,  in  a  field  called  Fordhill 
Wong,  in  exchange.  In  this  church  are  inscriptions  to  the 
memories  of  the  Taylors,  the  Stuarts,  and  the  Millers. 
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WERMEGAY.  Thirty-sU  mUes.  Si.MiclMel.  P;  862.— 
Vulgarly  called  Ruttgay;  was  wriUen  in  Domesday^hoeky 
Wiermegai.  This  lordship  had  a  church  before  the  con- 
quest, valued  at  60«.  per  annum :  it  was  five  iiirloiiga  long» 
and  two  broad.  In  the  registry  of  Bury  abbey  is  an  agree- 
ment between  William  de  Warren  and  the  abbot,  who 
claimed  65f .  rent,  and  two  thousand  eels,  for  the  mills  be- 
tween W^rmegay  and  Westbriggs,  the  gift  of  William's 
ancestor^)  who,  on  a  grant  of  lands  here,  in  TotteBhill,  4%c., 
released  the  said  rent  in  the  court  of  Exchequer.  He  married 
first,  Beatrix,  and  secondly,  Milesent,  widow  of  Richanl 
lord  Montfitchet,  and  gave,"  in  the  fifth  of  king  John,  four 
hundred  marks  for  license  to  marry  her ;  and  dying  in  the 
eleventh  of  that  king,  left  Beatrix,*  his  daughter  by  his  first 
wife,  his  heiress.  Ijiis  Beatrix,  in  the  aforesaid  year,  g«ve 
three  thousand  marks  to  have  her  dower;  and  that  ^e 
might  not  be  distrained  to  marry  again,  the  debts  owing  to 
the  king  by  her  father,  to  be  paid  out  of  her  effects. 

A  loi^  Bardolph>  in  1363,  had  a  grant  from  pope  Clement 
of  a  portable  altar  to  perform  mass  upon : — every  Roraisli 
priest  in  England  had  such  an  altar  to  carry  about  with  him. 
Wenaegay  was  frequently  held  by  the  lords  Bardolph. 
Here  is  a  good  decoy  belonging  to  the  manor.  In  this  vil- 
lage was  a  priory  founded  by  William  de  Warren,  in  the 
reign  of  Richard  I.„  dedicated  to  the  Virgin  Mary,  the 
Holy  Cross,  and  St.  John  the  Evangelist,  lor  canons  of  the 
order  of  St.  Augustine ;  little  or  no  remains  of  it  are  visible 
at  this  time ;  it  was  in  »  close,  opposite  the  castle  of  Werm- 
gay,  on  the  left,  entering  the  town, — the  priory  being  on  the 
north  side,  and  the  castle  on  the  south.  A  small  fkrm-house 
now  stands  on  the  site  of  the  priory.  Edward  VI.  gave 
the  site  of  the  priory  of  Wermegay,  and  the  manor,  &c.y  to 
Thomas  Thirlby,  bishop  of  Norwich  :  but  bishop  Scambler, 
doing,  as  Spelman  observes,  **  much,  as  well  he  might,  to 
impoverish  his  church,  made  a  lease  of  most  of  the  manors, 
&c.,  at  the  lowest  rent  be  could  get;  which  bishop  Godwin 
calls  sacriiege.'*  The  church  is  a  single  building,  covered 
with  reed,  and  has  one  bell  in  a  square  tower :  at  the  west 
end  is  an  ancient  font,  on  the  basin  of  which  are  eight 
shields,  which  are  now  defaced ;  at  the  end  of  the  south 
wall,  we  presume,  from  the  appearance  of  a  piscina,  thai 
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thtrt  lias  been  sb  altar  on  this  spot.  The  church  stands 
neatly  a  mile  east  from  the  village.  Wermegay  is  environed 
wilk  water,  fens,  and  marshes ;  the  chief  and  safest  entrance 
is  by  a  causeway  on  the  west  side,  where,  on  the  right-hand, 
stoed  a  castle — here  the  Bardolphs  lived.  The  nmnor- 
h««se,  now  ocenpied  by  the  tenant,  stands  east  of  the  village, 
attd  north  of  the  church ;  it  has  a  small  park,  in  which  are 
some  lolly  trees.  The  navigable  river  Nar  runs  close  by 
this  village,  and  has  a  place  for  landing  coals,  bricks,  &c.  — 
Act  for  enclosing,  1806 — improving  fens  and  marshes,  1816. 

WIMBOTSHAM.  Forty  miles.  St.  Mary.  P.  413.— 
At  the  general  snrvey,  called  Winebotesham — a  dwelling  by 
the  water.  The  church  is  a  single  pile,  with  a  broad  square 
t«w^  with  imnades ;  in  this  tower  hang  three  bells.  The 
iande  of  the  roof  is  panelled  with  oak,  on  the  mitres  of 
wrhidi  are  several  heads  of  saints,  ^c. ;  and  at  the  east  end, 
a  bast  of  the  Virgin,  with  a  legend.  On  the  head  of  an 
old  seat  of  oak,  are  the  arms  of  Spelman  of  Narburgh, 
ijBpaled  by  Blake.  Here  are  the  manors  of  the  abbot  of 
Ramsey,  In^oldesthorps,  and  Tonwell.  This  village  lies  on 
the  sooth  side  of  the  tampike-road  from  Lynn-Regis,  ten 
miles,  to  Downham,  two. — Acts  for  draining,  1798  and  1801. 

WRETTON.  Thirty-nine  miles.  All  Saints.  P.  419.— 
Called  also  Wuretown,  from  a  stream  of  water  running 
through  it.  The  church  has  a  low  four-square  tower,  in 
which  are  two  bells :  against  the  east  wall  of  the  chancel 
is  a  large  pedestal  of  stcme,  for  imago  principalis.  In  the 
reign  of  Edward  I.  here  wiksa  rectory-house,  and  ten  acres 
of  glebe. 
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Iff  Domesday-book  thb  hundred  is  called  Clavennga,  from 
{Jhttf  and  Unga,  lying  or  seated  by  the  water  and  low  mea- 
dows. It  was  in  the  possession  of  the  crown,  and  was 
united  to  the  hundred  of  Loddon,  and  farmed  together,  by 
by  sir  John  de  Clavering,  in  the  reign  of  Edward  I.     This 
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hundred  is  bounded  on  the  N.  by  the  Yare,  which  dividei 
it  from  Walsham  ;  on  the  S.  and  £.  by  the  Waveney ;  and 
on  the  W.  by  the  hundred  of  Loddon.  The  greatest  extent 
in  length  is,  from  the  bridge  at  Bungay  to  the  confluence  of 
the  Yare  and  Waveney  at  Braydon,  near  Yarmouth,  about 
eleven  miles:  and  the  greatest  extent  in  width  is,  from 
Heckingham  to  Burgh  St.  Peter,  about  six  miles.  It  is  a 
very  rich  and  pleasant  part  of  thb  county.  The  parishes  of 
Bergh-Apton,  Brooke,  and  Howe,  are  separated  from  the 
other  parts  of  this  hundred  by  the  hundrea  of  Loddon. 

ALDEBY.  Sixteen  miles.  St.  Mary.  P.  476.— Written 
in  Domesday-book,  Aldeburg.  In  the  time  of  the  Con- 
queror there  was  a  church  here,  with  lands ;  at  the  same 
time  was  erected  a  small  priory,  dedicated  to  St.  Mary, 
consisting  of  a  prior  and  three  black  monks.  On  a  grave- 
stone in  the  chancel  of  the  church,  are  inscriptions  to 
the  memories  of  Bendish,  Wall,  and  Dennv.  This  once 
considerable  village  is  now  quite  destroyed;  the  site  is 
pleasantly  situated  three  miles  from  Beccles,  and  five  from 
St.  01ave*s  Bridge.  The  family  of  De  Rosceline  had  an 
interest  in  this  town.  Sir  Thomas  de  Rosceline,  in  the  fifty- 
third  of  Henry  III.,  was  querent  in  a  fine,  and  William,  son 
of  Adam  de  Audeley,  deforciant,  of  a  messuage  and  forty 
acres  of  land  here  and  in  Whetacre,  granted  to  sir  Thomas, 
who  covenants  to  grant  to  William,  for  life,  competent  main- 
tenance in  eating  and  drinking,  as  one  of  his  esquires,  and 
the  like  for  his  boy ;  to  pay  him,  besides,  yearly,  at  Michael- 
mas, ad  Jocalia  sua  emendat  with  two  robes,  one  of  a 
mark  price  for  William,  and  one  of  half  a  mark  for  the 
boy :  and  if  sir  Thomas  should  die,  during  William's  life, 
then  his  heirs  should  pay  five  marks  per  annum,  in  full  for 
the  same,  with  a  clause  of  distress  in  this  lordship,  and  that 
of  Northton.  At  this  time,  the  lord's  bailiff  would  not 
suffer  the  king's  bailiff  to  enter  into  this  lordship.  From  a 
licence  granted  by  king  Edward  I.  to  William  Roceline,  for 
purchase  of  the  priory  at  Norwich,  the  lordship  of  this 
village,  except  a  manor  reserved  to  Uie  convent,  it  appears 
contrary  to  the  opinion  of  some  great  lawyers,  that  manors 
have  been  erected  within  what  u  termed  prescriptive  time: 
other  instances  will  occur  corroborative  of  this  fact.  In. 
a  contest,   subsequent  to  this  purchase,  between  William 
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Rbsceline  and  the  prior,  respecting  commonable  rights,  the 
former  permitted  the  latter  to  dig  marl  for  the  purpose  of 
improving  his  lands  in  the  great  common  of  Aldcby,  then 
called  Mak^Uteyth.  This  was  in  the  year  1310 ;  and  the 
circumstance  tends  to  prove,  that  what  has  been  magnified 
into  a  new  discovery,  is  often  no  more  than  a  renewal  of  an 
old  practice,  which  has  been  long  neglected  or  forgotten. 
Marling  of  lands,  in  which  beneficial  improvement  Norfolk 
has  eminently  taken  the  lead,  is  stated  by  some  authors  on 
agriculture,  to  have  been  Jlrti  introduced  about  1748. — 
Act  for  inclosing,  1806. 

BERGH-APTON.  Seven  miles.  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul. 
P.  888. — In  Domesday-book,  Appleton.  A  church  formerly 
belonged  to  it,  dedicated  to  St.  Martin ;  afterwards  it  was 
called  a  chapel,  bu^  it  has  been  destroyed  nearly  two  cen- 
turies ago.  During  a  long  law-suit,  to  determine  who  should 
be  the  possessors  of  this  town,  in  the  reign  of  Richard  II., 
between  Reginald  de  Grey  and  sir  William  Beauchamp^ 
John  Maycote  deposed  that  he  then  lived  with  sir  William 
Brenchesley,  who  was  counsel  to  sir  William  Beauchamp, 
(afterwards  judge) ;  and  one  day  he  invited  to  dinner,  at  his 
house  at  the  end  of  Paternoster-row,  London,  all  the  coun- 
sel ;  and  at  the  end  of  dinner  he  arose  from  table,  went  into 
his  chapel,  and  a  little  while  after  came  back,  laid  a  noble 
before  each  counsel  on  the  table,  saying,  "  Sirs,  for  God's 
sake  inform  me  fully,  whether  I  have  any  right  or  not,  and 
delay  me  no  longer.**  They  sitting  in  doubt  of  his  anger, 
William  Pynchbeck  said,  "  Sir  William,  certainly  there  is  no 
man  who  will  assure  you  those  lands  and  lordships,  unless 
yoa  have  a  release  from  the  heirs  of  Hastings,  and  that  heir 
being  under  age,  his  release  would  not  signify.**  Upon  this 
the  composition  was  made  afterwards.  On  an  inquisition 
taken  in  1652,  it  was  found  that  there  were  five  hundred  and 
ninety- two  acres  of  land  subject  to  be  "  drowned.**  The 
church  has  a  square  tower  with  six  tunable  bells.  In  the 
chancel  lies  "  Robt.  Connould,  rector  48  years  and  8  months, 
who  rebuilt  the  chancel,  and  died  Oct.  31,  1715,  in  the 
78th  year  of  his  age.'*  The  chapel  of  Apton  was  standing 
in  1359.  Sarah,  the  wife  of  John  Berney,  esq.,  was  buried 
in  the  chapel  of  St.  Anne,  in  the  church  ;  and  by  his  will, 
in  the  forty-eighth  of  Edward  III.,  he  gives  a  legacy  fox 
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making  a  new  window  in  the  new  ckancel  of  this  chnrch. 
HoWeMon  appears  then  to  have  been  a  viHage,  and  to  have 
had  a  church. — Ad  for  inclosiuf ,  1801. 

The  Rev.  RobbjitConold,M.  A.,  rector  of  Bergh-Apton, 
wrote  a  Sermon  on  2  Thes.  iii.  2,  1675,  4to ;  and,  The 
Notion  of  Schism,  staled  in  three  letters,  with  Reflections 
on  that  fieunons  trad  on  Schism,  written  by  Mr.  Holes  ; 
London,  1877,  8vo. 

The  Rev.  William  D*Oylet.  This  distingnisbed  pbi- 
lanthrophist  was  bom  at  Bergh-Apton,  1745.  When  at 
the  age  of  four  years,  his  father  removed  to  the  village  of 
Henipnall :  at  this  place  he  received  the  rudiments  of  a 
common  education,  nndet  Mr.  Jeremiah  Fassett,  who, 
among  fifty  boarders,  had  young  Thurlow,  afterwaids  lord 
High  Chancellor  of  England.  At  fourteen  years  of  age, 
young  D^Oyley  was  pla^d  with  a  general  shopkeeper  at 
Stratum  :  he  was  afterwards  clerk  to  Edmund  Eisdon,  esq., 
of  Lynn,  in  whose  office  he  remained  about  six  years,  be- 
having with  the  utmost  propriety.  From  Lynn  he  remolded 
to  Tasburgh,  where  he  undertook  a  small  mercantile  con- 
cern, which  he  soon  aft^  relinquished:  he  at  one  time 
thought  of  embarking  for  the  East  Indies ;  but  this  idea 
he  abandoned,  not  meeting  with  the  desired  encouragement. 
Having,  whilst  at  Lynn,  instructed  himself  in  the  French 
and  lAtitt  tongues,  he  now  turned  hb  thoughts  to  the 
church  ;  and  the  Rev.  Dr.  Cooper,  minister  of  Yarmouth, 
kindly  lent  him  assistance  in  his  literary  pursuits ;  as  he 
did  also,  at  the  same  time,  to  the  late  archdeacon  Vince, 
professor  of  astronomy  at  Cambridge.  He  was  entered  of 
Cerpus  Chriati  college,  Cambridge,  and  A.  B.,  in  1778. 
On  leaving  the  university,  he  returned  to  his  father's  house, 
at  Hempnall,  whence  he  served  the  curacies  of  Gissing 
and  Burston,  for  about  ten  years ;  and  afterwards,  those 
of  Stratton  St.  Michael,  Flordon,  and  Hapton,  till  his  death. 
Thus  the  principal  occurrences  of  his  life  puMed  in  succes- 
sion, without  ever  meeting  with  a  friend  to  sene  him  in  bis 
profession,  except  the  late  Rev.  T.  Franklin,  of  Attleburgh, 
through  whose  kindness  he  held  the  vicarage  of  Watton  lor 
a  few  years.  He  had  made  two  attempts  to  obtain  livings, 
one  of  which  was  in  the  gift  of  his  university,  and,  from  its 
insignificance  he  trusted  he  should  have  had  no  competitor ; 
but  one  arose  in  the  evening,  which  blasted  all  his  expecta- 
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tioiis.  DisapfMmiled,  but  not  rabdued,  bis  Mxt  ftprplicatkHi 
was  to  the  ford  Chancellor^  whose  father  had  lived  and 
breathed  his  last  under  the  roof  of  Mr.  D*Oyley*8  father ; 
hb  plea  was  however  treated  with  neglect.  In  other  con- 
cerns he  was  equally  unfortunate ;  for  having  sold  the  re- 
version of  part  of  an  estate,  he  placed  the  sum  in  the  hands 
of  an  acquaintance,  who  became  baidirupt,  and  paid  but  a 
shmH  dividend.  In  consequence  of  this  nriwfortune,  his  income 
iever  averaged  much  above  100/.  a  year.  Under  such  dis- 
couraging circumstances  he  did  not  sink  into  apathy :  having 
conceived  a  design  of  sloping  the  descent  of  a  dangerous 
bill,  in  the  parish  of  Tasburgh, — and  having  found  his  ap- 
plication to  surveyors  useless — he  resolved  to  raise  a  sub- 
•criptiou  for  the  purpoee-^-a  design  thoi^bt  visionary,  indeed^ 
by  some  temperate  minds,  but  was  actually  effected  by  bin 
in  the  course  of  two  or  three  years ;  during  which  he  raised 
a  fund  of  80/.  in  sixpences,  shillings,  and  halfcrowns,  by 
traversing  every  village  that  had  any  connexion  with  the 
road.  A  further  improvement  he  next  devised  by  changing 
the  direction  of  the  turnpike-road,  obviating  thereby  the 
nany  accidents  that  might  have  happened  by  the  projectiott 
of  a  very  sharp  comer  in  the  street  of  Newton,  and  acquired 
iSbt  necessary  sum  by  the  same  assiduity  as  in  the  former 
case.  His  next  scheme  was  upon  a  larger  scale,  and  what 
would  not  have  entered  the  mind,  perhaps,  of  any  person 
but  himself;  namely,  the  widening  of  the  street  called 
Briggg*  Lane,  in  Norwich,  the  principal  thoroughfare  from 
the  London  road  to  the  market-place,  and  yet  so  narrow 
that  two  carnages  cannot  pass  each  other.  The  corpora- 
tion had  entertained  an  idea  of  imposing  a  toll  on  aU  per- 
sons entering  the  city,  in  aid  of  the  expense  of  new  paving 
it.  The  county,  as  may  be  supposed,  strenuously  resisted 
this  tax,  and  the  matter  fell  to  the  ground.  Mr.  D*Oyley, 
however,  deemed  that  the  county  might  materially  benetit 
the  town  by  rendering  more  commodious  so  confined  a  street, 
and  he  immediately  deterrotned  to  set  on  foot  a  subscription 
by  his  own  personal  application  to  the  principal  inhabitants 
of  every  village  within  twenty  miles  of  Norwich,  excepting 
on  its  north  side.  The  undertaking  commenced ;  and  with 
whatever  cold  and  comfortless  a  reception  his  well-meant 
and  disinterested  efforts  were  attended,  he  manfully  perse- 
vered, and  at  the  end  of  four  vears  the  aggregate  of  his 
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labours  aroouDted  to  450/.  (now  laid  out  in  exchequer  bills), 
witk  the  promise  of  fifty  pounds  in  addition,  whenever  the 
paving  committee  should  be  enabled  to  set  about  so  neces- 
sary a  work.  It  may  be  asked^  after  such  unceasing  exer- 
tions, continued  through  summer  and  winter,  and  after  such 
laborious  journeys,  performed  at  the  age  of  sixty-seven,  on 
a  small  pony,  and  amounting  to  above  12,000  miles,  what 
remuneration  he  obtained?  None  whatever;  as  his  sub- 
scription book,  at  Messrs.  Kett*s  bank,  testified  ;  and  that 
he  had  none  in  view,  but  the  pure  and  satisfactory  reflec- 
tion, that  he  should  do  some  good  to  posterity,  his  most 
intimate  friends  could  have  clearly  proved. 

His  constitution,  at  no  time  strong,  and  generally  sup- 
ported by  rule,  began  to  sink  under  such  incessant  fatigue, 
within  a  year  previous  to  his  death ;  yet  such  was  the  vigour 
of  his  mind,  that  he  discharged  the  duties  of  his  profession 
on  the  very  last  Sunday  of  his  life.  He  was  a  man  of  un- 
impeachable honesty, — of  considerable  mental  acquirements, 
with  a  taste  for  the  fine  arts,  and  of  an  independent  spirit. 
He  died  a  bachelor,  at  Long  Stratton,  at  a  small  estate 
which  he  purchased  in  1790,  in  his  70th  year,  August  1814, 
leaving  a  brother,  a  sister,  and  a  nephew.  He  had  been 
more  than  twenty  years  curate  of  Stratton  St.  Michael  and 
Flordon,  with  Hapton.  The  maiden  name  of  his  mother^ 
whose  uncle  was  chaplain  to  sir  Robert  Walpole,  was  French. 

At  Bergh-Apton  is  the  seat  of  the  Hon.  and  Rev.  John 
Neville. 

BROOKE.  Six  miles.  St.  Peter.  P.  640.  —  Written 
in  Domesday-book  Bro,  The  register  of  Bury  abbey  says, 
that  William  the  Conqueror  gave  the  lordship  of  this  town 
to  St.  Edmund,  when  he  first  supplicated  his  favour  and 
protection,  falling  prostrate  before  him,  and  placing  a  small 
knife  wrapped  up  on  the  altar  of  St.  Edmund,  in  the  pre- 
sence of  many  of  his  chief  nobility  ;  and  also  the  grant, 
signed  with  his  seal,  which,  the  register  observes,  was  at 
that  time  preserved  in  the  said  convent.  In  the  tenth  of 
Edward  I.  the  abbot  had  a  grant  of  a  weekly  market  and  a 
fair.  In  the  church  are  inscriptions  to  the  memories  of 
Burghill  and  Wood.  This  handsome  town  gives  name  to 
a  large  deanery,  comprehending  all  the  towns  in  Henstead» 
Loddon,  and  Clavering  hundreds,  and  is  in  the  archdeaconry 
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of  Norfolk*  Here  are  many  neat  houses,  occupied  as  re- 
treats from  Norwich.  Brooke  House  is  the  seat  of  George 
Samuel  Kett,  esq.  Died  at  Brooke,  in  1816,  Mrs.  Tabitha 
Starling,  aged  100  years. 

ELUNGHAM.  Fourteen  miles.  St.  Mary.  P.  339.— 
In  Domesday-book,  Elincham.  El,  near  the  water,  a  wet 
soil.  In  the  church  are  inscriptions  to  the  memories  of 
Ellingham  and  Hammond,  and  in  the  window  the  arms  of 
EUingham.     Here  is  Nevill's  manor. 

GELDESTONE.  Fourteen  miles.  St.  Michael  and  St. 
Mary.  P.  284. — Not  mentioned  in  Domesday,  being  in- 
cluded under  the  great  township  of  Stocton.  In  the  east 
window  of  the  chancel  of  the  church  is  an  **  Orate*'  for 
Radulphi  Gameys,  armigeri.  At  Geldestone  is  the  seat  of 
Mrs.  Kerrich,  a  handsome  modem  building,  on  the  banks 
of  the  Waveney.  In  digging  vaults  for  maJiing  cellars  to 
this  mansion  was  found  a  curious  Roman  bracelet  of  pure 
gold,  which  is  in  the  possession  of  the  family. 

GILUNGHAM.  Sixteen  miles.  All  Saints.  P.  369.— 
From  Gill,  an  old  British  word  signifying  a  rivulet :  called 
in  the  Grand  Survey  Kildincham.  This  village  became  the 
property  of  the  Bacons,  sir  Nathaniel  Bacon,  hart.,  the 
eldest  son  of  the  lord  Keeper,  being  the  first  possessor  of 
that  name.* 

Sir  Edmund  Bacon,  the  only  son  of  the  member  for 
Thetford,  1738,  at  his  father's  death  was  a  minor,  and  edu- 
cated at  Westminster  school,  from  which  he  was  removed  to 
Gonville  and  Caius  college  Cambridge,  and  was  admitted  a 
nobleman  of  that  university ;  after  finishing  his  studies,  he 
was  introduced  at  court  to  George  II.,  and  was  appointed 
one  of  the  gentleman  usher  daily  waiters,  but  died  of  the 
■mall  pox,  1749,  in  the  twenty-finh  year  of  his  age. 

The  following  inscription  to  his  memory  was  written  by 
major  Richard  Gardiner,  of  Mount  Amelia : — 

*  It  appears  from  Chalner's  Biography  that  sir  Nicholas  Bacon,  the  lord  Keeper, 
was  the  ftrst  who  had  the  grant  of  the  manor  uf  GUIUigham.  Sir  Nicholas  Bacon 
was  lord  Keeper  In  the  reign  of  Elisabeth  ;  he  was  a  native  of  Kcot^hc  died  ist9— 
and  was  the  irst  lord  Keeper  that  rankod  as  lord  Chancellor. 
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^vi  Flo»  et  DecQi  sui, 

A.     S.        MDCCXLIII. 

In  Academia 

Cianiit, 

A.      MDCCXLIX. 

VaiiotU  Cormpt«8  occabvAt, 

Flevjt  Sprpr  opttma  pukbcrima 

De  Die  in  Piem  Amici 

Exdnctumploraot 

Flet  Sorer,    fleiit  Amiciy 

At  Mater." 

^*  See,  mortal,  wliere  yon  ballow'd  tapers  barn 
Another  Bacon  bearing  to  bit  urn. 
Bom  with  all  charms,  and  bLest  with  eY'ry  art 
To  win^  to  warm,  to  captivate  the  heart  \ 
The  joys  of  virtue  all  toe  joys  be  knew, 
Though  brave  and  fair,  and  gay  and  young  as  you. 
To  soothe  affliction,  or  to  soften  i^atn. 
He  neirer  spoke  nor  ever  look'd  in  vaUi. 
Love's  sweetest  smiles  sat  blooming  on  his  brow, 
Graceful  in  all  he  did  as  thou  art  now — 
Love's  sweetest  smiles,  alas !  too  weak  to  save. 
See  doom'd  like  thee,  and  victims  to  the  grave. 
Yet  shall  he  live,  grim  tyrant,  and  defy 
Thy  sting  of  death — O  grave,  thy  victory ! 
Far  from  the  wbite-plum'd  hearse  Astrea  fled. 
The  pensive  graces  weeping  buns  their  head; — 
E'en  Envy  sigh'd  as  she  beheld  the  bier. 
And  from  her  eye  bnrst  forth  the  nnwiUing  tear, 

**  Ob  friend — for  let  me  call  thee  by  that  name — 
What  verse.  O  si^,  can  give  thee  all  thy  fame  ? 
Or  to  proud  Norfolk's  sons  bis  virtues  tell. 
Who  (ued  so  lovely,  or  who  liv'd  so  well!" 

Ib  this  town  were  two  churchfis :  All  Saints'  was  a  rectory; 
it  contained  two  aisles,  had  a  square  tower  and  three  belb, 
and  inscriptions  to  the  memory  of  the  Smiths;  but  this 
ehurch  was  taken  down  in  1748,  and  the  two  livings  united. 
The  ruined  tower  and  the  walls  covered  with  ivy  present  an 
object  truly  picturesque. 

The  parish  of  St.  Mary  is  large  and  well  inhabited ;  it  is 
situate  on  the  Waveney,  which  divides  it  Arom  the  county  of 
Suffolk.  The  rector  hiaid  forty  acres  of  land,  but  no  manse 
or  parsonage  house.  The  church  is  a  small  very  ancient 
Saxon  structure,  a  single  pile,  without  any  aisles ;  nearly  at 
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the  centre  sUodt  a  square  tower»  the  arobitecture  of  which 
i«  as  the  church,  viz.  zigzag  archea,  small  narrow  windows, 
and  semicircuhir  chancel,  and  are  highly  interesting  to  the 
architectural  observer.  To  the  Rev.  John  Lewis,  the  rector, 
this  church  owes  its  preservation  from  mutilation  and  disfi- 
gurement. This  church  has  three  bells,  at  the  west  end 
is  the  font ;  and  here  is  an  inscription  to  the  memory  of 
John  Everard,  esq.,  and  the  following  one  to  sir  Nich.  Bacon : 

**  Nicbolaiu  Bacon,  baronettos,  prosapii  illuBtris,  ingenio  indjtut, 
Uteris  omatiu,  fuak  claresceoA,  corpore  vieto,  aoimo  vegeto,  pnema- 
tir^  96111111  et  aapoit.  Pott  xui  annoa  et  mcniei  ix,  ooos  vixcrat 
proot  Tiram  oobUem,  philosophimi  CbrUtiannm  decnit.  Tandem  fato 
cedens,  auod  babait  terrenum,  terras  reddidit  igne  recoctum  dici 
novisyimi,  denno  resamptaras,  caelitns  qaod  erat  et  patri  et  patrisB 
spiritawn  rediit ;  ecce  car  mannor  tanti  nominis  fiutn  gravidam  tn- 
■eteit,  tanti  viri  fato  frigidiun  nigretcit,  tanti  ingenii  Isvore  poKCam 
spleodescit.  Vale  lector  et  vivas,  honore  parifi  obijt.  m.uc.lxvi. 
Augi.  Ui." 

Winston  is  a  town  with  a  church  dedicated  to  St. 
Andrew ;  it  is  consolidated  with  Gillingham  All  Saints,  as 
was  also  Windalb. 

The  town  of  Gillingham  is  delightfully  situate  opposite 
the  market-town  of  Beccles,  from  which  it  is  separated  by 
the  Waveney  and  the  meadow  grounds  which  environ  it. 
Here  is  the  only  bridge  on  the  Waveney,  which  is  between 
St.  01ave*s  eight,  and  Bungay  five  milts :  this  causes  Gil- 
lingham to  be  much  frequent^.  A  vast  tract  of  land  here, 
under  an  act  passed  in  the  forty-fifth  George  III.,  has  been 
converted  into  excellent  grazing  land.     , 

Gillingham  Hall,  the  seat  of  Mrs.  Schutz,  was  built  by 
Nicholas,  the  father  of  the  first  sir  Nicholas  Bacon.  It  is 
constructed  of  brick,  but  coloured  white,  and  is  relieved  by 
slight  projections,  which  are  crowned  with  ornamented  ga- 
blM.  In  the  centre  is  the  porch  of  entrance  ;  and  from  the 
roof  rises  an  octangular  cupola,  containing  a  dial,  and  sur- 
QKNinted  by  a  vane.  The  walls  and  heavy  iron  gates,  with 
which  the  court  was  formerly  environed,  have  been  removed 
within  these  few  years;  at  which  time  the  turnpike-road 
was  turned,  and  the  grounds  laid  out  in  modem  taste. 
Since  these  alterations,  the  hall  appears  to  great  advantage. 
On  entering  the  park,  to  the  left,  is  seen  an  ancient  tower 
covered  with  ivy ;  and  on  the  right,  the  church ;  with  the 
mansion  in  firoht,  surrounded  by  fine  grown  timber.     This 
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View  is  very  imposing,  and  the  taste  and  neatness  with  which 
the  gprounds  are  kept  do  great  credit  to  the  proprietor. 
The  estate  is  situate  Uiirteen  miles  from  Yarmouth,  and  six- 
teen  from  Norwich,  and  is  surrounded  by  meadow  grounds, 
supposed  to  be  the  richest  in  the  kingdom,  affording  pasture 
to  numerous  herds  of  cattle  of  different  breeds,  the  greater 
part  purchased  in  Scotland,  which,  after  being  fattened, 
supply  the  markets  of  the  metropolis.  It  stands  about  two 
miles  north  of  Beccles. 

Robert  Moss,  D.D.,  a  learned  clergyman,  was  a  native  of 
Gillingham.  He  was  the  eldest  son  of  Robert  Moss,  of  Post- 
wick,  in  Norfolk,  and  bom  about  1666.  He  was  educated  at 
the  free-school,  Norwich,  and  afterwards  sent  as  sizer  to 
Bennet,  or  Corpus  Christi  college,  Cambridge,  in  1682,  of 
which  he  became  a  fellow  when  only  a  junior  bachelor,  a 
distinction  merited  by  his  academical  learning,  which  pro- 
cured him  a  Norfolk  fellowship.  Besides  this,  he  had  nearly 
been  chosen  public  orator,  losing  his  election  by  only  two  or 
three  votes.  He  went  from  the  university  as  preacher  to 
the  honourable  Society  of  Gray*8-Inn — a  situation  he  ever 
retained.  In  1708  he  was  chosen  Tuesday  lecturer  of  St. 
Lawrence,  Jewry,  which  appointment  was  the  more  respect- 
able, as  he  succeeded  Dr.  Tillotson  and  Dr.  Stanhope;  but 
he  resigned  this  lectureship  in  1727.  In  1708-9,  he  was 
involved  in  a  dispute  respecting  residence,  with  Dr.  Thomas 
Greene,  afterwards  bishop  of  Norwich ;  the  debate  was 
carried  on  by  letter,  but  without  ultimately  causing  any 
breach  of  friendship.  Bishop  Robinson,  in  1714,  gave  him 
the  rectory  of  Gilston,  Herts.,  a  living  of  small  value. 
However,  his  reputation  was  so  well  established,  that  he 
had  the  honour  of  being  chaplain  to  his  three  sovereigns, 
William,  Anne,  and  George  I. ;  but  from  party  prejudices 
he  and  his  friends  Drs.  Hare  and  Sherlock,  were  deprived 
of  their  chaplainships  in  1718.  His  sermons  rather  increased 
than  lessened  his  fame,  as  has,  in  more  instances  than  one, 
been  the  case ;  yet  the  highest  promotion  was  the  desmery 
of  Ely,  to  which  he  was  instituted  in  1712.  Dr.  Moss 
died,  March  26, 1729,  aged  sixty-three,  and  was  buried  in 
the  presbvtery  of  his  own  cathedral,  where  there  is  a  plain 
stone  to  his  memory.  To  a  graceful  person,  he  added  the 
most  pleasing  address ;  equally  gentle,  generous,  and  faith - 
fpl  to  his  friends — he  never  lost  one.     In  short,  he  was  a 
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perfect  model  of  a  Christian  clergyman,  with  all  the  virtues 
and  all  the  amiable  qualities  necessary  to  adorn  the  cha- 
racter. Deprived  of  the  use  of  his  limbs,  and  his  mental 
faculties  failing,  death  may  be  said  to  have  been  a  relief  to 
him.  As  he  had  long  been  engaged  to  Mrs.  Hintou,  of 
Cambridge,  he  refiised  every  intimation  of  marrying  more 
advantageously,  and  having  no  issue,  he  left  her  a  com- 
fortable provision :  besides  which,  he  settled  a  perpetual 
annuity  of  5/.,  charged  upon  lands  in  Cheshire,  to  the 
master's  sizer  of  Caius  college,  as  an  augmentation  to  his 
salary.  This  sizer  is  to  be  of  the  name  of  Moss,  if  there 
be  such  a  one  of  the  college,  otherwise  of  Norfolk,  and 
of  the  free-school  of  Norwich,  ^nd  may  hold  the  place  for 
seven  years.  He  left  some  few  other  legacies;  and  the 
remainder  of  his  property  to  his  nephew,  Charles  Moss, 
then  a  student  of  Caius  college,  afterwards  archdeacon 
of  Colchester,  and  eventually  bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells. 
Dr.  Robert  Moss  was  the  author  of  ''  The  Extent  of  Christ's 
Commission  to  Baptize,"  in  reference  to  the  validity  or 
bvalidity  of  lay  baptism;  and  is  supposed  to  have  been  the 
author  of  ''  The  Report  vindicated  from  Mis-reports,*'  «.^c., 
in  reference  to  the  Bangorian  controversy. 

HADDISCOE.  Sixteen  miles.  St.  Mary.  P.  310.— In 
Domesday-book,  Hatescois.  In  the  fourteenth  of  Edward  L, 
the  master  of  the  templars  claimed  view  of  frank  pledge, 
&c.,  of  his  tenants,  as  Henry  III.  had  granted  then;  and 
the  preceptor  set  up  crosses  on  the  houses  here.  The 
church  stands  on  an  eminence,  which  forms  a  tongue  of  land, 
with  the  marshes  on  the  north  and  east,  and  by  a  valley  on 
the  south ;  it  has  a  round  tower  vnth  five  bells.  In  the 
chancel  are  inscriptions  to  the  memory  of  Ashby,  Bucken- 
ham,  and  London.  In  the  church  was  the  chapel  of  St. 
John.  This  populous  village  lies  at  the  junction  of  the  two 
great  roads — from  Beccles  six  miles;  Norwich  sixteen; 
and  to  Yarmouth  nine. 

In  the  church -yard  wall,  fronting  the  road,  is  a  mural 
monument,  to  the  memory  of  William  Salter,  who  drove  the 
machine  between  London  and  Yarmouth  many  years,  with 
this  inscription : 

«  Here  Ues  Will  Salter— honest  man ! 
Deny  it,  envy,  if  yon  can  : 
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Trae  to  his  Ims'neM  aii<l  hU  trust, 
Always  punctual,  always  just. 
His  horses,  could  thev  speak,  would  tell 
They  lov'd  their  good  old  master  well. 
His  up-hill  work  it  chiefly  done ; 
His  stage  is  ended — race  is  run. 
One  journey  is  remaininff  still, — 
To  climb  up  Zion's  holy  hill. 
And  now  his  fitnlts  are  all  forgiv'n, 
ElUah-like  drives  up  to  heav'n; — 
Takes  the  reward  of  all  his  pains. 
And  leaf  es  to  other  hands  the  reins." 

Between  this  town  and  the  Waveney  is  a  level  of  marshes 
nearly  two  miles  broad.  The  turnpike-road  passes  over  the 
river  at  St.  Olave's,  vulgarly  called  St.  Tooley's  bridge.  In 
the  reign  of  Henry  VI.  the  feriw  here  was  in  the  king's  gift. 
The  priory  of  St.  Olave  stood  on  the  Suffolk  side  of  the 
bridge,  in  Lothingland  ;  and  the  bridge  and  causeway  was 
made  at  the  sole  expense  of  sir  James  Hob  art,  attorney- 
general  to  king  Henry  VII.,  who  also  directed  a  causeway 
to  be  raised  over  the  adjoining  boggy  ground.  He  resided 
in  bis  manor-house  of  Hales,  where  he  died,  and  which  he 
built  for  the  most  part  with  the  elegant  parish  church  of  the 
Holy  Trinity,  at  Loddon.  He  also  contributed  to  the  re- 
building of  the  council-chamber  in  the  Guildhall  of  the  city 
of  Norwich,  and  to  the  noble  arched  stone  front  of  the 
cathedral.  But  from  a  manuscript  in  the  possession  of 
Mr.  Ald^s  of  Beetles,  it  appears  that  these  improvements 
were  made  at  the  expense  and  desire  of  Dame  Hobart,  wife 
of  the  said  sir  James.  A  bridge  had  been-  projected  here 
in  the  time  of  Edward  I.,*  and  the  scheme  brought  forward 
in  subsequent  reigns,  but  never  put  into  execution  till  the 
period  here  assigned.  Dame  Hobart*8  bridge  being  decayed 
was  taken  down  about  1770,  and  the  present  handsome 
freestone  structure  erected,  at  the  joint  expense  of  the 
~^*^"~— ^— ^^^— ^— — ^»— ■^~^^^^^»^'^™^—        ■ '  1^^— ^^f— »— — ^-— — ^»^— ^»»^»i— »— I— » 

•  Edwmrd  1.,  in  the  twenty*fi(th  of  hU  reign,  iiMed  a  writ  qupd  dmmmum,  for  grant- 
ing leave  to  Joffery  de  Polenn  ot  OarnemoDth  (Yarmooth),  to  build  a  bridge  over  the 
Waveney,  at  St.  Olave**  priory  :  a  lary  being  empannelled  retamed  as  a  verdict, 
that  one  Syric,  a  fisherman,  called  John  Atteferrys,  bad  for  several  years  been  accna- 
tomed  to  carry  persons  over  the  water  here,  for  which  he  received  bread,  herringa, 
an't  other  presents  in  kind,  to  |he  annual  value  of  twenty  shilliap ;  ttwl  in  the  time 
of  his  son  Kalpli  it  amounted  to  thirty  shillings;  that  it  was  then  in  the  possession  of 
John  de  Lndham  and  the  prior  of  Toft;  and  that  by  various  improvements  It  had  been 
of  the  annual  value  of  fifteen  pounds.  This  is  a  striking  instance  of  that  species  of 
aquatic  property  termed  right  ^f  ftfTjf,  and  which  to  tke  present  time  forms  an  end- 
less sonree  of  litigation. 
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couDti^s  of  Norfolk  aad  Suffolk. — Acts  for  inclosing  lands 
iiejne  passed  in  1804  and  1809. 

HALES  (or  loddon  Hales).  Eleven  miles.  St.  Margaret. 
P.  S52. — Written  in  Pomesday-book  Halb,  and  by  some 
placed  in  Loddon  hundred.  In  the  reign  of  Henry  VII.  it 
was  in  the  possession  of  James  Hobart,  mentioned  in  the 
last  article ;  it  was  alienated  by  th^  duke  of  Norfolk  to 
the  Hobarts.  The  lady  Dionysia  Williamson,  relict  of  sir 
Thomas  Williamson,  bart.,  Notts,  daughter  and  heiress  of 
William  Hales,  wa^  lady  of  the  manor  of  Hales  Hall,  in 
1606,  and  resided  here ;  she  gave  4000/.  to  the  rebuilding 
the  church  of  St»  Dunstan  in  the  East,  London  ;  to  the  re- 
building of  St.  Paul's  cathedral,  2000/.;  and  was  a  bene- 
fieu:tres9  of  2000/.  to  the  rebuilding  the  church  of  St.  Mary 
le  Bow,  in  London.  Besides  the  church,  here  was  a  chapel 
at  Hales  Hall,  dedicated  to  St.  Andrew.  Here  is  Bigot* s 
manor.     . 

Alexandeh  de  Hal]ks,  styled  Dr.  Irrefragahilis  from 
his  excelling  in  divinity  and  canon  law,  b  supposed  by  some 
to  have  beep  a  native  of  Gloucestershire  —  by  others,  of 
Hales,  in  this  county :  he  was  an  eminent  scholastic  divine 
of  the  thirteenth  century ;  and  nothing  can  exceed  the  enco- 
miuma  bestowed  upon  him^he  was  called  the  fountain  of 
Ufe.  Dr.  Hales  was  supposed  to  have  been  educated  at 
the  university  of  Oxford  and  at  Paris,  at  which  letter  place 
he  died  in  1245,  after  having  entered  into  the  oraer  of  the 
friar*s  minims.  By  order  of  Innocent  IV.  he  wrote  **  A  Sum 
of  Divinity";  "  The  Sum  of  Vertues";  and  "  Destructorum 
Vttiorum":  though  Pupin  is  inclined  to  think  that  the  tw6 
last  are  improperly  attributed  to  his  pen-^^many  of  his  ma* 
ouscripts  are  said  to  be  lost. 

HECKINGHAM.  Thirteen  miles.  St.  Gregory.  P.  146. 
So  written  in  Domesday-book.  The  church  has  a  nave  and 
a  south  aisle,  with  a  chancel  turned  round  at  the  east  end, 
and  a  round  tower  with  two  bells:  here  are  inscriptions  to  the 
memory  of  Crow  and  Mingay.  In  1667  was  erected  Heck- 
iagham  House  of  Industry,  for  this  hundred  and  that  of 
Loddon,  which,  in  182^,  contained  395  persons.  In  1289, 
from  an  extent  then  made  of  the  manor  of  Heckingham,  the 
tithe  of  wheat  was  esteemed,  one  year  with  another,  at  ten 
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coombs,  each  comb  valued  at  2s. ;  M esling,  twenty  coombs 
at  ISd,  a  coomb ;  peas,  ten  coombs  at  ISd.  a  coomb ;  oats, 
two  coombs  at  i2d,  a  coomb ;  six  score  coombs  of  barley, 
at  ISd.  a  coomb ;  apples  in  the  orchard,  valued  at  69.  M. 
per  annum ;  the  mill,  9<.  Here  is  Langley  Abbey  manor. — 
Act  for  inclosing,  1817. 

HOWE  (or  Hoo).  Six  miles.  St.  Mary.  P.  »9.— Writ- 
ten in  Domesday-book  Hou.  This  village  was  part  of  the 
hundred  of  Henstead  at  the  grand  survey.  The  church  is 
a  single  pile  with  a  round  tower  and  one  bell ;  and  before 
the  reformation  here  were  lights  for  the  church  and  an  image 
of  St.  Mary.  This  village,  with  Bergh-Apton  and  Brooke,  is 
separated  from  the  other  parishes  in  Clavering  by  Loddon 
hundred.  How  signifies  a  rising  ground.  Here  is  Bury 
Abbey  manor. 

In  the  thirty-third  of  Henry  VIII.  the  king  granted  the 
manor  of  Howe,  belonging  to  Mettingham  college,  to  sir 
Anthony  Denny,  who  died  possessed  of  it.  This  noble- 
man was  one  of  the  gentlemen  of  the  privy  chamber,  and 
groom  of  the  stole  to  Henry  VIII. ;  he  was  the  only  person 
about  the  king  who,  in  his  last  illness,  had  the  courage  to 
inform  him  of  the  near  approach  of  death.  He  was  one  of 
the  executors  of  the  king*s  will.  The  first  peer  of  this 
family  was  Edward  lord  Denny,  created  a  baron  in  the  third 
of  James  I.,  and  earl  of  Norwich  in  the  third  of  Charles  1. 
For  a  further  account  of  the  Dennys,  see  FuUer's  WaUkam 
Abbey,  pp.  12,  13. 

KIRBY  CANE  (or  Kirby  Kam).  Thirteen  miles.  All 
Saints.  P.  340.  —  Written  in  Domesday-book  Kircheby, 
The  principal  manor  in  this  town  was  in  the  abbey  of  St. 
Edmund  of  Bury,  when  it  had  an  endowed  church.  Henry  1. 
in  a  grant  to  this  town,  uses  the  singular  number — me  am" 
cessisse,  not  nos,  Walter  de  Gam,  a  lord  of  the  manor  in 
the  reign  of  Edward  II.,  released  all  right  to  it  in  favour  of 
another,  on  condition  of  his  receiving  an  annuity  of  twenty 
shillings  and  a  new  robe  every  winter.  Leased  to  Edmund 
Gavel,  in  the  reign  of  Edward  III.,  a  manor  in  Thurgarton, 
on  paying  him  five  pounds  per  annum,  and  finding  him  and 
Marv,  his  wife,  diet  at  his  table,  &c.,  for  two  years.  Ed- 
wardf,  the  son  of  Edward  Calthorpe,  esq.,  of  Ludham,  in 
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th^  fourth  and  fiflh  of  Philip  aod  Mary,  *'  demised  to  John 
Copledike,  esq.,  the  site  of  this  manor,  which  he  held  for 
life  by  the  courtesy  of  England,  after  the  decease  of  Tho- 
masine,  his  wife,  John  paying  twenty  pounds  per  annum .-^ 
In  the  hall  of  the  said  house  Edward  was  also  to  have  meat 
and  drink  for  himself  and  one  servant,  as  often  as  he  shall 
reside  there ;  and  two  chambers,  one  for  his  own  and  the 
other  for  hb  servant's  lodging,  with  convenient  fuel ;  the 
keeping  of  three  geldings  or  mares,  in  summer  time  at  grass, 
in  the  winter  in  the  stable  with  bay,  &c.** — In  the  church 
are  inscriptions  to  the  memories  of  Houghton,  Errington, 
the  Catelynes,  Copdike,  Randal,  Hawys,  Hare,  Hardwar, 
Baker,  and  Chambers. — Here  is  the  seat  of  the  Rev.  Henry 
Wilson. 

The  Rev.  John  Watson,  rector  of  this  place,  was  the 
author  of  *'  Memoirs  of  the  Stewarts*',  London,  1689 ;  pub- 
lished after  his  death.  He  was  ejected  during  the  usurpa- 
tion, and  died  in  1662. 

KIRKSTEAD.     See  Longhall,  Loddon  Hundred. 

NORTON  SUBCOURSE  (or  Soupecars).  Fourteen 
miles.  St.  Margaret.  P.  367. — Here  was  a  church  in  king 
Edward's  time.  The  present  church  is  a  single  pile,  thatch- 
ed, with  a  round  tower  and  three  bells.  In  the  chancel  are 
the  arms  of  Hales  and  Botetourt ;  abo,  the  arms  of  England 
in  a  bordure  argent, 

RAVENINGHAM.  Fifteen  miles.  St.  Andrew.  P.  261. 
In  Domesday-book  written  Ravenicham. — Dean  and  chap^ 
ter  of  Norwich^s  fee.  William  de  Beaufoe,  bishop  of 
Thetford,  had  a  grant  from  William  I.  of  land,  &c.,  valued 
at  the  survey  at  3«.,  of  which  a  free  roan  was  deprived,  who 
was  under  the  protection  of  Aylmer,  bishop  of  Elmham; 
which  bishop  Beaufoe  held  as  a  lay  fee,  and  gave  it  at  his 
death  to  his  church  or  see,  and  so  form  part  of  the  revenues 
of  the  dean  and  chapter  at  this  time. 

Ravemngham  College  was  founded  by  sir  John  de  Norwich 
in  1360,  for  a  master  and  eight  secular  priests  to  officiate 
in  the  church  of  Raveningham,  and  was  dedicated  to  the 
Virgin  Mary ;  ''  Calling  frequently  to  mind  that  saying  of 
the  Apostle's,  that  *  What  seed  a  man  shall  sow,  the  same 
shall  he  reap* ;  for  his  own  soul's  health,  and  that  of  Mar- 
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garet  his  wife,  for  the  honoar  of  God,  and  his  mother,  S(* 
Andrew  the  Apostle,  and  all  the  saints.  He  founds  it  by 
deed,  dated  at  Thorpe  by  Norwich,  July  26,  IddO**;  vide 
foundation  deed.  Tnb  sir  John  was  vice-admiral  of  £ng-* 
land.  The  college  was  nobly  endowed  with  the  manors  of 
Ling,  Howe,  Blackworth,  Hadeston,  Snoring  Parva,  the  ad- 
vowson  and  appropriation  of  the  church  of  Raveningham, 
lands  and  tenements  in  East  and  West  Wretham  and  IHing- 
ton,  Mettingham  Castle,  the  manors  of  Ilketshale,  ^c. 

Mr.  Richard  Shelton,  who  occurs  in  1580  as  master 
of  this  college,  had  such  skill  in  water  works  that  in  1528 
his  advice  was  used  in  cutting  Yarmouth  haven. 

The  church  has  a  round  tower  with  three  bells.  In  the 
chancel  are  the  names  of  the  Castells,  and  on  the  north 
side  of  the  nave  is  a  gray  marble  with  an  effigy  in  brass, 
and  these  lines: — 

**  Here  Ueth  boried  under  this  stone  of  marbyli 
Margaret  sometimes  wife  of  Hmnplirej  Ctstyll, 
Late  wife  onto  Ralph  Wiliongfaby, 
Sqnier  for  king  Richard  the  TliircFs  body ; 
The  vere  of  God  m.cccc.lxxx.  and  three, 
On  the  IX.  of  March  departed  she : 
For  whose  sonl  beseche  yon  hartyly  to  pray, 
And  devoutly  a  paternoster  and  a?e  to  say." 

This  inscription  was  ornamented  with  brass  escutcheons. 
Here  are  several  other  inscriptions  to  the  memories  of  Bays- 
pool,  Denny,  Pearse,  Broom,  Cooper,  Ac;  and  a  monu- 
ment erected  to  the  memory  of  the  late  gallant  Major  Hodges, 
of  the  seventh  hussars,  who  fell  at  Waterloo.  This  tribute 
of  regard  was  erected  by  his  widow,  the  sister  of  sir  Edmund 
Bacon,  hart.  Raveningham  House,  a  handsome  modern 
building,  is.  the  seat  of  sir  Edmund  Bacon,  premier  baronet. 

STOCKTON.  Fifteen  miles.  St.  Michael.  P.  ©2.— 
Written  Stoutuna,  in  Domesday-book.  The  following  copy 
of  a  grant  of  this  place,  is  curious : — "  Know  all  myne 
executors,  and  all  folks,  that  I,  Alyse,  dntchess  of  Suffolk, 
have  geven  and  granted  to  my  dere  and  well-beloved  sone 
John,  duke  of  Suffolk,  and  to  my  lady  Elizabeth,  his  wife, 
sister  to  our  sovereyne  lord  king  Edward  IV.,  all  my  stuffe, 
and  plate  of  silver  and  gilte,  and  of  gold,  and  all  my  beddys 
of  cloth,  of  gold,  and  of  silk,  and  of  arras,  and  of  tapestre 
work,  *c.,  with  God's  blessing  and  myne  for  ever. — Dated 
at  Eye,  October  3,  ao.  xi.  Edward  IV.    In  witness  of  which 
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tkinge  to  thi9  dede»  and  grasnte,  signed  of  my  hand,  I 
have  sett  my  ieal. — Altce.** 

Stockton  returned  to  the  crown  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth, 
who  poeaessed  it  with  the  soccage,  valu^  in  1570,  at 
40/.  14t.  9d. ;  and  it  was  fanned  of  her  by  Mr.  Smith,  of 
Winston,  pacing  a  fee  farm-rent.  The  soccage  took  in  the 
nanors  of  Ellinghara,  Gillingham,  Geldeston,  Winston,  Win- 
dale,  and  KirW  Cane.  The  court  baron  and  lete  for  the 
soccage  were  then  annually  kept  on  St.  Margaret*s  day, 
and  the  custom  of  the  manor.  Sec,  was — *'  that  the  bailiff, 
or  any  tenant  of  the  same,  might  take  distress  in  the  soken 
of  any  man,  either  dwelling,  or  having  eoods  within  the 
same  (the  debt  being  under  40«.),  and  have  the  action 
tried  on  St.  Mafgaret*s  day.  The  sheriff  of  the  county 
conld  not  arrest  within  the  soken,  but  break  the  writ,  and 
direct  the  warrant  to  the  bailiff  of  the  manor,  who  executed 
it.**  By  their  charter,  the  tenants  are  not  to  serve  at  assize 
or  sessions,  and  have  liberty  to  conmion  in  the  fen  called 
Mickle  Fen,  which  lies  in  Geldeston  and  EUingham. 

In  the  church  are  inscriptions  to  the  memories  of  Sale, 
Wright,  and  Steward.  William  Wright,  of  this  town,  gives 
(1616)  to  the  conraioners  of  Stockton  6/.,  on  condition  that 
they  can  find  means  to  get  more  friends  to  purchase  as 
much  land  as  shall  purchase  the  whole  fee. 

THORPE.  Sixteen  miles.  St.  Matthew.  P.  96.— Called 
Haddiscoe  Thorpe,  or  Thorpe  near  Haddiscoe,  to  distinguish 
it  from  other  towns  of  the  same  name  in  this  county. — Act 
for  inclosing  lands,  1809. 

THURLTON  (or  Thurvertan).  Fifteen  miles.  All-Saints. 
P.  414. — In  1504,  the  rectory  was  presented  by  the  mayor. 
In  the  chancel  of  the  church  is  an  inscription  to  the  memory 
of  a  Denny.  In  this  church  was  the  guild  of  All  Saints, 
and  the  image  of  St.  Mary  on  the  north  side  of  the  church. 
— Act  of  inclosure,  1809. 

TOFTMONKS.  Fourteen  miles.  St.  Margaret.  P.282.— 
On  an  alabaster  monument  against  the  north  wall  of  the  chan- 
cel of  this  church,  is  an  inscription  in  memory  of  Bayspool. 
The  Rev.  Robert  Whatelry,  rector  of  Tofts,  published 
two  sermons,  and  his  travels  in  three  letters,  J  721-2. 
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WHETACRE  (  Wetacre,  Whiteacre,  or  Wheatacre).  St. 
Peter  and  All  Saints.  P.  159.  Called  in  Domesday-book, 
Wateaker,  and  Burgh  St.  Peter. — Here  are  two  chorches. 
In  1325,  Gerard  de  Hostede  presented  rector.  He  is  called 
esquire  of  the  lady  Rosceline,  went  in  a  lay-coloured  habit, 
(veste  stragulata)  and  had  not  the  clerical  tonsure.  Whet- 
acre  is  situated  on  an  eminence,  which  commands  from  the 
tower  of  the  church,  or  from  the  white  house,  a  very  ex- 
tensive prospect.  The  country  is  rich  and  pleasant,  and 
the  roads  good.  It  is  thirteen  miles  from  Yarmouth,  four  from 
Beccles,  and  seven  from  Lowestoft.  The  town  is  situate  at 
the  eastern  extremity  of  the  hundred  of  Clavering,  and 
is  bounded  by  the  Waveney,  which  divides  Norfolk  from 
Suffolk.  That  the  vale,  which  now  forms  the  marsh-grounds 
on  each  side  of  the  Waveney,  was  formerly  an  estuary, 
communicable  with  the  ocean  at  Yarmouth,  is  unquestionable. 
Camden,  Spelman,  and  Ives,  give  us  an  account  of  marine 
stores  which  have,  at  different  times,  been  found  here ;  and 
the  latter,  in  his  Garianonumy  inserts  an  ancient  map  of 
Garionit  Ostium  (of  the  rivers  Yare,  Bure,  and  Waveney), 
as  it  is  supposed  to  have  appeared  in  the  year  1000.  Some 
years  ago,  an  anchor  was  found  in  a  piece  of  morass  ground, 
which  had  the  appearance  of  having  been  once  a  navigable 
creek.  Twenty-seven  curious  and  valuable  ancient  gold 
coins  were  not  very  long  since  found  in  this  parish. 
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This  hundred  is  about  eight  miles  in  length,  from  E.  to  W., 
and  six  from  N.  to  S.,  and  takes  its  name  from  the  depe  ford 
over  the  river  Talis,  by  Tasburgh,  which,  although  now 
unworthy  notice,  was  at  one  time  very  broad,  and  fordable 
in  no  other  place  in  this  hundred,  which  is  bounded  on  the 
N.  by  the  hundred  of  Humbleyard  and  Forehoe ;  on  the 
E.  by  Henstead  and  Loddon ;  on  the  W«  by  Shropham ;  and 
on  the  S.  by  Diss  and  Earsham  hundreds.     Mr.  Thomas 
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Wolsey,  in  1496/  was  the  last  rural  dean  of  Deepwade. 
This  hundred  being  so  near  Norwich,  has  no  market  held 
in  it.  The  toil  is  rich  and  well  inclosed,  abounding  in  wood 
and  timber,  and  the  turnpike-roads  about  it  are  excellent. 

A6HWELTHORPE.  Eight  ipiles.  All  Saints.  P.  418« 
Anciently  called  Thorpe,  to  which  Ashwell  was  a  hamlet. — 
la  1311,  sir  John  de  Thorpe,  knt.,  founded  the  free  chapel 
of  St.  Mary  the  Virgin,  at  Ashwell,  and  built  a  house  for 
the  residence  of  a  chaplain,  &c,  Ashwell  was  a  distinct 
manor  iiom  Thorpe,  which  containeil  one  manor  only.  Ash* 
weltborpe  was  granted  to  the  De  Thorpes  soon  after  th^ 
conquest.  Sir  William  de  Thorpe,  lord  Chief  Justice  of  the 
King's  Bench  and  Common  Pleas,  in  the  reign  of  Richard  II., 
having  been  convicted  of  bribery  in  his  official  duty,  con- 
trarv  to  his  oath,  was  adjudged  to  death,  and  his  estates 
connscated.  In  1350,  the. record  was  affirmed;  but  soon 
afterwards  he  found  means  to  msike  his  peace  with  the  king, 
who  created  him  baron  of  the  Exchequer.  Sir  John  de  Thorpe 
dying  in  1840,  Joan,  his  widow,  married  in  1345  sir  Roger 
le  Strange,  who  was  lord  here  in  her  right,  during  her  life^ 
but  they  having  no  issue,  sir  Edmund  de  Thorpe,  his  bro-> 
ther,  inherited  it.  In  1348,  there  was  a  suit  commenced 
to  prove  Joan,  his  then  wife,  a  bastard ;  but  on  trial, 
bishop  Bateman  certified  that  she  was  legitimate.  In  his 
time,  the  several  fees  and  manors,  held  of  the  manor  of 
Asbwelthorpe,  were  extended ;  and,  by  the  extent  renewed, 
it  appeared,  that  half  a  fee  in  Sweynesthorp,  Ounthorp, 
and  Dunston,  was  held  by  the  annual  payment  of  a  pair  of 
boots  to  the  lord  of  Asbwelthorpe,  and  a  pair  of  buskins 
lined  with  felt  to  the  lady  there  ;  and  by  the  payment  of  a 

gair  of  gilt  spurs  every  Easter.  Sir  Edmund  de  Thorpe 
aving  married  without  obtaining  the  king's  (Edward  III.) 
license,  was  pardoned  in  1387  upon  paying  to  the  king  a  fine 
of  20/.  for  that  transgression,  the  lady  holding  divers  land»  m 
eufnte.  In  1393,  sir  Edmund  de  Thorpe,  sen.,  died,  and 
was  buried  by  Beatrix,  his  wife,  in  the  chancel  at  Asbwel- 
thorpe. He  gave  five  marks  to  any  one  that  would  take  a 
pilffrimage  for  him  to  St.  James  the  Apostle,  and  legacies 
to  his  tenants  wherever  he  was  lord — many  rings,  jewels, 

*  <^»^f  <t>«  celcbrmtcd  W^ltejr,  who,  in  thU  year,  wu  niadt  bnrtar  of  hU  collete, 
1W  «vtluul  WW  born  Ib  UTI. 

H      ^ 
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SiC,  to  Joan,  his  wife,  for  life,  and  then  to  sir  Edtnund, 
his  eldest  son  and  heir;  Mti  particularly  the  murry  cup  of 
Thor|>e,  was  to  go  from  heir  to  heir,  to  all  that  should  be 
lords  of  Thorpe,  of  his  blood ;  and  three  gold  rings  set 
with  oriental  sapphires.  He  gave  Edmund,  his  heir,  all  his 
goods  in  his  manor-houses  at  Cdkirke  with  Appleton  H^U 
and  Little  Massingham :  he  ordered  to  be  buried  under  a 
plain  tomb  without  funeral  pomp.  This  sir  Edmund  new 
roofed  and  glazed  the  church  and  chancel  of  Ashweltho^pe, 
and  founded  Thorpe's  chapel  for  his  own  burial  place,  and 
that  of  his  successors,  on  the  north  side  of  the  chancel. 
He  was  mav  or  of  Bourdeaux,  in  Gascoigne,  1390.  In  1417, 
sir  Edmund  <k  Thorpe  and  others  were  appointed  by  Henry  V. 
to  treat  of  and  compose  all  differences  which  arose  Ht>m 
any  violations  of  the  truce  between  the  duke  of  Burgoigne 
and  that  king.  This  sir  Edmund  is  the  same  person  whom 
Hollingshed  calls  the  lord  Thorpe,  who  was  Killed  at  th« 
siege  at  Lover's  castle,  Normandv,  but  bis  body  was  brought 
over  and  buried  in  the  new  aisle  of  his  omtu  foimdatioD, 
under  a  fair  tomb,  on  which  he  lies,  in  complete  armour, 
with  a  helmet  under  his  head,  and  a  crown  and  plume  for 
bis  crest ;  his  wife*s  efllgy  lies  by  him  with  a  pillow  under 
her  head  :  both  these  statues  are  of  white  alabaster,  and  lie 
under  a  wooden  canopy.  The  arms  of  Thorpe  quartering 
Bainard  are  cut  in  his  armour ;  he  has  a  chaplet  about  his 
head  and  a  sword  lying  by  his  side,  signifying,  that  though  he 
lost  his  life  in  war,  yet  he  obtained  the  victory :  at  his  head  an 
angel  holds  an  escutcheon  of  St.  George ;  at  his  wife's  head 
are  the  arms  of  England  and  France ;  at  his  feet  a  grey- 
hound—«it  hers  a  lap-dog.  On  the  south  side  are  four  aa^ls 
holding  four  shields :  1st,  Thorpe  and  Bainard  quartered  ; 
2nd,  Northwood  ;  3rd,  Cliflon ;  4th,  Barry.  On  the  north 
side  are  shields,  with  the  arma  of  Kerdeston,  Calthorpe,  and 
others. — Elizabeth  Clifton,  daughter  of  sir  EdoHind  Thorpe, 
lies  also  buried  in  Thorpe  chapel. 

From  the  De  Thorpes  this  town  came  to  the  Bourchiers, 
of  whom  John  Bourchier  lord  Bemers,  grandson  and 
heir  of  a  lord  of  the  same  name,  was  descended,  from 
Thomas  of  Woodstock,  duke  of  Gloucester.  He  was  cieated 
a  Knight  of  the  BaUi  at  the  marriage  of  the  duke  of  York 
with  the  daughter  and  heiress  of  the  duke  of  Norfolk.  He 
was  retained  to  serve  the  king  with  two  spearmen — himself 
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as  one— each  accompanied  by  hn  etutrel  (page)  servant,  and* 
nine  demi-knees;  serving  on  horseback,  for  an  expedition 
fitting  out  against  France.  He  was  first  known  by  qnelling 
an  insurrection  in  Cornwall  and  Devonshire^  under  the  con- 
duct of  Michael  Joseph^  a  blacksmith,  in  1495,  which  re- 
commended him  to  the  favour  of  Heni^  TIL  He  was  cap- 
lain  of  the  pioneers  at  the  siege  of  Therouenne,  under 
Henry  VHI.,  by  whom  he  was  made  chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer for  life»  and  lieutenant  of  Calais ;  he  was  also  lieu- ' 
tesnnt  of  the  marches  appointed  to  conduct  the  lady  Mary, 
the  king*s  sister,  into  France,  on  her  nuurriage  with  Louis  XH. 
with  whom,  and  with  Henry  VHL,  he  had  the  rare  felieily 
of  continuing  in  favour  eighteen  years.  He  died  in  1532, 
leaving  his  gown  of  damask  tawny,  fvrred  with  jennets,  to 
his  natural  son  Humphrey  Bourcnier ;  and  certain  legacies 
to  two  other  illegitemate  sons,^  having  had  only  two  daugh- 
ters by  his  wife  Catherine,  daughter  of  John  d«ke  of  Ncnrfolk, 
from  whom,  says  Walpole,  the  presetii  lady  baroness  Bemers, 
whose  right  to  that  title,  which  had  long  lain  in  obscurity, 
was  clearly  made  out  and  recovered  by  the  the  late  Peter  le 
Neve,  esq.,  Nont)y. 

Lord  Bemers,  by  command  of  king  Henry,  translated 
Froissart*8  Chronicle;  and  made  afterwards  a  whimeical  med- 
ley of  translations  from  French,  Italian,  and  Spanish  novels : 
namely.  Sir  Arthur;  Sir  Hugh,  of  Bourdeaux;  Marcus 
Aurelius ;  and  The  Castle  of  Love.  He  also  composed  a 
book,  "  On  the  Duties  of  the  Inhabitants  of  Calais'';  and  a 
Comedy,  called  ''  lie  in  Vineam.**  The  latter,  Wood  says, 
was  usually  acted  at  Calais  after  vespers.  Lord  Berners 
died  at  Calais,  1532,  aged  sixty-three ;  and  a  daughter  of 
lord  Bemers  marrying  a  Knivet,  this  family  became  lords 
and   patrons  of  Ashwehhorpe  ;*  many  of  whom  lay  in 

•  TBI  Balao  op  Ashwilvhokpb,  made  in  Sir  Thomas  Kniv€t*s  time. 


"  Omcb  there  Ured  r  miiD, 
Dmr  it  Ibey  tbtt  can, 

Wm>  Kberal  wm  to  the  poor ; 
I  dare  boldly  ny 
Tbcy  ac^er  were  tent  awAy 

Empty  handed  from  hto  door. 

**  When  raliert  in  holes  crept, 
Then  open  hooee  he  hept. 

Where  many  did  resort — 
Some  tor  love  of  good  beer, 
And  others  for  good  cheer. 

And  others  for  to  make  sport. 


H 


"  There  was  a  (entleman 
From  London  dty  came 
The  coaatry  for  to  see, 
And  all  In  the  prime 
Ofjovlal  Christmu  time 
liiere  merry  for  to  be. 

"  This  Londoner  did  sav, 
If  the  gentry  wonid  give  way. 

That  a  trick  to  them  he'd  ikovr ;  . 
That  an  acorn  he  wonId  set. 
If  they  would  please  to  ha't, 
Which  to  a  gread  tree  should  grovr. 
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Ashwelthorpe  church,  or  Thorpe  chapd.  From  the  Ejuvtim 
it  came  to  the  Willsons.  On  one  of  the  former  family  w 
inscrihed  the  following  pithy  couplet. 

*'  Here  lies  loyal  Knivet,  who  hated  anarchy, 
Liv'd  a  tme  protestant,  and  died  with  monarchy. 

"  Obijt  Jonij  SO,  1668.'* 

The  church  has  a  square  tower  with  four  bells,  and  a 
handsome  octangular  stone  font,  bearing  eight  shields,  em- 
blazoned ;  and  in  the  east  window  some  stained  glass ;  also^ 
monuments  to  the  Knivets,  mentioned  above,  and  the  fol- 
lowing inscription : — 

''  Jane  Knivet  resteth  here,  the  only  heir  by  right 
Of  the  Lord  Bemers,  that  sir  John  Bonrchier,  hight; 
Twenty  vears  and  three  a  widdow's  lyff  she  ledd, 
Always  keeping  howse  where  rych  and  poor  were  fedd. 
Gentyll,  iost,  uid  aoYet,  void  of  debate  and  stryff, 
Ever  doviBg  good,  lo,  thus  she  ledd  her  lyff. 
Even  onto  me  grave,  where  with  on  earth  doth  lie. 
On  whose  sool  Ood  grant  of  his  abundant  mercy. 

**  The  XVII  of  Febmary,  Ao.  DnL  MDLXI." 


"  The  acorn  he  p«ill'd  o«t. 
Ami  •how'd  It  all  aboat. 

In  hia  hand  then  he  took  it  againi 
Tn  the  preaence  of  them  all 
lo  the  middle  of  the  hall 
He  sat  down  the  acora  plain. 

"  While  one  coold  drink  a  cup 
There  did  an  oak  spring  ap. 

Which  was  so  hoge  and  tall— 
With  arms  it  so  pat  oat. 
And  branches  aU  about. 
That  it  almost  ftU'd  the  hall. 

"  This  oak  then  did  bcai^ 
Which  was  a  thing  most  rare— 
'  Acorns  both  black  and  brown; 
For  which  the  swine  did  bask, 
And  they  did  loose  their  bask, 
As  they  oame  tombUng  down. 

**  This  great  oak  there  did  stand 
To  the  view  of  trty  man. 

Who  saw  it  was  so  phds; 
Bnt  room  then  to  alTora, 
To  bring  sapper  anto  board. 

They  wish'd  It  gone  again. 

"  Then  loudly  he  did  call. 
And  two  came  into  the  hall, 

Who  %vere  both  stout  and  strong ; 
And  with  the  tools  they  had 
To  work  thev  went  like  mad. 

And  laid  this  oak  along. 


'*  m  tell  yon  here  no  Ue— 
The  chips  there  then  did  fly, 

Bntiing  about  like  flies. 
That  men  were  fore'd  to  ward. 
Their  faces  well  to  guatd. 
For  fear  they  should  lose  their  eyes. 

"  He  bid  'em  then  be  bold. 
And  er^  one  tiriM  hoM, 

This  oak  for  to  carry  away  ; 
And  they  all  hold  did  get. 
But  could  not  stir't  a  whit, 
And  still  along  it  lay. 

"  He  said  they  had  no  strength. 
Which  he  would  prove  at  length. 

For  itshoi^^  not  lie  l<Mig  on  the 
Two  goslings  young  and  green 
There  then  came  whewHng  in. 

And  canri*d  It  out  at  the  door. 

"  Then  gone  was  the  oak 
That  had  so  many  a  stroke 

Before  that  it  fell  down ; 
Thus  as  it  n-ew  in  liaste 
So  quickly  It  did  waste. 

Not  a  chip  then  could  be  fouad.- 

"  This  storv's  verp  trme. 
Which  I  have  told  to  you, 

TIs  a  wonder  yon  dldnt  hear  It; 
I'll  lay  a  pint  of  wine 
If  Parker  and  old  Bind 
Were  aUve  that  they  we'd  MMor  it  r* 
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Of  the  Koyi^etts^ — Sir  Anthony^  nvhen  lieutenant  of  the 
Tower,  came  to  solicit  pardon  of  Henry  VIII.,  for  having  dis- 
obeyed Bonner^  in  not  using  the  rack  to  Ann  Askew  a  second 
time.  Sauthey]8  Book  of  the  Chvrch^  vol.  ii.  p,  91 ;  and  a 
sir  Edmund  Kneyet,in  June,  1540,  was  adjudged  to  lose  his 
right  hand  for  striking  "  Master  Clere,  of  Norfolk,  servant  to 
the  lord  Surrey^  within  the  limits  of  the  court ;  all  wafi  pre* 
pared — the  servant  of  the  wood  yard  with  his  mallet  and 
blocke,  the  maister  cook  with  his  knife,  the  seryeant  of  the 
larder  to  set  the  knife  right  on  the  joint,  the  seryeant  farrier 
with  the  searing  irons,  the  seryeant  of  the  poultrie  with  acocke, 
which  cocke  should  have  its  head  smitten  of  on  the  same 
blocke,  and  with  the  same  knife,  <&c, ;  and  poor  sir  Edmund 
only  requested  that  the  king  would  take  his  Uft^  and  spare 
his  right  hand,  as  that  might  yet  do  good  service  to  his 
grace,  when,  happily,  he  received  on  a  sudden  his  full  par- 
don for  limb  and  goods." — Holinshed.^ 

The  following  letters,  never  before  printed,  were  written 
by  Oliver  Cromwell  and  Charles  II.,  to  Thomas  Knyvett, 
esq.,  of  Ashwelthorp,  the  originals  of  which  are  now  in 
the  possession  of  Henry  William  Wilson,  esq.,  of  Didlington, 
in  this  county,  great-grandson  of  the  above  Thomas  Kny- 
vett : — 

"  Sir, 

"I  cannot  pretend  to  any  interest  jn  you 
for  any  thing  I  .have  done,  nor  ask  any  favour  for  any  service 
I  may  doe  you  ;  but  because  I  am  conscious  to  myselfe  of  a 
readinesse  to  serve  any  gentleman  in  all  possible  civiUties^  I 
am  bold  to  be  before  hand  with  you,  to  aske  your  favour  on 
the  behalfe  of  your  honest  poor  neighbours  of  Hapton, 
who,  as  I  am  informed,  are  in  some  trouble,  and  are  likely  to 
be  put  to  more  by  one  Robert  Browne,  your  tenant,  whoe, 
not  well  pleased  with  the  way  of  those  men,  seeks  their 
disquiet  as  hee  may. 

*'  Tkuly  nothing  moves  mee  to  desire  this  more  than  the 
pittie  I  beare  them,  in  respect  of  their  honesties,  and  the 
trouble  I  heare  they  are  like  to  sufiec  for  their  consciences, 
and  however  the  world  interprets  it,  I  am  not  ashamed  to 
solicit  for  such  aa  are  anywhere  under  a  pressure  of  this 

•  This  story  i$  UAA  (vide  Angl^nrum  Sptcplum)  M  Edmnnd  Windham^  wiMtpk 
griadinoUicr  wu  a  daachter  of  toe  duke  uf  Norfolk,  aod.wlio  ttnick  BIr.  Clere,  a 
feotlemao  of  his  owa  conntry,  \n  the  Tennis  Coait,  la  the  creat  hall  of  Graaawieh, 
lor  which  he  was  arraigned.  Mr..  Windliam  made  liia  promue  fQod  of  dotsg  stwkft 
to  the  klPK,  }iDd  was  knighted  for  endearonring  to  tnppreaa  KM^  rebelUon. 

•h  3 
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kind,  doeing  hereio  as  I  would  be  done  by.  Sir,  this  is  a 
quarrelsome  age,  and  the  anger  seems  to  mee  to  be  the 
worse  where  Uie  ground  is  difterence  of  opinion,  which  to 
cure,  to  hurt  men  in  their  names,  persons,  or  estates,  will 
not  be  found  an  apt  remedie.  Sir,  it  will  not  repent  you  to 
protect  these  poor  men  of  Hapton  from  injurie  and  oppres- 
sion, which  that  you  would  is  the  effect  of  this  letter.  Sir, 
yon  will  not  want  the  grateful  acknowledgements  nor  utmost 
endeavours  of  requitable  from 

"  Your  most  humble  Servant, 

**  Oliver  Cromwell. 
''  1646,  July  27,  Ltmdon. 
''  Farmy  Noble  Friend,  Thomoi  Knyvett,  Esq.^ 
at  his  House  at  AihweU-thorp,  NoffoVt—Theise:' 

**  Breda,  27th  April,  1660. 

This  bearer  hath  informed  me  of  the  greate  affec- 
tion and  zeal  you  have  expressed  for  my  service,  and  of  the 
endeavour  you  have  used  to  promote  my  interest,  for  which 
I  give  you  hearty  thanks,  and  hope  the  time  is  at  hande  that 
I  shall  receive  the  fruite  of  your  labours,  and  that  you  may 
receive  my  thanks  more  avowedly  than  it  is  yett  safe  for  you 
to  do.  I  am  very  glad  to  hear  that  you  have  put  your 
country  into  so  good  a  posture,  and  I  hope  you  will  be  so 
much  imitated  by  others,  that  we  may  all  attayne  the  end 
we  desire  without  effusion  of  blood,  and  by  such  a  universal 
consent  as  may  more  manifest  the  wonderful  mercy  of  God 
to  the  nation.     You  shall  always  find  me  to  be 

**  Your  affectionate  Friend, 

''Charles  R.** 

Joan,  lady  Scales,  wife  of  Edmund  le  Thorpe,  knight,  in 
her  will,  desires  to  be  buried  in  the  cemetery  of  Ashwell- 
thorpe. — See  Testamenfa  Vetusta,  p.  184. 
,  The  effigies  of  sir  Edward  de  Thorpe  and  his  wife  are  en- 
graved in  Stothard*s  "  Monumental  ^gies/' 

*  In  the  "  FrogreMet  of  James  I."  It  it  mentioned  tliat  tir  Thomu  Knevet  was 
knighted  by  that  monarch  at  the  Charterwboaae,  May  11th,  lOM ;  and  to  liim  and  his 
lady  tras  entrosted  the  care  of  the  lady  Mary,  the  danghter  of  James,  at  his  house  at 
Stanwell.  Middlesex.  Sir  Thomas  Koevet  was  also  the  discoverer  of  Johnson,  alias  Ony 
Fans,  whose  retreat  he  Tislted,  and  whom  he  selied,  under  pretence  of  searching  the 
cellar  fur  embeuled  goods;  at  this  time  he  was  residing  as  Jostlce  of  peace  for  West- 
minster. It  appears  that  he  was  mnch  In  tkronr  of  James  I.,  fh>m  whom  he  recelred 
yarioos  snms  of  money,  and  who  confided  to  him  the  care  of  the  celebrated  ladv  Ara- 
bella, with  her  gentleman  vsher  and  chief  woman  to  be  kept  close  prisoners  with  her. 
He  was  created  baron  Kneret,  of  Escriek,  In  Yorkshire,  Jaly,  1007,  and  died  without 
issue  in  lOtt.  His  lordship  has  a  monument  to  his  memory  in  Stanwell  church,  with 
kneeling  effigy  of  himself  and  lady «— See  Jawtet's  Prcgreuts,  vol.  ii.  p.  ISS. 
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The  etjFmology  of  Ashweltliorpe  is,  the  Thorpe  hy  the 
weil  or  founiain  at  the  ashes*  Here  was  a  guild  of  the  Holy 
Trinity.  In  1504  the  teoor  bell  was  made  by  the  contribu- 
tions of  Sarah  Sawer  and  others. — Act  for  inclosing,  1811. 

ASLACTON  (Hoihton,  Oeladuna  or  Oilac'e  Town,  Ening- 
/on,  commonly  called  iis/m^/on^.  Twelve  miles.  St.  Michael. 
P.  362. — ^This  town  was  a  berewic  to  the  manor  of  Fomcet. 
In  1263  John  de  Vaux  had  a  grant  for  a  market  weekly,  and 
a  yeariy  fair  here  now  disused,  and  for  free  warren,  by  patent 
from  Henry  III.  In  1631  this  manor  was  sold  to  sir  William 
Platers,  of  Billingford,  in  trust  for  sir  William  le  Neve,  bart. ; 
this  branch  of  the  Le  Neves  descended  from  Jefiry  le  Neve, 
of  Tivetshall,  whose  son  Lawrence  settled  at  Aslacton,  where 
he  was  buried  in  1587. 

Sir  William  Le  Nbvb  was  educated  at  Caius  college, 
Cambridge ;  created  herald  by  the  title  of  Mowbray,  Jnne 
29, 1694 ;  v^as  so<m  after  made  York  herald,  Norroy,  and 
at  last  Clarincieux,  and  knighted.  In  1643  he  vms  sent  by 
kinff  Charles  I.,  on  the  day  before  the  battle  of  Edge-hill, 
to  the  parliamentary  army,  under  the  earl  of  Essex,  vrith  a 
proclamation  of  pardon  to  all  such  as  would  lay  dovm  their 
arms ;  but  when  he  offered  to  read  it  out  aloud,  the  earl 
neproved  him  with  much  roughness:  for  obeying  which 
order  he  was  very  uneasy  ever  afterwards.  He  died  at 
Hoxton,  1661.  To  the  numerous  collections  of  this  indus- 
trious antiquary,  who,  for  above  forty  years  at  a  great  ex- 
pense and  immense  trouble,  amassed  the  greatest  fund  of 
antiquities  of  this  county,  Blomefield  owes  much  of  the  valu- 
able matter  introduced  in  his  history  of  Norfolk. 

The  church  has  a  steeple  containing  five  bells.  Here  are 
inscriptions  to  the  memory  of  the  Le  Neves.  In  the  chancel 
window  is  the  figure  of  an  infant  in  swaddling  clothes,  lying 
in  a  cradle,  which,  according  to  tradition,  represents  an 
orphan,  left  at  the  church  stile,  brought  up  by  the  parish, 
and  christened,  by  the  name  of  the  town,  Aslac:  as  a  man 
he  became  standard  bearer  to  Edward  111. — Here  is  Priory 
manor. 

BUNWELL  (or  BulhotU).  Twelve  miles.  St.  Michael. 
P.  774. — In  Domesday-book  called  Hadeeton,  from  a  holy 
stone  or  cross  once  erected  here.     BMnweU  signifies  a  rivu- 
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let's  bead.  The  churcfc  was  finiebed  about  1650.  Her^ 
are  inscriptions  to  the  neraory  of  Taylor*  Richards,  Blake^ 
and  BaMwin :  the  first  of  these*  Wtlliam  Taylor*  bequeathed 
"  towards  the  nutkkig  of  the  stepill  of  BoneweU,  evoy  yere 
whan  the  masons  work  upon  it*  6s,  8d.*  till  the  sum  of 
33s.  4d,  be  paid."  In  1479  John  Bukke  gave  lands  to  the 
poor*  for  discharging  the  king*s  task ;  and  36i.  to  adorlt 
our  Ladv*s  tabernacle*  and  the  hearse  of  the  sepulchre  of 
onr  iDrd  in  the  chuidi.  —  Here  are  Hadestoo,  Bainard*s 
Hadiston*  Fitso8bom*s*  and  Peter's  halls ;  and  the  manors 
of  Perse  Hall,  Hadeston*  Bosvele*  and  Thorpe. 

The  Rev.  James  Baldwin*  late  rector  of  Bunwell  and 
CarRon-rode*  wrote*  in  1757*  **  The  Reasonableness  and 
Equity  of  the  present  Rstablishment  ai  Tythes*'*  in  a  letter 
to  a  Quaker*  &c, 

jCARLETON-RODE.  Fourteen  mUes.  All  Saints.  P.  860. 
This  village  is  thus  named  from  a  remarkable  road  or  cross* 
standing  in  Rode  lane*  where  the  road  from  Wymondham 
to  Diss  lay.  The  church  has  a  square  tower  with  five  bells; 
the  two  last  of  which  were  built  and  fixed  in  1502.  On  the 
steeple  wall  is  this  inscription: 

"  c:arlton  rode. 

Reparata  et  omata  fnerunt  baec  tarris* 

EU:cleaa  ejusqne  cella*   anno  Domini  1717, 

Johaanis  Oliver,  clerico,  parechise  ejnsdem, 

Rectore; 
Jobannae  Howfe,  Samuele  Denny,  et  aiys  gencrosis 

Benefactoribus ; 
Gulielmo  Fully n  et  Joeobo  Blaiier  ecclesiae 

OardianiA; 
£t  Henerico  Keriion*  de  Carelton  Orientali* 

Arcbitecto." 

<<  TbU  cburcfa  was  built  ia  it  God  to  adore* 
And  ongbt  to  bav^  been  repaired  long  before ; 
By  whicb  neglect  we  great  sums  did  expend : 
Then  let  successors  look  lo  time  to  mend ; 
For  if  decays  tbey  early  don't  prevent* 
They  will*  Ul(e  ni *  when  'tis  too  late,  repent.'' 

Thomas  Rede*  S.  S.  P.*  new  roofed  the  chancel ;  in  the 
roof  are  his  initial  letters.  The  rector  had  a  house  and 
twenty-sU  acres  of  gl^be*  joining  the  north  side  of  the 
churchyard.    Chapelgatc  lane  led  to  a  free  chapel*  dedicated 
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to  Vke  Virgin  Mary>  but  long  since  demolisbed.  Here  are 
insoriptions  to  the  memory  of  House,  Talbot,  and  Hunt ; 
asd  a  stone  remains  to  tbe  memory  of  W^iam  £rnald»  rec- 
tor, with  his  effigy  m  a  priest's  habit,  but  the  inscription  is 
lost.  Thomas  Stokes,  LL.E«,  rector  of  Carleton  Rode,  was 
ejected  from  Heigham  and  this  living,  and  from  a  tempiMral 
estate  of  about  thirty  poimds  per  annum,  by  the  earl  of 
Manchester,  1644,  *  for  absence,  keeping  an  insufficient 
corate,  cimervmg  the  Rnlm  of  the  Comtek,  refusing  to  con- 
tribute to  the  rebellion,  and  for  being  an  ide-honse  hunter  f 
he  had  a  wife  and  three  children.  Here  are  Carleton-Rode 
Hall  and  Bokenham  manors.  In  1270  the  latter  manor  had 
two  acres  of  meadow  on  domain;  one  hundred  acres  of 
wood ;  four  hens  paid  for  rent ;  sixty-four  days*  work  in 
harvest,  done  for  the  tenants;  pannage  tor  eighty-four  hogs ; 
and  liberty  for  eighty  men,  with  two  servants  hppointed  by 
the  lord  to  look  after  them.    Common  inclosed,  1777. 

FORNCET.  Twelve  miles.  St.  Peter  and  St.  Mary. 
P.  638. — ^This  village  in  Domesday-book  is  written  Fomes- 
neta.'  Kettleton  wi^  Trianatons  and  now  Swanton  hamlet 
made  up  the  parish  of  St.  Peter,  which  was  only  a  berewic 
to  Fomcet,  and  then  had  but  one  diurch,  now  called  Fornoet 
St.  Mary,  to  which  St.  Peter  is  and  always  was  a  chapel  of 
ease;  yet  with  all  the  privileges  of  baptism,  burial,  and 
sacrament,  as  well  as  the  mother  church.  Roger  Bigot  was 
lord  of  it  at  the  Conqueror*s  survey.  At  this  time  it  was 
distinguished  for  having  tiie  Knigkttr  Court  usually  held  here 
every  three  weeks,  to  which  were  attached  five  different  offi- 
cers ;  viz.,  ah  auditor,  a  feodary,  a  collector,  a  sergeant, 
and  a  bailiff.  At  this  court  all  the  great  men,  who  held 
their  several  manors,  &c.,  of  the  Norfolk  honour,  were 
obliged  to  attend  in  person,  or  by  their  attorneys,  to  do  suit 
and  service,  and  compound  for  castle  guard  service  at  the 
earl*s  castle  of  Norwich.  This  manor  went  from  the 
Bigots  Into  the  hands  of  the  most  honourable  family  of  the 
Hoards,  afterwards  the  dukes  of  Norfolk,  in  which  family 
it  remains.     Here  is  Claver  or  Clavering*s  manor. 

The  two  churches  were  riven  by  Roger  Bigot  to  the  monks 
of  Thetf<mi,  who  released  the  gift  very  eariy.  Domesday- 
book  makes  them  both  parish  churches,  governed  by  one 
rector,  who  had  then  in  their  right  a  house  and  forty  acres 
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of  glebe.  Here  it  a  farm  belonging  to  the  fftrls*  hospital  at 
Norwich.  .  In  1725  the  advowson  of  the  chiirch  was  pur- 
chased of  the  duke  of  Norfolk  by  Dr.  Hill,  who  has  obliged 
his  heirs  for  ever  to  present  a  fellow  of  St.  John's  college^ 
Cambridge.  St.  Mary's  church  has  only  a  nave  and  chan- 
cel, with  a  square  tower  and  three  bells:  St.  Peter's  church 
has  a  steeple  with  five  bells.  Here  are  inscriptions  to  the 
memory  of  Aggas,  Baxter,  and  Mareon.  Here  is  also  an 
altar  tomb,  with  the  figures  of  a  man  and  his  wife  engpraved^ 
erected  to  the  memory  of  Thomas  Drake  and  his  wife — the 
inscription  gone.  See  Weaxt^t  Monmmenii.  Act  for  inclos- 
ing, 1800. 

Dr.  Zachary  Brooke,  fellow  of  St.  John's  college, 
Cambridge,  and  author  of  "An  Examination  of  Dr.  Mid- 
dleton's  '  Free  Enquiry,' "  and  some  Discourses,  was  rector 
of  Fomcet,  where  he  died,  August  7, 1788,  aged  78.  See 
Nicholi'  lAi.  Ante. 

FRITTON.  Eleven  miles.  St.  Catherine.  P.  276.— 
This  village  is  called  in  Domesdav-book  Fredetuna ;  called 
also  Free  Town,  probably  as  being  free  from  many  things 
which  other  villages  were  subject  to.  Here  are  the  manors 
of  Bavent,  Burtoft,  and  Hamenhale.  The  church  steeple  is 
round  at  the  bottom  but  octangular  at  the  top,  and  haa^ 
three  bells. 

FUNDENHALL.  Ten  miles.  St.  Nicholas.  P.  307.— 
When  Norwich  Domesday-book  was  written,  the  rector  had 
a  house  and  forty  acres  of  glebe.  In  1273  an  inquisition 
was  taken  in  the  consistory  court  at  Norwich,  when  the 
vicar  and  others  represented,  that  the  rector  for  the  time 
being  ought  to  repair  the  church  of  Fundenhall,  and,  if  it 
be  necessary,  to  rebuild  it: — and,  that  a  certain  lady  called 
Bertha  de  Glanville,  de  Fundenhale,  gave  to  the  said  church 
and  rectors  thereof  for  ever  fifteen  acres  of  land  in  Funden- 
hall field,  and  a  mark  yearly  rent  in  the  town  of  Harpol, 
on  the  condition  that  the  rector  and  his  successors  for  ever 
should  repair  and  rebuild  it  as  often  as  it  should  happen  to 
want,  which  lands  and  rent  the  rector  then  enjoyed: — and, 
that  in  a  former  controversy,  between  the  parishioners  and 
Robert  de  Boys,  the  then  rector,  it  was  adjudged  by  the 
bishop's  official  that  the  rector  should  repair  the  church. 
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and  not  the  parishioDers.  At  one  time  the  stipend  for  serr-^ 
ing  this  church  was  so  low  that  there  were  forty  returns  of 
curates  made  within  the  memory  of  one  man.  Here  was  a 
guild  of  St.  Nicholas,  and  one  of  the  Virgin,  in  this  church, 
which  is  built  in  the  collegiate  form,  with  a  square  tower. 
John  Daniel  gave  three  marks  to  repair  the  steeple,  in  which 
are  Bve  bells :  the  rood  loft  is  whole  and  painted,  in  the  mid- 
dle of  it  is  a  shield  with  the  arms  of  the  East  Angles,  round 
which  is  inscribed,  in  Old  English  letters,  '*  Ave  rex  gentie 
Angloriun,  tu  rex  regis  Anglarum,  O  Edmunde  !  Jlos  marty- 
rum,  veiud  rasa  vel  Ulium,"  Sfc,  Next  to  this  is  a  P.,  with 
the  cross  keys,  for  St.  Peter,  and  the  arms  of  Flixton  nun- 
nery ;  and  next  is  a  crown  and  mitre,  with  S.  N.,  for  St. 
Nicholas.  The  inside  of  the  chancel  was  repaired  in  1783 
by  Mr.  Bemey,  but  now  the  parbhioners  repair  the  other 
part  of  the  church.  Here  is  die  small  but  neat  house  and 
grounds  of  the  Rev.  John  Howard. 

HAPTON.  Nine  miles.  St.  Margaret.  P.  186.— The 
church,  which  stands  on  an  eminence,  has  no  steeple,  but 
there  is  a  bell  hanging  in  a  wooden  frame  in  the  churchyard. 
The  manor  house  is  Uapton  Hall.  The  father  of  the  cele« 
brated  chancellor  Thurlow  was  curate  Jxere,  On  the  stocks 
at  this  place  is  the  following  triplet: — 

**  Those  that  fear  God  and  keep  an  honest  name 
Shall  not  come  here  to  undergo  the  shame : 
Then  yon  that  suffer  don't  troe  jnsttce  blame." 

HARDWICK.  Twelve  miles.  .  St.  Margaret.  P.  237.— 
Hardwick  signifies  the  winding  of  the  river  where  the  herd 
usually  fed.  Here  is  Barrett*s  manor,  once  in  the  possession 
of  sir  Peter  Glene,  who  served  in  the  civil  wars  under 
Charies  I.  The  church  has  a  steeple  with  one  bell ;  and 
here  are  inscriptions  to  the  memory  of  Crabbe  and  Rand. 

Thomas  Cronshay  had  this  living  in  1620  of  William 
Boswell  for  his  turn  :  he  was  ejected  April  28,  1644,  by  the 
earl  of  Manchester,  for  observing  the  order  of  the  churchy 
dissuading  his  parishioners  from  assisting  in  the  rebellion,  and 
saying,  **  the  parliament  are  laymen,  and  have  no  power  to 
order  religion  or  church  government.**  He  at  that  time  had 
a  wife  and  ten  children,  the  youngest  not  above  three  yeara 
old,  but  was  turned  to  begging.  In  1718  the  Rev.  Samuel 
Shuckfortu  had  this  church  united  to  Shelton.    He  waa 
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mmtslcr  of  Seething  and  the  two  MomUmibs,  all  of  which 
he  maigned  ia  1746,  beiag  then  doctor  of  divinity  and 
prebend  of  Caaterbitrv.  I&  wrote,  ^' The  Sacred  and  Pro-* 
fane  History  of  the  World,  frooi  the  Creation  of  the  World 
to  the  Dedensioh  of  the  Kingdom  of  Judah  and  Israer;  the 
fint  volume,  in  8vo.,  was  published  in  London,  1738. — Act 
for  inclosnre,  1814. 

HEMPNALL  (or  HemenmU).  Ten  miles.  St.  Maigaret. 
P«  I014.^--The  chioch  has  a  square  tower  and  one  bell,  and 
there  is  clock:  here  is  an  inscriptioB  to  the  memory  of 
French.  In  1616,  October  13,  Elisabeth  Gray,  aged  above 
100  years,  was  buried  here.  Here  are  Sir  Ralph*s,  or  Curpfe's, 
and  Hamenhale  manors. — Indosnre  act,  1817. 

MOULTON  St.  Michael  (or  Great  Mimli^m).  Thirteen 
miles.  St.  Michael.  P.  417.— The  Rev.  Richard  Drake, 
LX..B.,  rector  here,  gave  all  he  had  to  be  divided  among 
hk  poor  parishioners  of  Moulton  and  Gristmi :  Moulton  has 
town  lands  of  his  gift  in  1696.  There  was  a  chapel  of  our 
Lady  in  the  church,  and  an  altar  in  it  dedicated  to  her  also, 
by  which  stood  her  image  with  a  light  bqnaag  before  it. 
In  1504,  Walter  Taylor  1^  a  legacy  for  a  new  bell ;  and  in 
1674  a  license  passed  to  lessen  &e  great  bell.  Th^  church 
has  a  steeple  and  five  bells ;  and  inscriptions  to  the  memory 
of  Roope,  Wilson,  Needham,  Machett,  and  Wickham — ^the 
latter  descended  firom  William  of  Wykeham. 

John  Moulton,  a  native  of  this  place,'  was  a  white  or 
Carmelite  friar  of  Norwich  monastery.  He  was  an  excellent 
preacher,  and  published,  in  1400,  ninety  sermons :  accord- 
ing to  Pitts,  he  was  pious,  learned,  and  eloquent. 

MouUcn  AH  Sands,  or  Little  MauUan.  The  church  was 
in  use  till  1670,  and  was  then  demolished ;  the  site  is  still 
called  All  Saints  churchyard. 

Died  at  Bury,  in  IKecember,  1788,  in  his  sixty-third 
year,  Mr.  Wiluam  Scott,  late  of  Moulton.  Although 
m  affluent  circumstances,  his  appearance  was  that  of  a 
common  mendicant;  he  was  seldom  seen  in  the  streets 
vnthout  a  basket  on  his  arm,  which  he  found  very  conve* 
nient  for  the  purpose  of  picking  up,  and  even  filching,  tur- 
nips, pieces  of  iron,  wood,  &c.  His  antipathy  to  the  female 
sex  was  very  conspicuous  in  his  conversation  and  manners. 
He  had  estates  at  Moulton,  Tacolnestone,   and  Carlton. 
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He  regulttrly  earned  fovr-penee  a-  day  at  spinning,  in  the 
sununer,  and  two-pence  in  the  wialer.  Hb  property,  which 
amowiied  to  1300/.  in  the  fmdu,  and  his  estates,  valued  at 
800/m  he  left  to  the  cbildiea  of  bis  brother,  Robert  Scott, 
a  bUcksmitb,  at  Fomoett,  to  which  place  he  was  carried 
for  interment.-i-For  a  further  account  of  this  wretched  man, 
see  Genf$,  Mag,  for  Decen^ber^  1788. 

The  Rev.  George  Burgas,  B.  A.,  vicar  of  Halvergate 
and  Moulton,  in  1830,  was  the  author  of  <*  Reflections  on  the 
Nature  and  Tendency  of  the  present  Spirit  of  the  Times,  in 
a  letter  to  the  FredioLdeisof  the  County  of  Norfolk.*' 

MOURNINGTHORPE.  Tea  miles.  St.  John  the  Baptist. 
P.  160.-^The  church,  which  had  a  guild  in  it,  in  honour 
of  its  patron  saint,  has  a  round  steeple,  and  inscriptions 
to  the  memory  of  the  Roq|>es,  of  Hammond^  Gameys, 
the  Howes,  Wormhall,  and  GosUing ;  i^  has  been  recently 
repaired  by  the  present  rector,  th^  Rev.  C.  N.  Wodehouse. 
Here  are  Mooinrngthorpe,  Hoo  Hall,  Blonifield*s,  and  Sea- 
man's manors.  In  1362,  there  was  a  chi^l,  called  Mourn- 
ingthorpe  Chapel.  Boyland  Hall,  in  thb  parish^  the  seat  of 
the  Honourable  Captain  Ithy,  R.N.,  was  formerly  moated^ 
having  a  drawbridge*  &c.>  but  it  has  been  much  altered 
and  improved  by  the  present  owner.  Here  is  a  painting  o( 
Henry  VHI.,  with  Edward  VI.  on  his  right-hand,  and  queen 
Mary  at  his  left,  with  some  verses  on  it  in  anncient  spelling ; 
and  a  fine  portrait  of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots. 

In  1722,  the  Rev.  Wijuuam  Smith,  rector  here,  translated 
from  the  French,  the  Dialogues  concerning  Eloquence, 
written  by  archbishop. Fenelon. 

The  Rev.  THOMAS  Howes,  rector  of  Moumingthorpe, 
in  this  county,  and  of  Thorndon,  in  Suffolk,  was  the  author 
of  **  Critical  Observations  on  Books,  Ancient  and  Modern  J^ 
'  *  The  learned  and  accurate  author,''  (of  the  above  work),  as  Dir* 
Twining,  in  his  translation  of  Aristotle,  calls  this  gentleman, 
**  was  the  only  son  ^  the  Rev.  Thomas  Howes,  rector  of 
Thorndon,  in  Suffolk,  and  Elizabeth,  his  wife,  daughter 
of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Colman,*   of  Hardingham,  in  Konolk, 

•  Mr.  PoiUr,  tke  traosUtor  of  JCscbyliu,  and  prebendary  of  Norwich,  married  tbe 
rfMwkter  of  tbe  Rev.  Mr.  Colmao ;  and  he  told  tbe  writer  of  tbia,  that  Mr.  P.  often 
trMd  to  be  on  loUnute  icrma  of  acquaintance  with  Mr.  Howet»  bnt  he  never  woald. 
llie  fact  wa»,  that  Mr.  TotUrr  waa  once  stay  Ins  with  Mr.  Uowet,  in  Norwich,  a^ 
Mr.  Howes,  when  be  left  borne  on  Sanday,  deurcd  Mr.  ToUcr  to  take  what  wine  he 
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whode  son  sold  the  advowson  of  that  rectory  to  the  master 
and  fellows  of  Clare*hall.  He  was  the  grandson  of  John 
Howse,  of  Moumin|;thorpe,  who  was  high-sheriff  for  the 
county  of  Norfolk,  in  1718 ;  and  who  then,  to  prevent  a 
misnomer  in  the  sheriff^s  writ,  changed  his  name  from  Howse 
to  Howes.  He  was  bom  in  the  year  1720/  and  sent  at 
at  an  early  age  to  Clare-hall,  where  he  took  the  degree  of 
B.  A.,  in  1 746.  He  afterwards  went  into  the  artillery  service, 
but  soon  quitted  it,  and  took  curacies  in  London,  where 
he  continued  till  the  death  of  his  father  in  1771,  when 
he  was  instituted  to  the  family  living  of  Thoradon,  and  also 
to  Moumingthorpe,  which  was  in  the  gift  of  the  crown,  both 
of  which  livings  his  father  had  possessed  ftom  about  the  year 
172S.  In  1776,  he  published  his  first  number  of  "  Ol^er- 
vations  on  Books,"  which,  at  different  intervals,  he  conti- 
nued to  print,  till  the  year  before  his  death,  and  is  now 
completed  in  four  volumes,  octavo^  but  printed  for  sundry 
booksellers,  and  in  an  intricate  and  irregular  manner.  In 
the  year  1784,  he  was  appointed  to  preach  by  bishop  Bagot 
at  his  primary  visitation,  at  which  he  opposed  most  ably 
the  heretical  opinions  of  Dr.  Priestley,  Gibbon,  and  other 
modem  snostics.  This  sermon  was  published  at  the  request 
of  the  clergy  present,  not  however  in  a  distinct  form,  but 
introduced  at  the  beginning  of  the  third  volume  of  his 
Critical  Observations.  This  led  him  into  a  controversy  with 
Dr.  Priestley,  in  which  he  displayed  great  learning,  and  aji 
intimate  acquaintance  with  the  writings  of  the  fathers,  and 
finally  came  off  completely  victorious.  He  died  at  Norwich, 
in  September,  1814,  in  the  etgh^-sixth  year  of  his  age, 
and  was  buried  at  Thomdon.  Mr.  Howes  was  intimate 
with  the  late  Dr.  Parr,  when  he  resided  at  Norwich.  Dr. 
Parr  calls  him,  in  his  preface  to  Bellendenus,  **  the  DeUan 
diver,**  Mr.  Howes  went  to  visit  Dr.  Parr  afler  he  was 
seventy  years  of  age,  in  his  old  one-horse  chair ;  but  the 
doctor,  at  Hatton,  got  a  party  of  violent  whigs  to  meet  Mr. 
Howes,  which  the  latter  much  comfHAtned  of  as  an  insult. 

SHELTON.     Thirteen  miles.     St.  Mary.     P.  286.— In 
Domesday-book  written  Sceltuna.     This  is  an  ancient  town, 

Uked ;  bat  Mr.  Potter,  to  (ct  Into  his  fftvoar,  aeiit  ovt  and  bongbt  •  pint  of  wifle,  and 
mtended  he  did  not  wiih  to  drink  any :  bat  Mr.  Howe*  found  thia  ont,  and  uavar 
iorput  it. — See  an  accoont  of  Mr.  Potter,  nnder  tha  article  Scmtthtg. 

«  Probably  at  Monrningthorpe.  tayi  anotbtr  corretpondant. 
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beiag  known  in  the  Confessor's  time  as  belonging  to  bishop 
Stigand^  but  in  the  Conqueror's  time  the  manor  was  divided 
into  three  parts ;  the  head  or  principal  manor  was  afterward9 
called  Overhail,  and  belonged  to  Roger  Bigot;   it  was  a 
league  long  and  half  a  league  broad :   sir  Ralph  Shelton 
was  lord  in  1345.     In  1346  Edward  III.  granted  him  his 
letters  patent,  signifying  that  he  was  in  Jthe  king's  own  com- 
pany in  the  battle  of  Cressy,  and  there  received  the  order  of 
knighthood,  the  king  pardoning  him  the  contempt  and  pe- 
nalty which  he  had  incurred  for  not  taking  that  order  upon 
him  before ;  when  his  miyesty  issued  hb  proclamation,  that 
all  those  who  had  forty  pounds  a  year  in  land  should  take 
that  order  upon  them.     The  other  manor  ia  Netherhall,  and 
the  third  part  belonged  to  the  manor  of  Fomcet.   The  church 
was  built  by  sir  Ralph  Shelton,  knt., — whose  rebus,  Raf^ 
with  an  e$cattop$  shell  and  a  tun,  is  often  expressed  in  the 
window, — and  has  a  square  tower  with  one  bell.    In  the 
chancel  are  buried  several  of  the  Sheltons ;  and  in  which  ia 
a  fine  cenotaph  to  the  memory  of  sir  Robert  Houghton,  knt., 
to  whom  the  demesne  and  the  park  were  sold  by  the  Sheltons : 
he  is  represented  in  his  robes,  with  the  effigies  of  his  lady, 
his  son,  and  his  son's  wife,  kneeling  on  the  top  of  the  monu- 
ment.   He  was  sergeant  at  law  and  one  of  the  justices  of  the 
King's  Bench.  Sir  Robert  was  born  at  Gunthorpe,  in  Norfolk, 
1648 :  he  died  in  1623,  and  was  buried  in  the  church  of 
St.  Dunstan  in  the  West,  London.     In  the  windows  of  the 
chancel  are  various  emblazonments  of  coat  armour ;  and  in 
the  church  inscriptions  to  the  memory  of  Pearce,  &c. — 
Here  was  an  ancient  mansion,  built  by  Ralph  Shelton  as  a 
manor-house,  in  a  square  form,  embattled,  having  a  turret 
at  each  comer,  and  a  gate  place  at  the  entrance  moated  ; 
in  the  windows  and  ceilings  were  many  coats  of  the  quar- 
terings  of  Shelton ;  many  coats  of  arms  were  also  in  the 
chapel  in  Shelton  Hall,  where  the  several  lodging  rooms 
were  called  after  the  names  of  those  families  whose  arms 
were  placed  in  them.»   There  was  formerly  a  manuscript 
kept  at  the  haU,  which  contained  a  drawing  of  the  house, 
and  the  arms  of  such  families  as  the  Sheltons  had  inter- 
married with. 

The  Rev.  Brook  Rand  was  a  native  of  Shelton,  and 
was  educated  at  the  public  school,  Norwich.  His  father, 
Samuel  Rand,  was  rector  of  Hard  wick  and  Shelton.    Brook 
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Randy  who  was  admitted  of  Bennetts  college  in  1714,  was 
a  rery  inchistrioits  antiqnarY,  and  collected  a  list  of  tlie  in- 
cumbents in  etfoh  parish  oi  the  diocese  of  Ely,  and  such  as 
are  of  the  dioeese  of  Norwich.  He  died  insane^  Norember 
38,  1763,  aged  fiftyHieren,  and  is  buried  at  Leverington, 
of  which  perish  be  was  rector. 

STRATTON.  Ten  miles.  St.  Marv  and  St.  Michael. 
P.  806. — Shratan,  or  Stratum,  the  paved  highway  or  street, 
it  being  the  direct  roiid  which  led  to  the  neighbouring 
Roman  burgh  or  fortiiication  of  Castre.  Formerly  there 
were  three  parishes,  two  of  which,  St.  Mary  and  St.  Michael, 
are  in  being;  the  third,  St.  Peter,  has  been  dilapidated 
smee  the  reign  of  Henry  VH.  Here  is  the  manor  of  Stratton 
Halt,  or  Stratton  St.  Mary.  The  leet  n  held  annually,  at 
which  the  constables  ft>r  Stratton  St.  Mary  are  always  cho- 
sen. The  customs  of  this  manor  and  the  manors  of  Star- 
mer,  or  Sturmyn,  Snape  Hall,  Weflholme,  and  Rheis*-^! 
of  which  are  now  hdfd  with  this  manors-are  the  same:  viz., 
all  lands  and  tenements  descend  to  the  eMest  son  ;  the  fines 
are  arbttr^ ;  and  tbey  gire  no  dower.  The  manor-house, 
called  Stratton  Hi^,  and  the  demesne,  were  not  sold  with 
the  manors.     Round  the  manor4iouse  is  a  deep  moat. 

Stratton  is  a  small  but  compact  TiHage,  and  the  justices 
have  met  here  so  long  ago  as  1380,  when  they  assembled  to  con- 
sult what  was  best  to  be  done  far  the  service  of  their  king 
and  country.  St.  Mary*s  church  is  a  large  building  with  a 
round  steeple  fifty-four  feet  high  containing  five  bells,  and 
a  small  spire  on  its  top,  against  iririch  hangs  the  clock  bell 
on  the  outside.  The  Steele  is  much  older  than  the  church, 
the  latter  having  been  chiefly  built  by  sir  Roger  de  Burgh, 
knt.,  about  1330.  At  the  upper  part  of  the  north  aisle, 
where  Sir  Robert  built  his  own  burying-place,  there  is  a 
broken  inscription,'  but  nothing  else  remains,  except  two 
efiigtes,  engraved  on  brass,  of  corpses  looking  out  of  their 
winding  sheets.  Sir  Roger  lies  buri^A  under  a  low  raised 
tomb,  and  near  him  his  brother  Richard  under  a  flat  stone. 
The  south  porch  was  used  for  a  school  house.  Here  was  also 
buried,  before  St.  Mary*s  image,  Edmund  Cross,  rector,  who 
died  in  1471,  and  gave  a  missal  and  3/.  lOt.  to  buy  a  cross, 
and  his  tenement,  late  Scot's,  in  this  town,  to  the  profit  of 
this  place.    At  the  east  end  c^the  chancel  lie  the  effigies  of 
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judge  Reeve  and  h»  lady,  the  (Mrraer  is  his  judge's  robes, 
with  long  Latin  inseriplioiift ;  he  died  in  1M7»  and  hv^  wife 
ten  yean  afterwaids.  Here  are  akso*  inscriptions  to  the 
memory  of  John  Reeve,  Keene,  and  Houghton.  Elizabeth 
Baspool  gave  Is.  M.  to  be  given  weekly  in  bread  to  the 
church  foi  ever.  John  Roope  gave  II.  0^  to  be  paid  yearly 
out  of  the  ale-house  called  the  Swan,  in  Stratton  St.  Mar^, 
whieh  he  tied  foe  payment  theieof  on  condition  thai  the  said 
presusea  be  not  raied  to  any  tax  above  131.  per  annum, 
ofeheiwise  the  gift  to  ceaee ; — it  la  given  in  bread  as  the 
othei.  Here  are  alsa  several  other  Um  bequests,  parlicu- 
lariy  2L  lOt.  yearly  fov  Uue  gpowna  to  the  poor.  The 
churchyard  is  extensive. 

The  ehmreh  of  StmUmi  Si.  Peiar  always  bdonged  to 
Fomoet  manoi,  the  site  is  stUl  eaUed  St.  Pieter*s  church- 
yard, and  the  plouf^  frequently  turns  up  human  bonea. 

The  church  ofSimhmk  St  Miebml  stands  near  the  tumr 
pike  load ;  it  has  a  sqjwtfe  tower  but  no  bell,  though  it  had 
three,  for  in  1680  hcenee  passed  to  sell  a  bell  under  pre- 
tence of  repairing  the  chuech,  which  had  lands  suiBeieBt  for 
the  purpose.  Here  are  insertions  to  the  memory  of  Cobp 
vrall  (who  built  the  chaneel),  Vvnne,  and  Weddall.  A  weekly 
market  waa  fonnevly  held  ii^  ^^9  Stratton,  whieh  was  dis» 
used  on  account  of  an  epidemie  fover.  In  this  place  have 
been  discovered  various  petrifoetions  and  coins:  and  in  1773 
several  Roman  urns  were  found  in  a  gra^  pit  at  a  depth 
of  six  feet  below  the  surfoee,  placed  in  a  regular  arrange- 
ment ;  thev  were  all  mutilated  except  one,  which  was  preserved . 
ia  the  coUectioB  of  sir  John  Berney,  of  Kkby  Bedon :  this 
vessel  is  curiously  omamenled,  and  when  found  had  a  com- 
mon plain  pan,  formed  of  red  earth,  laid  over  it.  At  about  the 
distance  of  a  furlong  from  the  village  was  discovered  a 
h^urth,  four  yards  square,  which  had  upon  it  ashes  and 
burnt  earth  three  inches  deep,  and  also  two  imperfect  copper 
coins. 

The  village  of  Long  Stnttton  ia  fdeasantly  situated  on  the 
great  tumpuKe-road,  from  Norwich  ten  miles — to  Scole  Inn 
ten  —  Bury  thirty-two  —  Ipswich  thirty-three — Colchester 
fifty — and  London  100  miles.  It  ia  composed  of  a  fine  long 
street  with  pleasant  suburbs.  Here  is  the  residence  of  the 
Rev.  EUis  Burroughs.  The  post-office  was  established  in 
the  year  1785.   .  A  com  market  b  still  held  every  Tuesday. , 
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TACOLNESTON.  Niae  miles.  AU  Saints.  P.  41tf. 
Commonly  called  Tacleston ;  Villa  Taeohis,  from  some  an- 
cient ofvner.  It  is  written  Ta  Colnestuna,  in  DomesdaT- 
book. — Edward  1.  gpranted  to  John  de  Uvedale,  a  weeklj 
market,  to  be  held  on  Wednesday,  at  the  manor  of  Tacof- 
neston,  and  two  fairs  yearly.  The  manor-honse  Was  in 
1771,  the  seat  of  Knipe  Gobbet,  esq.,  alderman  and  mayor 
of  the  city  of  Norwich,  and  lientenant-colond  of  the  West 
Norfolk  militia,  who  gave  the  corporation  100/.  i  and  soon 
after  that  body  presented  him  with  a  handsome  field  tent, 
marquee,  and  camp  equipage,  in  testimony  of  their  esteem 
for  his  conduct  during  a  threatened  invanan.  This  house 
is  now  occupied  by  a  farmer. 

The  church  was  rebuilt  about  1503 ;  the  tower  is  square, with 
five  bells ;  and  here  are  inscriptions  to  the  memory  of  the 
family  of  Bjrowne.  Ten  acres  of  land  are  allotted  for  the 
benefit  of  the  poor  residing  in  the  parish,  and  not  receiving 
alms,  and  is  vested  in  the  hands  of^the  manor  lords,  rector, 
churchwardens,  and  overseers.*  Here  b  the  residence  of 
the  relict  of  the  late  Rev.  John  Warren,  whose  house  was 
built  by  the  late  sir  Robert  Baldock,  and  commonly  called 
Tacolneston  Hall,  a  grest  part  of  which  being  decayed  was 
pulled  down,  but  it  is  still  the  principal  residence  in  the 
parish.  Here  are  the  manors  of  Tacolneston  or  D'Ovedale, 
Williams,  and  EarFs. — Inclosure  act,  1778. 

John  Tacesphalus,  it  is  believed,  was  bom  here;  and 
was  elected  prior  of  the  Carmelites  or  White  Friars  in* 
Norwich,  in  1404.  He  was  doctor  in  divinity,  a  man  of 
great  learning,  remaikable  piety,  and  a  good  orator.  Fuller 
says  that  all  his  merits  were  obscured  by  an  intolerant  qpirit, 
and  a  want  of  charity.  Tacesphalus  was  also  a  great 
preacher  against  the  Lollards ;  he  published  two  books  by 
way  of  comment  upon  the  Revelations,  and  a  cbllection  of 
sermons. 

TASBURGH.  Eight  mUes.  St.  Mary  the  Virgin.  P.  469. 
The  burgh,  or  for^cation,  on  the  river*  Tans,  for  Dr.  Gale, 

•  The  adTowton  was  lold  to  iir  Robert  BaMoek,  wbo,  in  IMS,  was  appointed 
king's  sergeant;  and  being  an  acflTe  man  in  the  time  of  James  II.,  lie  was  one  of 
the  king's  coansel  at  the  trlid  of  the  seven  blAope,  In  which  caose,  having  mocb  SMl« 
he  was  In  the  same  year  made  one  of  the  Jostleet  of  the  KIng's-Beneh,  In  the  room 
of  sir^ohn  Powell,  knt.,  who  was  tarned  oat  for  jnainulning  that  the  bishops'  peti- 
tion to  the  king  coald  not  be  a  libel,  beeaose  it  was  foanded  npon  the  king's  Incapadty 
to  dispense  laws.    From  sir  R.  Baldock  It  came  to  the  Warrens. 
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ill  his  Commentary  on  Antoninus*s  Itinerary,  tells  us,  that  thiiS 
river  was  called  Tau ;  and  that  the  station,  ad  Taum^  men- 
tioned in  the  Pentingerian  tables;  was  here :  he  also  tells 
us  of  different  coins  found  here,  with  ic  .dvro.  t.  Indeed^ 
tlie  parish  chutch  stands  in  the  fortifications,  the  dimensions 
of  which  are  very  visible;  and  it  was  an  advantageous 
situation  to  guard  the  pass  of  the  river  leading  to  Castor, 
being  on  the  summit  of  a  very  high  hill.  The  intrenchment 
or  burgh  here  is  square,  and  contains  about  twenty-four 
acres :  it  seems  to  be  that  encampment  of  the  Romans, 
which,  by  the  chronographical  tables,  published  by  Mark 
Velser,  is  called  ad  Taum.  About  this  place  numerous 
coins,  fibula,  and  other  Roman  antiquities,  have  been  found. 
The  church  has  a  round  steeple,  built  in  1380,  and  has  four 
bells ;  and  here  are  inscriptions  to  the  memory  of  Baxter, 
Bumian,  Tyrrel,  Newce,  and  Bohun.  Here  are  the  manors 
of  Uphall  or  Boyland  Hunt,  and  Rinthorpe.  At  Tas- 
burgh  is  the  seat  of  William  Ghvynn,  esq. — Inclosing  act^ 
1813. 

THARSTON.  Ten  miles.  St.  Mary  the  Virgin.  P.  869.-^ 
The  church  has  a  square  steeple  and  four  bells ;  and  here 
are  inscriptions  to  the  memory  of  Wood  and  Woolmer. 
The  father  of  the  late  lord  chancellor  Thurlow  was  vicar  of 
this  place.  Here  are  the  manors  of  Tharston  or  St.  Omer*s, 
Nartord's,"*  Loveney's  or  Tharston  Hall,  and  Wellholmes. 
Iq  1303,  John  Jenny  made  a  purchase  of  lands,  &c.,  at 
Tharston,  Wacton,  and  Fomcet^  which  were  held  in  the 
time  of  Henry  HI.  by  the  sergeanty,  of  finding  one  siinger 
with  a  sling  to  cast  stones  with,  in  the  king's  army. — 
Inclosing  act,  1802. 

TIBBENHAM.  Thirteen  miles.  All  Saints.  P.  553.— 
The  church  has  a  square  tower,  at  each  comer  of  which  are 
the  emblems  of  the  four  evangelists,  carved  on  stone ;   it 

•  John  Smith,  ecq.,  sold  thU  manor  in  lOiT,  to  ilr  Thomas  Knyrett,  of  Aahwell- 
Ihorpe,  when  there  were  three  hnndred  and  nineteen  acres  three  roods  and  a  half  of 
copyhold,  whkh  paid  lOl.  It.  %d,  qai^rents,  besides  six  capons,  three  hens,  three 
ftese,  ten  ens,  two  bushels  of  oats,  seven  da>s*  work  and  a  half  in  harvest,  seven 
days*  work  In  winter,  half  a  dav's  work  in  hay  seete,  and  half  a  day*s  work  In  weed- 
ing, which  were  even  then  paid  in  kind.  The  freehold  rents  of  ancient  tenure  were 
•I.  it,  4W.  per  anoiim,  twelve  capons,  five  hens,  one  coomb  of  wheat,  half  a  ponnd 
of  pepper,  «c.,  and  one  July  /lower.  The  freehold  rents  of  the  new  pnrchawrs  of 
Mannnmissions,  were  S/.  19,  m.,  one  capon,  and  une  rrd  rose. 
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has  also  five  large  bells.  The  vicarage-honse  joins  to  the 
west  part  of  the  churchyard.  Here  are  several  inscriptions 
to  the  metaiory  of  the  H^mes,  Gooch,  Vernon,  Bn)tton» 
and  Talbot:  the  brasses  are  most  of  thetn  gone.  Here  was 
a  chapel,  dedicated  to  the  Virgin  Mary,  ^Iknding  by  itself 
hi  the  chorchyard,  the  ruins  of  whith  may  be  seen.  William 
Lynster,  alins  Bocher,  in  1403,  ga^e  t  messuage  and  lands 
to  the  parish  church,  ordering  the  churchwardens  to  apply 
the  neat  profit  to  repair  and  adorn  the  church  for  ever. 
He  gave  also  nine  acres  of  freehold,  l\ing  at  Mill  Hill  and 
Row  Bushes,  for  the  constabl^es  to  receive  the  rent,  And  with 
the  neat  yearly  prc^t  th<ereof,  to  pay  the  king*s  iifteHiths 
for  the  poorer  sort  of  people ;  and  when  there  are  no  fif- 
teenths, then  the  churchwardens  are  to  receive  it,  to  repair 
and  beautify  the  church.  There  were  three  guilds  here, 
the  *'  brothers  and  sisters,*'  turned  into  a  school-^ouse : 
the  furniture  of  the  fuildhall  remained  till  1650,  when  the 
hall  was  ruined,  for  the  i\imiture  was  all  sold.  In  1652, 
the  town  lands,  the  value  of  which  went  to  repair  the  church , 
were  let  at  about  28/.  per  annum. '  Here  are  the  manors  of 
Tibbenham  Hall,<zlui<  Orrebeys,  Tate's  Hall,  iXrc.^  cUm  Carle- 
ton,  Abbots  Dogworth  Channons,  or  Cannons^  and  West  Hall, 
Hackford,  with  a  hall  moated  round,  a  mile  south-east  of 
the  church,  and  Seckfbrd. — IndoAure  act,  1S20. 

WACTON  (or  Wateh-tawn).  Twelve  miles.  All  Saints. 
P.  2S3.— The  church  of  Little  Wacton,  called  St.  Mary  the 
Virgin,  was  in  constant  use  till,  about  J 506,  and  then  it 
began  to  be  called  a  chapel.  In  1520  it  was  so  out  of  re- 
pair, that  service  began  to  be  omitted,  and  then  there  waa 
a  design  of  rebuilding  it,  although  it  never  took  place; 
for  in  1522,  William  Cullyng,  of  Wacton  St.  Mary,  was 
buried  there,  and  willed — "that  when  it  shaH  please  the 
parissheners  of  the  seid  Wekton,  to  go  about  the  haiowynge 
of  their  church,  yf  that  they  will  doo,  geve  -the  bishop  his 
dener  that  day,  then  I  wyU  titat  mine  executors  shall  soo 
geve  the  bishop  his  stypende,  as  he  or  they  may  agree.*' 
Notwithstanding  all  this,  the  church  fell  down,  and  wa» 
never  repaired.  It  stood  on  the  piece  of  glebe  now  called 
Dove-house  acre,  or  Chapd-yard,  but  the  foundations  are 
ploughed  over,  though  the  rector,  upon  every  institution, 
reads  prayers  there  forenoon  and  aiiernoou,  as  in  other 
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rectories.  The  silver  cup,  which  belonged  here,  is  now  the 
only  cup  in  Great  Wacton  church,  as  is  seen  by  the  inscrip- 
tion. The  church  of  Wacton  Magna  has 'a  round  tower 
and  three  bells ;  and  here  are  inscriptions  to  the  memory 
of  Sedley^  the  Malloms,  Soley,  Baker,  Fley,  Reyner,  and 
Cock,  to  the  latter,  who  died  Oct.  17,  1717,  aged  77,  is 
the  following  inscription : — 

"  Stay,  hasty  traveller,  whoe'er  yon  be, 
Tell  if  yon  can  what  is  become  of  ne : 
Coosekms  of  guilt,  my  soul  as  one  afraid 
Fled  from  that  body  which  now  here  is  laid. 
Thoagbtfnl  te  life,  make  that  your  clMefest  care 
What  you  most  be,  as  well  as  what  you  are. 
Death  makes  the  stoutest  hearts  and  hands  to  yield ; 
Cease  to  dispote,  and  tamely  quit  the  field : 
And  when  approaching  makes  all  living  fear 
To  be  they  know  not  what,  they  know  not  where." 

Margaret,  his  wife,  died  August  20,  1736,  set.  81.  Over 
the  door,  the  usual  place  for  St.  Christopher,  is  an 
ancient  picture  of  that  saint,  painted  on  the  wall,  with 
**  a  terryble  and  fereful  countenance,**  according  to  a  de- 
scription of  him  in  the  Golden  Legend ;  which  legend  relates 
that  the  saint,  after  bearing  a  child,  which  proves  after- 
wards to  be  our  Saviour,  on  his  shoulders  over  the  water,  is 
indulged  with  the  miracle  of  beholding  his  staff  bear  flowers 
and  dates.  In  the  uppermost ,  corner,  towards  the  west, 
are  the  two  tables  of  toe  commandments;  on  the  upper  part 
of  the  one  is  Moses,  and  on  the  other  Aaron;  and  by 
them  Solomon's  temple  at  Jerusalem.  At  the  lower  comer, 
on  the  same  side,  is  a  shield,  and  on  it  the  solden  pot  that 
had  manna,  and  Aaron's  rod  that  budded :  in  the  midst  is 
a  river,  and  the  huge  saint ;  **  he  was  twelve  cubits  of 
length,  with  a  grete  pole  in  his  hand,  instede  of  a  staffe, 
by  whiche  he  susteyned  him  in  the  water;**  and  on  his 
shoulders  is  our  Saviour  represented  as  a  child.  At  the 
npper  comer,  towards  the  east,  is  Noah*s  ark,  to  which  the 
saint  is  directing  his  steps.  Elizabeth  Basspoole,  widow, 
tied  her  estate  in  Wacton,  for  ever,  to  pay  2/.  12«.  yearly, 
to  be  given  weekly  at  church,  by  one  shilling  a  week,  in 
bread,  to  such  poor  people  of  the  parish  as  constantly 
attend  there. 
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This  hundred  bears  the  name  of  its  capital  town :  etymology 
dice,  Saxon,  signifying  a  standing  water,  lake,  or  ditch.  It 
is  bounded  on  the  S.  by  the  Waveney,  which  divides  Norfolk 
from  Suffolk  ;  on  the  W.  by  the  hundred  of  Guiltcross ;  on 
the  N.  by  the  hundred  of  Deepwade  ;  and  on  the  £.  by  the 
half  hundred  of  Earsham,  which,  joining  with  the  half 
hundred  of  Diss,  forms  a  whole  hundred. 

BRISSINGHAM.  Nineteen  miles.  St.  John  the  Baptist. 
P.  702. — Brisiingham  signifies  a  village  on  broad  low  mea- 
dows. The  manor-house  stood  near  Brissingham  wood,  for 
the  hall  grounds,  the  swan  hill,  and  the  large  moats  still  re- 
maining plainly  show  the  site ;  and  at  this  seat  the  Verdons 
lived  many  ages  until  1328,  at  which  time  there  vras  a  poor^s 
box  standing  at  the  g^eat  hall  door»  the  custom  of  that  time 
being  to  put  in  what  every  one  pleased,  instead  of  giving  to 
the  servants.  Sir  John  Verdon  seems  to  have  been  a  man 
of  great  hospitality,  for  he  lefl  eighty  dishes,  seventy-five 
plates,  forty  saucers,  and  twelve  cups,  to  treat  his  tenants 
at  his  coming  over.  In  some  memoranda  of  services,  profits, 
lie,  of  the  manor  of  Brissingham,  it  is  mentioned,  ''  that 
all  commoners  upon  the  commons  of  this  town,  both  free- 
holders and  copyholders,  pay  hens*  eggs,  and  days'  works 
with  their  plough,  to  the  lord,  except  those  that  have  liberty 
of  fa)dage ;  and  that  all  copyholders  are  obliged  to  have 
th^ir  sheep  in  the  lord*s  fold  firom  Pentecost  to  St.  Martin.*' 
Among  th^  numerous  articles  under  quit  rents  and  free  rents 
are  one  hundred  and  twenty  alebeves;  these  were  general 
carting  days,  on  which  the  tenant  used  to  go  or  not,  as  they 
pleased,  and  had  their  name  registered  because  the  lord 
used  to  treat  them-well  with  provisions  and  ale.  The  Bris- 
singhams  sold  thb  manor  to  sir  Richard  de  Boyland,  who 
was  a  gpreat  man  in  the  time  of  Edward  I.,  being  judge 
itinerant  in  this  county,  and  was  one  of  the  commissioners  for 
the  government  of  the  county  in  the  absence  of  tb^  king^  but 
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on  his  retura  was  found  guilty  of  manifest  coifniption  in  the 
edministration  of  justice,  and  fined  four  thousand  marks  for 
his  intolerable  extortions^  Aftet  this  he  retired  hither,  where 
he  built  a  noble  seat.  His  greatest  work  was  a  subterrane* 
ouswalk  or  arch  now  remaining,  commonly  called  the  conduit, 
for  bathing  and  supplying  water  to  his  moats ;  attached  to 
it  is  a  well,  which  continually  overflows,  the  water  is  veiy 
cold,  but  in  the  extremest  frost  it  is  said  never  to  freeze. 
The  people  who  come  to  see  this  place  have  pulled  down 
most  of  the  ruins  to  throw  into  the  vault,  that  they  may 
hear  the  sound,  which  is  very  great  and  of  long  continuance. 
The  church  being  much  decayed  was  rebuilt  by  sir 
Roger  Pilkington,  but  he  lived  not  to  see  it  finished,  which 
was  done  in  1627.  It  is  said  that  he  and  his  wife  were 
buried  here.  It  has  a  lofty  square  tower  with  a  peal  of 
^ve  tunable  bells.  In  the  windows  are  several  coats  of 
arms ;  and  in  the  chancel  is  an  inscription  to  the  memory 
of  the  Tilneys,  husband  and  wife.  The  guilds  of  St.  John 
the  Baptist  and  St.  Peter  were  kept  here.  In  1517  there 
was  a  gathering  for  money  to  repair  the  roof  of  the  church. 
In  1540  the  cross  was  pulled  down  and  the  materials  sold  ; 
all  the  church  plate  was  also  sold,  except  enough  to  make  a 
new  eup,  with  a  vestment,  rochet  cross  cloth,  and  altar  cloth ; 
but  in  queen  Mary*s  time  they  bought  a  new  rochet  and  a 
procession  book  in  English.  In  1638  the  inhabitants  peti- 
tioned the  bishop  for  license  to  repair  and  beautify  the 
interior  of  this  church ;  and  in  1644  Captain  Gilley  was 
paid  six  shillings  by  the  town  for  viewing  the  church  to 
abolish  iuperstitious  pictures ;  and  immediately  after  John  Nun 
was  paid  for  two  days*  work  for  taking  down  glass  and  pic- 
tures about  the  church,  and  for  filing  the  Utters  off  the  belU, 
This  church  suffered  much  in  these  times,  for  at  one  period 
64/.  lit.  M,  was  raised  by  rate  to  put  it  in  order,  and  to  re- 
place the  ornaments  of  which  it  had  been  despoiled.  Eliza- 
beth, wife  of  Mr.  John  Baiker,  rector  of  Fersfield,  in  1728, 
gave  lands,  i^c,  lying  at  Brissingham,  the  profits  of  which 
to  be  expended  in  teaching  as  many  poor  children,  whose 
parents  are  settled  inhabitants  of  Brissiuffham,  above  eight 
and  under  ten  years  old,  in  reading,  writmg,  spinning,  and 
other  work,  and  learning  the  church  catechism,  as  the  pro- 
duce will  pay  for.  Several  other  charitable  donations 
belong  to  this  parish. 
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Here  OBce  resided  Mr.  Harriswiy  a  coin  oolleetor,  whose 
collection  was  sold  bv  his  son  to  sir  Simon  de  Ewes,  of 
Suffolk.  In  his  parlour  stood  the  effigy  of  a  man  which 
had  a  speaking  tniBupet  fixed  to  his  moirth,  and  put  through 
the  wall  into  the  yard,  through  which  a  senrant  unseen  used 
to  welcome  the  guests.  On  his  doors  were  several  Latin 
inscriptions.  Here  are  the  manors  of  Boyland,  Middleton, 
Filby,  the  Priory,  and  the  Rectors.  The  customs  of  the 
four  first  are  these :  **  The  fines  are  at  the  lords'  will,  and 
the  copyholds  descend  to  the  eldest  son ;  the  tenants  haye 
liberty  to  pull  and  waste  their  copyhold  houses ;  to  sell  and 
cut  down  wood  and  timber  on  the  copyhold  without  license ; 
and  to  plant  and  cut  down  all  manner  of  wood  and  timber 
on  all  the  commons  and  wastes  against  their  own  lands  by 
the  nune  of  a  free  board,  or  outrun ;  and  to  dig  clay  and 
turf,  and  cut  furze  and  bu^es,  on  all  the  commons.'* — ^The 
common  was  inclosed  in  1799. 

Henry  db  Brissimgham  was  a  native  of  this  place ; 
he  was  the  eighth  Franciscan  professor  regent  at  Oaford, 
and  the  thirteenth  at  Cambridge.  He  wrote  a  treatise,  en- 
tituled,  **  Summa  de  Sacramentis'*,  and  died  about  1380. 

BURSTON.  Fifteen  mUes.  The  yirgin  Mary.  F.406.— 
Written  in  Domesday-book  Bemtuna.  The  church  is  small, 
with  a  steeple  having  five  bells ;  and  here  are  inscriptions 
to  the  memory  of  Alpe  and  More.  Tha  custom  of  the 
manor  is,  that  it  descend  to  the  eldest  son,  and  the  fine  at 
the  lord's  will.  Hete  are  the  manovs  of  BrockdiBh  Hall  and 
Melding  HalK 

DICKLEBURGH.  Seventeen  miles.  All  Saints.  P.  804. 
Written  in  Domesday-book  Diedes-Burc.— -This  town  was 
anciently  divided  into  four  parts,  each  of  which  had  a  rector 
of  its  own,  who  served  by  turns  in  this  church.  The  church 
b  a  regular  buitdii^,  having  a  nave  and  two  aisles^  with  a 
chapel  at  the  east  end  of  each  of  them,  and  a  square  tower 
with  five  bells.  The  upper  windoi^  fk  the  clnurch  have  the 
cross  swords  and  cross  ke^a,  emblenm  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul , 
the  patrons  of  the  guild  tormerly  held  liere .  On  the  north  aide 
of  the  chancel  is  a  noble  mural  monument  of  various  sorts  of 
marble,  with  the  efli^  of  a  lady  holding  a  book,  this  has 
a  very  long  inscription  to  the  memory  of  dame  Frances 
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Plfiyters.  Here  are  ^Uo  ioscriptions  celebrating  Tb<>™^^ 
Pl£|^ters  as  a  great  traveU^i'*  Qn  the  east  side  of  this 
moniiaieQt  is  an  old  painting  on  tbe  wall,  half  of  which 
represents  Christ  beanqg  his  cross^  and  the  other  ha)f  is 
presumed  to  represent  our  Saviour  rising  from  his  sepulchre. 
Here  are  also  ihscriptioos  to  the  memory  of  Whipple  and 
Whitfield.  The  altar  plate  is  very  fine ;  the  flagon  holds 
about  t^o  quarts,  on  which  is  inscribed,  "  A  gtft  to  the 
chtfTch  of  Dieklelmrgh$  <inno  171$ ;  the  cup  is  a  very  good 
oqe^  ana  was  purchased  by  the  parish  iu  queen  Elizabeth's 
tiifie,  together  ivitb  a  neat  small  salver,  for  its  cover,  and 
on  tbis  is  written,  "  DyMehourgh.  T.  F.  W.  A.  Remem- 
ber God"  Here  is  another  good  salver,  upon  which  is 
"  Thoma$  Buxtanjf^t,  et  Elix.  uxor,  de  Dickiphurghy  fforf. 
1697 ;''  and  an  pfierine  plate  of  silver*  with  ^'  JBr  dono  Ali- 
cUe  fiani,**  The  guildhall  now  stands  on  the  west  side 
of  the  churchyard,  and  b  used  as  a  Xqyfu  house.  The 
customs  of  the  manor  are  these :  The  eldest  son  is  l^eir ; 
the  fine  b  at  the  lord*s  vnll ;  it  gives  a  third  dower ;  and  the 
tenants  cannot  waste  their  copyhold  ho«|ses,  nor  fell  timber 
upon  t)ie  copyhold  or  w^ste,  without  Ijcense.  Th^  house, 
called  Dickleburgh  Hall,  is  an  ancient  seat.  The  com- 
mons are  Semere  green,  Dickleborough  moor,  and  Pound, 
or  High,  green;  and  here  are  Earl's^  or  Dickleburgh,  and 
Manclere^s  ni&Dors. 

DISS.  Twenty-two  miles.  The  Virrin  Maiy .  P.»764.— 
This  town  was  in  the  possession  of  ^he  Lucys,  tne  Fitzwalters, 
and  the  Ratclifles.  Some  of  the  customs  and  privileges  of 
the  manor  of  Diss  were,  in  1636,  as  follow:  *<The  fines 
arbitrable  upon  every  alienation  and  descent ;  and  on  every 
death  the  lands  defM^end  to  the  eldest  son,  or  next  allied, 
according  to  the  course  of  t)ie  common  law.  and  are  subject 
to  such  fo)rfeitures  as  the  common  law  doth  direct;  the 
copyhold  tenants  may  fell  timber  without  forfeiture  on  the 
copyhold  l^nds ;  the  lord's  bailiff  can  take  but  one  penny 
for  each  beast's  poundage ;  the  tenants  can  dig  gravel,  sand, 
turf,  &c.,  on  the  waste,  and  make  hemp  pits  on  Diss  moor 
and  Back-street  green ;  tbe  tenants  can  plant  upon  the 
wastes  against  their  own  lands  and  houses,  by  the  name 
of  an  outran ;  they  can  also  stub  furze  and  bushes  on  ail 
the  wastes ;  the  tenants  can  make  steps  out  of  their  doors 
tnio  the  iireei,  and  siain  out  of  their  cellars ;  and  they  can 
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set  up  buoys  or  props  at  their  windows,  and  seats  hi  iheit 
doors,  according  to  custom.  The  lord  hath  a  market  every 
Friday,  and  a  fair  on  St.  Simon  and  St.  Jude's  day,  when 
his  bailiff  takes  twopence  for  every  tilted  stall,  and  a  penny 
for  every  one  untilted,**  <^c.,  &c.  Diss  Hall  is  situate  at 
Heywood  Green,  which,  with  sixteen  acres  three  roods  of 
land,  is  held  by  copy  of  court  roll  of  this  manor.  Here  is  a 
ffpod  r^ctory-hpuse  vnth  twelve  acres  of  glebe.  The  churdi 
pas  a  square  tower  with  six  bells,  a  dock,  and  chimes ;  be- 
tween the  nave  and  chancel  hangs  a  saint^s  helL  This  edi- 
fice is  remarkable  for  its  cleristory  tier  of  vnndows,  disposed 
in  pairs,  five  of  which  are  on  each  side  of  the  nave,  having 
a  plain  pilaster  between  every  pair.  The  heads  of  the  win- 
dows are  rather  of  an  unique  kind,  but  the  arch  is  formed 
of  a  waving  line.  The  door  of  the  south  porch  has  a 
semicircular  arch,  and  over  it  a  window  formed  of  seven 
arched  lights.  The  vestry,  which  was  on  the  north  side 
of  the  chancel,  is  down ;  at  the  end  of  the  north  aisle  is  % 
chapel,  formerly  belpnffing  to  Corpus  Christi  guild,  oppo- 
site is  another,  belonging  to  the  brothers  of  St.  Nicholas' 
guild,  but  upon  their  incorporation,  about  the  time  of 
Henry  VI.,  when  they  built  St.  Nicholas*  chapel,  they 
were  forsaken  by  them,  and  left  to  the  soul  priests  of  the 
parish,  who  sung  in  them  till  the  reformation ;  the  organ 
used  to  stand  between  the  first  of  these  chapels  and  the 
chancel.  The  roofs  of  thfs  nave,  chancel,  and  two  cha|>els, 
are  stained  with  red  ai|d  white.  Jn  an  upper  north  window 
of  the  nave  is  a  man  in  a  blue  robe  with  a  red  mantle,  kneel- 
ing on  a  cushion  telling  his  beads,  and  saying,  **Jesu  Chrigte 
Dei,  meserere  mei;"  and  opposite  him  a  woman  in  the  same* 
posture,  saying,  "  Mater  sancta  Dei  ora  pro  .  . .  .,*'  without 
arms  or  any  other  inscription  :  though  these  figures  have  been 
preserved  the  brasses  are  gone.  In  the  north  chapel  was  found 
an  entire  skeleton,  and  by  its  head  was  a  silver  chalice. 
Here  is  an  inscription  to  the  memory  of  Mr.  William  Burton, 
who  left  money,  part  for  the  especial  care  of  his  tomb- 
stone and  vault,  and  the  remainder  to  be  for  the  benefit 
of  the  poor ;  also  inscriptions  to  the  memory  of  Deynes, 
Basworth,  Sherisse,*  Coggeshall,t  Shuckforth,  Bailie,  Har- 

•  Thlt  man,  alUiough  he  was  continued  a  Jmtice  ^f  the  peace  by  the  antirovaliitf , 
Mved  many  a  royallat  from  designed  roln,  by  lending  them  letteri  of  warning,  ftc. 

t  He  much  improTed  the  art  of  ganging,  by  Inventing  the  rale  called  by  hli  name. 
He  came  from  the  Coggcshalli  of  tstitx,  where  hii  tamly  flourished  during  the  time 
of  H«ory  I*  to  qaecn  Mary. 
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risen,  Kelt,  Borroughs,  Cann,  Camel,  and  others.  In  1579 
the  plague  was  at  Diss,  of  which  sixty-six  persons  died. 
John  Petit  died  September  21,  1727 :  he  gave  ten  filings 
per  annum  for  ever  for  an  annual  sermon  to  be  preached  on 
the  anniversary  of  his  decease,  by  way  of  exhortation  to 
prepare  for  death ;  one  shilling  per  annum  each  to  the  sex- 
ton and  clerk,  to  attend  the  service  of  that  day ;  and  ten 
shillings  per  annum  to  the  poor,  to  be  distributed  on  the 
same  day :  for  all  which  he  tied  his  estate  called  the  Uni- 
com in  Diss.  In  ld04  Mary  Cowper  was  buried  in  thb 
church:  her  bequest  says  —  ''  I  will  myne  executors  pay 
the  money  I  promysed  to  the  purchase  of  the  church  (Fram- 
lingham  lands) ;  item,  to  Thomas,  myne  son.  Mil  close ;  to 
ringe  the  yereday  for  me  and  myne  husbande,  so  long  as  it 
shall  please  the  said  Thomas,  but  never  the  lesse  1  con- 
strayne  him  not  to  do  it  but  at  his  own  voluntary  will  be  it 
done."  In  1505  John  Prikke  gave  sixpence  to  repair  ^ybii^le 
siothe  (foul  slough)  towards  Roydon.  At  the  reformation 
the  church  plate  was  sold  to  Henry  earl  of  Sussex,  1546,  at 
which  time  he  gave  the  inhabitants  a  bond  for  twenty  marks 
for  it :  they  sold  all  but  one  cup  of  twenty-three  ounces. 
There  is  now  belonging  to  this  church  a  chalice,  a  cup,  two 
silver  dishes,  a  small  plate,  a  spoon,  and  a  silver-hafted 
knife  and  fork.  Beside  the  parish  church  there  was  also  a 
free  chapel  dedicated  to  St.  Nicholas,  built  about  the  time 
of  Henry  V.  by  the  brethren  and  sisters  of  St.  Nicholas 
and  of  C!orpus  Christi  guilds,  and  was  at  that  time  well  fur- 
nbhed  for  the  merry  meetings  of  thb  fraternity.  In  1575 
here  were  kept  the  standard  scales  and  weights  for  the  mar- 
ket ;  and  at  that  time  was  left  here  for  the  use  of  the  town 
one  caldron,  one  brass  pot,  five  spits,  two  bowls,  one  ladle, 
two  trivets,  twenty  salts,  four  platters,  forty -six  mease  of 
plates,  forty  ditto  dishes,  forty  ditto  trenchers,  nine  dozen  of 
spoons,  four  cups,  six  table  cloths,  &c.  Mr.  Robert  Bur- 
roughs built  an  alms-house  of  brick  near  the  churchyard  for 
four  poor  widows.  Here  is  a  well-regulated  workhouse,  built 
about  the  year  1730.  Diss  is  situate  on  a  rising  hill,  having 
a  large  basin  of  water,  of  about  twelve  acres,  on  its  south 
part,  which  is  called  the  meer,  the  water  of  which  is  too 
impure  for  domestic  uses,  but  it  produces  good  fish.  It 
was  found  to  be  eight  yards  in  the  deepest  place,  and  some- 
times the  fish  rise  in  such  great  numbers,  as  to  be  easily 
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taken  ;  th«y  are  ckiefly  foach  and  e^h.  The  liberty  hereof 
belongg  to  the  lord  of  the  maiKNr  of  Diss ;  aod  without  ki^ 
leave,  do  one  can  keep  a  boat,  or  fit h^  exc«pt  M  his  own 
Btatthe,  where  eveiy  one  can  lay  in  beiw-nets,  e^l-polef ,  4^e. 
If  the  passage  out  of  this  meer  be  stopped  i^»  it  do^  great 
danaage  by  overflowing  the  yanls  thai  lay  around ;  wherefore 
it  is  viewed  at  the  leet,  and  ii*  it  be  not  oleiur,  the  tanner, 
to  whom  it  always  belongs  to  keep  it  so,  is  amerced,  as  iy 
the  township,  if  they  do  not  keep  up  the  rails  at  it^  mouth, 
for  want  of  which,  in  1685,  a  man,  as  he  watered  bis  horses, 
was  drowned,  and  the  town  was  Mned.  It  is  of  grent  use 
in  case  of  fire,  and  indeed  saved  the  town  from  one  which 
occurred  in  1640.  Here  are  the  manors  of  PeccheSy  now 
Hey  wood  Hall,  Wattons,  now  Cock-street,  and  Diss£ectory. 
The  chief  streets  are  Smith  or  Mound,  Tarn  or  Meer,  Pint» 
Market,  and  Nicholas.  The  hamlets  are  Cock-street,  where 
the  fair  is  kept,  October  28,  Walcote,  Wolsey,  Heywoocl, 
and  Westbroke.  The  market  is  kept  weekly  on  Friday,  the 
chief  of  which  consists  in  the  Imen  cloth  nuuiufacture. 
Diss  is  twenty-two  miles  from  Bury,  thirty-six  from  Yar- 
mouth, and  is  situate  near  the  southern  extremity  of  Norfolk. 
The  streets  are  paved,  wide,  and  clean,  and  altogether 
presents  a  neat  and  respectable  appearance,  having  several 
good  houses,  and  is  a  very  agreeable  inland  town.  Herie  is 
a  presbyterian  and  quaker*s  n^eeting  house. — Inclosure  act, 
October  1814. 

Ralph  be  Diceto,  dean  of  St.  Paul's,  who  lived  in  the 
time  of  Henry  II.,  and  was  the  author  of  many  works,  is 
said  to  have  been  a  native  of  this  place ;  but  Leland  doubts 
his  being  an  Englishman. 

Walter  of  Diss,  was  a  native  of  this  place ;  he  w^  a 
Carmelite  iriar  at  Norwich,  and  was  buried  in  his  monastery 
in  1404.  He  was  the  pope's  legate  o  latere,  and  composed 
several  treatises. 

John  Skblton.  This  celebrated  satirist,  presqmed  by 
some  to  have  been  born  here,  by  others  in  Cumberland,*  was 
certainlv  rector  of  Diss.  He  was  a  laureated  poet  in  tjipie 
reign  of  Henry  VIII. ;  and  is  said  to  have  fidlen  into  son^e 
irrerularities,  too  natural  to  poets,  and  by  no  means  suitable 
to  the  clerical  character.     He  was  eminently  learned  nnd 

•  He  WW  Uie  son  of  WUlUm  SkeltcA  and  Mtrgaret  bis  wife,  whose  will  wis  proved 
at  Norwich,  November  l,  iftU. 
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imgenUmu,  but  licentious,  even  to  scurrility,  which  occa- 
sioned his  taking  sanctuary  in  Westminster  abbey,  where  he 
was  treated  with  much  respect  by  bishop  Islip.  He  died 
in  1529,  and  was  buried  in  the  church  of  St.  Margaret, 
Westminster.  Efaawus,  in  an  epislle  to  Henry  VHI.,  styles 
him  **  Britanmcarum  Literarum  Lumen  et  Decus.**  But  it 
is  probable  that  if  that  great  and  good  man  had  read  and 
perfectly  understood  his  *'  pithy,  pleasant,  and  profitable 
works,'*  as  they  have  been  reprinted,  he  would  have  spoken 
of  him  in  less  honourable  terms. — See  more  of  him  in  Bayle, 
and  in  Davies*  History  of  Pamphlets.  Caxton,  in  the  pre- 
fiice  to  his  Vir^l,  **  pravs  Mayster  John  Skelton  to  oversee 
and  correct  this  sayd  boke.'* 

John  Briabs,  A.M.,  rector  of  Diss,  and  diaplain  to 
Charles,  bishop  of  Norwich,  was  the  author  ^f  a  sermon 
pfeacheid  at  the  first  meeting  for  establishing  a  charity  school 
at  Palgrave,  Suffolk ;  a  pamfihlet  on  **  The  present  Behaviour 
of  Mankind  ineonsbtent  with  the  true  Spirit  of  Chanty, 
&c.;"  and  several  Poems,  without  his  name,  inserted  in 
various  miscellanies.  He  removed  to  Diss  in  1714,  and  kept 
the  grammar  soho<^  in  wtuU  was  formerly  the  guildhall.  He 
was  also  rector  of  BilUngford,  whftre  he  was  buried,  1798. 

Died  at  Diss,  Sept.  14,  1740,  aged  seventy-seven,  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Kidman.  He  introduced  the  reading  of  Mr.  Locke 
in  the  nniversity  of  Cambridffe. 

Benjamin  Wisbscan,  of  this  jdace,  was  the  author  of 
"  An  Essay  on  a  Substance  found  in  a  Clav-pit,  and  on  the 
Effects  of  the  Mere  of  Diss  upon  several  Substances  im^- 
mersed  In  it.*'— ZVtdMioii'f  Journal,  iii.  p.  77,  17W;  see 
also  PkiL  Tram.  1789,  ahr.  xviii.  p.  421. 


FERSFIELD.  Nineieen  miles.  St.  Andoew  the  Apostle. 
P.  326.— This  place  b  bounded  on  the  £.  and  S.  by  Bris- 
siagham,  on  the  W.  by  Lopham,  on  the  N.  by  Kenninghall, 
the  h«ttdre4  of  Diss  extending  to  the  utmost  limits  oi  the 
fBrish,  and  no  Anther.  The  name  Is  very  differently  writ- 
ten, hilt  all  seem  to  sinify  a  fair,  fee,  or  village.  Fersfield 
was  heM  by  the  Bigods,  the  Howards,  &c.  The  customs 
of  the  ukBmat  are  fines  at  the  lords*  will;  the  copyhoM 
deaoends  to  the  eldest  soi^,  and  it  gives  no  dower. "  The 
tenants  have  Uberty  eidber  to  erect  or  puU  down  houses 
on  the  oopyhoM,  at  their  own  fdeasure,  and  to  cut  down 
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timber  on  the  copyholdi  without  license,  as  also  to  ptant 
and  cut  down  all  manner  of  wood  and  timber  on  all  the 
commons  and  wastes  against  their  own  lands,  by  the  name 
of  an  outrun  or  free  board ;  and  to  dig  marl  or  clay,  and 
cut  furze  and  bushes  on  the  commons  and  wastes.  The 
church  had  the  effigy  of  its  patron  saint  painted  on  the 
wall  over  the  north  door,  though  now  whitened  over.  It 
has  a  square  steeple  and  two  bells,  the  third  being  split 
by  a  tempest,  about  1610.  Here  are  inscriptions  to  the  me- 
mory of  Felgate,  Frere,  Blcmiefield,  Flowerdeu,  EUingham, 
Batch,  4&C.  S^c.  Under  an  arch  in  the  north  wall  lies  the 
effigy  of  a  priest  in  his  habit,  carved  in  stone,  with  the  re- 
mains of  four  priests  kneeling  in  their  surplices  by  him,  two 
on  each  side;  Being  injured  very  much  by  damp,  Blomeiield 
caused  this  monument  to  be  removed,  and  the  white-wash  to 
be  scraped  out  cautiously,  when  he  discovered  that  the  large 
stone  on  which  the  figure  lay  was  green,  the  pillar  under  his 
h^ad  red  flowered  with  gold,  and  the  cushion  with  it  flowered 
with  Sliver ;  his  feet  rested  on  a  buck  comchant  ermine  (the 
crest  of  the  Bois),  his  gown  black,  his  cassoc  red,  gilt  all 
over  in  imitation  of  embroidery,  and  powdered  vnth  ermine; 
round  his  waist  a  girdle  which  was  green,  buckled  with  a 
black  buckle  upon  his  breast ;  from  the  neck  to  the  girdle 
was  the  complete  arms  of  the  Bois  which  may  still  be  seen 
in  two  of  the  chancel  windows  ;  the  circumscription  was  in 
French,  the  letters,  being  only  painted  on  the  stone  on  which 
he  lies,  are  all  lost  but  these  words  ••ki,,.«atbra.*. 
At  the  removal  of  the  effigy  it  was  found  to  be  joined  in  the 
middle,  hollow,  and  ftill  of  burnt  coab.  Blomefield  had  it 
raised  above  a  foot  from  the  ground,  and  painted  in  its 
original  colours,  with  this  inscription  on  a  plate  fn  the  wall : 
"  William  du  Bois,  priest,  founder  of  this  chancel,  patron 
and  rector  of  this  church,  and  of  Garboldisham,  All  Saints, 
Sec.  Sec"  Near  this  monument  theie  is  a  large  raised  coffin 
stone,  and  also  two  stones  in  the  chancel  robbed  of  their  in- 
scriptions. On  the  south  side  of  St.  Anne*s  chapel,  in  the 
south  aisle,  under  the  window  in  an  arch  in  the  wall,  lies 
the  effigy  of  a  knight,  armed  cap  a  pee,  cut  out  of  one  piece 
of  oak,  which  in  1729  was  taken  out  and  washed  very  clean 
by  Blomefield.  It  was  hollowed  out  and  filled,  as  the  stone 
effigy,  with  burnt  coals;  the  plank  on  which  it  lay  was 
painted  green,  with  flowers,  grass,  and  leaves.    The  effigy 
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is  exactly  six  feet,  and  proportionable  in  all  its  parts,  and  it 
represented  a  knight,  with  a  sword  hanging  on  a  belt  by  his 
side ;  under  his  head  was  a  board,  having  on  it  (when  first 
taken  up)  the  arms  of  Bois  and  Latimer,  very  perfect.    The 
helmet  of  the  figure  and  gauntlets  were  powdered  with  ermine, 
and  every  other  folding  of  his  military  cassoc,  which  hang^ 
down  lower  than  the  armour,  was  the  same — the  field  of  hb 
own  coat;  the  other  foldings, were  gules,  the  field  of  his 
wife*s ;  his  feet  rest  on  a  buck  couchant,  org,  spotted  with 
ermine  being  his  crest.     His  armour  was  mail,  gilt  all  over 
and  on  his  breastplate  ;  his  perfect  coat,  enji.  a  cross,  sable. 
His  head  rested  on  a  pillow  painted  red  and  flowered  with 
silver ;  and,  lying  on  a  cushion  of  green,  flowered  with  gold, 
of  this  metal  was  also  his  spurs.     Several  embellishments 
were  gilt  on  a  cement,  and  let  into  the  wood,  in  several  pla- 
ces on  his  belt,  sword,  and  spurs,  and  on  the  edge  of  the 
plank  that  he  lay  on,  and  then  covered  with  glass;    but 
most  of  these  embellishments  were  defaced,  those  that  re* 
roained  were  a  man's  head,  couped  at  the  neck,  with  leaves 
in  his  mouth ;  a  spread  eagle  ;  a  dog  meeting  a  hare ;  a  dog 
fighting  a  lion ;  a  bull  tossing  a  dog  ;  and  a  lion  couchant, 
with  an  eagle  standing  on  him  picking  out  his  eyes ;  all  of 
which  seem  to  intimate  that  the  deceased  delighted  chiefly 
in  war  and  rural  exercises.     On  a  large  embellishment  that 
came  off  at  the  edge  at  his  feet,  was  a  representation  of  a 
building  with  arches,  under  which  were  two  hands  joined, 
holding  up  a  book,  to  signify  his  founding  this  aisle ;  the 
inscription,  which  was  to  sir  Robert  de  Bois,  was  on  tha 
edge.    After  removing  the  seats  that  stood  before  it,  Blome- 
field  endeavoured  to  restore  it,  with  the, inscription.     The 
windows  of  the  aisle,  and  in  particular  the  east  window  of 
the  chapel,  were  formerly  beautifully  adorned  with  paintings 
of  the  twelve  apostles,  the  blessed  Virgin,  and  St.  Anne  her 
mother,  to  whom  the  chapel  was  dedicated.     She  had  a 
famous  image  standing  in  it,  and  a  large  guild  kept  to  her 
honour ;  and  for  which  money  was  left  to  buy  candles  and 
lights,  which  were  to  bum  continually  before  it :  from  this 
place  processions  were  usually  made  to  a  well  or  spring, 
about  sixty  yards  from  the  north  gate  of  the  churchyard,  at 
the  foot  of  a  hill,  which  is  still  called  Tann's  well,  a  cor- 
ruption of  St.  Annc*s  well.     Every  window  has  the  letters 
J.  and  H.  and  also  an  M.  for  John  Howard  and  Margaret 
his  mother. 
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In  tlie  time  of  tbe  refoeHion,  the  rtf&rmen  defaced  every 
work  of  art  they  could  Meet  with  ;  many,  hoiwrever,  of  the 
eTidesces  were  preserved  by  a  loyal  eh«trrhwarden  of  the 
name  of  Piddock,  who  returned  ^m  at  the  restoration. 

The  following  is  a  spectmen  of  the  loyal  poetry  of  those 
days: 

'*  Here's  a  health  unto  his  migestj, 
Prav  Ood  confbutid  his  fbes^ 
And  the  devil  take  sll  roandheads 
For  we  are  aoae  of  those. 

Helgho !  for  a  twopenny  halter. 

When  yon  are  hanged  yon  shall  have  goad  qnarter  $ 

Oh !  it  woold  be  a  brave  sight  to  see 

All  the  roundheads  hang  on  a  tree ; 

Oh  ye  rogues  *  ye  must  all  come  to  it."* 

This  poetry  was  attribnted  to  Arthur  Womac,  the  rector, 
whom  the  puritans  said  offered  to  raise  6001.  for  the  king  of 
ScDts,  &c.  In  the  time  of  Edward  III.  the  great  plague 
reached  e^n  this  obscure  viUage.  At  this  time  the  parish 
was  almost  all  wood ;  Great  Wood  is  said  alone  to  have 
contained  400  acres.  Here  are  the  manors  of  Newhall  and 
Irelands. — Common  inclosed  1790. 

The  Rev.  "Francis  Blomefield,  author  of  '<  An  Essay 
towards  a  History  of  Norfolk,"  was  rector  here  in  1729. 

Mr.  James  Lambert,  senior  fellow  of  Trinity  college, 
Cambridge,  died  here  April  the  8th,  1828,  at  the  house  of 
his  friend  Mr.  Carter,  and  was  buried  in  Fersfield  dinrch, 
of  whom  see  an  account  in  the  Ann,  OM.  (Index),  for  1823. 

FRENZE.  Nineteen  miles.  St.  Andrew  the  Apostle. 
P*  60.  Written  in  Domesday-book  Frica. — ^This  obscure 
village,  lying  in  a  valley  between  two  hills,  is  upon  a  manor, 
which,  in  the  Conqueror's  time,  was  held  by  Robert  Malet, 
lord  of  Eye.  Herbert,  on  his  fouaiation  of  the  priory  at 
Norwich,  rn  1001,  settled  the  loitlaliip  of  Frenze  on  the 
monks,  towards  their  maintenance,   with  one  carucate  of 

•  The  followiDg,  ttis  pr«itined,  were  compotM  at  im  afoltfor  for  tke  alxnre  ttnti. 

"  Hiiil,  loyal  poet  I  thy  Isvplred  breait 
Dost  keep  tbe  rhyme,  tkoagh  thoa  forcef tt  the  rest. 
Good  Mnall  drink  verses,  trusty,  and  no  doabc 
They'd  better  been,  but  that  the  strong  was  oat. 
The  seal  I  like,  thoo.  Poet,  may'st  commence. 
For  thonfh  there's  want  of  fHct,  thereli  none  of  sence. 
The  thinp  he  writes  are  tme,  the  verses  flslse ; 
The  anlhor's  loyal,  that* s  enough  applaiue/' 
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land  Which  h«  had  gMtiit(ed  to  Odo,  as  fiisely  ba  he  hekl 
H  himd^lf.  The  ))reaiiible  to  thi^  gratit  miiB  tliu»:--^ 
*'  What,  says  the  pfophet,  shall  I  give  to  the  Lord>  for  aH 
the  eoods  he  has  bestowed  on  flie>'*  The  ch«ireh  is  a  smaU 
bailditig  of  equal  height,  coveted  with  tile,  having  no 
steeple,  and  the  bell  hangs  on  the  outside  of  the  roc^,  at 
the  west  end.  There  is  no  partition  between  the  church 
and  the  chaneel ;  but  there  is  a  beam  fixed  across  the  east 
ehancel  window,  on  Which  the  rood  was  conveniently  placed. 
From  the  will  of  Ralph  Bleverhasset,  who  desired  to  be 
buried  in  the  ehancei  of  the  church  of  St.  Andrew,  at  Frenze, 
it  appears  that  it  was  dedicated  to  that  saint.  The  mean- 
ness of  the  fabric,  it  has  been  observed,  was  the  cause  of 
the  preservation  of  the  inscriptions,  &c.,  as  at  a  distance 
it  looks  like  a  bam.  Ralph  Bleverhasset  was  buried  here 
in  the  year  1475,  as  were  several  of  the  family  afterwards. 
On  a  stone  by  the  south  door,  are  the  effigies  of  a  woman 
in  her  winding  sheet,  "  bedding  her  beads,"'  with  three 
shields  under  the  inscription ;  attd  on  a  brass  plate  is  en- 
graved a  man  in  his  winding  sheet,  (see  Cotman's  Brasses), 
with  these  lines: — 

"  Pray  for  the  sowle  of  your  Charite, 
Of  Thomas  Hobser,  to  the  Trydyte." 

Here  are  also  the  e^gies  of  sirThonass  Bleverhasset,  knt., 
who  died  in  the  thirty-third  of  Henry  VIII.  He  is  repre- 
sented in  complete  armour,  having  a  surcoat  of  his  arms 
with  hts  quattearings.  Under  his  head  lies  his  crest,  a 
fox  passant.  Many  arms  also  remain  in  the  windows. 
John  Bleverhasset,  who  died  in  1704,  was  the  last  branch 
of  this  femily;  and  at  Caister,  near  Yarmouth,  Blomefield 
saw  an  ancient  canvas  surrounding  two  rooms,  painted  with 
Che  matches  of  the  Bleverhassets,  their  names  under  each 
coat,  though  several  of  them,  in  conseqaence  of  hanging 
against  moist  walls,  were  obliterated.  Here  are  also  in- 
scnptions  to  the  memory  of  DnVe  and  Nixon. — Inclosare 
act,  1812. 

GFSSING.  Sixteen  miles.  St.  Mary  the  Virgin.  P.  544. 
Gissing  Hall  was  an  ancient  building,  the  seat  of  the  Has- 
ty nges  and  afterwards  of  the  Kemps,  till  pulled  down  above  a 
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century  ago.  The  windows  w^re  adorned  with  numerous 
coats  of  arms.  In  1668,  John  Gibbs>  A.M.  was  presented 
by  Charles  II. ,  but,  in  1600,  ejected  as  a  nonjuror  ;  he  was 
an  odd  but  harmless  man :  after  his  ejection  he  dwelt  in  the 
north  porch  chamber,  and  laid  on  the  stairs  that  led  up  to 
the  rood  loft  between  the  church  and  chancel,  having  a 
window  at  his  head,  so  that  he  could  lie  in  his  narrow  couch 
and  see  the  altar. — He  lived  to  be  very  old,  and  was  buried 
at  Frenze.  The  church  has  a  low  small  round  steeple  with 
five  bells,  on  the  first  and  second  of  which  is  "God  bless  the 
church,  and  confound  her  foes.**  There  is  only  a  cup  be- 
long^g  to  the  altar,  on  the  cover  of  which  is  our  Saviour *s 
head,  poorly  engraved.  In  the  nave  is  an  inscription  to  Ro- 
bert Girling,  1667,  and  also  others  to  the  Kemps.*  lu  the 
thirty-ninth  Edward  111.  William  Goodwin,  a  villain  by 
blood,  (of  the  lord),  was  a  rebel ;  his  tenement  and  all  his 
goods  in  the  lordship  were  seized,  for  falsely  and  maliciously 
saying,  "  that  the  lord  received  and  maintained  a  thief,  and 
knavingly  kept  four  stolen  sheep  in  his  fold,  by  which  the 
lord  was  damaged  40/.  Alice  le  Ward  paid  the  lord  1$,  for 
license  to  marry ;  another  paid  20«.  that  she  might  live  out 
of  the  lordship  and  marry  whom  she  would.  Here  are  the 
manors  of  Gissing  Hall,  Dogworth*s,  and  Palling.  The 
country  hereabouts  is  a  deep  clay  soil.  Here  is  the  residence 
of  the  Rev.  sir  William  Robert  Kemp. 

OSMUNDESTON  (or  Scole).  Twenty  miles.  St.  An- 
drew  the  Apostle.  P.  468.  Joins  the  east  part  of  Diss,  and 
is  bounded  by  the  Waveney  on  the  south.  Here  is  a  cele- 
brated inn,  (the  White  Hart),  called,  by  way  of  distinction, 
Scole  Inn;  the  house  is  a  large  brick  building  adorned 
with  imagery  and  carved  work,  in  several  places  as  large  as 
life.  It  was  built  in  1655,  by  John  Peck,  esq.  a  merchant 
in  Norwich,  whose  arms,  impsding  his  wife's,  are  over  the 
porch  door.  The  sign,  which  is  now  gone,  wa9  very  large ; 
it  had  a  great  number  of  large  statues,  with  several  other 
carved  decorations,   in  a  strange  incongruous  style,  the 

•  In  the  chamber,  near  the  hall  door»  were  the  arms  of  Oiuing,  Felton,  and  Frani- 
ingham;  and  the  pictares  of  two  laboarers  thrashing  wheataheavet,  in  allnslon  to  the 
Kempa'  arms.  The  name  Kemp  ia  derived  from  the  Saxon,  to  kamp,  or  ^onUtat, 
which,  tn  Norfolk,  U  retained  to  this  day,  a  fdbtball  match  being  called  camping  or 
kemping. 
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work  of  Fairchild,  and  cost  the  enormous  sum  of  1057/.* 
Here  was  formerly  a  very  large  round  bed,  big  enough  to 
hold  fifteen  or  twenty  couple,  made  it  is  presumed  in  imi- 
tation of  the  great  bed  at  Ware.  The  house  was  in  all 
respects  built  under  the  idea  of  great  business,  but  the  road 
not  supporting  it,  it  fell  into  decay.  The  two  inns  were  at 
one  time  much  supported  by  persons  frequenting  the  annual 
cock  matches  here.  The  church  has  a  square  tower  and  but 
one  bell,  formerly  there  were  five.  There  is  an  inscription 
to  the  memory  of  Freemault,  and  here  is  the  manor  of 
Beziles  or  Boylands.  Here  is  an  annual  fair  on  every 
Easter-Tuesday.  Scole  lodge  is  the  seat  of  the  Rev.  Robert 
Walpole. 

ROYDON.  Twenty-three  i£iles.  St.  Remigius.t  P.  601. 
Written  in  Domesday-book,  Regedona.  The  church  is  very 
ancient,  the  nave  only  is  standing,  the  south  aisle  having 
long  been  in  ruins.  It  had  a  steeple  with  four  bells,  but  it 
being  unable  to  bear  them,  the  parishioners  obtained  a  fa- 
culty, in  16B0,  and  sold  three  of  them.  The  chancel  seems 
to  have  been  built  by  the  Fitzwalter's,  in  the  reign  of  Henry 
I.,  from  whose  grave  the  stone  coffin,  now  in  the  churchyard, 
was  taken.  Here  are  inscriptions  to  the  memory  of  Homer, 
Deynes,  Dawney,  and  Burrough.  The  inclosure  at  the  south 
of  the  churchyard  had  a  chapel,  dedicated  to  the  honour  of 
the  blessed  Virgin.  After  the  dissolution,  the  tithes  became 
payable  to  the  queen  of  Charles  H.,  afterwards  to  the  Rev. 
Thomas  Pyle,  of  Lynn-Regis ;  by  custom  of  the  manor,  the 
eldest  son  gives  dower,  and  the  fine  is  at  the  lord's  will. 
Here  are  the  manors  of  Gissing  Hall,t  Tufls,  Brissingham, 

•  These  earrings  consisted  of  an  assemblage  of  images,  sarronnded  by  the  arms  of 
die  chief  towns  and  ftmilies  in  the  county.  The  figures,  as  they  appeared  on  the  north 
side*  were,  1,  Jonah  coming  out  of  the  fiabes  month — t,  a  lion  supporting  the  arms  of 
Great  Yarmouth — a,  a  Bacchus— 4,  the  arms  of  lindley — 6,  tbe  arms  of  Hobart— 6,  a 
shepherd  playing  upon  his  pipe — i,  an  angel  supporting  the  arms  of  Mr.  Peck's  wife, 
— S,  an  angel  supporting  the  arms  of  Mr.  Peck — 9,  a  White  Hart,  with  the  motto 
**  Jmpleatar  Teteris  Bacchi  pingrisqaae  ferinae.  An.  Dom.,  1055— 10,  the  arms  of  tbe 
laie  earl  of  Yammaih— 11,  the  arms  of  the  Duke  of  Norfolk~12,  Neptune  on  a  dol- 
phin— la,  a  lion  supporting  the  arms  of  Norwich — 14,  Charon  carrving  a  reputed  witch 
to  hell — IS,  Cerberu*— 16,  an  huntsman— it,  Acteon— 18,  a  White  HuH  eouchamt 
— 1»,  Pmdence— 30,  Fortitude— 21,  Temperaooe— 32,  Justlco— 33,  Diana— 34,  Time 
devouring  an  infant— 25,  an  astronomer,  scaled  on  n  circumfereuter,  which,  by  a 
•ecrei  device,  acted  as  an  hygrometer ;  this  turned  towards  the  north  in  fine  weather, 
and  in  wet  faced  that  quarter  whence  rain  proceeded. 

t  Who  flonrished  about  the  fifth  century.    The  dedication  day  was  kept  Ocfober  the 
Arat,  being  the  day  of  hb  translation. 

X  The  custom  of  this  manor  is  Borangh,  English,  that  is,  the  copyhold  falls  by 
dcacent  to  tbe  youngest  son.    llie  fine  is  abitrary. 
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and  Fiiby.  Gifts  to  the  parish  are  two  acres  of  copyhold 
land,  given  before  1677 ;  and  about  1609  William  Kettle^ 
burgh,  gent.,  gave  20t.  per  annum  to  the  poor,  to  be  divided 
by  the  churchwardens  where  most  need  shall  be.  Mr. 
Robert  Homer,  in  1706,  left.  Fuller  Close  for  ever  to  the 
rector,  for  an  annual  sermon  on  Good-Friday ;  and  40t.  per 
annum,  to  clothe  four  poor  widows  of  Roydon.  Rovdon  hall 
is  theseat  of  the  right  hon.  John  Hookham  Frere,  delightfully 
situated  on  an  eminence  which  rises  from  the  river,  and 
commands  an  extensive  and  picturesque  view. 

SHELFANGER.  Eighteen  miles.  All  Saints.  P.440.~ 
Is  on  the  road  from  Diss  to  Winfarthing.  The  church  has 
a  square  tower  and  four  bells.  On  the  font  are  the  arms  of 
BosviUe,  carved  in  stone,  with  the  initial  letters  of  A  (dam) 
B  (osvele),  who  was  patron  in  1362.  Here  is  an  inscrip- 
tion, ^c,  to  the  memory  of  Casboume ;  and  the  arms  of 
several  eminent  families  decorate  different  parts  of  the 
edifice.  Before  the  altar  rails  are  three  large  stones,  de« 
spoiled  of  their  arms  and  inscriptions ; — under  the  first  lies 
Henry,  son  of  sir  Henry  Noon,  who  died  in  1487 ;  under 
the  next,  Eleanor,  his  wife.  At  this  place  was  a  chapel 
dedicated  to  St.  Andrew  the  apostle,  and  here  are  the  manors 
of  Hoe,  Vicedelou,*  Friers,  D*Avelers,  Loverds,  and  Shelf- 
anger.  The  Vector  of  this  place  has  a  close  of  three  aeresy 
called  Bell-rope  Close,  given  to  find  bell-ropes. 

SHIMPLING.  Sixteen  miles.  St.  George.  P.  170.^ 
Bounded  on  the  east  by  Dickleburgh,  on  the  west  by  Burstony 
on  the  south  by  Thelveton,  and  on  the  north  by  Gissing. 
The  church  appears  to  have  been  erected  in  the  beg^ning 
of  the  thirteenth  century,  though  the  steeple  is  much  older  i 
this  latter  holds  four  small  bells.  Here  was  a  guild-house 
in  honour  of  the  patron  saint,  St.  George  and  the  Dragon ; 
and  the  arms  of  Shimpling  are  carved  on  the  font.  The 
brasses  are  gone  fiK>m  all  the  larse  gravestones  in  the 
chancel ;  several  of  these  were  laid  over  the  rectors,  as 
appears  from  the  chalice  and  wafer  upon  them ;  the  other 

-  - -      -     —  —  -  ^ 

•  Tht  annt  of  Vicedelba  were  on  a  itooe  in  fh»  chancel,  bat  are  ao  looger  to  he 
•een.  Thii  Vise  de  Lou,  or  wolTs  Ace,  llTed  lo  the  time  of  William  the  MomaB, 
and  probably  a«bted  him  In  dcToaring  the  conntry.  He  had  landi  alao  in  Bcrict., 
hot  In  Shetfanger,  tbU  famil j,  after  aeren  deicenta,  were  wcceeded  by  the  Koona. 
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stones  bearing  arms,  are  supposed  to  have  belonged  to  the 
Shimpling  and  Shardelow  families.  The  deat  of  the  latter 
was  in  Blomefield*s  time  called  the  Piace,  upon  the  estate 
of  the  dnke  of  Grafton,  but  formerly  belonged  to  Isaac  Pen- 
nington, alderman  of  London,  one  of  tbe  regicides  that  sat 
upon  the  trial  of  Charles  the  I.,  but  living  to  see  the  resto- 
ration, his  estates  were  seized  as  forfeited  to  Charles  II.  who 
gave  this  to  the  dnke  of  Grafton.  Here  are  inscriptions  to 
the  memory  of  Lissingham  and  Potter.  W.  Dennington,  of 
Mendham,  yeoman,  ordered  twelve  penny  loaves,  to  be  given 
to  as  many  poor  people,  the  first  Sunday  in  every  month } 
there  being  land  left  for  this  purpose.  Here  are  three  acre^ 
of  town  land,  one  piece  of  which  is  a  small  pightle  abutting 
on  the  land  of  Robert  Leman,  esq. ;  another  piece  is  called 
Susan*s  pightle,  lying  in  Gissing,  and  was  given  by  a  woman 
of  that  name  to  repair  the  church  porch ;  the  other  piece 
fies  in  Diss  Heywood,  and  pays  an  annuid  rent  of  6$.* 

*  "  I  bftTfl  Men,"  M>s  Blomelleldy "  An  ancient  deed  made  by  John  Cnraerarins,  or 
Owmben,  of  Shimplinf ,  for  m  gift  to  Richard  de  Kentwell,  clerk,  and  Alice  his  wif«L 
of  three  acres  of  land  in  thli  town,  witnessed  by  sir  Gerard  de  Wacbeson,  knight,  and 
others,  which  is  remarkable  for  its  never  having  any  seal,  and  being  dkted  at  ^imp» 
Itog,  in  the  chnrchyard,  on  Sunday  next  before  Pentecost,  anno,  1294.  This  shewf  w 
fkat  seals, as  Lambard  Jnstly  observes,  were  not  in  common  nse  at  this  time;  and. 
therefore,  to  make  a  conveyance,  the  most  solemn  and  pobUc  that  conld  be,  the  deed 
read  to  the  parish,  after  service.  In  the  churchyard,  that  all  might  know  it  and 


be  witnesses  If  occasion  required.  The  Saxons  used  no  seals,  only  signing  the  mark 
of  a  cross  to  their  Initnunents,  to  which  the  scribe  afixed  thdr  names,  by  which  Ihey 
had  a  doable  meaning,  flrst  to  denote  their  being  Christians,  and  Uien,  as  sncb,to 
eonirm  It  by  the  symbol  of  their  Mih.  The  first  sealed  charter  we  meet,  is  that  of 
Edward  the  Confessor  to  Westminster  abbey,  which  nse  he  brongbt  with  him  fkt>m 
Kormandy,  where  he  was  brought  up,  and  for  that  reason  It  was  approved  of  by  the 
Korman  Coa4|aeror.  Though  scaling  grew  into  common  nse  by  degrees,  the  king  at 
Arst  only  asiiw  It,  then  some  of  the  nobility,  after  that  the  nobles  in  general,  who 
cagravcd  oo  meir  seals  their  own  effigies,  covered  with  their  coat  ardkoor ;  after  this 
the  gentlemen  folkmed  and  used  the  arms  of  the  fkmily,  for  difference  sake.  Bat 
nbont  the  time  of  Edward  III.  seals  became  of  general  nse,  and  they  that  had  no  coat 
•rmoor,  s^led  with  their  own  device,  as  flowers,  birds,  beasts,  or  whatever  they  cbi?fly 
delighted  in,  as  a  d<^,  a  hare,  Sec, ;  and  nothing  was  more  common  than  an  invemioa, 
or  rebus,  for  their  names,  as  a  swan  and  a  tun  for  Swanton,  a  hare  for  Hare,  ftc. :  ani 
Weaose  very  few  of  the  commonalty  conld  write,  all  learning  at  that  time  being  among 
the  religions  only,  the  person's  name  was  nsoally  circnmBcrlbed  on  his  seal,  so  that 
M  once  they  set  both  their  name  and  seal,  which  was  so  sacred  a  thing  in  those  days, 
that  one  roan  never  used  another's  seal,  without  its  being  taken  particular  notice  f*(  in 
the  Instrument  sealed,  and  for  thb  reason  all  persons  can  led  their  seal  about  them, 
either  on  their  rings,  or  on  a  roundel  fastened  sometimes  to  their  purse,  sometimes  to 
their  girdle ;  nay,  oftentlntes,  when  a  man's  seal  was  not  much  known,  he  procured 
some  one  in  jpubllc  office  to  affix  his  for  the  greater  confirmation.  Thus  Hugh  de 
Sealers,  (or  Scales),  a  vonnger  son  of  the  lord  Scales,  a  family  parson,  of  Harlton,  in 
Cambridgeshire,  upon  his  agreeing  to  pay  tbe  prior  of  Bemewell  thirty  shillings,  for 
Uw  two^^ird  parts  of  the  tithe  com  due  to  the  Bald  prior,  out  of  the  several  lands  In 
his  parish,  because  his  seal  was  known  to  few,  procured  the  archdeacon's  official  to 
pot  nis  seal  of  office  for  more  ample  confirmation.  And  when  this  was  not  done, 
•oching  was  more  common  than  for  a  pnbllc  notary  to  aflbi  his  mark,  which  being 
registered  at  his  admission  into  uffice,  it  was  of  as  public  a  nature  as  any  seal  could  b^ 
and  of  grestt  sanction  to  any  instmment,  those  officers  belog  always  sworn  to  the  tnsi 
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TIVETSHALL.  Fifteen  miles.  St.  Mary  and  St.  Mar- 
garet. P.  679. — ^Was  held  by  the  Comwallisis  and  the  Wal- 
poles.  Here  are  two  churches,  about  a  mile  distant  from 
each  other.  The  mother  church  is  dedicated  to  St.  Mary 
the  Virgin — the  other  is  a  parochial  chapel :  the  former  has 
a  square  tower  with  five  bells,  and  inscriptions  to  the  me- 
mory of  Boys  and  Kettle — the  chapel  of  St.  Margaret  ac- 
XnowMges  no  other  visitatorial  power,  except  the  bishops. 
It  has  inscriptions  to  the  memory  of  Barry,  Gibbs,  and 
Stannard.  The  poor  of  St.  Margaret's  have  paid  them 
every  Elaster,  16«.  Bd.,  and  those  of  St.  Mary*s,  10«.,  from 
lands  given  by  Jeffery  Neve ;  the  remainder  of  which  he 
left   to  repairing  the.  church. — Inclosui-e  act,  1808. 

THELVETON.  Eighteen  miles.  St.  Andrew  the  Apostle. 
P,  162. — ^Was  held  by  the  Martins,  the  Scales,  and  the 
Havers.  The  church  is  a  small  building,  with  a  square 
steeple  and  two  bells,  one  being  sold  to  deftuy  the  expences 
of  repairing  the  church.  On  the  font  are  four  shields — on 
the  first,  the  emblem  of  the  Trinity ;  on  the  second,  three 
cups,  on  each  a  wafer,  as  an  emblem  of  the  Sacrament ; 
on  the  third,  a  plain  cross ;  and  on  the  fourth,  a  cross  fhree, 
the  supposed  arms  of  the  donor.  Here  are  inscriptions  to 
the  memory  of  Havers  and  Englefield.  Thelveton  hall  is 
the  seat  of  Thomas  Havers,  esq. 

Henry  Stubbes,  M.  A.,  a  puritan  divine  of  distinguished 
merit,  and  the  author  .of  several  works,  died  in  1678.  The 
dedication  to  his  "  First  and  Seventh  Penitential  Psalms,*' 
is  dated  from  Theuelton,  Norfolk,  May  31,  1582. 

THORPE  (parva).     Seventeen  miles.     A  small  village 

execullon  of  their  offlee,  and  to  aflBx  no  other  mark  than  that  they  had  regbtered  to 
any  instrament.  lo  that  their  testimony  could  be  at  well  Icnown  by  their  mark  as  by 
their  name  :  Tor  which  reason  thfy  were  called  jmOllc  notaries,  from  nota  a  mark, 
Mnd  public,  because  that  mark  was  pablicly  registered.  The  few  0f  these  <ificers 
among  us  now,  only  add  N.  P.  for  notary  public.  Thus,  also,  the  use  of  seals  is  now 
laid  aside,  as  the  distinguithing  mark  of  one  fkroilv  for  another,and  of  one  branch  fk^m 
another.'*  Of  the  use  of  marks,  this  writer  adds,  '*  they  were  found  so  beneficial,  that, 
at  the  time  alluded  to.  all  merchants,  of  any  note,  had  t^r  peculiar  marks,  with 
which  they  marked  aU  their  wares,  and  bare  them  in  shields,  impaled  with  or  instead 
of  arms :  witness  the  abundance  of  merchants'  marks  to  be  found  on  the  hooses, 
windows,  and  gravestones  in  all  cities  and  great  towns,  as  Norwich,  Lynn,  &c.,  bv 
which  the  memory  of  their  owners  is  still  preserved  ;  it  being  very  obvious  to  all 
who  search  into  the  records  of  those  places  to  find  who  used  such  a  mark,  and  then,  if 
we  see  it  on  a  house,  we  may  conclude  it  to  have  been  that  man's  dwelling ;  if  on  a 
disrobed  gravestone,  that  it  was  his  grave :  if  on  a  church  window,  or  any  other 
public  baUding,  that  be  was  a  benefactor  thereto ;  and  nothing  is  of  greater  use  than 
ancient  deeds  to  make  oat  their  marks  by,  for  they  always  sealed  with  thetn." 
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on  the  east  of  Scole.  The  church  was  dedicated  to  St.  Mary 
the  Virgin^  and  was  in  use  in  1469:  its  tower;  which  was 
rounds  is  now  in  ruins. 

WINFARTHING.  Eighteen  miles.  St.  Mary  the  Virgin. 
P.  683. — A  small  village,  which  anciently  gave  name  to  the 
hundred.  The  church  has  a  square  tower  with  five  bells ; 
and  here  are  inscriptions  to  the  memory  of  Hallydt  and 
Belville.  In  a  chapel,  at  the  upper  end,  was  placed  a 
famaiu  twwd,  called  the  good  sword  of  Winfarthing,  of 
which  Bacon,  in  his  "  Relique$ofRome,'*  1663,  fol.  91,  gives 
the  following  account: — "  In  Winfarthing  there  was  a  cer- 
teyne  swerd,  called  the  good  swerd  of  Winfarthing;  thi» 
swerd  was  counted  so  precious  a  relique,  and  of  so  great 
▼ertue,  that  there  was  a  solemne  pilgrimage  used  unto  it,  wyth 
laree  giftes  and  offringes,  with  bow  msikings,  crouchinges, 
and  kissinges.  This  swerd  was  visited  far  and  near,  for 
many  and  sundry  purposes,  but  specialty  for  things  that 
were  lost,  and  for  horses  that  were  eyther  stolen  or  else 
rune  astray :  it  helped  also  unto  the  shortning  of  a  married 
man*s  life,  if  that  the  wyfe,  which  was  weary  of  her  hus- 
band, would  set  a  candle  before  that  swerd,  every  Sunday,, 
for  the  space  of  a  whole  yeare,  no  Sunday  excepted,  for 
then  all  was  vain,  whatsoever  was  done  before.  I  have 
many  times  heard,*'  says  the  author,  "when  1  was  a  child,  of 
diverse  ancient  men  and  women,  that  this  swerd  was  the 
swerd  of  a  certayne  theif,  which  took  sanctuary  in  that 
churchyard,  and  afterwards,  through  the  negligence  of  the 
watchman,  escaped,  and  left  his  swerd  behind  him,  which, 
being  found  and  laid  up  in  a  certaine  old  chest,  was  after- 
fards,  through  the  suttilty  of  the  parson  and  the  clerk  of 
the  same  parish,  made  a  precious  relique  full  of  vertue,  able 
to  do  much,  but  specially  to  enrich  the  box,  and  make  fat 
the  parson's  pouch.'*  This  town  is  privileged  as  an  ancient 
demesne,  the  tenants  being  excused  from  serving  as  jurors 
at  the  sessions  or  assizes,  or  anywhere  else  out  of  the 
manor,  and  from  tolls  in  markets  and  fairs,  upon  renewing 
their  writ  every  king's  reign,  and  having  it  annually  allowed 
by  the  sheriff  of  the  county.  This  town  remained  in  the 
crown  till  Henry  II.  gave  it  to  sir  William  de  Montecaniso, 
who  was  at  the  famous  battle  of  Xantoine ;  he  died  in  1255, 
leaving  the  prodigious  sum  of  two  thousand  marks  :  it  then 
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dei^cended  to  kia  sod,  who  possessed  in  tl^is  parish,  a 
large  park  well  stocked  with  deer,  and  had  liberty  to  keep 
dogs  tor  hunting  the  hare,  fox,  and  wild  cat,  in  his  wastes 
and  forests.  So  late  as  1604,  the  deer  appear  to  have  been 
rers  plentiful,  as  sir  Basingham  Gawdv,  of  West  Uarling, 
had  annually  a  fee  doe  and  buck,  with  the  liberty  of  hunting 
them  in  Winfarthing  great  park,  then  the  property  of  the 
earl  of  Arundel, — ^Indosure  act,  1781. 

Samusl  Garsy,  LL.B.,  rector  of  this  place  in  1610, 
was  author  of  many  sermons  and  divinity  tracts,  some 
printed  and  same  in  M.  S. :  in  1618,  he  pi^blished  *'  Great 
Britain's  Little  CaleDdar.*'-7-See  a  list  of  his  works  in  WatU* 
Bib,  Brit*    He  was  abo  a  pn^bendary  of  Norwich* 
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This  hundred,  oi;  rather,  half  hundred,  is  wholly  in  the 
liberty  of  the  duke  of  Norfolk,  and  joins  to  Diss  hundred 
oil  the  W.,  Deepwaae  and  Loddon  on  the  N.,  and  by  the 
river  Waveney  (which  divides  Norfolk  from  Suffolk)  on  the 
S.,  the  east  end  pf  it  termini^ting  upon  the  town  of  Bungay, 
in  Sufiolk,  which  island,  by  the  winding  of  the  river  north- 
ward, juts  out,  as  it  were,  into  Norfolk.  This  hundred  is 
about  eleven  miles  in  extent,  firom  opposite  Bungay  to  Bil- 
lingford,  and  not  more  than  four  ip  width,  and  composed 
of  as  good  soil  as  any  in  the  county. 

ALDBURGH.  Fifteen  miles.  AU  Saints^  P.  601,.  In 
Domesday-book,  Arborough,  the  Old  B^rgb^  QT  the  Buigb 
of  Oaks. — Fuller  says — 

**  Denton  in  the  dale,  and  Arborongh  in  the  dirt; 
Aiid  if  yon  go  to  Homenfield,*  your  |>urflie  will  get  the  squirt.'' 

The  church  tower  is  square,  and  has  now  six  bells;   and 

•  HomcnSeld,  Saffolk,  jwt  fagr,  a  laaU  TUlan  a^pmidins  i^  ale-ltooMt. 
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here  are  inscriptions  to  the  memory  of  Green,  Cooper,  Bays, 
and  Jay.  A  gvave  post  for  John  Hambling,  who  died  in 
1713,  aged  sixty-three,  has  the  following  doggrel: — 

^  Friend,  I  am  gone,  and  yoa  vast  follow ; 
Perhaps  to-day — perliaps  t0'mtnrow: 
Your  time  is  short,  improve  it  well — 
Pl«pare  for  heaven,  and  tldnk  of  heU.** 

Over  the  north  door  are  the  remains  of  a  painting  of  St. 
Christopher,  as  usual,  very  large ;  and  there  was  an  inmge 
of  onr  Lady,  in  the  chancel,  and  an  image  of  St.  Catherine. 
Here  is  an  estate  belonging  to  Ihe  boys*  hospital,  in  Norwich ; 
also  an  estate  of  57/.  per  annum,  given  by  Richard  Wright, 
of  thb  parish,  appropriated  to  the  chiurch  and  poor,  by  a 
decree  in  chancery  made  in  the  fourteenth  of  James  I. 
The  description  of  the  penance  of  Thomas  Pye  and  John 
Mendham,  in  1428,  may  be  read  in  "  Fox*s  Acts  and 
Monuments,'*  foL  663.  To  this  living  must  always  be  pre- 
sented a  fellow  of  St.  John*s  college,  Cambridge.  Here 
are  the  manors  of  Hokbrook  (or  Alburgh)  Hall,  and  the 
Rectory. 

BILLINGFORD.  Eighteen  miles.  St.  Leonard.  P.  100. 
The  original  name  of  the  place  i&  Preleston,  or  the  Town  of 
the  Battle. — In  1375,  it  was  sold  to  sir  Simon  Burley, 
knight  banneret,  the  great  favourite  of  Edward  the  Black 
Prince,  and  tutor  to  his  son,  afterwards  Richard  U.,  who 
advanced  him  to  many  places  of  honour  and  profit.  He 
could  dispend  but  twenty  marks  a  year  of  hb  own  inherit- 
ance; but,  by  his  prince*^  favour,  attained  to  three  hundred 
marks  of  yearly  revenue.  He  gave  sometimes  two  hundred 
and  twenty  liveries  in  a  year,  of  scarlet.  The  dignities  of 
one  of  the  privy  council,  governor  of  several  castles,  &c., 
raised  him  to  such  an  intolerable  degree  of  pride,  Uiat  at 
length  he  incurred  the  displeasure  of  the  whole  nation,  and 
was  beheaded  on  Tower-Hill,  in  1388.  The  church  had  a 
large  square  tower,  now  down,  and  one  bell.  Here  are 
inscriptions  to  the  Orice,  or  Le  Gris,  family ;  and  in  the 
chancel  windows,  the  arms  of  De  la  Pole,  Hastings,  Valence, 
and  Grys.  The  font  has  the  arms  of  St.  Edmund ,  St.  George, 
and  a  chevron  and  chief  in  one  shield,  all  carved  in  stone. 
At  this  place  was  an  hospital,  with  thirteen  beds  for  the 
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accommodation  of  travellers,  founded  by  William  Beck, 
in  the  reign  of  Henry  III.  Here  is  Corbet's  manor.  At 
Billingford  b  the  residence  of  William  Pearse,  esq.,  one  of 
whose  dai^ghters  married  Henry  Dymocke,  esq.,  the  champion 
at  the  coronation  of  George  IV. — Inclosure  act,  1806. 

Thomas  Birch,  B.A.,  curate  of  Redgrave,  and  rector 
of  Billingford,  was  the  author  of  two  sermons,  1729 ;  vide 
Bib.  Brit. 

The  Rev.  William  Tindal,  author  of  "  The  History  of 
Evesham,  &c.,''  held  also  the  living  of  Billingford  ;  he  died 
chaplain  of  the  Tower,  London,  in  1804. — For  an  interest- 
ing and  original  memoir,  see  Biog.  Hhu.  of  Worcestershire. 

BROCKDISH.  Twent^^-two  miles.  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul. 
P.  386. — Is  the  next  adjoining  town  to  Thorpe  Abbot,  east- 
ward, through  which  the  great  road  passes  to  Yarmonth, 
on  the  left  hand  of  which  stands  the  church  on  a  hill.  The 
roof  of  this  edifice  is  formed  of  several  crooked  or  bended 
limbs  of  trees,  adapted  to  the  shape  of  the  tiling.  This 
church  has  a  square  tower,  part  of  which  was  rebuilt  with 
brick  in  1714,  and  holds  five  bells.  Here  are  inscriptions 
to  the  memory  of  Withe,  Moulton,  Lawrence,  Sawyer,  and 
Tubby ;  and  here  were  buried  the  Withes,  Howards,  Grices, 
Tendrings,  Lawrences,*  and  Spaldings.  Among  the  pic- 
tures of  this  last  family,  there  was  a  child  represented  in 
its  winding  sheet.  This  child,  being  young,  went  into  a 
garret  in  a  remote  part  of  the  house,  and  the  door  shutting 
upon  it,  it  was  starved  to  death.  The  chapel  at  the  east 
end  of  the  south  aisle,  was  built  by  sir  Ralpn  Tendring,  of 
Brockdish,  knight,  whose  arms  are  in  the  east  window.  His 
altar  monument,  with  a  pUdna  by  it;  stands  against  the 
east  wall,  the  brasses  are  gone.  Here  is  also  a  dilapidated 
tomb  to  the  memory  of  John  Tendring,  esq.  In  1618  the 
church  was  whoUv  new  paved  and  repaired;  and  in  1619 
the  pulpit  and  desk  new  made,  and  new  books.  Sic.  bought. 
Here  are  many  though  small  benefactions  to  this  parish,  vide 
Blomefield.  The  parish  register  contains  the  following  cu- 
rious entries : — "  1553,  queen  Mary  paid  for  a  book,  called 

•  There  if  a  picture  of  Robert  Lawrence,  esq.,  drawn  in  1639,  aged  Ibirty'tix— he 
built  the  hall  in  1084;  it  stands  near  half  a  mile  noitfa-east  of  the  church,  and  waa 
placed  near  the  old  site  of  Brockdish  hall,  the  seat  of  the  Tendringt,  whose  amu,  taken 
out  of  the  old  hall  when  tliis  was  built,  were  fixed  in  the  window»— the  arms  oT  huU" 
lelf  and  his  wife  are  carved  on  the  wainscot  of  the  roomi. 
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a  Manual,  2f.  6d. — for  two  days  making  the  altar  and  the 
holy  water  stope,  and  for  a  lock  for  the  font. .  •  • — ld54» 
paid  for  the  rood,  9d. — 1555,  paid  for  painting  the  rood 
loft,  If.  2d. — for  two  images  making,  5«. — for  painting  them, 
IM.**  &e.  ^c.  Here  are  the  manors  of  Brockdish  Earl 
and  Brockdish  Hall. 

The  Rev.  Francis  Blomefield,  author  of  ''An  £ssay 
towards  an  History  of  Norfolk,"  was  in  1739  rector  of  this 
place. 

Died  April  21,  1817,  in  her  eighty-second  year,  Sarah, 
wife  of  Mr.  Gooch  of  this  place,  and  mother  of  the  late  Mr. 
William  Gooch,  B.  A.  fellow  of  Caius  college,  Cambridge, 
who  being  appoint^  astronomer  on  a  voyage  of  discoveries, 
was  barbarously  murdered  in  1792,  by  the  natives  of  one  of 
the  Sandwich  Islands. 

DENTON.  Seventeen  miles.  Virgin  Mary.  P.  601.— 
The  church  stands  on  a  high  hill,  having  at  the  west  end  a 
low  square  brick  tower,  in  which  are  three  bells.  Here  are 
inscriptions  to  the  memory  of  Tite  and  Rogerson.  The  east 
chancel  window  is  all  of  painted  glass,  the  most  perfect  and 
curious,  says  Blomefield,  I  have  seen  in  any  village  church. 
It  contains  the  arms  of  Howard,  Brotherton,  and  Mowbray, 
quartered.  The  north  porch  has  a  stone  arch  and  a  cham- 
ber over  it,  with  several  carvings  in  stone  of  the  Resurrection 
— ^The  Salutation — ^The  Last  Judgment — and  Our  Saviour 
walking  on  the  Water.  Here  arc  the  manors  of  Hoe  in 
Topcroft,  Little  Hall  Manor,  and  West  Hall  or  Payone*s. 
At  Denton  are  the  houses  of  the  Rev.  George  Sandby,  and 
Gwyn  Etheridge,  esq. 

In  1693,  Sarah  Bidbank  gave  8f.  per  annum,  to  buy 
Bibles,  to  be*  given  away  at  Easter  by  the  churchwardens. 

John  Warner,  of  Norwich,  left  the  value  of  a  piec«  of 
ground,  of  40/.  per  annum,  to  the  poor  of  Denton,  vide 
Blomefield,  8vo.  edit.  p.  397. 

In  1714,  Matthew  Postlethwayte,  A.M.,  was  rec- 
tor of  this  place,  afterwards  of  Redenhall,  and  archdeacon 
of  Norwich.  He  was  the  author  of  ''  A  Sermon  on  the  Im- 
possibility of  Protestant  Subjects  preserving  their  Liberties 
under  Popish  Princes.**  He  was  succeeded  by  his  son  John 
P.,  A.M.  high  master  of  St.  PauFs  school,  and  of  Merton 
college,  Oxford.     He  gave  by  will,  1713,  to  the  archbishops 
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of  Canterbury  for  ever>  the  perpetual  advovraoa  of  tUs  vco- 
torvy  on  condition  that  the  archbishop  should,  every  vacancv, 
collate  such  persons,  as  shall  be  at  those  tioMS  respectively 
fellows  of  Merton  college,  Oxibrd,  or  such  as  have  been  ibr* 
merly  fellows  of  the  said  college,  as  their  graces  shall  judge 
fittest  and  most  worth.  He  gave  also  200^  for  adominff  the 
chancel  at  Denton.  See  his  memoir  in  "  Knight*s  Life  of 
Colet,  Jfff."  No.  VI.  p.  384 ;  and  his  character  in  <^  The 
Memorials  and  Characters,  with  the  Lives  of  eminent  and 
worthy  Persons,**  fol.  London,  1741. 

Thomas  Rogerson,  A.  M«,  who  died  in  1740,  being  a 
nonjuror,  resigned  his  living  of  Ampton  and  afterwards  lived 
a  retired  life.  He  gave,  by  will,  a  moiety  of  the  clear  yearly 
rent  of  six  acres,  let  at  6/.  per  annum,  towards  supporting  a 
charity  school  in  Denton  ;*  and  if  there  be  no  such,  (which 
is  not  the  case),  to  furnish  every  poor  family  with  a  Bible, 
a  Whole  Duty  of  Man,  and  Cbristian  Monitor ;  and  every 
poor  person  with  a  Common  Prayer  Book  ;  and  the  rest  to 
be  distributed  in  bread  every  first  Sunday  in  the  month, 
after  divine  service,  among  such  poor  housekeepers  only  aa 
constantly  keep  to  the  church,  and  frequently  receive  the 
Sacrament.  Tne  profits  to  be  received  and  applied  by  the 
rector  of  Denton,  fi>r  the  time  being,  for  ever. 

Died  in  May,  1807,  at  this  place,  aged  ninety,  the  Rev. 
Georgb  Sandby,  D.  D.,  rector  of  this  parish  in  1750,  and 
of  Skeyton,  and  chancellor  of  the  diocese  of  Norwich.  He 
was  formerly  of  Merton  college,  and  afterwards  master  of 
Magdalen  college.  With  Dr.  Sandby  died  the  oral  tradition 
of  the  expulsion  from  Merton  college,  Oxford,  of  six  fellows, 
by  James  U.  He  was  ordained  by  Dr.  Hough,  bishop  of 
Worcester,  one  of  the  said  six  fellows. 

EARSHAM.  Fifteen  miles.  All  Saints.  P.  760.  Written 
Eresham,  in  Domesday-book. — ^This  village,  which  is  situate 
on  the  turnpike-road  from  Bungay  to  Harleston,  near  the 
marshes,  was  soon  after  the  conquest  in  the  possession  of  the 
Norfolk  family.  The  church  stands  on  an  old  encampment : 
the  tower  is  square,  with  a  spire,  and  three  bells.  Here  are 
inscriptions  to  the  memory  of  Lamb,  Barker,  the  Gooches, 
and  Throkmorton.     Earsham  hall  is  the  seat  of  sir  William 

•  Denton  Ukei  iu  nune  froon  Uie  Sazoo  word.  Den,  a  cave  or  hollow  bttwaeu  two 
hkih,  which  exactly  aoswert  the  preeent  sitaatioo  of  the  place. 
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Wyndham  DdHflg,  bart. ;  it  was  built  about  the  beginning 
of  the  last  century y  by  John  Buxton,  esq.,  and  is  a  spacious 
and  handsome  square  mansion,  situate  in  a  pleasant  park. 
It  was  purchased  of  the  Buxton  family  by  Colonel  William 
Wyndham. 

JosBPU  Wyndham,  esq.,  F.R.  and  A.S.S.,  late  of 
Earsham  house,  a  highly  accomplished  gentleman,  was  bom 
at  Twickenham,  August  21, 1739,  in  a  house,  since  the  resi- 
dence of  Richard  Owen  Cambridge,  esq.  He  was  educated 
at  Eton,  from  whence  he  went  to  Christ-Church  college ; 
and  after  an  extensive  continental  tour,  he  married  the 
honourable  Charlotte  de  Grey.  During  his  residence  at 
Rome,  he  studied  and  measured  the  remains  of  the  an- 
cient architecture,  particularly  the  baths,  numerous  plans 
and  sections  of  ^idiich  he  gave  to  Mr.  Cameron,  who  had 
then^  engraved  for  his  great  work  on  Uie  **  Roman  Baths," 
to  which  work  Mr.  Wyndham  furnished  a  very  considerable 
part  of  the  letter-press.  He  drew  up  the  greater  portion 
of  the  letter-press  of  the  second  volume  of  the  **  Ionian 
Antiquities;'*  and  assisted  Mr.  Stuart  in  the  second  volume 
of  his  '<  Athens.'*    He  died  September  21,  1810. 

MENDHAM.  Twenty  miles.  All  Saints.— The  parish 
church  stands  just  over  the  river,  and  so  b  in  Suffolk ; 
but  the  hamlet  of  Nedham,  (see  that  article)  and  the 
acyacent  part  between  it  and  the  parish  church,  are  on  the 
Norfolk  side.  In  1320,  a  perpetual  composition  and  agree- 
ment was  made  between  the  parishioners  of  the  mother 
church  of  Mendham,  and  those  of  the  chapel  of  Nedham, 
by  which,  in  lieu  of  all  reparations  and  dues  to  the  parish 
of  Mendham,  the^  agreed  to  pay  18d.  every  Easter-day, 
towards  Uie  repairs  of  Mendham  church,  as  an  acknow- 
ledgment that  they  were  members  of  it.  Mendham  church 
is  a  good  buildin|P)  with  a  square  tower  and  five  bells;  and 
here  are  inscriptions  to  the  memory  of  the  Frestons,  (of 
whom,  sir  Richard  Freston,  knight,  has  a  monument  in  the 
chiUioel),  Baxter,  Oodbold,  Rant,  Tyrrel,  and  Kerrich. 

Biendham  priory  b  in  the  village  of  Mendham ;  though  it 
stood  as  the  church  does  now,  on  the  Suffolk  side  of  the 
river»  belongs  to  Uie  county  of  Norfolk,  and  is  situate 
near  the  banks  of  the  Waveney  ;  and  in  a  delightful  island 
stand  its  shattered  waUs.   The  only  part  of  the  ruins  now 
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worthy  attention,  is  the  old  chapel,  adjoining  the  prior*s 
lodge,  which  is  allowed  to  be  a  very  elegant  piece  of  archi- 
tecture. The  entrance  is  by  a  semicircular  arched  door-way, 
on  the  east,  fronting  the  court.  On  each  side  of  the  inte- 
rior of  the  chapel,  are  twelve  recesses  with  semicircular 
arches  also,  and,  like  the  door-way  at  the  entrance,  rests 
on  square  capitals  profusely  ornamented  with  sculptured 
foliage :  between  the  piers  of  columns  of  these  arches,  it  is 
said  the  monks  used  to  sit  during  divine  service.  This  part 
of  the  monastery  was  in  a  good  state  of  preservation  not 
very  many  years  since,  and  used  for  religious  purposes  by  a 
family  then  resident  in  the  priory;  but,  through  neglect 
and  the  destructive  hand  of  man,  b  now  little  more  than  a 
mere  ruin.  In  1642,  many  cavaliers  in  these  'parts  raised 
a  sum  of  money  (129/.)  for  the  king. 

The  Rev.  Anthony  Freston  was  the  son  of  Robert 
Brettingham,  esq.  of  Norwich,  and  nephew  of  Matthew 
Brettingham,  the  architect  of  Houghton.  While  yet  a  child 
he  took  the  name  of  Freston,  in  pursuance  of  the  will  of  his 
maternal  uncle  William  Freston,  esq.  of  Mendham,  the  latter 
of  whose  ancestors  are  buried  in  that  church.  Mr.  Anthony 
Freston  was  entered  a  commoner  at  Christ  Church  college, 
Oxford,  December,  1775;  B.  A.  1780;  and  M.A.  1788. 
In  1792,  he  was  instituted  to  the  perpetual  cure  of  Nedham, 
in  his  own  patronage ;  and  in  1801  was  presented  to  the 
rectory  of  Edgcworth,  Gloucestershire,  and  afterwards  made 
rural  dean  of  Stonehouse.  His  fifth  daughter  was  married, 
in  1819,  to  Robert  Smirke,  jun.  R.  A.  He  was  the  author  of 
*'  Provisions  for  the  more  equal  Maintenance  of  the  Clergy," 
1784, 12mo,  anonymous ;  a  volume  of  Poems,  1787,  8vo. ; 
"A  Discourse  of  Laws,"  1799;  "An  Address  to  the  People 
of  England,"  1796,  8vo,  anonymous;  "A  Collection  of 
Evidences  for  the  Divinity  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,"  1807 ; 
and  a  volume  of  Sermons,  1809.  Mr.  Freston  died  in  his 
sixty-third  year,  December  25,  1819. 

NEDHAM.  Sixteen  miles.  St.  Peter.  P.  351.— Adjoins 
east  to  Brockdish  on  the  great  road,  and  was  originally  a 
hamlet  and  chapelry  to  Mendham.  The  chapel  at  Nedham, 
was,  in  all  probability,  founded  by  sir  Thomas  Nedham 
for  his  own  tenants,  and  being  so  far  from  the  mother 
church  of  Mendham,  was  made  parochial^  and  hath  separate 
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boands,  officers,  &c.  The  steeple  of  the  chapel  rises  circu- 
lar, but  is  octangular  at  top,  and  has  four  bells.  There  are 
several  inscriptions,  but  these  with  their  brasses  are  gone, 
excepting  one  in  the  chancel  to  the  memory  of  Freston, 
which  chancel  was  wholly  rebuilt  by  him  in  1735.  Here  are 
the  manors  of  Sileham,  Denisons,  bourts,  and  Freston.  To 
the  hamlet  of  Nedham  joins  the  portion  of  Mendham  called 
Shotford,  which  contains  the  manors  of  Semere  and 
Wickendons.  Here  are  two  fine  old  seats,  called  Middleton 
hall  and  Oaken  hill,  in  the  latter  of  which  the  family  of  the 
Batemans  have  resided  ever  since  the  time  of  William  Bate- 
man,  bishop  of  Norwich. 

Medefield,  or  the  field  by  the  meadows,  is  another  hamlet 
and  parochial  chapel  of  Mendham,  dedicated  to  St.  John 
the  Baptist.  It  has  a  square  tower,  a  clock,  and  three  bells. 
Here  is  an  inscription  to  the  memory  of  Smallpiece  and 
the  Jennys.  In  1428,  sir  John  Jermyn,  knight,  rebuilt  the 
church  and  manor-house,  he  died  in  14jB7,  and  was  buried 
in  the  north-east  comer  of  the  chancel.* 

PULHAM.  Sixteen  miles.  St.  Mary  Magdalen  and  St. 
Mary  the  Virgin.  P.  1797.  Pulham  signifies  the  village  of 
pools,  or  standing  waters. — The  earliest  account  of  this  place 
says  that  it  belonged  to  Waldchist,  a  Saxon,  who  forfeited 
all  that  he  had  to  king  Edmund.  Here  was  a  park  of  sixty 
acres,  and  a  wood  called  Grishaw  of  one  hundred.  Here  the 
family  of  the  Sayers,  late  of  Eye,  resided  for  several  hundred 
years.  Some  land  is  held  here  by  comage,  that  is,  blowing 
a  horn  in  the  morning  of  the  beginning  of  the  court.  The 
estate  thus  held,  in  Blomefield*s  time,  was  about  the  value  of 
30/.  per  annum,  all  in  a  hedge.  There  belongs  to  it  liberty 
to  keep  hounds  and  follow  the  game  anywhere  in  the  manor. 
The  service  is  performed  at  this  time  by  one  attending  con- 
stantly to  blow  the  horn  before  the  court  begins,  for  which 
the  lord  pays  4d.  and  gives  him  his  dinner. — This  was  the 
service  as  the  lord*s  huntsman.  And  there  are  seven  acres 
held  by  being  the  lord's  hangman.  **  William,  son  of  Adam 
Akeman,  held  seven  acres  by  divers  services,  all  of  which 
were  remitted  whenever  a  thief  was  hanged  in  the  manor.'* 

*  In  1411,  Um  Mrishlonera  complained  to  pope  John  XXIII.,  Uiat  their  chapel  was 
not  well  tcnred,  thoo|h  Uie  prior  of  Mendham  wm  well  paid  his  tithes  ;  evvr  since 
the  Impropriator  of  MeBdham  nominates  the  pariah  chaplain. 
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Pulham  market-hall  is  a  good  old  hduse,  inclosed  with  a 
high  wall  of  hrick,  emhattled,  and  was  formerly  the  mansion- 
house  of  the  Percies,  a  younger  branch  of  the  Northumber- 
land family.  A  great  part  of  this  building  was  erected  by 
William  Brampton,  a  strenuous  man  on  the  king's  side 
during  Kett*s  rebellion.  The  church  of  St.  Mary  the 
Virgin  is  the  principal  or  mother  church ;  it  has  a  souare 
embattled  tower,  with  pinnacles,  and  a  porch  of  the  iorid 
Gothic,  a  spire,  and  six  bells;  the  north  vestry  is  down.  On 
the  porch  is  a  great  quantity  of  stone  imagery,  and  all  the 
building  is  decorated  with  angels'  faces.  On  one  side  of  the 
entrance  an  angel  holds  a  scroll  with  Ave  Marie  on  it ;  op- 
posite is  represented  a  bishop  on  his  throne,  a  goat*s  mce 
under  him  as  the  coffnizance  of  Morton,  the  book  of  the 
holy  gospel  on  a  stand  by  him,  on  which  sits  a  dove  with 
its  beak  close  to  the  bishop's  ear.  By  this  stand  b  a  crest, 
being  the  trunk  of  a  tree  raguled,  with  three  arms  cut  off, 
representing  the  holy  Trinity.  There  are  also  eight  angels, 
four  with  trumpets  in  their  mouths,  two  playing  on  lutes, 
and  two  on  violins.  There  are  four  large  shields  under  the 
image  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  that  was  placed  in  a  niche,  but 
has  long  since  been  removed.  On  these  shields  are  the 
instruments  of  the  passion « the  emblem  of  the  Trinity,  the  arms 
of  the  East  Angles,  and  the  see  of  Ely.  Five  images  carved 
in  stone,  viz. — a  wolf  sitting,  holding  St.  Edmund's  head 
in  its  paws ;  a  lion ;  a  woodman  sitting  with  one  leg  on  his 
knee;  and  a  greyhound  »eiant:  the  filth  b  defaced.  Here 
are  also  the  arms  of  Morton,  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and 
on  a  shield,  three  cardinals'  caps  and  faces,  and  four  other 
figures,  expressing  by  their  habits  the  four  degrees,  vii.,  a 
monk  or  regular ;  a  parish  priest  or  secular ;  a  gentleman ; 
and  a  peasant.  In  the  east  window  of  the  chancel  are  re- 
presented the  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost,  and  underneath 
is  the  blessed  Virgin  with  the  Saviour  in  her  arms,  and  a 
lily  by  her  as  patroness  of  this  church,  and  St.  Peter  as 
patron  of  the  church  universal ;  with  persons  playing  upon 
violins  and  other  musical  instruments  on  eteh  side ;  ana  at 
their  feet  the  wise  men  offering  their  censers,  &c, ;  with  the 
arms  of  the  East  Angles  and  Ely  church,  and  St.  George 
and  En^nd  alone.  Here  is  an  inscription  to  the  memory 
of  sir  Simon  de  Walpole,  (who  died  here  in  1331,  and  has 
a  Saxon  inscription);    also  inscriptions  to  Lany,  Sayers, 
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Wood«  StebbtBg,  and  Watts.  In  1463,  sir  Thomas  Howes, 
chaplain  to  sir  John  Fastolf,  put  up  the  efiigy  of  his  pa- 
tron, in  a  south  window,  in  his  coat  armour,  gilt,  and  very 
fair.  This  town  was  famous  for  hats,  domecks,  and  coverlits^ 
which  were  made  in  great  quantities  here,  and  by  an  act 
passed  in  1561,  for  the  advantage  of  the  citizens  of  Norwich, 
**  forbidding  any  one  out  of  the  city,  unless  in  some  corpo- 
rate and  market  town,  to  make  any  of  these  commodities,*' 
all  of  these  businesses  living  in  Pulham  were  excepted,  as 
those  trades  had  been  followed  there  for  some  time  past. 
March  4th,  1818,  a  tremendous  gale  from  the  south-east 
nearly  demolished  the  large  chancel  window  of  this  churdi, 
and  another  on  the  south  side  with  the  stone-work  was  en- 
tirely blown  out. 

The  chapel  of  St.  Mary  Magdalen,  (commonly  called 
Pulham  mmiet  church),  a  chapel  of  ease  to  St.  Mary  the 
Virgin,  is  a  good  building  with  a  large  square  tower,  aclod[, 
and  six  bells,  a  handsome  north  porch,  two  aisles,  and  a 
nave.  Here  are  inscriptions  to  the  memory  of  Claxton, 
Rede,  Prentice,  Rosier,  the  Palgraves,  and  Stanhawe.  Thb 
chapel  is  uncommonly  light,  and  is  kept  v^ry  neat  and  clean. 
It  b  a  mile  at  least  from  the  mother  church.  There  was  a 
market  kept  for  a  long  time  in  Pulham  Magdalen,  (the  cross 
yet  remaineth),  purchased  by  the  church  of  Ely  in  the  time 
of  the  Saxons,  but  now  altogether  decayed  by  reason  of  ihe 
vicinity  of  Harleston,  a  hamlet  to  Redenhall,  which  market 
is  on  the  same  day.  Besides  the  wakes  and  fairs  heretofore 
held  on  the  days  of  the  dedication  of  the  church  and  chapel, 
there  was  one  held  on  Wednesday  in  Ascension-week,  this 
only  remains,  but  is  now  kept  on  the  Monday  in  Ascension- 
week,  Here  was  formerly  the  manor  of  Hemenhall,  and  the 
dean  and  chapter  of  Ely  have  a  small  manor  in  this  town, 
called  WinstWM  cum  Pulham.  The  celebrated  William  of 
Wykeham  was,  in  1357,  rector  of  Pulham. 

In  1728,  William  Broome,  LL.  D.,  the  poet,  and  as- 
sistant in  Pope's  Homer,  held  this  rectory ;  he  died  at  Bath, 
November  16th,  1746. 

REDENHALL  (cum  HarkHim).  Twenty  miles.  The 
Virgin  Mary.  P.  1641. — Redenhall  takes  its  name  from 
Rada,  the  Dane,  who  was  lord  in  the  time  of  Edward  the 
Confessor,  and  b  still  the  head  town  of  the  deanery,  which 
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contains  twenty-five  parishes.  The  church  was  rebuilt  of 
freestone,  by  brotherton,  earl  of  Norfolk,  but  tiie  noble 
square  tower  is  of  much  later  foundation ;  it  is  em- 
battled, and  surmounted  wiUi  four  pinnacles  wiUi  spires, 
and  is  the  finest  of  any  in  the  county.  It  was  beffun  about 
1460,  and  finished  about  1520.  Master  Bichard  Shelton, 
then  rector,  whose  rebus  is  marked  on  the  south-east  pin- 
nacle. In  1616,  it  was  split  from  top  to  bottom  by  a  tem- 
pest, but  it  is  now  braced  up.  An  mscription  was  carved 
on  the  north-west  pinnacle,  saying  that  "  this  pinnacle  was 
demolished  in  1680,  and  rebuilt  in  1681."  On  the  west 
door  is  carved  a  hammer  and  a  horse-shoe.  Here  are  eight 
melodious  bells,  with  inscriptions.  In  1506,  Agnes  Stanforth, 
gave  "  to  the  good  roode  of  Redenhall,  her  marrying  ring." 
Here  are  inscriptions  to  the  memory  of  the  Crawdys,  Bacon, 
and  D*Oyley ;  and  of  Rand,  his  wife,  and  daughter,  with  this 
inscription : — 

*'  Here  expect  tiie  Resurrection. 

Three  temples  of  the  Holy  Ghost, 

Ruined  by  death,  ly  here  as  lost : 

St.  John's  fell  first — St.  Anne's  next  year — 

Then  St.  Elisabeth  fell  here. 

Yet,  a  few  days,  and  thes  againe 

Christ  will  rebaUd,  and  in  them  reigne.^ 

and  here  also  are  inscriptions  to  the  Fenns,  Frere,  Dove, 
Walton,  Kerrich,  and  Baylie.  The  roof  of  this  church  is 
adorned  with  spread  eagles.  Here  are  the  manors  of  Re- 
denhall, Holebrook  (or  Gawdy)  Hall,*  Coldham  Hall,  Merks, 
Hawkers,  and  Wortwell.  The  manor  of  Holebrook  (or 
Gawdy)  Hall,  took  its  name  firom  the  situation  of  the  manor- 
house  being  in  a  vale  by  the  brook  side :  the  adjacent  hills 
still  retain  the  name  of  Holebrook  hills,  and  are  on  the  left 
of  the  road  leading  from  Harleston  to  Yarmouth.  Near  to 
Wortwell  Dove,  pulled  down  by  theGawdys,  is  Gawdy  hall, 
the  seat  of  the  Rev.  John  Holmes. 

•  Built  bv  the  Gawdys.  The  arms  of  the  Oawdyt,  richly  emblaaoned  with  itaiDcd 
glau,  which  nsed  to  appear  in  the  wiodowa  of  this  bonie,  are  now  in  the  church  of 
Redenhall.  Abont  a  century  prevloos  to  1778,  the  hall,  manon,  and  efltatet  devolTcd, 
by  pnrchaBe,  to  the  Wogans.  a  Pembrokeshire  family ;  bat  at  this  period  the  elder 
branch  became  extinct  by  the  death  of  John  Wogan,  esq. :  a  handsome  monnment  is 
erected  to  his  memory,  and  to  that  of  his  widow,  in  the  dormitory  of  Kedenhall  chorch 
—she  died  in  1788.  ''  The  Histories  of  Polybios/'  1688,  8to,  by  Christopher  Watson» 
of  St.  John's  collvfe,  Cambridge,  has  a  dedication  to  the  rint  worshipftal  Thomas 
Gaody,  esq — **  From  my  chamber,  in  yo«r  house,  at  Gaudy  Hail,  Norfolk." 
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Harletion,  Here  is  a  weekly  market  and  two  annual  fairs 
well  frequented,  particularly  that  holden  on  the  vigil  aiid 
day  of  the  decollation  of  St.  John  the  Baptist,  at  which  im- 
mense droves  of  Scotch  cattle  are  sold.  The  chapel  of  St. 
John  the  Baptist,  was  repaired  in  1726,  at  the  expense  of 
1000/.,  (at  which  time  the  market  cross  was  built),  and 
was  always  dependant  upon  its  mother  church  at  Redenhall, 
the  rector  of  which  serves  here  one  part  of  the  day  every 
Sunday.  It  has  the  administration  of  both  sacraments  be- 
longing to  it,  Imt  not  burial ;  it  has  one  bell  and  a  clock, 
but  no  tower.  In  1688,  the  chapel  being  almost  useless 
and  deserted  for  want  of  fit  endowment,  Sancroft,  archbishop 
of  Canterbury,  settled  on  the  master,  fellows,  and  scholars 
ot  Emanuel  college,  Cambridge,  54/.  per  annum,  payable 
quarterly,  out  of  the  hereditary  revenues  of  the  excise,  in 
trust,  and  special  confidence  that  they  will  receive  it,  and 
*  constantly  nominate  a  chaplain  and  schoolmaster,  and  pay 
it,  so  received,  to  him.  The  master  and  fellows,  under  their 
college  seal,  are  for  ever  to  nominate  some  able  and  com- 
petent person,  in  holy  orders ^  to  be  licensed  by  the  bishop 
to  read  prayers  and  teach  school  here,  the  latter  in  a  house 
provided  for  that  purpose  by  the  inhabitants.  Other  bene- 
factions are,  a  rent  charge  of  40t.  per  annum,  payable  out 
of  the  profits  of  the  bullock  fair  held  here ;  and  the  annual 
interest  of  200/.  given  by  Mr.  Dove,  for  a  schoolmaster  to 
teach  poor  boys  to  read  and  write,  with  which  an  estate  is 
purchased,  in  Rnshall,  and  the  profits  are  enjoyed  by  the 
schoolmaster.  The  bounds  of  Harlestou,  which  at  the 
Conqueror^s  survey  was  divided  as  it  now  continnes,  into  two 
parts ;  thirteen  acres  of  it  held  by  Frodo  being  added  to 
Mendham,  to  which  it  now  belongs,  as  the  other  twelve 
acres  do  to  the  hundred  of  Earsham,  on  which  the  chapel 
and  the  town  now  stand,  being  the  middle  row  only :  the 
rest,  though  commonly  called  Harleston,  being  in  the  parish 
of  Redenhall,  to  which  parish  this  is  a  chapel  of  ease  and 
hamlet.  In  1821,  the  society  for  promoting  the  enlargement 
and  building  of  churches  and  chapels,  having  granted  100/., 
and  580/.  having  been  raised  by  a  voluntary  subscription 
among  the  inhabitants,  &c.,  of  Redenhall,  the  chapel  at 
Harleston  was  enlarged,  by  which  one  hundred  and  fifty 
free  sittings  were  provided. 
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The  Rev.  William  Smith,  of  Emanuel  college,  Cam- 
bridge,  was  chaplain  and  schoolmaster  here,  at  the  annual 
salary  of  64/.  He  died  at  Homersfield,  Suffolk,  1767,  in 
his  seventy-seventh  year.  Mr.  Smith  communicated  notes  to 
Dr.  Grey,  the  editor  of  Butler^s  Hudibras,  and  also  assisted 
sir  Thomas  Hanmer  in  his  edition  of  Shakespeare. 

RVSHALL  (or  Reevei'haU).  Seventeen  miles.  The  Virgin 
Mary.  P.  279. — ^The  church  has  a  steeple  round  at  Uie 
bottom  part  and  octangular  at  the  top,  virith  but  one 
bell.  There  was  a  small  chapel  on  the  north  side  of  the 
nave,  in  which  was  an  altar,  an  image,  and  a  guild  held, 
but  these  have  all  vanished.  It  contains  the  manors  of 
Rushall,  Rushall  Hall,  and  the  Rectory,  or  Langley  manor. 
Rushall  Hall  manor  was  formerly  held  by  a  person  who 
assumed  the  name  of  Riveshall  from  thb  lordship.  The 
priory,  being  so  called  from  having  anciently  belonged  to  the 
priory  of  Buckenham,  is  now  a  farm-house. 

STARSTON.  Eighteen  miles.  St.  Margaret.  P.437.— 
The  tower  of  the  church  is  square,  and  has  five  bells. 
Here  lies  Bartholomew  Cotton,  esq.,  under  a  sumptuous 
monument  on  the  north  side  of  the  chancel ;  his  effigy,  with 
a  ruff  about  his  neck,  is  represented  kneeling  at  a  desk  with 
his  armorial  bearings:  and  here  are  inscriptions  to  the 
memory  of  Cotton,  Arrowsmith,  and  Bugott.  In  1740, 
Thomas  Aldous,  a  poor  man,  was  buried  here,  aged  106. 
Here  are  the  manors  of  Starston  Hall,  Bresingham,  Beck- 
hall,  Batton,  and  Gunshaw.  Starston  place,  a  good  house, 
is  situated  near  the  church. 

THORP  ABBOTS.  Seventeen  miles.  All  Saints.  P.  243. 
The  tower  of  this  church  is  round  to  about  the  midway,  and 
octangular  at  top,  having  a  clock  and  two  bells.  There  was 
a  brass  near  the  pulpit,  for  an  *' Orate"  for  Rogero Harvey. 
The  arms  of  the  East  Angles  and  Bury  Abbey  are  in  the 
windows;  and  an  inscription  to  the  memory  of  Susan 
Chamberlain.  One  mile  fiN>m  this  village  is  Hoxne  hall, 
the  seat  of  sir  Thomas  Maynard  Heselrigge,  hart. 
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This  hundred  is  bounded  on  the  N.  £.  by  the  British  ocean, 
for  twelve  miles ;  by  Holt  hundred  on  the  N.  W. ;  on  the 
S.  and  W.  by  South  Erpingham ;  and  by  Tunstead  on  the 
S.  E. ;  being  almost  ten  miles  in  extent  from  its  southern 
extremity  to  the  sea  at  Sheringham,  and  twelve  miles  from 
the  coast  near  Mundesley  to  Plumstead  on  the  W.  It 
contains  thirty-two  parishes,  all  of  which.  East  Beckham 
excepted,  are  in  the  deanery  of  Repps,  in  the  archdeaconry 
of  Norfolk :  this  deanery  included  all  the  churches  in  this 
hundred.  In  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  it  appears  that  every 
hundred  had  a  particular  place  or  dep6t  for  military  stores 
belonging  to  it.  This  hundred  had  then  in  store— 400  lbs. 
of  powder,  600  lbs.  of  match,  270  lbs.  of  lead,  30  pickaxes, 
30  shod  shovels,  30  bare  shovels,  9  axes,  300  baskets, 
and  5  beetles. 

ALDBOROUGH  (or  il^r^fA;.  Fifteen  miles.  St.  Mary. 
P.  268.  Written  in  Domesday-book,  Aldeburc. — ^It  was  held 
in  the  Conqueror's  time  by  the  Bigods.  The  church  is  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  green ;  on  which  is  annually  held 
a  fair,  on  the  22nd  of  June,  for  horses,  cattle,  toys,  &c., 
at  one  time  attended  by  the  first  persons  of  the  counly. 

ANTINGHAM.  Fourteen  miles.  St.  Mary.  P.  222. 
Written  Antigeham,  in  Domesday-book.  The  ancient  family 
of  De  Antingham  was  enfeoffed  of  this  manor,  under  the 
Bigods;  the  manor-house  is  now  in  the  occupation  of  a 
farmer.  In  the  same  inclosure  are  two  churcnes,  that  of 
St.  Margaret  having  only  a  part  of  its  tower  remaining. 
St.  Mary's  church  has  a  square  embattled  tower ;  and  in  this 
church  are  inscriptions  to  the  memory  of  Fermour,  Keeson, 
and  K^np,  with  a  brass  to  the  memory  of  Richard  Calthorp, 
esq.,  and  his  children — the  figure  of  his  wife  is  gone — see 
Coinum*$  Braaei,  p.  43.  In  the  porch  was  the  image  of  St. 
Margaret.     Here  is  St.  Rennet's  manor. 
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AILMERTON.  Eighteen  miles.  St.  John  the  Baptist. 
P.  284.  In  Domesday-booky  written  Almertuna. — It  is  si- 
tuated about  a  mile  and  a  half  to  the  north-west  of  Felbrigg 
park.  The  church  has  a  round  embattled  tower ;  and  here 
is  an  inscription  in  the  aisle  to  the  memory  of  Thomas 
Blofield,  rector  here  in  1676.  About  half  a  mile  north  of  the 
church  are  the  ruins  of  a  small  building,  called  the  Irish 
Beacon ;  so  called  from  Uie  materials  with  which  it  is  built, 
being  composed  of  a  kind  of  iron  cinder — ^from  this  is  an 
extensive  view.  Here  was  the  sepulchre  light — ^that  of 
All-Hallows,  St.  Mary  and  St.  Nicholas,  and  the  men's 
plough-light ;  St.  John's  drinking  at  Midsummer,  Rogation 
drinking,  and  AU-Hallows  ThurMiay.  There  was  a  light 
in  many  churches,  called  the  plough-light,  maintained  by 
old  and  young  persons  who  were  husbandmen  before  some 
image;  and  on  Plough-Monday  there  was  a  feast,  the 
expenses  of  which  were  defrayed  from  contributions  to 
the  parties  who  exhibited  a  plough,  accompanied  with 
dancers. 

BARNINQHAM  NORTHWOOD.  Sixteen  miles.  St. 
Peter.  P.  82.  Written  in  Domesday-book,  Bemingeham. — 
It  was  in  the  possession  of  the  Baminghams,  the  Hether- 
setts,  and  the  Palgraves.  In  the  church  are  inscriptions  to 
the  memory  of  the  Palgraves.  The  manor-house  is  now 
occupied  as  a  farm-house. 

BARNINGHAM  WINTER  (or  Bamimpham  Town).  Se- 
venteen miles.  St.  Mary.  P.  46. — ^Tbis  place  makes  one 
township  with  Bamingham  Northwood.  The  church  is  di- 
lapidates!,  no  part  remaining  bnt  the  chancel,  in  which  are 
inscriptions  to  the  memory  of  Bamingham  and  Winter. 
The  manor-house  was  repaired,  &c.,  by  John  Harvey,  esq., 
of  Norwich :  it  is  a  venerable  bvilding  of  the  period  of 
Henry  VIU. 

BASSINGHAM.  Seventeen  miles.  St.  Mary.  P.  149.— 
The  steeple  of  the  church  is  round,  and  built  of  large  irre- 
gular pieces  of  coarse  sand-stone.  In  the  grasing-ground, 
near  tne  church,  is  a  place  called  the  moat-yard,  which  is 
a  tumulus  of  about  half  an  acre,  surrounded  by  a  deep 
and  wide  ditch. — Indoflwe  act,  IIKSI. 
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BECKHAM  EAST.  Nineteen  miles.  St.  Helen.  P.  48.—- 
'*  Tiie  ruins  of  old  Beckham  church,*'  says  Mr.  Bartelh 
^'  for  its  sbe,  is  one  of  the  most  eiegant  things  that  lancy 
can  imagine :  the  walls  of  the  chancel  and  hody  are  standing, 
togeUier  with  the  south  porch.  Beautiful  fragments  of  the 
old  Gothic  windows,  in  different  states  of  decay,  are  seen 
peeping  through  Uie  ivy  which  mantles  in  tiie  most  luxuriant 
manner  over  idmost  the  whole  of  its  monlderiag  walls;  and 
not  a  dwelling  interferes  with  its  delightful  loneKness.*'  Here 
is  Isaac  manor. 

BEESTON  REGIS  (or  Beetim^  nmr  the  Sem)*  Twenty 
miles.  All  Saints.  P.  238.  Is  written  in  Dome^ay-hook, 
Beoetukia. — In  the  church  are  inscriplions  to  the  memory  of 
D^rnes  and  Hook ;  the  latter,  a  woollen-draper,  was  twice 
mayor,  and  a  justice  of  the  peace  lor  KingVLynn :  he  gave 
100/.  to  be  laid  out  in  laild,  for  the  poor  of  tiiis  place — and 
to  Upper  Runtons  he  gave  iiiel;  and  after  spending  eighty- 
nine  years  in  piety  and  charity,  died  in  1723.  Here  are  also 
Beeston  priory  and  maacMr — ^the  former  was  dedicated  to  St. 
Mary,  and  founded  by  the  lady  Elizabeth  de  Cressey,  in  the 
reign  of  king  John,  for  canons  of  the  order  of  St.  Austin. 
Beeston  priory  is  situate  on  the  sea-shoffe»  about  five  miles 
to  the  wesftunurd  of  Cromer:  the  remains  of  this  ancient 
structure  are  extremely  picturesque.  A  small  tower  and 
the  whole  of  the  west  gabk  of  the  chureb  are  standing,  but 
the  rest  of  the  building  is  in  ruins.  This  gable,  a  Abw  years 
stncCy  was  ornament^  with  a  pvoAisioa  of  the  finest  ivy. 
Not  fax  etumgk  from  the  priovy,  on  Uie  right,  is  a  house  be- 
longing to  C.  Cremer,  esc^,  where,  throu|^  a  white  gate  that 
leads  past  the  house»  the  voad  winds  ra  a  very  romantic 
manner  between  the  hills  ta  Felbrigg  heath,  upon  which  are 
the  remains  of  a  beacon.  The  view  from  this  spot  is  not 
altogether  so  extensive  as  from  Uie  beacon  of  Trimming- 
ham,  but  more  diversified. 

CROMER.  Twen^-twa  miles.  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul. 
P.  102^. — ^This  town  ia  not  mentioned  in  Domesday-book, 
being  included  and  accounted  for  under  thetown  of  Shipedana, 
or  Shipden,  the  lordship  of  which  extended  into  Cromer. 
Cromer  is  about  one  hundred  and  thirty  miles  from  London, 
situate  on  the  nprth-east  of  the  county  of  Norfolk,  on  the 
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verge  of  the  British  ocean,  whose  encroachments  have  been 
so  great,  that,  though  the  town  is  defended  by  cliffs  df 
considerable  height,  upwards  of  twenty  houses  have  at 
different  times,  in  the  memory  of  man,  been  precipitated 
into  the  tide,  while  the  town  of  Shipden,  with  its  church, 
dedicated  to  St.  Peter,  which  lay  between  this  place  and  the 
sea,  has  wholly  disappeared,  excepting  some  masses  of  a  wall, 
supposed  to  have  belonged  toUie  church.  The  presentchurch 
is  presumed  to  have  b^n  erected  in  the  reign  of  Henry  IV. 
It  IS  a  veiT  handsome  pile  of  flint  and  free-stone,  consisting 
of  two  aisles  covered  with  slate:  the  tower,  whidi  is  square 
with  an  embattled  top,  b  one  hundred  and  fifty-nine  feet  in 
height.  The  ascent  to  this  is  by  a  curious  and  excellent 
flight  of  steps,  the  view  from  which  b  vary  fine.  The  en- 
trance at  the  west  door  must  formerly  have  been  extremely 
grand.  The  whole  length  of  the  building,  to  the  extent  of 
two  hundred  feet,  w&s  seen  in  perspective,  through  two 
arches  of  great  magnificence.  The  roof,  and  every  other 
part,  was  most  profusely  ornamented  with  carved  work,  of 
whidi,  time  and  the  barbarous  ravages  of  Cromwell's  troops, 
(who  are  said  to  have  converted  the  church  into  barracks), 
have  left  but  few  traces:  this  also  applies  to  the  porch 
on  the  north  side,  the  chancel,  and  a  chapel.  The  flinting, 
in  manv  parts  of  the  building,  is  perhaps  scarcely  to  be 
excelled  anywhere  for  the  b^uty  of  its  execution.  The 
inside  of  the  church  is  kept  in  good  repair,  and  is  capable 
of  containing  a  gpreat  number  of  ^persons;  it  is  also  tolerably 
well  pewed :  but,  excepting  the  double  row  of  arches  that 
support  the  roof  and  divide  Uie  aisles,  very  little  of  what  it 
has  been,  remains.  A  good  organ  was  *' opened*'  by  Mr. 
J.  Beckwith,  of  Norwich,  October,  1792.  The  windows, 
formerly  of  noble  dimensions,  and  probably  decorated  with 
painted  glass,  are  now  in  a  great  measure  closed  up  by 
the  hands  of  the  bricklayer.  One  or  two  monuments  of 
the  Wyndham  and  the  Ditchall  families,  are  all  that  this 
church  contains.  Sir  Bartholomew  Reed,  citizen  and  gold- 
smith, lord  mayor  of  London,  in  1602,  was  bom  here ;  and 
by  his  will  founded  a  firee-school,  with  a  stipend  of  10/.  per 
annum,  for  the  master,  paid  by  the  goldsmiths*  company. 
His  gold  ring,  weighing  9oz.  Sdwts.,  was  found  at  Oirton, 
in  Cambridgeshire ;  and  was,  in  1789,  in  the  possession  of 
Mr.  Cole.    Within  the  ring  is  this  inscription: — ^' Orate 
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pro  a  i  k  Bartolomei  Red  Militis : "  on  the  top  is  a  figure  of 
St.  Bartholomew,  in  allusion  to  his  name. 

Cromer  is  principally  inhabited  by  fishermen :  it  has  no 
harbour,*  yet  a  considerable  trade  is  carried  on,  and  much 
coal,  tiles,  oil-cake,  porter,  ^c,  are  imported  in  vessels 
carrying  firom  sixty  to  one  hundred  tons ;  com  is  also  ex- 
ported. These  vessels  lie  upon  the  beach,  and  at  ebb 
tides,  carts  are  drawn  alongside  to  unship  their  cargoes; 
when  empty,  they  anchor  at  a  little  distance  from  the  shore, 
and  reload  by  means  of  boats,  a  measure  attended  with 
much  inconvenience  and  expense,  as  the  carts,  though  drawn 
by  four  horses,  owing  to  the  steepness  of  the  road  up  the 
cliffs,  can  only  carry  about  half  a  ton  at  a  time.  In  this 
manner  they  continue  passing  and  repassing  till  the  water 
flows  up  to  the  horses'  bellies,  when  they  are  obliged  to 
desist  till  the  return  of  the  tide.  The  scene  b  here  much 
enlivened  by  shipping,  the  trade  passing  and  repassing  from 
Newcastle,  Sunderland,  Scotland,  and  the  Baltic,  keeping 
up  a  constant  change  of  moving  objects.  But  such  is  the 
danger  of  the  coast,  that  it  is  always  necessary  for  ships, 
during  bad  weather,  to  keep  a  good  offing ;  and  for  this 
purpose,  four  or  five  light-houses  are  constantly  burning 
between  this  place  and  Yarmouth,  to  prevent  seamen  from 
running  into  Cromer  bay.  Life-boats  are  established  here 
to  succour  the  distressed.  The  battery  at  Cromer  occupies 
a  very  fine  eminence,  con^nanding  more  than  a  semicircle, 
and  mounts  four  18-pounders,  which,  during  the  late  war, 
were  exercised  by  the  Cromer  loyal  volunteer  artillery ;  being 
also  well  supplied  with  stores,  it  afforded  excellent  protec- 
tion to  the  slupping  upon  this  part  of  the  coast.  Though 
the  houses  in  Cromer  are  in  general  indifferent,  and  the 
rents  high,  tolerable  accommodations  are  to  be  had  for 
strangers  who  reside  here  during  the  bathing-season ;  and 
these  comforts  have  been  much  increased  since  the  estab- 
lishment of  some  respectable  inns,  viz. — the  New  Inn,  the 
Hotel,  and  the  Lion.  The  public  rooms,  a  circulating  library, 
^c,  with  other  improvements,  have  contributed  to  make 

•  The  barbonr  formerly  wat  at  the  vilUge  of  SUpden,  which,  appearft  to  have  been 
•waUowad  op  by  Uie  tea,  aboot  Uie  tlnM  or  Henry  IV.;  for  a  patent  to  collect  certain. 
<latlet  for  the  erection  of  a  pier,  wai  grantod  In  the  fonrteenth  of  Richard  II.  At 
▼ery  low  tides,  are  ttill  to  bo  teen  lai^e  maim  of  wall,  which  Milors  denominate 
the  drardi  rock:  the  len  makes  ranld  encroachments  on  the  elilb,  at  Cromer,  as  iv 
does  at  BrifhtOB*    Cromer  bay  hu  tne  sli^nlar  appellation  of  the  PctU's  throat. 
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Cromer  much  more  eligible  as  a  watering-place,  than  for- 
merly ;  and  to  this,  the  beautiful  variegated  scenery  in  the 
environs  does  not  a  little  contribute.  The  light-house  is 
upon  an  eminence^  about  three  quarters  of  a  mile  to  the 
east  of  the  town,  and  commands  an  extensive  sea  view : 
the  inland  prospect  is  confined  by  a  range  of  hills,  forming 
an  amphitheatre  nearly  round  it.  The  tower,  built  of  brick, 
is  only  three  moderate  stories  high,  crowned  with  a  lantern 
lighted  by  fifteen  patent  lamps,  each  placed  in  a  large  copper 
reflector,  three  feet  in  diameter,  and  finely  plated  in  the 
inside ;  these,  placed  round  an  upright  axis,  are  kept  in 
continual  motion  by  machinery,  wound  up  every  five  hours 
and  a  half,  by  which  ibeans  a  set  of  five  reflectors  are  pre- 
sented to  the  eye  in  a  full  blaze  of  light  every  minute,  the 
axis  beine  three  minutes  performing  its  rotation.  This  light- 
house is  kept  by  two  youne  women,  who  receive  from  the 
Trinity-house  an  annual  salary  of  50/.,  besides  perquisites, 
and  who  constantly  reside  upon  the  spot,  which  cannot  be 
exceeded  for  perfect  neatness.  From  the  lantern,  a  door  opens 
to  a  light  iron  gallery  which  surrounds  it,  and  commands 
a  sea  view  of  many  leagues.  This  building  was  first  erected 
in  the  year  1719,  as  appears  by  the  following  inscription  in 
St.  Clement's  churchyara,  Ipswich : — 

"  Here  lies  interred  the  body  of 

EDWARD   BOWELL,  GENT., 

Portman  and  twice  Bailiff  of  this  Corporation ; 
(He  erected  the  Light,  at  Foohiess,  in  Norfolk,  1719) 

JEtSLt  67." 

The  bathing-machines,  nine  in  number,  are  commodipus, 
and  the  bather  is  a  careful  and  attentive  man.  The  shore, 
which  is  a  fine  firm  sand,  not  only  renders  the  bathing 
agreeable,  but,  when  the  tide  retires,  presents  such  a  sur- 
face for  many  miles,  as  cannot  be  exceeded.  The  sea,  too, 
is  one  of  those  objects  that  appears  to  have  the  constant 
power  of  pleasing.  The  clifiis,  in  many  parts,  are  lofty  and 
well  broken ;  the  bases  of  which  are  for  the  most  part  com- 
posed of  strong  blue  clay.  During  the  winter  of  1799,  the 
clifls  near  the  liffht-house  made  several  remarkably  large 
shoots,  one  of  which  brought  with  it  at  least  half  an  acre  of 
ground,  and  extended  a  considerable  way  into  the  sea  at  low 
water  mark .  Heavy  rains  or  frosts  tend  greatly  to  produce  this 
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effect  upon  a  soil  naturally  loose ;  consequently,  it  is  during 
the  winter  months  that  shoots  are  most  likely  to  happen.* 
Every  year  the  sea  makes  powerful  advances;  and  even  land 
with  farm-houses  have  fallen  a  prey  to  the  enemy. 

Cromer  was  first  frequented  as  a  watering-place  about 
1785y  by  two  or  three  families  of  retired  habits,  whose 
report  of  the  beautifully  diversified  scenery  of  the  neigh- 
bourhoody  of  the  simple  manners  of  the  inhabitants,  many 
of  whom  are  now  supported  by  fishing,  and  the  excellent 
beach  at  low  water,  made  others  desirous  of  sharing  these 
enjoyments,  who,  in  a  few  years,  were  followed  by  so  many 
as  to  have  made  it  quite  a  fashionable  place  of  resort; 
but  it  is  not  even  now  so  numerously  attended,  as  to 
occasion  the  inconveniences  arising  from  an  over-crowded 
watering-place.  Its  visitors  are  from  London,  Norwich,  and 
the  adjacent  counties.  The  company  is  select  and  respect- 
able ;  and,  if  retirement  be  the  object,  Cromer  will  afford 
this  in  perfection.  Mr.  Hoare,  the  banker,  of  Lombard- 
street,  and  some  other  persons  of  fortune,  have  houses  at 
this  place»  to  which  they  resort  in  the  shooting  season. 
Some  of  the  houses  which  let  lodgings,t  have  a  good  view 
of  the  sea ;  a  house,  called  the  Wellington  inn,  has  some 
of  the  best  private  lodgings  in  the  town — it  is  close  to  the 
cliff:  but  there  are  no  large  and  splendid  apartments  in  any 
of  the  houses.  This  want  of  accommodation  is,  however, 
amply  made  up  by  the  civility  of  the  inhabitants.  Near  the 
cliff  is  a  subscription-room,  where  are  the  daily  papers, 
periodicals,  and  a  small  library,  to  accommodate  the  readers 
of  light  literature.  This  room  is  pleasantly  situated,  and  is 
the  usual  morning  lounge — the  subscription  is  half-a-crown 
a  week,  or  six-pence  each  time.  There  is  also  a  circulating 
library  near  the  church.  -Fish  are  scarce  at  Cromer,  except 

•  On  the  liUi  of  J«Q«ary,  1896.  «  Urfe  mast  of  earth  was  detached  from  a  part  of 
Ika  hiUa,  near  Cromer,  called  light^ioiuo  hills,  which  at  that  place  are  about  two 
hoadred  and  fifty  feet  in  heighth.  It  fell  with  great  force  on  the  beach,  exteodinf 
Itacif  beyond  the  k»w>water  mark,  abont  three  hnndred  yards  fkrom  the  cliff.  It  is 
calcniated  that  it  now  coven  npwards  of  twelve  acres,  and  that  it  most  contain  not 


less  than  hilf  a  million  of  cnbic  yards,  eaoal  to  as  manv  cart  loads.  A%  the  tall  of 
Ihia  enonaoos  body  was  awfhlly  sodden  and  unexpected,  it  is  fortunate  no  person  was 
■car  It,  as  the  ofBcers  and  men  on  the  preventive  service  were,  in  the  coarse  of  their 
daQr,  obUsed  to  pass  In  the  night  Immediately  where  it  flelL  It  now  makes  a  grand 
and  impodng  appearance,  and  is  moch  resorted  to  by  the  cnrioos,  several  fossil  bones 
and  other  cnrioos  things  havlnc  been  taken  np.  A  large  and  rapid  stream  of  water, 
imroedlatdy  after  Its  fkll,  Issoed  from  the  bank,  discharging  Itself  down  on  the  beach 
wUh  great  noiae  and  violence. 

t  A  register  of  these  is  kept  in  Cromer. 
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lobsters,  crabs,  whitingM,  codfish,  and  herrings,  which  ajre 
good,  but  small ;  the  tormer  are  sold  at  nine-penee  or  ten- 
pence  per  pound,  when  dear — they  are  called  hanged  lob- 
sters. Coals  are  dear  from  the  difficulty  of  unlading  them. 
In  the  fourth  of  Henry  VI.,  (1426)  a  patent  was  granted 
for  a  market,  now  held  on  Saturday;  and  the  novelty  of 
a  fair  on  Whit-Monday,  held  upon  the  margin  of  the  sea, 
is  a  source  of  attraction  to  the  surrounding  country,  whose 
inhabitants  cover  this  part  of  the  ocean,  and  boat  after 
boat  swarm  with  groups  in  their  gayest  apparel. 

Cromer,  notwithstanding  it»  approximity  to  the  ocean,  is 
but  little  frequented  by  sea-fowls,  except  during  the  winter 
months,  when  they  are  driven  from  their  haunts  in  the 
marshes,  in  search  of  food.  The  seagull,  the  wild  duck, 
and  the  goose,  at  such  times,  visit  these  shores;  the  former, 
however,  is  by  far  the  most  numerous :  here  they  remain 
till  warm  weather,  when  they  return  to  their  beloved  marshes. 
At  Salthouse,  a  coast  town  about  ten  miles  to  the  west  of 
Cromer,  is  a  grand  resort  for  the  duck,  the  goose,  the  coot, 
the  curlew,  and  the  gull,  clouds  of  which  blacken  the  surface 
in  various  directions.  Here  the  fowler,  with  the  assistance 
of  a  good  water-dog  and  a  boat,  which  can  always  be  had, 
may  almost  be  certain  of  finding  amusement,  while  refiresh- 
ment  may  be  procured  at  the  Dun  Cow  public-house. 
Among  the  creeks  of  these  marshes  is  caught  the  Salthouse 
eel,  famous  for  a  peculiar  delicious  flavour. 

"  Cromer,"  a  descriptive  poem,  dedicated  to  Mrs.  Wynd- 
ham,  was  written  by  J.  S.  Munnings,  esq.,  solicitor,  of 
Gray*s-Inn,  who  died  in  1817;  it  is  in  blank  verse,  and  is 
said  to  possess  considerable  merit— only  one  part,  however, 
was  ever  published.  Dr.  Sayer,  late  of  Norwidi,  notices 
Cromer  in  his  poems. 

Edmund  Bartbll,  esq.,  in  1806,  was  the  author  of 
**  Cromer  considered  as  a  Watering-Place,  with  Observations 
on  the  Picturesque  Scenery  of  its  Neighbourhood,"  8vo.  He 
is  also  the  author  of  **  Hints  for  Picturesque  Improvements 
in  Ornamental  Cottages,"  8vo,  1804.  Of  the  former  pro- 
duction, a  work  written  also  with  much  taste  and  ability,  two 
editions  are  out  of  print — and  it  is  hoped  that  a  third  is  in 
preparation  by  the  author. 

Robert  Bacon,  a  mariner  of  Cromer,  discovered  Iceland ; 
and  is  said  to  have  taken,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  IV.,  the 
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prince  of  Scotland,   James  Stuart,   sailing  to  France  for 
education. 

Cromer  hall,  the  residence  of  George  Windham,  esq.,  is 
a  respectable  old  house ;  and  the  sequestered  walks  in  the 
woocf  near  it,  are  delightful,  while  the  plantations  greatly 
ornament  the  town  of  Cromer.  Not  much  more  than  a  quar- 
ter of  a  mile  beyond  Cromer  hall,  on  the  right,  is  a  footpath 
towards  Felbrigg,  which  leads  to  an  eminence,  known  by  the 
appellation  of  Skeat's  Hill,  which  commands  a  fine  view  of 
variegated  country.     Ufford's  manor  is  in  Cromer. 

FELBRIGG.    Eighteen  miles.    St. P.  165.— 

The  manor  of  Felbrigg  being  left  by  sir  Simon  Felbrigg, 
who  had  it  from  the  Bigods,  to  be  sold  after  the  death 
of  his  wife  Catherine,  lord  Thomas  Scales,  one  of  his  trustees, 
bought  the  reversion  of  it  of  his  executors,  and  afterwards 
sold  it  to  John  Wymondham,  esq.,  (which  John  had  also  a 
lease  of  it  firom  the  lady  Catherine)  he  and  his  wife,  late 
lady  Margery,  relict  of  sir  Edward  Hastings,  of  Elsing,  in 
Norfolk,  daughter  of  sir  Robert  Clifford,  of  Bok'enham  cas- 
tle, in  the  said  county,  lived  here  when  sir  John  Felbrigg, 
eldest  son  of  sir  George  Felbrigg,  made  a  forcible  entry  in 
the  absence  of  her  husband,  and  threatened  to  set  the  house 
on  fire,  she  having  locked  herself  up  in  a  room  to  keep 
possession,  and  at  last  dragged  her  out  by  the  hair  of  her 
head  and  took  possession  himself.  John  Wymondham, 
however,  having  obtained  the  king's  order  to  Thomas  Mont- 
gomery, esq.,  sheriff  of  the  county,  to  be  put  in  possession, 
he  came  to  an  agreement,  and  Wymondham  paying  to  sir 
John  two  hundred  marks,  he  released  all  his  right  and  claim 
to  his  lordship,  and  in  the  thirty-ninth  Henry  VI.,  sir  John 
and  his  wife  conveyed  it  to  John  Wymondham  by  fine. 
John  Windham,  the  son  and  heir  of  the  former,  was  retained 
by  sir  John  Howard,  afterwards  duke  of  Norfolk,  in  the  be- 
gmning  of  the  reign  of  Edward  IV.  In  1487,  he  was  at  the 
battle  of  Stoke,  and  there  knighted  by  Henry  VII.,  but  in 
May,  1503,  he  (with  sir  James  Tvrrel)  were  beheaded  as 
traitors  to  the  king,  having  been  charged  with  a  conspiracy 
in  favour  of  Edmund  de  la  Pole,  earl  of  Suffolk,  and  was 
buried  in  the  church  of  Austin  Friars,  London.  Sir  Thomas 
Windham  was  his  son  and  heir.  The  parish  church  of 
Felbrigg,  situated  in  the  park,  is  a  pleasing  object,  particu- 
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larly  when  the  observer  is  stationed  near  the  house,  where 
a  fine  avenue  of  oak  and  beech  trees  grace  the  foreground. 
On  the  pavement  of  the  church,  near  the  pulpit,  lies  a  large 
marble  gravestone,  whereon,  in  brass,  as  under  an  arch  of 
canopy-work,  is  the  portraiture  of  sir  Simon  de  Felbrigg, 
K.G.,  in  complete  armour,  treading  on  a  lion  couchant,  with 
his  hands  erect,  as  praying.  Between  his  right  arm  stands 
erect  on  a  staff  the  arms  of  Richard  II. — there  is  on  the  arms 
of  Edward  the  Confessor,  a  cross ^<ny,  between  five  martlets, 
impaling  France  and  England  quarterly.  King  Richard  it 
said  to  have  accounted  and  esteemed  the  Confessor  as  his 
tutelary  saint.  On  the  upper  part  of  each  arm,  near  the 
shoulder,  is  the  shield  of  St.  George,  argent,  a  cross  gnles ; 
on  his  right  side  hangs  a  dagger,  on  his  left  a  larg^  broad 
sword,  from  a  belt  embossed  and  gilt,  as  his  spurs  are,  and 
on  his  left  leg  the  garter,  all  in  brass.  In  a  like  arch  with 
canopy-work  curiously  wrought,  by  hb  left  side,  is  his  lady 
in  a  close  vest  and  a  cloak  over  it,  hands  erect,  &c. ;  about 
her  head  a  sort  of  coronet,  and  on  each  side  of  it  a  large 
lustre  of  jewels,  in  the  form  of  a  rose,  about  her  temples. 
On  the  summit,  between  the  middle  of  the  pillar  of  the 
canopy-work,  are  two  shields,  one  with  the  arms  of  St, 
Edward,  impaling  quarterly  France  and  England ;  the  othev 
St.  Edward  with  the  said  quartering,  being  the  arms  of 
Richard  II.,  impaling  quarterly  in  the  first  and  fourth,  argent, 
a  spread  eagle  with  two  heads,  sable  crowned.  Or,  in  the 
second  and  third  a  lion  rampant,  being  the  arms  of  Anne 
his  queen.  On  the  middle  pillar  of  the  canopy-work  are 
the  arms  of  this  kniffht,  a  lion  salient,  impaling  a  spread 
eagle,  the  arms  of  his  lady ;  and  below  that,  on  each  side 
of  the  pillar,  is  a  fetter-lock,  his  badge ;  which  was  also 
used  by  the  house  of  York,  and  by  Edward  IV.  His  sup- 
porters are  not  here,  but  are  said  to  have  been  two  lions, 
and  his  crest  a  plume  of  peacock*s  feathers,  and  sometimea 
a  garb  argent,  banded  ermine,  in  a  coronet,  Or.  The  fiaunily 
also  used  a  lion*s  head  erased  in  the  bow  of  a  fetter-lock. 
The  inscription  at  the  bottom  ''Hie  jacet  Simon  Felbrigge, 
miles  quanda  vexillar)  illustrissimi,  D*ni.  D*ni.  Regb  Richardi 
Se*di  qui  obiit — die  mensis — Anno  D*ni,  M,cccc  ^-et  D'na 
Margareta  quand^  consors  sua  natione  et  generosa  sanguine 
Boama,  ac  olim  domicella  nobilissime  D*ne  D*ne  Anne,  qu*da 
Anglie  regine  que  obiit,  xxvii,  die  mensis  junii.  Ao.  D  ni. 
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M,ccc(Jxvi,  quar  ^  )  ab;  p*pitictur  Deus,  Aiueii/'  It  is 
to  be  observed  that  no  date  either  of  the  day  or  year  of 
sir  Sinion*s  death  is  here  fixed.  No  doubt^  when  he  laid 
this  stone  in  memory  of  his  lady,  his  design  was  to  be  buried 
by  her,  but  he  was  buried  in  the  choir  of  the  preaching  friars 
at  Norwich.  The  proper  colours  of  the  arms  of  sir  Simon 
Felbrigg  and  his  lady,  are,  for  sir  Simon — Or.  a  lion  salient 
gules, — for  his  lady — azwe,  an  eagle  displayed  Or. ;  as  it 
appears  by  two  ancient  panes  of  glass ;  the  former  was,  and 
the  latter  now  is,  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  Bartell.  Here  are 
also  the  brasses  of  sir  Simon  Felbrigff ,  of  a  later  date ;  a  curi- 
ous one  of  a  female  with  long  hair,  of  which  Blomefield  makes 
no  mention ;  and  also  one  of  Jane  Coningsby.— See  CotmaiCs 
Brasses,  In  this  church  are  several  gravestones  to  the 
Felbrigg  family,  and  also  for  the  Windhams.  One  on  the 
south  side  of  the  altar  is  a  monument  by  Nollekens,  to  the 
memory  of  the  late  William  Windham.  On  the  plynth,  but 
supported  by  lions*  feet,  rests  a  cenotaph,  on  the  top  of 
which  is  placed  a  finely  sculptured  bust  of  this  profound 
scholar,  accomplished  orator,  and  distinguished  statesman  : 
it  is  also  an  aamirable  likeness.  The  following  inscription 
occupies  the  whole  front  of  the  cenotaph:— 

<<  Sacred  to  the  memory  of  th« 

RIGHT  HONOURABLE  WILLIAM  WINDHAM, 

Of  Felbrigge  hi  thii  eonnty ; 

Born  the  14th  ff(  May,  o.  9. 1760 ; 
Died  the  4th  of  Jaoe,  n.  s.  1810. 

He  wat  the  only  son  of  Wiluam  Wirdraii,  etq., 
By  Sarah,  relict  of  Robeht  Lukim,  esq. 

He  married,  1708,  Cecilia,  the  third  daughter  of  the  late 

Commodore  Forrest, 

Who  erects  this  monument  fai  eratefbl  and 

tender  remembnmce  of  him. 

During  a  period  of  twenty-six  years, 

He  distlngoished  himself  in  Parliament  by  his 

EkMiaence  and  Talents, 

And  was  repeatedlyciuled  to  the  highest  offices  of  the  State. 

His  views  and  councils 

Were  directed  more  to  ndsini^  the  Olory,  than 

inersasing  the  Wealth,  ef  hia  Counti^ : 

He  was  above  all  diings  anxious 

To  preserve  untainted  the  national  Character, 

And  even  those  national  Manners 

Which  long  habit  bad  associated  with  that  Character. 
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AS   A   STATESMAN 

He  laboured  to  exalt  the  Conrage, 

To  improve  the  Comforts, 

And  ennoble  the  profession  of  a  Soldier. 

AS   AN   INDIVIDUAL 

He  exhibited  a  model  of  those  qualities  wliich  denote 

the  most  accomplished  and  enlightened  mind ; 

FranlE,  generous,  unassuming, 

Intrepid,  compassionate,  and  pious ; 

He  was  so  highly  respected,  even  by  those  from 

Whomne  most  differed  in  Opinion, 

That,  though 

Much  of  liis  life  had  passed  in  political  contention, 

He  was  accompanied  to  the  gra^e 

By  the  sincere  and  unaualified  regret  of  his 

Sovereign  and  his  Country.'' 


»» 


Here  are  also  inscriptiops  to  the  memory  of  Chamberline 
and  Tilstone ;  and  to  the  memory  of  Thomas  Windham,  esq., 
with  his  effigy  in  brass,  who  died  in  1599,  with  the  following 
interrogatory  lines : — 

**  U?'st  thou,  Thomas?  yes — where?  with  God  on  high. 
Art  thou  not  dead  ?  yes,  and  here  I  lye. 
I  that  with  men  on  earth  did  live  to  me, 
Dy'd  for  to  live  with  Christ  eternally.'' 

Felbrigg  hall,  the  residence  of  admiral  Windham,  (late 
Lukin)  stands  at  the  eastern  extremity  of  a  hiffh  tract  of  land, 
called  Felbrigg  and  Sheringham  heatns,  and  is  ranked  among 
the  first  situations  in  Norfolk,  making  a  very  pleasing  mom  - 
ing  excursion ;  it  is  three  miles  from  Cromer,  delightfully 
situate  in  the  bosom  of  extensive  and  venerable  woods — the 
uneven  surface  of  the  park  is  the  great  source  of  its  beauties. 
The  house,  built  in  the  style  of  the  period  of  Henry  VIII., 
contains  some  excellent  pictures  by  Rembrandt,  Bergham, 
Vanderveldt,  <^c.  The  dining-room  is  decorated  with  good 
portraits  of  the  Windham  family.  In  the  dratDtng-room  is 
A  Usurer,  by  Rembrandt,  and  the  portrait  of  an  old  woman, 
by  the  same  artist,  supposed  to  be  his  mother,  deserves 
particular  attention.  There  are  also  some  good  paintings 
of  sea  engagements,  one  in  particular  by  Vanderveldt,  jun.; 
with  the  effect  of  smoke  from  the  vessels  in  the  fore-ground, 
which  is  made  to  receive  the  light,  is  very  masterly — the 
subject  is  the  Engagement  between  the  English  and  Van 
Tromp,  in  which  sir  Edward  Spragg  was  killed.     Its  com- 
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panion,  by  the  elder  Vanderveldt,  a  Sea-fight,  is  a  confused 
and  wholly  uninteresting  performance.     Over  each  of  these 
pieces,  is  a  Storm  by  Vanderveldt,  jun.,  in  hb  usual  style 
of  excellence.    At  the  other  end  of  the  room  are  two  very 
fine  Views  of  the  River  Thames— one  at  Billingsgate  market, 
the  other  before  the  alteration  at  London  bridge.    Over  one 
of  these  pictures  b  a  Landscape  by  Bergham ;    and  over 
the  other,  a  sm^l  but  highly-coloured  picture — the  Finding 
of  Achilles  at  the  Court  of  Lycomedes :   said  to  be  by 
Rubens.    From  the  drawing-room  you  proceed  to  the  cabinet, 
where  the  small  pictures  are  by  much  the  best.   Two  or  three 
Storms  by  Vanderveldt,  jun.,  in  his  best  manner.     Cows 
stolled,   by  Sagtleven,   Scheveling  Market,   and  a  small 
Landscape,  by  Paul  Brill,  are  excellent;   the  trees  of  the 
latter  are  very  finely  touched.     Some  of  the  larger  pictures 
are  very  good,  particularly  two  views  of  the  Cascade  of 
Temi,  by  G.  B.  H.  Busuri.      The  rest  of  the  collection  in 
thb  room  is  chiefly  composed  of  Italian  landscapes  and 
small  views  of  Itahan  rums,  in  opaque  colours.     One  of 
the  best  pictures  in  thb  house,  is  an  Italian  Sea-port  in  a 
hazy  Morning,  by  Vemet ;   every  part  of  which  is  truly  and 
delicately  expressed.    A  portrait  of  Rubens,  and  another 
of  hb  wife,  adorn  one  of  the  bed-chambers — whether  by 
himself,   is  doubtful:    that  of  Rubens  is  however   very 
like  one  of  him  in  the  British  Museum.      The  library  is 
fitted   up  with  much  elegance  in  the  pointed  style,  and 
admirably  corresponds  with  the  building  of  the  south  front. 
Here  is  a  collection  of  prints  from  the  best  masters.    The 
gloom  thrown  into  the  apartment  by  the  deep  projecting 
munnions,  the  painted  windows,  and  the  sombre  hue  of  the 
wainscot,  renders  it  a  retirement  truly  adapted  to  study. 
A  noble  quadrangle  of  stables,  with  embattled  towers  at  each 
angle,  in  the  same  style  of  architecture  as  the  hall,  and  other 
improvements,  were  made  in  1825,  by  the  present  gallant 
owner.     Upon  the  skirts  of  the  park,  on  a  finely  elevated 
situation,  commanding  a  very  extensive  view,   stands  the 
parsonage-house,  erected  by  the  rector,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Lukin, 
dean  of  Wells,  Somersetshire. 

A  large  uncultivated  tract  of  bmery  land  was  inclosed  and 
cultivated  about  the  year  1781,  under  the  direction  of  Mr. 
Kent,  author  of  **  Hints  to  Gentlemen  of  Landed  Property."  * 

•  For  the  federal  atillty  of  Inelotlas  eominoiu  and  waste  lands,  Mr.  Kent  was  a 
stronc  adTocate,  be  satd^**  The  parish  of  Felbrifg  consists  of  aboot  llOO  acres  of  land; 
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t*he  Windhams  are  a  family  of  great  antiquity,  and  took 
their  name  from  Wymondham,  a  market  town  in  this  county. 
Alward  de  Wymondham  was  a  witness  to  the  foundation 
charter  of  William  de  Albini,  founder  of  Wymondham 
priory,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  L  John  de  Wimundham,  and 
Beatrix  his  wife,  held  lands  in  Kirby  Beadon,  «&c.,  in  Nor- 
folk, in  the  twenty-eighth  of  Edward  III.  Sir  William 
Wyndham,  an  eminent  statesman,  and  chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer,  in  the  reign  of  queen  Anne,  and  the  friend  of 
Pope,  was  descended  from  the  same  family. 

WiLUAM  Windham,  esq.,  of  Felbrigg,  father  of  the  sub- 
ject of  the  next  article,  was  a  colonel  of  the  Norfolk  militia, 
and  the  author  of  a  treatise  for  the  use  of  that  corps.  He 
died  in  1701,  leaving  his  son  a  minor.  Mr.  Windham  was 
an  associate  of  the  wits  of  his  time — the  friend  and  admirer 
of  Garrick,  whom  he  appointed  executor  to  his  son — and 
the  distinguished  patron  of  all  manly  exercises.  He  was 
also  the  author  of  some  printed  "  Observations  on  Smollett's 
Translation  of  Don  Quixote.    See  Coxe^s  Life  of  StilUn^fieet. 

William  Windham.  This  distinguished  statesman  was 
born  in  1750,  in  Golden-Square,  London,  and  not  at  Fel- 
brigg as  has  been  mentioned.  At  seven  years  old  he  was 
placed  at  Eton,  where  he  was  the  envy  of  the  school  for  the 
quickness  of  his  progress  in  study,  as  well  as  its  acknowledged 
leader  and  champion  in  all  athletic  sports  and  youthful 
frolics.  The  late  Dr.  Barnard,  then  provost,  used  to  re- 
mark, that  Fox  and  Windham  were  the  last  boys  he  had 
ever  flogged  ;  their  offence  was  that  of  stealing  on  together 
to  see  a  play  acted  at  Windsor.  On  leaving  Eton,  in  1706, 
he  was  placed  in  the  universiW  of  Glasgow,  under  Dr« 
Anderson.  He  was  afterwards  removed  to  Oxford,  in 
September,  1707,  and  entered  a  gentleman  commoner  of 
University  college,  sir  Robert  Chambers  being  hb  tutor. 
While  at  Oxford,  he  took  so  little  interest  in  public  affairs, 
that  it  was  a  standing  joke  of  one  of  his  contemporaries, 
that  ''Windham  would  never  know  who  was  prime  minister;** 
and  he  actually,  at  the  age  of  twenty,  refused  being  named 

and,  till  the  year  177 1,  remained  time  oat  of  mind.  In  the  following  state — 406  acres 
or  tncloced,  loO  of  woodland,  400  of  common  field,  and  400  of  common  or  heath.  By 
authentic  regiiten,  at  dlffi-rent  periods,  it  appeared,  that  the  nnmber  of  soaU  had  never 
been  known  to  evceed  134,  which  was  the  nnmber  in  1745  ;  in  ITTT,  they  were  only 
131 ;  and  In  iiH)7,  they  amouated  to  iSl."  This  rapid  increase  Mr.  Kent  attribnted 
ddefly  to  the  recent  improvements  of  inclosare  and  plantations.  He  also  remarlicd — 
'*  that  the  parivh  of  Weybourn,  consistinc  of  aboot  the  same  qnantity  of  anincloicd 
common  and  common  field,  as  Felbriff  did,  had  not  Increased  Its  popniaflon." 
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as  secretary  to  his  father*s  friend  lord  Townshend^  who  had 
been  appointed  lord  lieutenant  of  Ireland.*  In  1773,  he 
joined  lord  Mulgrave,  intending  to  accompany  him  on  a 
voyage  of  discovery  towards  the  North  Pole,  but  he  was  at- 
tacked by  an  illness  so  severe  as  to  oblige  his  friend  to  land 
him  on  the  coast  of  Norway.  His  earliest  essay,  as  a  public 
speaker,  was  on  the  28th  January,  1778,  occasioned  by  a 
call  made  for  a  subscription,  in  ^id  of  government,  towards 
carrying  on  the  American  war.  The  meeting  was  held  at 
the  Swan  Inn,  in  Norwich :  in  this  essay  he  was  the  advocate 
of  conciliation.  Some  time  before  this  event,  Mr.  Windham 
had  become  an  officer  in  the  western  battalion  of  the  Nor- 
folk militia,  during  which  time  he  quelled  a  mutinv  which 
had  broken  out  in  this  corps,  by  seizing  the  leader,  and 
silencing  two  of  the  populace  by  blows,  amidst  a  shower  of 
stones  from  the  rabble.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Literary 
club,  and  the  friend  of  Burke  and  Dr.  Johnson,  the  latter  of 
whom  remembered  him  in  the  codicil  of  his  will,  by  the  be- 
quest of  a  book.  In  1783,  Mr.  Windham  accepted  the  office 
of  chief  secretary  to  the  earl  of  Northington,  then  appointed 
lord  lieutenant  of  Ireland,  and  afterwards  made  his  first 
speech  in  parliament,  on  the  9th  of  February,  1785,  early  in 
the  second  session  after  his  election  for  the  city  of  Norwich. 
Mr.  Windham,  like  his  friend  Burke,  was  no  party  man ; 
he  will  therefore  from  the  ultra  whig  or  tory  find  little  favour : 
and  it  is  no  matter  of  surprise  that  he  gained  from  these  per- 
sons the  appellation  of  a  'Hum-coat.'*  He  differed  with  Mr. 
Fox  in  his  ideas  on  parliamentary  reform' — he  opposed  Mr. 
Pitt  8  shop-tax,  and  the  measure  brought  forwaid  by  minis- 
ters of  fortifying  the  dockyards  of  Portsmouth  and  Plymouth ; 
but  fell  in  the  ranks  of  what  were  termed  the  alarmuts^ 
on  witnessing  the  excesses  of  the  French  revolution;  and 
supported,  with  earl  Fitzwilliam,  the  duke  of  Portland,  &c., 
the  conduct  of  ministers  for  redressing  these  aggressions. 
At  this  period  he  distinguished  himself  in  Norfolk,  by  elo- 
quently recommending  the  plan  of  a  voluntary  subscription, 
to  be  applied  to  the  defence  of  the  country ;  qualifying  his 
opposition  to  a  similar  measure  with  regard  to  America,  by 
the  striking  differences  of  the  circumstances — he  also  op- 
posed lord  Erskine^s  bill  for  the  prevention  of  cruelty  to 

•  1J«  took  hia  loaster's  de|;rce  in  1T83,  and  tbat  of  LL.D.  la  1793;  and  after  leaving 
Oxford,  paaa«d  aome  time  on  Uit  contlneot. 
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animals — and,  standing  up  for  the  privileges  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  he  agreed  on  the  vote  for  sending  sir  Francis 
Burdett  to  the  Tower.  On  his  going  down  to  Norwich,  in 
July,  1794,  to  be  re-elected,  in  consequence  of  his  accept- 
ance of  the  office  of  secretary  at  war,  he  met  a  rough 
reception  from  the  populace,  who  considered  themselves  as 
suffering  from  the  war-taxes.  On  his  being  chaired  in  the 
evening,  a  stone  was  thrown  at  him,  but  he  avoided  the 
blow,  jumped  down  from  his  chair,  and,  seizing  the  culprit, 
delivered  him  over  to  the  hands  of  an  officer.  It  is  not  a 
little  singular,  that  two  public  characters  of  this  county, 
have  suirered  from  the  supposition  that  they  made  use  of 
expressions  which  were  uttered  by  other  persons— one  of 
these  is  now  living ;  but  Mr.  Windham,  we  may  mention, 
incurred  much  obloquy  from  his  being  presumed  to  say, 
*'  perish  commerce — let  the  constitution  live:"  thb  sentence 
was  afterwards  owned  by  Mr.  Hardinge. 

As  secretary  at  war,  he  visited  the  duke  of  York  in 
Flanders;  and  resigned  his  situation  on  the  union  with 
Ireland.  **  When  the  proposition,"  said  he,  **  for  the  union 
was  first  brought  forward,  I  had  strong  objections  to  the 
measure;  and  1  was  only  reconciled  to  it  upon  the  idea  that 
all  disabilities  attaching  on  the  Catholics  of  Ireland  were  to 
be  removed,  and  that  the  whole  population  would  be  united 
in  interests  and  affection.  Believing  this  to  be  case,  and 
finding  that  impediments  were  started  to  this  measure,  much 
stronger  than  I  was  prepared  to  apprehend,  I  relinquished 
the  administration,  because  I  thought  the  measure  indispen- 
sable to  the  safety  of  the  empire."  In  1802,  after  losing  his 
seat  for  Norwich,  which  he  had  represented  for  eighteen 
years,  he  lost  his  election  also  for  Norfolk,  and  took  his  seat 
for  the  borough  of  St.  Mawe*s.  He  became  an  advocate 
for  the  scheme  of  general  arming;  and,  deprecating  the  vo- 
lunteer system^  brought  forth  plans  for  a  general  training 
act,  unconnected  with  this  plan.  Finding  his  ideas  not  at- 
tended to,  he  raised  a  company  of  volunteers  at  Felbrigg, 
of  which  he  became  colonel.  In  1S05,  he  pronounced  his 
opinion  of  the  Catholic  claims,  but  took  but  little  part  in 
the  proceedings  against  lord  Melville.  He  was  unfeivourable 
to  printing  the  debates  of  the  houses ;  and,  in  becoming  the 
soldiers'  friend,  held  out  a  period  and  a  recompense  for 
services,  after  a  certain  time.  But  we  must  condude,  how- 
ever abruptly.     During  the  exertions  he  made  to  save  the 
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books  of  his  frieod  Mr.  North,  from  iire,  he  received  a 
wound  on  his  hip,  which  eventually  caused  his  death.  Belore 
the  decision  of  operating  upon  him  was  acted  upon,  Mr. 
Wiodhani  took  pains  to  inform  himself  concerning  some 
cases  of  persons  who  had  died  under  open^ions,  or  from 
the  ejects  of  them ;  and  in  order  to  spare  Mrs.  Wiadkan 
the  terror,  which  a  knowledge  of  the  event  could  not  fail  to 
excite  in  a  mind  of  extraordinary  tenderness,  he  conveyed 
her  to  Beaconsiield,  on  a  visit  to  her  friend  Mrs.  Burke, 
with  whom  he  left  her  on  a  plea  of  business.  On  Sunday, 
he  attended  at  the  Charter-house,  and  received  the  sacra- 
ment at  the  hands  of  Dr.  Fisher,  and  spent  his  time  till  the 
boor  of  operating,  in  preparing  for  the  worst.  For  a  few 
days  after  thb  had  taken  place,  appearances  were  not  un- 
favourable ;  but  a  symptomatic  fever  coming  on,  he  soon 
after  breaUied  his  last,  having  just  completed  hb  sixtieth 
year.  For  further  particulars,  see  a  very  interesting  memoir 
m  **  Speechei  im  Parliament  of  the  late  Right  Hantmrabie 
W,  Wimdkamf  with  nome  AccowU  €f  hi$  Idfe,  by  T.  Amyoi, 
E§q.,  hii  Secretary.^* 

GIMMINGHAM.  Seventeen  miles.  All  Saints.  P.  300. 
The  church  has  an  embattled  square  tower,  and  here  are 
inscriptions  to  the  memory  of  Bemey,  Drath,  and  Browning. 
To  the  manor-house  belonged,  formerly,  a  very  large  hall, 
supported  by  several  pillars,  and  the  custom  and  rule  was, 
that  no  tenant,  socman,  ^c,  should  go  beyond  that  pillar 
which  was  appointed  for  their  station  and  degree.  Of  this 
hall  but  slight  vestiges  of  its  former  state  remain :  it  is  now 
converted  into  a  farm-house,  and  carries  a  date  as  far  back 
as  John-of-Oaunt,  '*time->>honoured  Lancaster,''  who  was  a 
great  contributor  to  Cromer  church. 

GRESHAM.  Eighteen  miles.  All  Saints.  P.  351.-- 
Written  Geraham  in  Domesday-book.  Was  at  one  time 
held  by  the  son  of  the  celebrated  Geoffry  Chaucer.  The 
church  has  a  round  tower ;  and  here  are  inscriptions  to  the 
memory  of  Smith,  &c.  But  little  remains  of  the  castle  of 
Gresham,  which  had  a  moat,  and  a  round  tower  at  each 
comer,  thirty-six  feet  in  diameter ;  and  though  commonly 
caHed  the  mansion  of  sir  Thomas  Gresham,  it  does  not  ap- 
pear that  he  ever  resided  in  this  castle,  which  was  certainly 
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the  manor-house,  and  the  same  which  sir  Edmund  Bacon 
obtained  a  patent  for  to  embattle,  in  the  reign  of  Edward  II. 

GUNTON.  Sixteen  miles.  St.  Andrew.  P.  69.  Writtten 
in  Domesday-book,  Gunetune. — ^The  church  was  rebuilt  by 
sir  William  Morden  Harbord,  bart.,  who  became  heir  to 
the  estate  in  1742.  It  has  a  handsome  portico  of  the  Doric 
order:  and  here  are  inscriptions  to  the  memory  of  the 
Bemeys,  Codon,  «%c. ;  one,  to  the  fyrmer  of  which,  men- 
tions Robert  Bemey,  and  Susannah  his  wife,  who  had 
twenty-one  children. 

Gunian  kail,  die  modem  seat  of  Edward  Harbord,  lord 
Sufiield,  b  ddightfully  situated  on  an  eminence  within  five 
miles  of  the  town  of  Aylsham,  and  four  miles  north-west  of 
North  Walsham,  surrounded  by  extensive  and  judidously 
planned  plantations.  The  house,  though  not  large,  is  in 
every  respect  elegant ;  and  the  offices,  erected  by  the  late 
lord  Sufneld,  under  the  direction  of  Wyatt,  are  said  to  be 
superior  to  any  in  the  kingdom.  The  plantations  are  remark- 
able for  the  quantity  of  hares  and  pheasants.  Lord  Suffield 
is  the  author  of  **  Observations  on  the  Game  Laws;'*  and 
other  pamphlets. . 

HANWORTH.  Fourteen  miles.  St.  Bartholomew.  P.  250. 
The  church  has  a  square  tower,  and  a  steeple  containing 
a  peal  of  five  or  six  bells.  Here  are  inscriptions  to  the 
memory  of  Bitterrying,  Doughty,  &c* ;  the  latter  of  whom, 
**  William  Doughty,  after  eleven  years*  travel  into  the  Bar- 
badoes,  <&c.,  safely  arrived  at  this  his  native  town ;  and 
when  he  had  with  great  joy  seen  all  his  friends  and  neigh- 
bours, took  his  leave,  and  returned  to  the  universal  place, 
the  earth,  where  all  must  rest  till  the  sound  of  the  trump— 
at  the  age  of  forty-two.**  Hanworth  hall,  the  seat  of 
P.  W.  Mayow,  esq.,  is  an  excellent  modern  house,  situate 
in  a  small  but  very  pleasant  park,  well  wooded,  and  laid 
out  with  taste ;  a  farm-house,  and  the  parish-church  which 
stands  on  an  eminence,  both  in  the  park,  are  very  good 
objects  as  seen  from  the  road. 

KNAPTON.     Sixteen  miles.     St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul. 

•  An  aKreement,  by  sir  Matthew  Gnnton,  hM  aflbied  to  it  his  teal^  about  the  tiae 
of  a  crown  piece,  and  made  of  rye  dongh. 
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P.  312.  Written  in  Domesday-book,  Ranapatone. — The  roof 
of  both  church  and  chancel  is  of  Irish  oak.  On  the  wood- 
work, under  the  roof  of  the  chancel,  is  an  "Orate"  for 
John  Smith ;  also  for  William  Smith,  who,  in  1506,  gave 
for  that  time  the  enormous  sum  of  forty  marks  to  the  build- 
ing of  the  church.  On  the  principals  of  the  roof  are  the 
carvings  of  saints  and  angels.  Here  were  the  guilds  of 
St.  Peter,  All  Saints,  and  of  our  Lady  and  the  Plough ; 
the  lights  of  Westgate,  the  maids'  light,  and  St.  Nicholas'* 
September,  1802.  Interred  in  one  vault,  in  the  parish- 
church  of  Stradbrooke,  the  bodies  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Cooke, 
of  Knapton,  both  in  the  twenty-fifth  year  of  their  age — dif-* 
ferent  complaints  caused  their  death  within  forty-eight  hours 
of  each  other.  They  lived  esteemed,  and  died  lamented ; 
leaving  two  children  too  young  to  be  thoroughly  sensible 
of  their  loss. 

MATLASK.  Sixteen  miles.  St.  Peter.  P.  184.  Written 
in  Domesday-book,  Matengeles  and  Matelesc. — Here  is  the 
house  of  Dennis  Gunton,  esq. 

METTON.  Seventeen  miles.  St.  Andrew.  P.  101.  In 
Domesday-book  it  is  written  Melune. — The  church  has  a 
square  embattled  tower;  and  contains  an  "Orate"  for 
Robert  Doughty.     Here  is  Broome  Hall  manor. 

MUNDESLEY.  Nineteen  mUes.  All  Sainhr.  P.  333. 
Written  in  Domesday-book,  Muleslac. — ^This  lordship  be- 
longed to  the  soeeage,  or  great  lordship  of  the  earls  Warren, 
of  Gimmingham,  and  came  from  them  to  the  dukes  of 
Lancaster,  and  so  to  king  Henry  IV.  aa  duke  of  Lancaster, 
and  continues  in  the  crown  to  this  day,  as  part  of  that 
dutchy,  as  may  be  seen  in  Gimminffham :  wreck  of  the  sea 
and  all  royal  fishes  between  Mundesley  and  Loodyard  be- 
longed to  it.  The  church  has  no  steeple,  but  in  the  church- 
yard are  three  bells  in  a  frame.  The  father  of  archbishop 
Tenison  was  ejected  from  this  living  in  1640,  for  nis  loyalty 
to  Charles  I.  This  place  supplies  North  Walsham  and  ail 
the  neighbouring  country  with  coals,  timber,  &c.,  which  are 
imported,  and  com  exported,  without  the  convenience  of  a 
haven,  in  the  same  manner  as  at  Cromer.  "  The  ride  from 
Cromer  to  Mundesley,'*  says  Mr.  Bartell,  "^vrill  present  the 
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traveller  with  some  pleasing  scenes.  The  road  mns  almost 
entirely  along  the  coast,  taking  in  its  course  the  villages  of 
Of  erstrand,  Syderstrand,  and  Trimmingham.  Upon  the  top 
ef  the  hill  at  Syderstrand,  a  beautiful  bird*8-eye  view  is 
caught  of  the  vale  below.  This  amphitheatre  (for  it  is 
bounded  by  lofty  hills  in  every  direction,  eiLcept  towardi  the 
north,  where  the  sea  breaks  in  with  a  noble  sweep)  is  richly 
interspersed  with  corn-fields,  cottages,  and  fistrm-houses, 
and  presents  a  scene  where  pastoral  simidicity,  the  beautiful, 
aad  the  sublime,  ave  all  unhed  in  one  elegant  wIm^."  Few 
who  pay  a  visit  to  Cromer,  omit  seeing  this  prospect,  which 
is  perhaps  the  most  extensive  in  the  county  of  Norfolk. 
There  are  bathing-machines  and  a  warm  bath,  and  it  is  to- 
lerably well  attended  in  the  batking-season.  The  beach  is 
similar  to  that  at  Cromer,  the  tide,  at  low  water,  leaving  a 
fine  firm  sand.  The  prospect  upon  the  beach,  to  the  south- 
ward, differs  in  appearance  from  Cromer,  by  the  land  at 
Happbburgfa  jutting  into  the  sea,  and  forming  a  promon- 
tory, which,  with  the  church  and  the  two  light-houses,  has 
a  good  effect.  From  M undeslev,  a  path-way  leads  along  the 
edge  of  the  cliff  to  Bacton — n-om  the  heights,  about  half 
a  mile  beyond  Mundesley,  the  retrospect  is  very  pleasing. 
This  watering-place  has,  within  a  few  years,  been  srach  im- 
proved through  the  spirited  exertions  of  Mr.  Wheatley,  the 
vice-admiral  of  the  coast,  who  has  buiH  a  handsome  bouse 
on  the  cliff,  which  is  a  great  ornament  to  the  place.  There 
is  also  a  good  signal-station  for  the  preventive-eervice,  in 
which  the  mortar,  for  the  preservation  a£  shipwrecked  sea- 
men, with  its  carriage.  Sec,  is  constantly  kept  in  a  state  of 
readmess — the  life-boat  is  at  Mr.  Wheatlev*s.  Perhaps 
there  is  no  part  of  the  coast  where  the  sea  gains  so  rauidly 
upon  the  land,  as  at  Mundesley;  every  winter  making  large 
inroads  upon  it.  The  church,  from  this  point,  puts  on 
an  appearance  of  more  consequence  than  it  is  m  itself 
entitkd  to,  by  assuming  the  form  of  an  extensive  pile  of 
ruins.  April  30,  1810,  a  very  rare  and  curious  lish,  called 
the  cpak  or  king-fish,  (CHuxiad^o  of  Linmeus)  was  found 
on  this  beach. 

REPPS  (north  and  south).  Eighteen  miles.  St.  Mary 
aad  St.  James.  P.  1186.— The  chuich  of  North  Repps  is 
a  handsome  building,  with  a  very  k>fly  square  tower. 
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Willi  AM  Rugg,  alia$  Repps,  bishop  of  Norwich,  in  the 
reign  of  Henry  VIII.,  was  bom  in  the  village  of  North  Repps. 
He  was  bred  in  GonviUe-hall,  Cambridge^  where  he  com- 
menced D.  D.,  and  was  afterwards  made  abbot  of  St.  Bennet 
in  the  Holme.  He  was  one  of  those  Cambridge  divines  who 
took  abundance  of  pains  that  Henry  VIII.  should  have  such 
judgment  from  the  university  about  his  divorce  from  queen 
Catharine,  as  he  desired,  which  at  last  he  effected,  and  as 
a  reward  for  his  labour,  the  king  made  him  bishop  of 
Norwich,  after  the  death  of  Dr.  Nix.  He  was  chosen  by 
the  monks.  May  31, 1536,  and  confirmed  by  the  archbishop 
on  the  28th  of  June  following :  but  he  did  not  long  enjoy 
the  benefits  of  his  see,  as  his  predecessors  had  done ;  for, 
soon  after  he  was  made  bishop,  he  was  obliged  to  change 
all  his  lands  and  manors  of  the  see,  for  the  revenues  of  his 
abbey  of  St.  Bennet  in  the  Holme,  for  evar,  under  a  pre- 
tence, indeed,  of  increasing  the  possessions  of  his  bishopric, 
though  they  really  came  far  short  of  them.  He  was  a  stiff 
Roman  catholic ;  and  having  had  some  discourse  with 
Biloey  and  Latimer,  about  their  protestant  principles,  did 
not  spare  to  misrepresent  them,  which  moved  Mr.  Spencer, 
the  friend  of  the  two  former,  to  write  a  treatise,  which  he 
entitutled  ''A  Triaiogue  between  Thomas  Bilney,  Hugh 
Latimer,  and  William  Repps,*'  to  shew  the  just  complaint 
they  had  against  him.  But  the  greatest  interest  of  his  zeal 
for  the  popish  doctrines  and  church,  which  we  meet  with, 
was  this— when  one  John  Peke,  of  East  Stonham,  Suffolk, 
was  burnt  at  Ipswich.  Dr.  Reading  declared,  *'  that  to  as 
many  as  should  cast  in  a  stick  into  the  fire  for  the  burning 
of  this  heretic,  the  bishop  of  Norwich  had  granted,  by  him, 
forty  days  of  pardon,  whereupon  sir  John  Audlev,  knight, 
Bame  Curson,  esa.,  and  maay  others  of  estimation,  being 
there  present,  did  rise  from  their  seats,  and  with  their 
swofds  did  cut  down  boughs,  and  threw  them  into  the  fire, 
which  example  the  paultitude  followed.*'  He  resigned  his 
bishopric,  Januaiy,  1549,  and  died  September,  1550. 

The  cottage  at  North  Repps,  or,  as  it  is  sometimes  called, 
the  Henmkagtf  is  the  property  of  R.  H.  Gumey,  esq.  The 
house  is  flinted,  and,  with  the  porch,  is  thatched,  and  fitted 
up  with  the  greatest  neatness  and  simplicity,  with  stained 
glass  in  the  upper  part  of  the  arches  of  the  vnndows.  The 
parlour,  decorated  with  marine  plants,  shells,  prints,  &c., 
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commands  a  good  view  of  the  sea.  On  an  eminence,  called 
Tolfs  Hili,  not  far  from  this  house,  is  a  very  fine  echo.  This 
spot,  literally  speaking,  is  only  a  small  portion  of  a  range  of 
hills  running  towards  Syderstrand  ;  by  descending  into  the 
vallies,  the  hills  are  brought  to  fold  over  each  other,  and 
the  land  between  them  and  the  sea  which  forms  the  second 
distance,  being  interspersed  with  cottages,  and  a  few  trees, 
(the  latter  scarce  near  the  sea)  render  this  situation  very 
picturesque. 

South  Repps.  On  a  hill,  about  a  mile  through  this  village, 
are  the  ruins  of  an  old  beacon,  which  commands  a  noble 
prospect  both  of  sea  and  land ;  and  from  hence  is  certainly 
one  of  the  most  extensive  views  in  the  county.  South  Repps 
is  about  a  mile  distant  from  the  retired  village  of  Thorpe, 
and  near  five  from  Cromer.  The  church  is  a  beautiful  and 
commanding  object,  situate  upon  an  elevated  spot,  on  the 
lefl  as  you  enter  the  village.  Not  far  from  it  is  the  parsonage 
house,  besides  some  other  good  houses.* 

OVERSTRAND  (or  Ocf rand).  Nineteen  miles.  St.  Martin. 
P.  164.  Written  in  Domesday-book,  Othestranda. — In  the 
thirty-fourth  Henry  III.,  (1260)  a  duel,  or  combat  of  trial, 
was  fouffht  on  account  of  this  lordship,  on  the  behalf  of 
Agnes  de  Reymes.  The  church  has  a  square  embattled 
tower,  and  in  the  chancel  are  inscriptions  to  the  memory  of 
Warde,  Reymes,  &c.  The  old  church  was  swallowed  up  by 
the  sea,  as  in  the  last  year  of  Richard  II.  John  Reymes 
alienated  half  an  acre  of  land  for  a  churchyard  to  bury  the 
dead,  and  in  the  first  year  of  Henry  IV.  a  patent  was  granted 
to  build  the  parish  church  thereon,  and  which  at  present  is 
partly  in  ruins.  This  ruin  and  the  sea,  as  seen  from  Nortk 
Repps  road,  are  striking  objects. 

PLUMSTEAD.  Sixteen  miles.  St.  Michael.  P.  159.— 
Here  is  Lose  Hall. 

ROUGHTON.    Seventeen  miles.    St. .   P.337.— 

The  church  has  a  round  embattled  tower,  and  here  is  the 

*  Tb«  foUowtnc  doggerel  memermnda  of  Uie  approKimitj  of  these  placet,  are  often 
!■  tbe  noatht  of  the  coaunon  people  i — 

"  OinnDlngbam  and  THnuningfaam.  KnapCon  and  Trancb. 
N<frthertppt  and  Sontbereppe,  lie  all  in  a  bunch  11" 
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manor  of  Hales  Hall.  A  remarkable  contract  seems  to 
have  been  made  here  in  the  reign  of  Edward  H.,  between 
Cecilia,  the  widow  of  sir  Robert  de  UiTord,  and  the  abbot 
of  Coxford,  reciting — '*  That  whereas,  the  abbot  and  con- 
vent held  the  water-mill  of  Thorpe  Market,  with  the  pond, 
pool,  and  causeway,  situate  in  Thorpe,  and  in  Houghton ; 
and  had,  by  the  grant  of  her  ancestors,  free  augmenta- 
tion of  water  npon  her  land  at  Roughton,  by  certain 
bounds  on  the  west  head  of  the  pool  and  causeway,  to 
mend  the  bank,  paying  7t.  per  annum :  and  there  being  then 
a  controversY  between  her  and  the  prior,  for  the  tirhage 
growing  on  the  pool  and  the  causeway,  and  the  fishing  of 
the  pool,  9ke  for  the  touVt  health  of  nr  Robert^  her  late 
kusbamdf  releases  to  the  prior  and  his  sucessors,  all  her  right 
to  the  same,  saving  for  herself  and  tenants,  a  free  way  over 
the  causeway,  and  liberty  to  make  a  bar  to  prohibit  carts 
|i;oing — hui  the  prior*$  cart  to  yo  freely :  and  if  the  water 
m  the  pool  should  rise  higher  than  it  ought^  her  miller  to 
have  liberty  to  let  the  water  out;  and  if  her  cattle  went 
within  the  boundary,  they  were  not  to  be  impounded,  but 
drove  away." 

RUNTON.  Twenty  miles.  The  Trinity.  P.  417.  Written 
in  Domeadav-book,  Kunetuna. — Here  are  the  manors  of 
Felbrigg  and  Beeston  Priory. 

SHERRINGHAM.  Twenty  miles.  All  SainU.  P.  694. 
Written  Silingeham  in  Domesday-book. — The  town  is  di- 
vided into  Upper  and  Lower  Sherrineham — the  latter  called 
also  Sherringham  Hithe,  as  lying  by  the  sea-shore ;  the 
houses  in  the  former  being  nearly  a  mile  from  it,  whilst 
those  of  the  latter  are  so  near  the  beach,  as  frequently  to 
suffer  by  the  impetuosity  of  the  tides. 

Lmoer  Sherringham  is  situate  on  a  part  of  the  cliff  which 
is  but  a  few  yards  from  the  beach,  and  the  cliff  gradually 
rises  on  each  side  to  upwards  of  one  hundred  feet.  The  sea 
gains  on  the  land  here  considerably ;  and  it  is  not*  uncommon 
to  see  large  pieces  of  arable  land  carried  away  with  corn 
growing,  between  seed-time  and  harvest,  so  near  do  the 
people  plough  to  the  edge  of  a  cliff,  which  strikes  a 
stranger  with  horror  to  look  down  it.  There  is  a  very  con- 
siderable fishery  from  this  place,  of  cod,  skate,  and  whitings. 
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but  especiallv  crabs  and  lobsters,  with  which  this  place  and 
Cromer  chiefly  supply  the  LoRdon  market,  by  vessels  which 
take  the  fish  from  the  boats  while  at  sea.  There  was  a 
very  good  inn  at  Lower  Sherringham,  much  resorted  to  in 
summer  for  the  sake  of  eating  lobsters.  The  dining-room 
stood  so  near  the  edge  of  the  cliff,  that  at  high  water  no 
land  could  be  seen  ;  and  from  whence  a  stranger  could  not 
but  be  delighted  with  the  awfiil  but  pleasing  (urospect  of  the 
unbounded  ocean,  peopled  with  fishermen,  or  variegated 
with  fleets  of  colliers.  This  inn  fell  a  sacrifice  to  an  extra- 
ordinary high  tide,  brought  in  by  a  gale  of  wind  from  the 
north-west,  on  the  morning  of  the  22nd  of  October,  1800 ; 
the  inhabitants  were  in  some  measure  prepared  for  it,  and 
stripojed  off  their  fomiture  with  all  possible  expedition.  A 
new  house  has  since  been  erected  in  a  different  situation. 

Upper  Sherrintj/kam  is  adorned  with  extensive  woods,  and 
the  novel  appearance  of  plantations  near  the  sea.  The  church 
is  a  regular  pile,  and  nas  inscriptions  to  the  memory  of 
Marlow,  Heath,  and  Fenn. 

In  the  lower  town  or  hithe,  was  a  chapel,  dedicated 
to  St.  Nicholas,  part  of  which  is  still  standing.  Thmaaa 
Thompson,  bailiff  of  Great  Yarmouth,  gave  20s.  per  annum, 
for  two  sermons  to  be  preached  here.  So  miseraUe  are  both 
Sheningharos  in  themselves,  that  they  at  first  sight  can 
hardly  be  imagined  to  contain  any  thmg  worthy  notice,  until 
we  pass  the  house  of  Cooke  Flower,  esq.,  which  is  situate 
in  beautifully  picturesque  scenery.  Sherringham  bower  b 
the  seat  of  Mrs.  Upcher.  At  Sherringham  died,  aged  109, 
Mary  Mill. 

SUFFIELD.  Thirteen  miles.  St.  Margaret.  P.  288.— 
Written  in  Domesday-book,  SutseUe.  The  church  has  a 
square  tower ;  and  here  are  inscriptions  to  the  memory  of 
Symond,  Theobald,  ^c. 

SUSTEAD.  Seventeen  miles.  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul. 
P.  134. — ^The  church  has  a  round  tower:  it  is  a  small 
building,  and  in  a  very  picturesque  sitaation.  A  little  brook 
takes  its  course  through  this  parish,  and  meandering 
through  the  park  at  Hanworth,  at  length  empties  itself  into 
the  Bare,  near  Lammas.  Upon  the  banks  of  this  little 
stream,  the  water  of  which  barely  covers  its  gravelly  bottom 
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aod  abounding  with  trout,  is  the  site  of  a  large  exten9iv.e 
building,  said  to  be  the  seat  of  the  Dammes.  What  remains 
most^ierfect  of  the  foundation,  seems  to  have  belonged  to  a 
square  building  with  large  buttresses,  surrounded  by  a  moat ; 
and  the  rivulet  is  embanked  with  a  stone  wall  on  one  side, 
for  full  seventy-live  yards  from  this  building.  The  name  of 
the  manor  is  Sustead,  late  Damme*8.  Some  few  inscrip- 
tions on  brass,  in  the  church,  are  now  all  that  remains  to 
tell  of  this  family. 

SIDESTRAND,  (or  S^derstrand).  Eighteen  miles.  St. 
Michael.  P.  146.  Written  in  Domesday-book,  Sistrand. — 
The  town  takes  its  name  as  seated  on  the  strand  or  shore  of 
the  sea. 

THORPE-MARKET.  Fifteenmiles.  St.  Margaret.  P.192. 
Written  in  Domesday-book,  Torp. — The  church,  built  at 
the  expense  of  lord  Suffield,  attracts  notice  from  the  simpli- 
city and  elegance  of  its  construction,  by  Wood,  the  architect. 
It  consists  of  only  a  single  aisle,  and  is  composed  of  flint  and 
free  stone.  At  each  of  the  four  angles  is  a  turret;  and  each 
side  is  terminated  by  a  gable,  surmounted  by  a  stone  cross. 
The  inside  has  a  corresponding  neatness,  and  the  windows 
are  ornamented  with  modem  painted  glass.  Here  are  three 
family  monuments  taken  from  the  old  cmurch,  and  an  elegant 
one  has  been  raised  tp  the  memory  of  Robert  and  William 
Mordon,  brothers  io  the  late  lord  Suffield — this  monument 
was  executed  by  C.  Rynart.  The  chancel  is  divided  from  the 
body  of  the  church  by  a  light  Gothic  wainscot  screen,  and  an 
equal  portion  of  the  west  end  by  a  similar  one.  The  upper 
parts  o^each  are  decorated  with  modern  glass  paintings :  the 
subjects  of  those  at  the  chancel  end  are — in  the  centre,  the 
Dove  sent  fortii  from  the  Aik ;  and  on  each  side,  Moses 
and  Aaron.  In  the  centre  of  the  corresponding  screen  are 
the  kingVarms,  well  painted  upon  copper;  and  on  each 
side,  those  of  his  lordship^s  family,  in  painted  glass.  The 
pulpit  is  placed  against  the  north  wall,  and  is  entered  firom 
a  siBtircase  in  the  vestry.  On  each  side  is  a  door,  over  which 
are  painted  the  symbolical  figures  of  St.  Mark  and  St.  Luke, 
in  bas-relief.  ''  The  greatest  defect,'*  says  Mr.  Bartell, 
<*  in  the  internal  arrangement  of  the  building,  appears  to  be 
in  the  disposal  of  the  coloured  ^lass  in  the  windows,  which, 
instead  of  being  concentrated  in  such  a  manner  as  to  throw 
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that  devotional  gloom  into  the  church,  which  produces  such 
an  eflfect  upon  the  mind,  (and  which  appears  to  Mr.  Bartell 
to  have  been  the  original  intention  of  stained  or  painted 
glass)  is  scattered  over  the  whole  window  in  small  pieces, 
greens,  purples,  reds,  and  yellows,  regularly  intermixed, 
giving  to  the  whole  an  appearance  of  too  much  gaiety,  in- 
dependent of  the  unpleasant  manner,  in  which,  when  the 
sun  is  bright,  the  different  colours  of  the  glass  are  reflected 
over  the  church,  and  upon  the  persons  of  the  congregation.*' 
As  in  all  human  efforts  there  will  be  some  defects,  so  it 
happens  that  Thorpe  church  is  not  entirely  free ;  but  what 
few  there  are,  are  so  well  counterbalanced  by  its  beauties, 
which  are  numerous,  that,  as  a  whole,  it  cannot  fail  to  be 
in  a  high  degree  worthy  the  attention  of  the  observer*  In 
the  church  are  inscriptions  to  the  memory  of  Rant,  (M.  D.) 
Gresham,  &c. ;  and  here  is  CoxLford  Priory  manor.  The 
little  village  of  Thorpe,  where  the  church  is  situate,  is  one 
of  the  most  pleasing  features  of  lord  Suffield's  estate ;  every 
cottage  is  surrounded  by  a  profusion  of  fine  wood,  and  the 
forms  of  the  dwellings  are  good. 

THURGARTON.    Sixteen  miles.    All  Saints.    P.  248.— 
The  church  is  partly  in  ruins. 

TRIMMINGHAM.  Seventeen  miles.  St. .  P.  147. 

It  is  pretended,  that  in  this  church  there  was  a  famous 
relic — ^the  head  of  St.  John  the  Baptist,  to  which  pilgrims 
came  with  great  offering^.  In  one  of  the  will-books  of 
Norwich,  is  that  of  Alice  Cooke,  of  Horstead — **  Item :  I 
wyll  have  a  man  to  go  a  pilgrimage  to  St.  John  hys  hede,  of 
Trymmyngharo.*'  On  a  hill,  about  a  mile  through  Trim- 
mingham,  is  a  signal  station  placed  upon  the  site  of  an 
ancient  beacon,  which  commands  a  noble  prospect  of  sea 
and  land.* 

*  The  OTerSowing  of  the  sea  maket  every  year  a  powerful  lmpressl<Mi  apon  the 
scene ;  for  what  in  one  year  stands  as  a  bold  p(rfnt,  projecting  into  the  sea,  in  the 
next  ^Tes  place,  and  is,  perhaps,  hollowed  Into  a  spacious  bay.  AtTrimmingham, 
where  one  vf  these  bays  was  formed  to  a  very  considerable  extent,  not  indeed  by  the 
action  of  the  sea,  bnt  by  a  sttbterraneons  body  of  water,  supposed  to  be  collected  by 
the  choking  no  of  a  spring,  two  ftirn»>hoascs,  with  their  yards  and  oat4mildings, 
besides  several  aeres  or  land,  fell  a  prey  to  the  unsuspected  enemy.  One  of  these 
bouses  stood  several  weeks  after  the  first  had  Ailleo,  and  was  considered  in  a  state  of 
safety,  till  a  crack  in  tlie  land  beyond  it  was  discovered.  Upon  this  separated  part 
was  a  stack  of  hay,  the  removal  of  which  was  attended  with  singular  good  fortune, 
for  the  wheels  of  the  waggon  containing  the  last  load,  had  scarcely  cleared  the  sepii> 
rated  part,  when  the  whole  of  it  gave  way. 
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TRUNCH.  Sixteen  miles.  St.Botolph.  P.  441.  Written 
in  Domesday-book,  Trunchet. — In  the  nneenth  of  Edward  I., 
(1287)  eari  Warren  claimed  a  market  on  Saturday,  in  this 
manor.  The  chnrch  has  a  tower  with  fonr  belb.  Here  are 
inscriptions  to  the  memory  of  Thexton,  Cantel]>  Worts,  ^c. 

The  Rev.  Henry  Stebbino,  D.  D.^  succeeded  his  father 
as  preacher  to  the  honourable  society  of  6ray*s-Inn ;  he  was 
chaplain  in  ordinary  to  his  majesty,  rector  of  Gimmingbam 
and  Trunch,  fellow  of  Catherine-hall,  Cambridge,  and  mode* 
rator  of  the  public  school  in  that  university,  1742.  He  was 
the  author  of  two  volumes  of  sermons;  and  died  in  the  seven- 
tieth year  of  his  age,  1787,  at  his  house  in  Gray*s-Inn. 
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This  hundred  is  bounded  on  the  E.  by  that  of  Tunstead ; 
on  the  W.  by  the  hundreds  of  Holt  and  Eynsford  ;  on  the 
S*  by  Taverham  hundred  ;  and  on  the  N.  by  that  of  North 
Erpingham*  It  is  about  eleven  miles  in  length  from  Stratton 
Strawless  to  West  Beckham,  and  ten  in  breadth  from  Swanton 
Abbot  to  Booton.  The  fee  of  it  remained  in  the  crown  till 
1226,  and  then  Henry  III.  granted  it  to  Huliert  de  Burgh, 
earl  of  Kent,  at  which  tinie  it  appears  that  the  hundred-court 
was  held  at  Cawston  park-gate,  for  William  de  Calthorpe 
and  Nicholas  de  Reppes,  who  had  a  dispute  of  right,  both 
appeared  and  left  it  to  six  of  their  neighbours,  who  knew 
the  truth  of  the  facts,  there  to  determine  it.  This  speedy 
course  of  justice  was  accordingly  done  in  favour  of  William. 
This  hundred  constitutes  the  deanery  of  Ingworth,  in  the 
archdeaconry  of  Norwich. 

ALBY  (or  the  Old  Dwelling).  Fourteen  miles.  St.  Ethel- 
bert.  P.  303. — ^The  church  has  a  square  tower.  A  letter 
from  Nicholas  Brewster,  rector  here,  to  Henry  Scobell,  se- 
cretary to  Cromwell,  for  an  augmentation  to  his  living,  is 
printed  in  Peck^s  Desiderata  Curiota,  vol.  u.  lib.  13,  fol.  22. 
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AYLSHANL  Eleven  miles.  St.  Michael.  P.  1853.  Written 
in  Domesday-book,  Elesham ;  that  is,  the  pasture  by  the 
water. — In  the  time  of  the  Conqueror,  the  manor  extended 
into  Tuttington  :  it  had  in  the  whole  no  less  than  eighteen 
canicates.  The  woods  here  were  then  large  enough  to  main- 
tain  four  hundred  swine ;  there  were  twenty  villains  and 
eighty-eight  borderers  or  tenants  that  paid  poultry  and  other 
provisions  for  the  lord's  board  or  table,  &c.  Ayl^an  is 
a  pleasant  town,  one  hundred  and  twenty-one  miles  from 
London,  situate  on  the  south  side  of  the  Bure,  which  is 
navigable  hence  to  Yarmouth,  lor  barges  of  several  ions 
burthen .  During  the  reigns  of  Edward  II.  and  III.,  Aykham 
was.  the  chief  town  in  this  part  of  the  kingdom  for  the  * 
linen  manufacture,  in  ancient  writings  denominated  Aylsham 
webs,  cloth  of  Aylsham,  &c.  In  sncceeding  ages,  this  branch 
was  superseded  by  the  woollen  manufacture;  and  in  the 
reign  of  James  I.,  the  people  here  were  principally  employed 
in  knitthig  worsted  stockings,  breeches,  and  waistcoat  pieces ; 
but  since  the  introduction  of  frame-knitting,  this  trade  has 
also  been  lost.  This  town,  formerly  governed  by  a  bailiff, 
had  a  weekly  market  on  Saturday,  now  changed  to  Tuesday : 
the  fairs  were  held  on  the  23rd  of  March,  the  last  Tuesday 
in  September,  and  on  the  6th  of  October. 

The  church  was  built  by  John-of-Gannt,  duke  of  Lancas- 
ter, (the  court  of  which  dutchy  was  once  held  in  this  town) 
and  is  a  regular  pile,  having  a  nave,  two  aisles,  two  tran- 
septs, and  a  chancel  thereto  adjoining ;  a  square  tower,  an 
orgaif,  clock,  and  ten  bells,  with  a  small  spire.  There  is 
an  old  charnel-house  at  the  end  of  the  chancel.  The  sooth 
transept  ebapel  is  dedicated  to  the  Virgin  Mary,  and  was 
^ted  up  new  in  1489 :  on  the  sOuth  window  there  remains 
a  neat  painting  of  the  salutation — this  window  was  made  of 
stone  and  glass,  in  1610,  at  the  cost  of  Joan,  wife  of  Robert 
Bell,  citizen  of  Norwich.  The  north  transept  was  called 
St.  Peter*s  chf^l,  and  a  saint^s  guild  was  kept  in  it  in  1490. 
The  south  chancel  aisle  was  St.  Thomas*  chapel.  The  font 
has  over  it  an  architectural  elevation  of  some  consequence, 
with  basso-relievos  of  the  four  emblems  of  the  evangelnts, 
the  instruments  of  the  passion,  and  the  arms  of  Gaunt, 
with  other  armorial  insignia.  Here  are  inscriptions  to  the 
memory  of  the  Howards,  of  whom,  Richard,  sheriff  of 
Norwich,  in  1488,  built  the  church-porch ;  also  to  the  me- 
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luory  of  Thomas  Wymer— he  is  represeDted  in  his  ivinding- 
sheet.  He  adorned  the  church,  and  caused  the  screens  to 
he  beautifally  painted  with  saints,  martyrs,  and  confessors, 
as  was  the  roof:  the  remaining  inscription  shews  us  that 
this  work  was  done  in  15079  at  the  charges  of  this  Thomas 
Wymer,  Joan  and  Agnes  his  wives,  John  Jannys,  and  others, 
whose  names  are  now  lost.  This  John  and  Agnes  were 
father  and  mother  to  Robert  Jannys,  grocer,  sheriiT  in  1509, 
and  mayor  of  Norwich  in  1517  and  1524,  who,  out  of 
affection  to  the  place  of  his  birth,  founded  a  free-sch€K>l 
here,  and  endowed  it  with  10/.  per  annum  clear,  paid  from 
the  otty  of  Norwich :  he  lies  buried  in  the  church  of  St. 
George's  Colegate,  Norwich — his  picture  is  in  the  Guild- 
halt,  to  which  he  was  a  great  benef)eU:tor.  Here  is  the  mu- 
tilated monument  of  bi^op  Jeggon,  who  died  at  this  place: 
see  a  sketch  of  his  life  under  the  article  Coituhall.  Near 
bishop  Jeggcm's  monument  is  a  small  one  to  the  memory  of 
his  second  son,  whose  quaint  eulogy  is  followed  by  the  fol- 
lowing, as  quaint,  inscription:-^ 

'*  See,  here's  Doe  PyramU— here  is  noc  costly  peeee 
That  boasts  of  Memphis,  or  all  skilful  Greece! 
He  wronss  thy  better  part,  mistakes  thy  worth, 
That  thinks  carv'd  slataes  can  set  thee  forth : 
False  mettals  need  the  artist's  help;  to  add 
Anffht  to  the  purer  gold  would  she  we  him  madd : 
And  stately  structures,  in  ?ain  on  thee  were  spent — 
Thon,  to  thyself,  art  the  best  monument." 

Here  are  also  inscriptions  to  the  memory  of  Warkhonse, 
Doughty,  Norgate,  Reppingall,  de  Bayfield,  Scott,  &c. 

The  ^ee-school  stands  not  far  from  the  churchyard.  It 
was  first  founded  by  Robert  Jannys,  mayor  of  Norwich,  in 
1517,  and  endowed  with  10/.  a  year,  paid  by  the  treasurer 
of  the  Great  hospital  of  Norwich,  of  which  the  mayor,  Ac, 
of  the  city,  are  governors,  it  being  due  quarterly,  and  the 
manor  of  Pakenham,  in  Sfarcmshhre,  is  tied  for  it. 

Archbishop  Parker*  founded  two  fellowships  in  Corpus 
Ckrhiiy  comnKNily  called  Bennett^s  college,  in  Cambridge, 
and  appropriated  them  to  this  and  Wymondham  school. 
One  of  the  scholars  must  be  born  in  Aylsham — but  it  is 
sufficient  for  the  other  to  be  educated  at  the  free-school 


*Tbc«e  iverc  to  be  eatt«d  Canterbory  Khulan*^  and  to  have  13^.  a  Mreck  for  their 
commoDs;  tbeir  chamberer,  barber,  larderrr,  and  other  necessaries  free,  Ike. 
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there ;  and  he  must  be  sent  up  to  the  college  by  the  nomi- 
nation of  the  mayor  and  court  of  Norwich — ^the  other  to  be 
admitted  by  the  college  without  any  such  nomination. 

In  1606,  John  Boiler,  priest,  was  buried  in  St«  Thomas' 
chapel,  in  this  church,  by  his  father,  and  ordered  thirty 
marble  stones  of  the  length  and  breadth  of  those  covering 
his  father's,  to  cover  his  grave  with.  He  gave  to  the  church 
a  pair  of  organs,  and  willed  that  they  should  serve  both  the 
choir  and  Lady  mass ;  and  that  they  should  be  set  in  the 
same  key  with  the  great  organs  in  the  church ;  and  the 
principaf  pipe  to  be  five  quarters  of  a  yard  long,  of  good 
metal,  and  sweet  harmony ;  and  shall  stand  on  that  side 
the  choir  next  our  Lady*s  chapel,  to  serve  both. 

Near  the  porch  of  the  church,  and  in  a  recess  in  the  chui^- 
yard,  in  a  piece  of  lawn  inclosed  ^ith  iron  rails,  planted  with 
roses,  hearts*-ease,  &c.,  is  the  grave  of  Repton,  the  land- 
scape gardener ;  and  on  a  gpravestone  attached  to  the  church 
wall,  and  ornamented  with  an  arch  of  the  florid  Gothic^ 
is  the  following  inscription  :-^ 

"  The  tomb  of  Humphrey  Repton,  who  died,  March  24, 1818. 

Not  like  the  Egyptian  tyrants — consecrate, 
Unmixt  with  others,  shall  my  dust  remain : 
Bnt  monld'ring,  blended,  melting  into  earth, 
Mine  shall  |(ive  form  and  colour  to  the  rose ; 
And  while  its  vivid  blossoms  cheer  mankind, 
Its  perfum'd  odour  shall  ascend  to  heaven." 

The  eflfect  of  this  novel  tribute  to  the  dead,  has  a  very 
pleasing  eflfect;  and  the  churchyard  commands  an  extensive 
view  over  a  pleasant  country. 

On  the  front  of  Ayhsham  bridewell,  rebuilt  in  1787,  upon 
a  wall- plate  of  oak  or  chesnut,  the  following  legend  is 
embossed: — 

"  GOD  SAVE  :  OURB  :  BUPPREM  :  KYN6  HENRY  .  THE  HYOHT. 
PRAY  :  FOR  :  THE  GOOD  PROSPERYTE  :  AND  ASSTATB  :  OF 
ROBERD  MAR8UAM  :  AND  :  JONB :  HIS  :  WYFE;  THE :  WICHE  : 
THIS  :  HOWSE  ;  THEY  :  CAWSID  :  TO  :  BE  :  MADE  :  TO  :  THE  : 
HONOR  :  OF  :  THE  TOWNE  .  BE  THIR  QWYCK  LYFE  PINES  . 

IS48  .  " 

This  is  noticed  in  Blomefield,  but  not  correctly  copied; 
it  is  in  one  line,  of  thirty-seven  feet  ten  inches  in  length : 
and  over  the  entrance  door  is  still  preserved  a  flat  Gothic 
arch,  in  wood,  (of  the  style  prevalent  at  that  time,  and  first 
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used  in  the  reign  of  Henry  YIII.)  three  feet  eleven  inches 
in  lengthy  and  has  the  following  legend : — 

"  THIS  .  HOWSE .  WAS  HADE  •  IN .  THE  YBR  t  OF  .  OUR . 

LORDE  .  l»4S  : " 

And  on  the  shields  of  the  spandrels  of  the  arch,  the  initials 
R.  M.  and  J.  B. — the  letters  are  painted  white  on  a  brown 
ground,  and  are  in  good  preservation  by  the  projection  of 
the  superincumbent  floor,* — See  the  figure  in  Oenti.  Mag. 
Jan.  1795. 

^  In  March,  1805,  an  earthen  pot,  containing  five  hundred 
pieces  of  ancient  silver  coin,  was  ploughed  up  in  a  field  near 
Aylsham,  chiefly  groats  of  Henry  VII.,  pennies  of  the  Ed- 
wards, and  two  gold  angels  of  Henry  VI.  In  July,  1808» 
the  great  barrow  at  Stow  heath,  near  Aylsham,  was  opened, 
the  diameter  of  which  was  thirty  yards,  and  about  four  yards 
high.  After  digging  through  some  sand,  they  discovered 
an  urn,  which  was  cut  through  the  middle  by  a  spade,  but 
it  was  so  soft  as  only  to  be  taken  up  in  small  fragments. 
This  urn  was  placed  with  its  mouth  upwards,  and  resting 
upon  a  square  tile,  but  contained  only  a  few  dry  bones :  its 
form  was  curious,  and  probably  intended  as  an  expedient 
to  protect  the  bones  from  the  water  which  soaked  through 
the  barrow.  At  three  or  four  feet,  but  at  the  same  distance 
from  the  centre,  (from  the  urn)  was  found  another  of  a 
broad  flat  shape,  with  the  mouth  upwards,  containing  a 
small  quantity  of  burnt  ashes,  and  bedded  on  flints.  This 
great  barrow  is  surrounded  by  several  of  smaller  size,  of 
about  twenty  yards  diameter.  Stow  heath  is  about  two  miles 
east  of  Aylsham.  Between  these  two  places  is  Tuttington 
common,  which  contains  a  few  barrows  of  twenty  yards,  and 
two  of  only  twelve  yards  diameter,  every  one  of  which,  besides 
those  at  Stow  heath,  were  opened,  but  nothing  found  except 
a  few  burnt  bones  collected  together:  and  not  far  from  them, 
a  quantity  of  ashes — these  were  all  placed  on  the  natural 
suifaoe  of  the  common.  It  is  curious  to  observe,  that  one 
of  the  barrows  is  actually  the  boundary  mark  of  the  three 
parishes  of  Aylsham,  Burgh,  and  Tuttington. 

•  The  writer  of  the  aborv,  onder  the  lignetiire  of  W.  W.,  Inuglnea  Robert  M^nham 
to  have  beea  of  the  fnnlly  of  Mareh'anit,  of  Stratton  Strawlen,  firom  whom  the  pre- 
•cot  lord  Romney  to  a  deeeeadaat,  althoegh  he  flods  no  mention  of  him,  or  Joan  hto 
wini,  to  aecord  with  the  date  in  Blometteld'B  account  of  the  Manham  fkmily— be  waa 
probably  a  mhi  of  John,  who  died  in  liii,  called  in  eridencee,  Senior  of  Strtatpm, 

N 
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In  the  reign  of  queen  Mary,  Thomas  Hudson,  Aylsham, 
glover,  was  committed  by  CcmwntMary  Berry,  vicar  of  Aybham, 
a  most  bloody  persecutor^  who  was  so  severe  with  his  pa- 
rishioners, that  he  made  two.hundred  of  them  creep  on  their 
knees  to  the  cross,  on  Whit-Sunday ;  besides  other  punish- 
ments for  suspicion  only  of  favouring  the  reformed  religion, 
as  practised  in  good  king  Edward  the  VFs  days. 

Aylsham  is  a  verv  neat  market-town,  and  several  gentlemen 
have  been  induced  to  reside  here  from  the  beauty  of  the 
'country  around  it.  There  is  a  market  on  Tuesday  for  com, 
which  was  at  one  time  delivered  either  at  Cromer  or 
Coltishall ;  but  an  act  of  parliament  was  obtained,  entituled, 
*'  An  act  for  making  and  extending  the  river  Bure,  com- 
monly called  the  North  river,  by  and  from  Coltishall  to 
Aylsham  bridge:'*  and  although  this  act  was  procured  in 
1773,  it  was  not  till  October,  1779,  that  the  river  was  made 
completely  navigable.  A  survey  and  estimate  had  been 
made  previous  to  application  to  parliament,  and  the  amoont 
computed  at  4006/.  5t.  4i|d*  The  act  permitted  the  borrow- 
ing of  6000/. ;  but  by  unskilful  management  in  the  original 
surveyor,  the  commissioners  found  in  October,  1777,  3600/. 
had  been  expended,  and  the  work  not  likely  to  be  completed. 
Their  difficulties  seemed  increased  by  the  new  estimate  of 
Mr.  John  Smith,  a  person  employed  for  this  purpose ;  for  he 
made  it  appear,  that,  to  complete  the  design,  a  further  sum 
of  2951/.  would  be  required,  which,  together  vrith  460/. 
of  the  donations  unpaid,  would  exceed  the  sum  allowed  to 
be  raised  by  the  act,  1101/.  To  apply  again  to  parliament 
for  leave  to  borrow  thb  additional  sum,  would  be  attended 
viriih  a  heavy  expense;  and  without  such  leave,  no  one 
would  deem  the  security  safe  to  lend  upon.  The  lenders 
then  agreed  to  give  up  26/.  per  cent,  of  the  sums  lent  by 
them,  as  a  firce  gift,  with  this  proviso — that  if  ever  the 
profits  should  enable  the  navigation  to  pay  off  the  priiidpal 
borrowed,  they  should  receive  that  26/.  per  cent,  with  inte- 
rest, before  it  became  a  free  navigation.  On  Feb.  25, 1778, 
the  aforesaid  John  Smith  agreed  to  complete  the  work  for 
the  sum  mentioned  in  his  estimate ;  and  in  Mardi,  1T79, 
Mr.  John  Green,  of  Wroxham,  joined  him  in  the  under- 
taking: but  another  difficulty  occurred  in  August,  from 
a  deficiency  of  160/.,  which,  tnough  subscribed  to  be  lent, 
was  not  paid  in,  and  so  bad  was  the  credit  of  the  un- 
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dertaking  at  this  timei  that  the  whole  would  again  have 
been  stopped^  had  not  eight  of  thte  commissiotieVs,  then 
present,  generously  advanced  20/.  each ;  and  thus  the  rivielr 
was  made  navigable  for  boats  of  thirteen  tons  burthen,  car- 
rying nine  chaldrons  of  coiils,  and  drawing  two  feet  four  or 
nve  inches  water,  and  finally  completed  in  October,  1779. 
Here  are  the  manors  of  Sextons,  Bolwick,  and  the  Vicantge. 
Blomefield  says,  '^Aylsham  is  the  most  agireeable  and 
pleasant  part  of  Norfolk,  and  much  frequented  by  persons 
coming  to  the  spa,  a  spring  about  half  a  mile  distaiit  south- 
west from  the  town,  the  water  of  which,  tasting  very  strong; 
of  a  mineral,  was  deemed  serviceable  In  AsthmA.*'  The 
resort  to  this  chalybeate  is  nov^  but  trifliiig. 

Mr.  Jonathan  Wrench,  who  built  the  vicarage-house 
of  Aylsham,  published  "  A  short  View  of  the  principal 
Duties  of  the  Christian  Religion."  London,  1700,  price  M, ; 
dedicated  to  the  parishioners  of  Aylsham. 

Humphrey  Repton>  the  landscape  gardener,  vms  a 
native  of  Bury  St.  Edmund's,  (and  n^l,  as  has  been  supp9^ 
by  some,  of  Norfolk),  and  bom  in  1752.  At  the  age  bf 
twenty-three,  he  resided  in  this  town,  attracted  here,  per- 
haps, in  consequence  of  the  marriage  of  an  only  sister 
to  Mr.  Adey,  a  respectable  solicitor  of  Aylsham.  Having 
remained,  during  the  space  of  eight  years,  in  this  county, 
it  was  his  good  fortune  to  become  acquainted  with  the  late 
Mr.  Windham,  with  whom  he  had  frequent  intercourse,  and 
who,  on  his  being  appointed  to  an  official  situation,  he  ibU 
low^  to  Ireland,  but  soon  after  returned  with  his  patron  to 
£ngland,with  a  younff  and  increadng  family,  and  a  profession 
to  seek.  He  eventually  adopted  that  line  of  business  In  which 
he  afterwards  so  much  excelled.  Mr.  Repton  vras  forty  years 
of  age  before  he  attained  any  considerable  notice :  he  \i  noW 
remembered  as  the  author  of  **  Improvement  in  Lands,*' 
*'Cape  Scenery  at  Cobham-hall,  Wobuim,*'  '*  White's  Lodge, 
Richmond  Gardens,'*  "  Ashbridge,**  ••Beau  Desert,"  ••Win- 
genvorth,"  "  Streatham,"  Sit.,  &c.  Mr.  Repton,  besides  his 
splendid  work^  **  Fragments  on  the  Theory  and  Practise  of 
Landscape  Gardening,  including  some  Remarks  on  Gothic 
and  Grecian  Architecture,**  wrote  "An  Account  of  the  Hun- 
dred of  North  Erpingham,**  &c. — For  a  list  of  his  works, 
see  itiifi.  Obit,  for  1819.  But  we  must  not  omit  mentioning 
his  "  Variety,**  because  the  late  Miss  Seward,  in  her  letters, 
has  eulogized  it  as  being  **  very  superior  to  the  much- 
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talked  of  Spectator  1 1"  Mr.  Repton  drew  many  designs  for 
ladies'  ''Souvenirs/'  &c.  He  died  in  1818.  His  son,  a 
pupil  of  Mr.  Nash,  now  practises  as  an  able  and  accom- 
plished architect;  and  is  the  author  of  some  interesting 
communications  printed  in  the  Archselogical  Trans. 

BACONSTHORPE.  Nineteen  miles.  St.MarytheVirgin. 
P.  246. — ^This  village  is  simply  called  Thorpe  in  Domesday- 
book  ;  but  it  took  the  name  of  Bacon  to  distinguish  it  from 
other  Thorpes  in  this  county.  It  was  for  a  long  period  in 
the  possession  of  the  Bacons,  yet  the  church  does  not  con- 
tain one  monument  to  their  memory :  from  this  family  it  came 
to  the  Heydons.  Sir  Henry  Heydon,  knight,  was  steward  to 
the  mother  of  Edward  IV.'  In  1497,  he  exchanged  his  ma- 
nor of  Drayton  Hall  and  Dillington  for  Witchingham  manor. 
He  built  the  hall  or  manor-house  at  Baconsthorpe,  except  the 
tower :  he  also  built  the  church  at  Salthouse,  and  a  noble 
house  at  West  Wickham,  in  Kent.  In  1692,  the  parsonage 
was  destroyed  by  lightning.  Thomas  Newman,  gent.,  in 
1698,  ffave  by  his  will  5/.  per  annum,  to  the  poor  for  ever, 
to  be  distributed  every  Easter-Mondav ;  for  the  payment  of 
which  he  charged  a  parcel  of  land  called  the  Twenty  acres. 
Sir  Christopher  Heydon,  about  1661,  is  said  to  have,  enter- 
tained thirty  master  shepherds  of  his  own  flocks,  at  a 
Christmas  dinner,  at  Baconsthorpe.  In  the  year  1739,  half 
of  the  church  steeple  fell  down,  and  demolished  a  part  of 
the  church— there  were  at  this  time  five  bells.  On  the  first 
of  April,  1754,  Baconatborpe  parsonage-house»  with  the 
barn,  stable,  &c.,  was  destroyed  by  fire.  It  continued  in  a 
very  .ruinous  state  till  1770;  after  which  it  was  repaired  by 
the  rector  and  the  inhabitants,  at  a  considerable  expense, 
particularly  of  Mr.  Rush,  of  Catton,  of  166/.,  two  of  the 
bells  being  sold  in  aid  of  this  purpose.  A  contributor  to 
*'  A  History  and  Antiquities  of  the  County  of  Norfolk,*' 
published  in  1781,  says  "  that  this  church  was  thoroughly 
repaired  and  beautified  under  the  direction,  and  chiefly 
at  the  expense,  of  the  Rev.  William  Hewit,  rector  of  Ba- 
consthorpe and  Bodham,  who  complete^  it  on  the  eighth 
of  August,  1779."  Mr.  Hewit  contributed  most  of  the 
article  *'  Baconsthorpe"  to  the  work  above  alluded  to.*     In 

*  The  gentleman  gives  In  bli  dcccription  of  this  place,  a  very  hicb  character  of  lli« 
•kill  andlndastrjr  or  hii  parish.  In  which  be  ny.  "  there  it  oo  paBlio4ioaM;  and  all 
the  families,  save  one,  profets  the  eitablished  religion." 
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this  church  are  inscriptions  to  the  memory  of  Heydon, 
Lomax,  Sec.  Baconsthorpe  hall  was  the  seat  of  the  Rev. 
Zerushaddai  Girdlestone. 

Baconsthorpe,  or  simply,  John  Bacon,  sumamed  the 
ResohUe  Doctor,  one  of  the  most  learned  men  of  his  time, 
was  a  native  of  this  place,  and  bom  about  the  end  of  the 
thirteenth  century — ^his  father  was  sir  Thomas  Bacon,  knt. 
In  his  youth  he  was  a  monk  in  the  convent  of  Blakeney,  in 
this  county,  from  whence  he  removed  to  Oxford  and  Paris, 
and  returned  to  England  in  1329,  with  a  great  reputation 
for  learning — ^he  died  in  1346.  See  a  list  of  hb  works  in 
Leland,  Bde,  and  Pitts. 

Christophbr  Hbydon,  son  of  sir  William  Heydon,  who 
died  in  1503,  was  educated  at  Cambridge.  He  was  high 
steward  of  the  cathedral  church  of  Norwich,  and  in  1596,  was 
knighted  at  the  sacking  of  Cadiz.  He  published  **  A  Defence 
of  Judicial  Astrology,"  4to,  printed  in  Cambridge,  in  1603  ; 
"  a  work,"  as  Wood  observes,  "  of  no  common  reading,  and 
carried  on  with  no  mean  arguments.*'  He  resided  as  much 
at  Saxlingham  as  at  Baconsthorpe ;  and  in  the  chancel  of 
the  church  of  the  former  place,  buried  his  first  lady,  Mirabel, 
daughter  and  co-heiress  of  sir  Thomas  Rivet,  knt.,  a  mer- 
chant of  London — see  SaxUngham,  Sir  John,  his  heir,  was, 
according  to  Wood,  as  great  a  scholar  as  a  soldier,  especi- 
ally in  mathematical  learning.  He  is  said  to  have  published 
a  treatise,  explaining  the  several  hieroglyphical  figures  about 
the  monument  erected  to  hb  lady  above  mentioned. 

BANNINGHAM.  Twelve  mHes.  St. .  P.256.— 

The  tower  of  the  church  is  square,  with  three  bells ;  and 
here  are  inscriptions  to  the  memoi^  of  Cremer,  Carter,  ftc. 
Here  also  is  the  manor  of  Banning^am,  alioi  Crakeford's. 

Samuel  Wanley,  rector  of  Banningham,  tied  his  land, 
called  £llis*s,  for  5/.,  and  bequeathed  it  to  ten  poor  widows, 
at  every  feast  of  St.  Thomas,  for  ever;  and  charged  his 
trustees  to  make  his  commodious  and  pleasant  dwelling,  with 
its  appurtenances,  the  parsonage-house.  He  died  July  31, 
1722,  in  the  sixty-sixth  year  of  his  age.  In  the  chancel,  at 
the  end  oi  some  poetry  to  his  wife,  is  this  pithy  distich: — 

«  SAMUEL  WANLEY, 

By  the  inscription  on  the  wall. 
To  chorch  and  poor  was  liberal." 

n3 
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LVni£  BAia^NINGHAM  (Beminsiam  or  Ben^e$wctrik 
Ooodale,  or  Bmf^nakam  Afford),  St.  Andrew.  Fifteen 
miles.  P.  223.— The  church  has  a  square  tower  with  two 
helk.  UndeJT  the  commuuion  table  lies  a  stone,  altar-wise, 
viz.  the  ends  to  the  s^uith  and  north,  on  which  a  brass  plate 
is  thns  inscribed: — "Here  ys  EdmundyM  giiave^ — Jesn  ku 
MOwUe  hauve,*'  In  the  n^ve,  in  a  pew  erected  by  ^  shep- 
herd, is  a  skeleton  caryed  in  wood,  fi?^  at  the  a«Ath-west 
conief ,  and  a  (ew  do^er^l  rhymes  tacked  to  it,  ci^^ed  on 
the  pew.  In  1312,  sir  Henry  d^  Seagrave,  Hugh  Tirrel, 
q;nd  twei^ty-live  .^thers,  came  armed  to  the  manor-house, 
and  prick^  the  mother  of  William  de  Bemingham  with 
i^ords,  and  cut  heic  with  kiMves,  to  fbsoe  b^r  to  tell  them 
of  her  jewels,  money,  and  plf^,  and  break  open  her  chests, 
Sec,  for  which  they  were  all  indicted,  but  j^rodmxA  the 
king's  pardon..     Inciojmre  act,  1821. 

BECKHAIV^  (WEST).  Ekhleen  miles.  AU8ai,ii^8,  P.154. 
It  stands  in  a  neck  of  land,  surrounded  on  all  parts  except 
the  south,  wiAh  the  hundreds  of  Holt  and  North  £rpi|igham, 
of  which  last  it  was  fopnerly  a  part,  ai^  belonged  to  the 
see  of  Norwich^  in  the  time  of  iS^  Confesso^.  Xhs  to>wer 
of  the  church  was  roupd  at  the  bottom,  and  oct»ngu)ar  at 
t)ie  top. 

BKLAUGH.  Eight  mi^ies.  St.  P^r.  P.  133.  Written 
in  Domesday-book,  Belaga;  the  dwelling-place  at  the  water. 
It  stands  close  by  the  Bure ;  and,  notwithstanding  the  church 
is  placed  on  a  failU  there  is  evecy  reason  to  suppose  that 
the  site  wa3  at  one  time  cavered  with  water,  as  may  yet  be 
seen  by  the  shelves  and  eminences.  The  parsonage-house 
stands  between  the  river  and  the  churchyard.  The  hill  on 
which  the  chinch  standi,  is  so  steep  towards  the  river,  or 
west  part,  that  humi^n  bones  lie  uncovered  by  the  eigith 
failing  from  them,  occasioned  by  the  decay  of  the  church, 
wall.  The  church  tow^Nr  is  8(|ua,i:e,  with  four  pinnacles,  and 
thiiee  bells*  The  fon^  tbe  whole  of  which  is  circular,  was 
probably  execuitcd  about  the  reign  pf  king  John  or  Henry  III. 
The  paxt  that  bplda  the  water  is  supported  by  a  large  coliimu 
in  the  centre,  and  four  sipaller,  ficom  die  latter  of  which 
springs  a  circular  arch. — §ee  Specimens  of  Fonts  in  different 
Churches,  by  J.  A.  ReptoUf  esq^^  in  the  Arckaologia,  vol.  xvi. 
p.  335.     In  a  north  chancel  window,  St.  Michael  is  repre- 
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seated  holding  a  sceptre,  sword,  aftd  a  pair  of  scaks,  a  man 
is  in  one  scale,  and  a  bil>k  in  the  other — under  hin,  a  multi- 
tude— and  oirer  them,  f '  Michael  Archangele  cieii,  vem  in 
auxilittB  popnli.**  Here  are  inscrqitions  to  the  memory  of 
Feelde,  Pajnel,  Leman,  Utting,  Sec.  John,  son  of  Ybri  de 
Belhagh,  had  an  estate  here  in  the  reign  of  Henry  n« 

The  Rer.  Richard  Lancaster  Adkin,  D.D.,  of  Ben- 
nett's college,  Cambridge,  rector  of  this  place,  and  of  Scot- 
tow,  and  perpetual  curate  of  St.  Aadrew'is,  Norwich,  wa»  the 
aathoff  of  a  sennon  on  the  **  Fast,''  1782;  the  ''  Sabbath," 
17841;  and  on  ''The  Dcpendance  and  Duty  of  Man/'  a 
thanksgiving  sermon,  pseached  at  Norwich,  Dec.  5,  1805, 
avo,  1806.    He  died  at  Windsor,  October,  18e«. 

BUCKLING.  Thirteen  miles.  St.  Andrew.  P.9M.  Writ- 
ten in  Domesdav4)ook,  Blidinga. — It  bemg  a  convenient 
distance  from  Norwich,  the  bishops  held  the  demesne  in 
their  own  hands,  and  luul  a  palace  ov  oouotry  seat,  with  a 
fine  park  adjoining  to  it.  The  church  is  a  small  building, 
very  near  the  house,  in  an  agreeable  situation,  contiMBing 
many  inscriptions  to  the  memory  of  the  families  who  have 
possessed  this  manor,  with  some  few  monunaents,  and  a 
handsome  tomb  of  the  Cteves  and  Boleynes.  Here  is  a  small 
effigy  or  two  in  stone,  with  the  remains  of  colouring  on 
shibs  of  timber — and  brasses  €sr  sir  Nicholas  Dagworth, 
1401;  Robert  Felthorpe  and  fiimBv,  14&4;  and  the  wife 
of  sir  Thomas  Asteley,  (in  whads  filomefield  has  mistaken 
the  date,  which  should  be  M.  t^^xii.);  and  one  for  Anne 
Boleyne,  whose  uufortnnttte  niece  became  queen  of  England, 
which  exhibits  the  first  example  of  a  necklace.  See  Cotman*$ 
Bra99e$.  The  font  i^  a  sexagon  in  shi^,  and  Mr.  Repton 
conjectures  i»  in  the  style  adapted  from  the  reign  of 
Henry  VI.  to  that  of  Henry  VIIF.  The  principal  part  sup- 
ported by  Tions ;  under  which,  as  to  support  it,  are  cherubs' 
heads.  The  shaft  i»  richly  ornamented  with  sitting  lions 
and  oak  lewves — it  stands  upon  a  plylith.  The  window  over 
the  communion-table  is  about  to  be  fitted  np  with  stained 
glass ;  and  here  are  inscriptions  to  the  memory  of  Caarbone, 
the  Hobarts,  Appleyard,  Hacgrave,  &c*  In  a  vault,  under 
the  north  aivie,.  are  deposited  nineteen  of  the  relations  and 
ancestors  of  the  late  earl  of  Buckinghamshire,  amonc  whom 
are  his  father,  mother,  &c.     1'He  coffins  arc  placed  in  up- 
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ri|lit  positions,  and  most  of  them  covered  with  black  or 
crimson  velvet.  The  late  lady  Buckinghamshire  was  interred 
in  a  vault  in  the  chancel,  but  upon  th^  death  of  her  husband, 
her  remains  were  taken  up  and  conveyed  to  the  mausoleum. 
Blickling  became  the  property  of  sir  Thomas  de  Erping* 
ham,  in  1431 ;  and  sir  Thomas  sold  it  to  sir  John  Fastolff, 
knt.,  who,  about  1452,  sold  it  to  sir  Geffrey  Boleyn,  knt., 
lord  mayor  of  the  city  of  London  in  1457,  who  made  it 
his  country  seat.  He  built  the  chapel  of  St.  Thomas  at 
the  end  of  the  north  aisle  of  Blickling  church,  and  adorned 
the  viindows  with  beautiful  painted  glass.  From  him  it 
descended  to  the  eldest  son  of  his  second  brother,  sir 
Thomas  Boleyne,  father  of  the  unfortunate  viscount  Rochford, 
brother  to  the  no  less  unfortunate  Anne  Boleyne — ^from  the 
Boleynes  it  became  the  Cleves,  by  one  of  whom  it  was  sold  to 
the  Hobarts.  The  purchaser  of  which  was  Henry  Hob  art, 
who  studied  the  law  in  Lincoln*s-Inn,  and  became  very  early 
a  man  of  note  in  his  profession.  He  was  afterwards  steward 
of  the  city  of  Norwich ;  burgess  in  parliament  for  Yarmouth ; 
serjeant-at-law;  attorney-general ;  and  lastly,  lord  chief 
justice  of  the  Common  Pleas — he  died  in  1625.  The  reports 
of  several  law  cases,  decided  by  him,  have  been  published 
since  his  death.  It  wa»  hii  icn  John  who  rebuilt  Blickling 
hall,  immediately  after  his  father's  death,  and  the  chapel  in 
it  consecrated  in  1628.  Hb  second  wife  was  the  daughter 
of  John  Egerton,  lord  Ellesmere.  Her  chaplain.  Dr.  Col- 
lings,  published  her  life,  and  that  of  her  sbter,  the  lady 
Courteen,  8vo,  1669,  under  the  title  of  Par  NMie,  with 
a  dedication  which  contained  the  following  lines: — 

**  Yon,  in  devotions,  who  were  wont  to  go 
To  Walsingbam,  henceforward  learn  to  know 
The  way  to  Chapel  field ;  there  yon  may  see 
The  place  where  once  this  saint  abode — where  she 
So  long  wronght  miracles  of  love,  far  more 
Than  your  dml  college  that  was  there  before : 
Thence,  weeping,  pass  to  Blickling  vault,  and  there 
Pay  your  devotions  to  her  sepulchre. 
When  this  is  done,  go  you  and  do  likewise; 
Acknowledge  Christ  the  only  sacrifice 
For  sin.    Take  heav'n  upon  the  gift  of  craee — 
Then  work  as  she.    Thus  yon  may  see  rae  place 
Where  she  abides;  and  a  saint  Frances  find 
(Can  you  believ't?)  that  was  not  of  your  mind." 
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Upon  the  failure  of  the  line  of  his  cousin,  sir  Thomas 
HolMurt  became  possessed  of  the  estate  at  Plumstead,  which, 
with  his  own  estate  by  entail,  descended  to  his  nephew, 
John  Hobart,  one  of  those,  who,  being  remarkably  diligent 
in  opposing  the  court,  forcibly  held  the  speaker  in  the  chair, 
while  the  house  published  a  protestation,  for  which  he  was 
rewarded  by  the  long  parliament.  Charles  II.,  in  a  pro- 
gress, visited  the  son  (sir  John  Hobart)  of  this  man,  and 
knighted  his  grandson,  who  was  then  about  thirteen  years 
old,  on  which  Stephenson,  in  his  poems,  says — 

''  Paston  aod  Hobart  did  bring  ap  the  meat. 
Who,  the  next  day,  at  their  own  hotuea  treat: 
Pliston  to  Oxned,  did  his  sovereiffn  bring. 
And,  like  Araonah,  offered  as  a  king. 
BUckling  two  mdnarchs*  and  two  queens  has  seen ; 
One  kingt  fetched  thence— another  t  brought  a  queen. 
Great  Townsend  of  the  treats,  brought  up  the  rear. 
And  doubly  was  my  lord  lieutenant  §  there.'' 

Blickling  hall,  the  seat  of  the  dowager  lady  Suffield,  is  a 
perfect  and  interesting  specimen  of  architectural  taste  in 
the  reign  of  James  I.,  but  it  was  not  finished  until  the  reiffn 
of  Charles  I.  The.  following  account  of  this  building,  by 
persons  connected  with  it,  is  amusing. — 

**  Torre  del  Paszo,  (for  such  we  now  find  by  authentic  records  to 
be  the  ancient  name  of  the  boildinff  lately  discovered  at  Blickling), 
was  erected  by  William  I.,  of  the  Norman  line;  and  as  a  residence 
for  an  Italian  of  remarkable  wit  and  humour,  who  used  by  his  sallies 
to  enliven  the  doll  and  gloomy  disposition  of  his  barbarous  court.  He 
gave  him  also  divers  manors  in  the  pleasant  vale  that  leads  from 
Aykham  to  Yarmouth.  The  king  then  married  him  to  a  maid  of 
liODonr,  a  young  lady  of  great  spirit  and  facetiousness,  (maids  of 
hononr  are  still  tiie  same^  who  brought  him  a  numerous  issue ;  sold  all 
bb  manors,  and  broke  his  heart.  His  indigent  children  were  squan- 
dered in  different  parts  of  Europe ;  and  from  them  are  descrnded  all 
the  Harlequins,  Pierrots,  Columbines,  &c.,  who  so  much  contribute 
to  the  diversion  and  improvement  of  the  present  age.  Torre  del 
Paao,  which  was  the  name  he  gave  his  habitation,  signifies  in  Italian, 
the  Fool's  or  Madman's  Tower. 

Buckingham.'' 


•  Uenrv  VIII.  und  Charles  II. 
t  Henry  VUI.  married  Anne  Boicyne  from  Uitt  hooae,  and  If  tald  to  have  eoiae 

here  pertonally  for  that  parpoae. 
t  Charles  1 1,  brooghi  hb  qaeen  with  him. 
i  Lord  Ueoteoant  of  the  roauty,  and  of  hit  own  hoose. 
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— *—  <<  The  ftltcratkMit  in  th%  eattog-foon  go  an.  Gothic 
it  wtf  •  and  nore  Gothic  will  it  be.  in  spitt  of  all  the  reoMMMtrances 
of  moaem  improvers  and  lovers  or  Grecian  architecture.  The  ceiling 
is  to  be  painted  with  the  loves  of  Cupid  and  Psyche,  Cupid  it  to 
hover  exactly  over  the  centre  of  the  table,  to  indicate  to  the  mtntrt" 
d'kMielf  the  eaact  poeltion  of  the  venisoo  pasty.  I  have  detennmed 
vrbat  is  to  be  done  with  the  hall,  which  yon  oaght  to  amprove,  and, 
indeed,  must  approve.  Some  tributary  sorrow  should  however  be 
paid  to  the  nine  worthies— but  Hector  has  lost  his  spear,  and  his  nose ; 
David,  hb  harp ;  Godfrey  of  Boulogne,  his  ears ;  Alexander  the  Great, 
his  highest  shoulder ,  and  part  of  Joshoa's  belly  is  IhHen  In.  As  the 
ceiling  is  to  be  raised^  eicht  of  them  must  have  gone ;  and  Hector  la 
at  all  events  determmed  to  leave  his  niche.  You  will  forgive  my 
replacing  them  with  eight  worthies  of  my  own  times,  whose  figures 
are  not  as  vet  essentially  mutilated,  viz.— Dr.  Shebbeare.  Mr.  Wukes, 
Dr.  Hill,  Mr.  Glover,  Mr.  Deputy  Hodces,  Mr.  Whitfield,  Justice 
Fielding,  and  Mr.  Foote:  and,  as  Anne  lloteyu  was  bom  at  filick- 
ling,  it  will  not  be  improper  to  purchase  her  father  Henry,  the  eighth 
figure,  Twhich.  by  order,  is  no  longer  to  be  exhibited  in  ^e  Tower), 
woo  will  fill  with  credit  the  space  occupied  by  the  falling  Hector. 

Nov,  1766.  BUGKUCGRAM." 

VMe  Suffolk  Letters,  vol.  ii.  p.  140  and  SOS. 

Pretent  state. — ^The  grouiid-[>laii  is  qnadrangiilar,  with  two 
open  courts  in  the  centre,  having  a  square  turret  at  each 
angle  of  the  building,  terminated  by  a  vane:  the  clock-tower 
over  the  entrance  is  of  more  modem  erection,  but  contri- 
butes to  the  importance  of  the  building.  The  entrance 
from  the  court  in  front,  formed  by  the  offices  and  stables, 
is  over  a  bridge  of  two.  arches :  crossing  a  mioat  on  either 
side  of  the  bndge,  ttp«i  a  pedestal,,  is  represented  a  buli 
bearing  a  shield.  The  general  view  of  the  noble  pile  Irem 
this  court,  the  bridge,  the  moat,  the  turrets,  die  curiously- 
formed  gables,  all  serve  to  give  a  very  good  idea  of  the 
grandeur  and  regularity  of  the  buildings  of  former  days. 
The  principal  feature  in  the  front  is  an  admirable  example 
of  the  characteristic  ornament  used  at  that  period.  Oa  the 
ancient  oak  door  is  the  date,  "  Ano  Do  1620:'*  this  is 
within  an  areh,  in  the  spandrels  of  whiok  are  figures  of 
Victory.  The  key-stone  bears  a  grotesque  figure ;  and  over 
the  entablature,  supported  by  two  Doric  columns,  on  pedes- 
tals, is  a  rich  compartment,  bearing  the  arms  and  quarter- 
iiigs  of  sir  Henry  Hobart,  Imrt.,  surmounted  by  the  helmet 
and  ancient  crest :  the  mantling  is  veiy  rich — bulla  holding 
blank  shields  are  at  each  extremity.  The  upper  story  con- 
tains a  large  window  of  twelve  divisions,  fonned  by  stone 
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mullWna.    lemt  pilasters,  oo  pedestals,  support  tke  upper 
frieze,  omanentea  with  birds^  their  wings  extended;  the 
whole  crowded  with  a  balustrade,  and  the  figures  of  Truth 
aod  Justice,  gracefully  executed.    After  crossing  the  bridge, 
we  enter  the  halU  vriudfci  measures  forty-two  feet  by  thirty- 
three,  and  is  thifty-three  feet  in  height,  opening  to  the  great 
staircase  of  oak,  the  newels  of  which  are  crowned  with  the 
heraldic  syiidH>ls  of  the  Hobarts«    This  staircase  is  orna- 
mented with  several  small  figures,  carved  in  wood— «icie 
teUer^  p.  186.    It  branches  off  to  the  right  and  left,  and 
conducts  to  a  gca^d  gallery  of  communication,  containing 
f\iU-leagth  statues  of  AiMie  Boleyne  and  queen  Elizabeth. 
The  hall  leads  to  the  aatediambeff,  twenty-two  feet  square ; 
and  in  tlua  room  are  portraits  of  sir  John  Hobart,  sir  Henry 
Hobart,  sir  Robett  {lich,  sk  William  Leman,  general  Cope, 
and  sir  John  MaynwNJ.    The  portrait  of  sit  John  Hobart  is 
exceedingly  fine ;  and  that  of  sir  Henry  is  striking,  as  it 
brings  to  our  memory  his  unfortunate  death,  occasioned  by 
a  duel  with  Mr.  Le  Neve,  upon  Cawston  heath :   a  square 
iQonumental  stojM  marks  the  ^[M>t  where  ihe  event  took 
place.*    The  porlrajl  of  sir  Kobest  Rich  is  singular,  from  a 
black  patch  over  one  of  his  eyes.    In  the  diHma^parl<mit  is 
f^  chimney-piece  bearing  the  Hobavt  anas,  with  seventeen 
quarterittgs,  with  this  motto: — ''Qua  Supra,  Anno  Do 
1627."    The  tti^  is  a  delightful  apartment,  furnished  with 
a  sekctip*  of  the  best  authocsv  and  ornamented  with  very 
fiiMB  drawiuf^ — ^its  dimensiona  ace  fifty  feet  by  twenty-one. 
la  this  room  han|^  a  good  fiill-length  of  sir  John  Maynard, 
by  l^ly.    in  the  or^iBHroom  is  a  curiously-carved  chuooey- 
piece,  bearing  tb^  anna  of  Fastolf  within  the  garter :  it  was 
foonerly  the  arch  o£  a  window  at  Caistor  hall,  in  this  county. 
Fsom  this  room  you  again  entts  the  hall,  and  proceed  up- 
staifis  to  the  tapmtn^toam.    In  the  old  dining-room,  on  each 
side  of  the  fijeeplace,  are  fulL-length  portraits  of  Greorge  HI. 
a«d  his  quee&,  by  sir  Joshua  Reynold&;  also  portraits  of 
lood  Townshend,  sir  Charles  Brighthead,  the  countess  of 
Suft>yL,  (a  whok-lfength  also,  from  which  the  portrait  was 
eng^ved  fi>i:  the  '*  Suffolk  Letters**)  the  earl  of  Leicester, 
audi  sir  Robert  Walpole ;  and^  as  a  curiosity,  here  is^  pre- 

•  Sir  Hwj  Uobtrt*  f«nt|«iwai  of  tba  borte  to  William  III.,  atttndcd  him  at  the 
battle  of  the  Bqyne;  dbappo&ntroeDt  In  his  not  be^ng  elected  a  member  of  parliament, 
waa  the  cante  of  hi«  reucootrc  with  Mr.  Le  Neve. 
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served  the  chair  of  state  used  by  his  majesty  James  II.,  when 
at  Dublin.  It  was  given  to  a  lord  Buckinghamshire,  when 
at  Clanbrassel,  in  1792.  From  this  chamber  we  pass  through 
two  dressing-rooms,  one  of  them  adorned  with  prints.  The 
new  drawmg-room  is  a  noble  apartment,  measuring  forty- 
two  feet  by  twenty-five,  and  is  twenty-two  feet  high — ^from 
the  centre  of  the  ceiling  is  suspended  a  beautiful  glass 
chandelier.  At  one  end  is  a  large  equestrian  portrait  in 
tapestry,  of  the  Czar  Peter,  (very  spirited  and  fine),  a  present 
from  Catherine  II.,  empress  <^  Russia,  to  John,  second  earl 
of  Buckinghamshire,  who  was  ambassador,  &c.,  to  that  court 
from  1762  to  1766 — at  the  other,  a  very  fine  painting  of 
George  II.  on  horseback,  by  Jervis :  the  horse  by  Wootton-— 
on  each  side  the  elegant  chimney-piece,  are  whole-length  por- 
traits of  lord  and  lady  Buckinghamshire,  by  Gainsborough. 
It  is  this  room,  we  believe,  that  is  hung  with  a  material  of 
Norwich  manufacture,  of  a  drab  stripe  on  white  ground : 
the  chair  seats,  <&c.,  fire  en  suite.  The  itate  bed  chamber  is 
thirty-three  feet  by  twenty-one,  and  the  cornice  and  mould- 
ings on  the  ceiling  are  richly  ornamented  with  gilding. 
The  state  bed  stands  within  an  alcove,  supported  by  four 
fluted  columns  of  white  and  gold.  At  the  head  of  the  bed 
is  embroidered  the  royal  arms :  the  coverlet,  worked  vrith 
coats  of  arms,  is  of  Norwich  manufacture.  Under  a  beau- 
tiful mirror,  stands  a  marble  table  in  a  gilt  frame;  and 
over  the  chimney-piece  is  a  fine  portrait  of  lord  chief  justice 
Hobart,  in  his  robes,  said  to  be  by  Cornelius  Jansen ;  but 
which,  Mr.  Bartell  thinks,  with  the  portrait  before  men- 
tioned, carries  every  appearance  of  bemg  by  Holbein.  The 
library  is  not  inferior  to  the  other  apartments  in  its  deco- 
rations, which  are  suitable  to  the  antiquity  of  the  mansion. 
It  measures  one  hundred  and  twenty-seven  feet  in  length, 
and  twenty-one  feet  wide :  the  ceiling  is  divided  into  count- 
less compartments,  the  principal  of  which  contain  figures 
emblematical  of  the  five  senses,  and  drolleries  and  oddities  in 
low-relief,  covered  with  ruthless  white-wash.  This  library 
contains  ten  thousand  volumes.  '*  This  library,*'  says  Mr. 
Dibdin,''  was  formed  by  Mattaire,  for  sir  Richard  EUys,  of 
Nocton,  in  Lincolnshire,  hart.,  to  whom  he  dedicated  his 
Anacreon  of  1725; ''  (see  a  letter  in  Latin  by  him,  in  Lib. 
Camp.,  vol.  V.  p.  623).  ''At  the  mention  of  this  interesting 
room,  which  is  under  the  care  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Churchill, 
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librariaDy  and  chaplain  to  the  dowager  lady  Suffield,  a  de* 
acendant  of  the  Hobart  family/*  Mr.  Dibdin  continues,  "  I 
cannot  refrain  from  indulging  in  one  minute's  delightful  recol- 
lection of  the  morning,  passed  within  its  precincts,  when  in 
company  with  Atticus  and  Marcus,  and  Petronius ;  we  re- 
velled and  rioted  midst  strange  Greek  MSS.  and  quaint- 
printed  tomes;  a  morning  followed  up  by  a  hospitable  carousal 
at  the  Tusculum  of  Mr.  Churchill — succeeded  by  a  night, 
when  we  slept  within  the  sound  of  the  roaring  surges  of 
Cromer."  Mr.  Dibdin  adds,  that  "  in  that  most  curious  and 
magnificent  old  library,  at  Blickling,  there  are  two  copies, 
imperfect,  (a  perfect  copy  is  unknown),  of  the  Coveniale 
Bible,  one  of  which  begins  with  fol.  iii.  of  the  Old  Testament, 
having  the  remainder  apparently  perfect ;  and  with  fol.  ii. 
to  fol.  cij.  of  the  New  Testament.  In  the  other  copy,  all 
the  introductory  pieces  are  wanting. — A  copy  of  the  Sedan 
New  Testament :  this  .diminutive  volume  is  uncut,  having 
every  other  leaf  upon  large  paper.* — A  fine  impression  of 
Baskerville's  Common  Prayer,  with  a  MS.  remark. — Fust 
and  Schoiffer*s  Bible,  1462,  put  forth  at  Mentz :  this  was 
Marchand's,  and  usually  found  on  vellum. — A  fair  and  clean 
copy  of  Oswen  of  Worcester's  Grafton  Prayer  Book ;  (in 
noticing  of  which,  Mr.  Dibdin  finds  in  MS.  the  following 
memorandum : — *  Look  at  the  marriage  service,  about  pay- 
ing down  money'). — A  good  sound  copy  of  lord  Bemer's 
Froissart,  by  Pynson  and  Middleton. — A  large  paper  copy 
of  Heame's  works,  with  the  exception  of  the  Itinerary, 
which  is  very  scarce,  on  large  paper. — The  two  latter  vo- 
lumes of  Prynne's  Records. — A  nne  copy,  incomplete,  of  De 
Bry's  Voyages. — A  large  paper,  uncut,  of  Cicero,  by  Olivet 
of  Paris,  1740. — Sir  Lief.  Degore;  and  a  few  leaves  of 
Wynkin  de  Warde."  See  Lib.  Comp.  Also,  probably,  the 
second  copy  in  this  countrv  of  Horae  Beat  Virg.  sec  Rom  : 
Cur.  Gr.  printed  by  Aldus,  1497.  Octo-Decimo. — ^Vide 
AlihorpiantB, 

The  offices  in  front,  of  corresponding  style,  are  of  more 
modem  erection  than  the  original  builcung ;  the  west  front 
of  the  mansion  was  rebuilt  by  the  earl  of  Buckinghamshire, 
in  1769.  Over  the  door  is  the  fbllowinff  inscription: — 
''Mary- Anne,   Countess  of  Buckingham,  daughter  of  sir 

•  TUt  copy  I  hafc  leen;  the  alternate  large  poftr  leaves  are  occasioned  bv  the 
Mpcrmoat  mafnitnde  of  the  sheet  being  thrown  into  the  margins.  In  fokUng,  there> 
fore,  atteraate  foMs  art  Boch  projcctipg.~Af<y.  notf» 
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Robert  Dmry,  bart*,  bequeathed  ber  jewels  towards  the 
expease  of  erecting  this  front.  Anno  Domini  m,dcc,lxix.'* 
This  part  of  the  edifice,  not  exactly  corresponding  wilii 
the  Old,  has  been  judiciomty  concealed  by  thick  foliag^« 
About  a  mile  irom  the  house  is  a  stone  mausoleum^  built  in 
the  form  of  a  pyramid,  upon  a  base  of  forty-five  feet,  in 
which  are  the  remains  of  the  late  lord  Buckinghamshire,  and 
his  two  wives :  its  situation  is  happily  chosen  in  this  solitude. 
The  park  and  gardens  comprehend  about  one  thousand 
acres,  and  surround  the  house  on  three  sides.  The  park 
is. nearly  divided  by  a  wood  of  old  forest  trees,  consisting 
of  about  one  hundred  and  eighty  acies— on  one  side  b  a 
two-mile  race  course ;  the  lower  part  is  abundantly  decorated 
with  large  old  timber  trees;  the  upper  part  is  diversified 
with  various  plantations,  and  contains  several  buildings. 
The  conduit  and  stetues,  which  formerly  adorned  the  plat- 
form of  the  gardens  at  Oxnead  hall,  are  preserved  here. 
Here  is  one  of  the  finest  pieces  of  water  in  the  kingdom ;  its 
form  is  that  of  a  crescent,  extending  about  a  mile  in  its 
greatest  lengthi  and  about  four  hundred  yards  In  breaddi. 
What  renders  this  lake  so  uncommonly  beautifol,  is  the  noble 
accompaniment  of  wood.  The  hills  rise  from  the  very  ettee, 
in  various  forms ;  in  some  places  they  are  steep  and  bold— 
in  others,  they  hang  in  waving  lawns,  and  are  so  crowned 
and  spread  with  wood,  that  Uie  whole  scene  is  environed 
with  a  dark  shade,  finely  contrasted  with  the  extreme  bright- 
ness of  the  water.  Woods  of  majestic  oak  and  beech  dip 
in  the  very  water,  while  others  gently  retire  from  it,  and 
only  shade  the  distant  hills :  sometimes  they  open  in  large 
breaks,  and  let  in  the  view  of  others  darker  than  themselves, 
or  rise  so  boldly  from  the  water's  edge^  as  to  exclude  eVery 
other  view.  About  the  centre  of  the  water,  on  the  right  c^ 
it,  is  a  projecting  hill,  richly  covered  with  beech ;  theit 
stems  are  free  firom  leaves,  but  their  heads  unite,  and  form 
so  deep  a  gloom,  that  not  a  ray  of  the  sun  can  find  admit- 
tance, while  it  illuminates  the  water,  on  which  we  look  both 
ways.  This  partial  view  of  the  lake,  for  the  branches  of 
the  beech  bang  over  the  water  and  form  an  horison  for  the 
scene,  is  strikingly  beautiful.  In  this  part  of  the  domain 
is  erected  a  temple  and  banquetting  room ;  to  which  is  at- 
tached a  tower,  commanding  an  extensive  prospect,  and 
terminates  the  view  very  agreefably.  From  this  tower,  Wobl- 
terton  house  is  seen  to  the  best  possible  advantage :  firom  it 
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also  the  homes  start  at.  the  annual  races  held  in  the  park, 
and  which  finish  with  a  dinner,  ball,  and  supper,  given  at 
Blickling  house.  The  pleasure  garden,  about  a  mile  in 
circumference,  is  surrounded  on  three  sides  by  a  terrace, 
commanding  a  pleasing  though  confined  landscape,  of  which 
^the  acyacent  town  of  Aylsham  forms  a  principal  feature. 
The  greenhouse  is  spacious  and  elegant ;  and  the  orange 
trees  and  other  exotics  particularly  thriving. 

Here  b  Dagworth  manor. 

Dr.  John  Colunos,  author  of  Par  Nobile,  was  an 
eminent  nonconformist  divine,  and  the  author  of  many 
other  works,  as  may  be  seen  in  the  various  Biograj^ical 
Dictionaries.  He  was  bom  at  Boxstead,  in  Essex,  in  1623, 
and  particularly  excelled  as  a  textuarist  and  critic;  and 
died  at  Norwich,  (under  which  article  his  biography  be- 
longs), January  17,  1690. 

John  Graile,  M.  A.,  of  Corput  Ckristi,  in  1674,  was 
presented  to  the  rectory  of  Blickliuff.    Tliis  learned  and 

gious  pastor  published,  during  hb  me,  three  sermons  de- 
vered  at  Norwich  cathedral;  a  fourth  at  Blickling,  8vo, 
London,  1685;  &c«  An  inscription  for  him  in  the  chancel 
of  Blicking  church,  says  he  died  in  1732,  aged  eighty-two. 
A  copy  of  hb  sertnon  on  *'  Vigorous  Longevity"  he  ordered 
to  be  given  to  each  of  hb  bearers  the  clergy,  his  brethren, 
**  vrishing  them  not  only  to  attain  that  blessing,  but  much 
better  improve  it  than  he  had  done;"*  which,  though  mo- 
destly dictated,  few  will  be  able  to  do,  for  he  was  a  very 
charitable  good  man.  In  each  of  the  copies  were  these  two 
lines,  of  his  own  hand  writing:-^ 

^  Eteniam  Bantthrl  mortem  peecttft  tftcrentor, 
Vita  tamen  meretU  sb  mihi  Christe  tub." 

John  MorleYi  farming-bailiff  to  the  honourable  WilHam 
Asheton  Harbord,  was  the  author  of  "  Directions  for  pre- 
paring an  excellent  Compost  for  Manure,"  8vo,  1811. 

BOOTON.  Eleven  miles.  8t.  Michael.  P.  204.— The 
tower  of  the  church  is  square,  and  has  four  bells.  Here  are 
inscriptions  to  the  memory  of  Fellowes,  Fentone,  &c.  Booton 
hall  is  the  residence  of  S.  Bircham,  esq.   Inclosure  act,  1811. 

•  This  termoD  was  preached  at  Ilevlngbam,  September,  1736,  and  printed  Id  the 
•ame  year,  beiog  the  Sunday  after  the  foneral  of  the  Rev.  WUlitm  Ilaylett,  rector 
of  UeTlaglhaai. 
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BRAMPTON.  Nine  miles.  St.  Peter.  P.  146,— The 
church  steeple  is  octangular  upwards,  and  circular  at  bottom, 
with  pinnacles,  and  two  bells ;  and  here  are  inscriptions  to 
the  memory  of  the  Bramptons  and  the  Goddards,  who  held 
thb  town;  also  to  Beevor,  &c.  Blomefield  has  no  doubt 
that  this  is  a  town  of  Roman  origin,  and  took  its  name  from 
the  bodies  that  were  so  frequently  burned  here  according 
to  the  Roman  custom.  He  totally  dissents  from  those  who 
suppose  Brampton  to  have  been  a  Roman  garrison,  as  there 
are  no  remains  of  a  camp,  or  any  thing  of  that  kind :  nor 
was  it  the  custom  of  the  Romans  to  have  their  burial-places 
in  stations  and  camps,  though,  near  these  burial-places^ 
there  was  a  fixed  habitation  or  town  for  the  convenient 
reception  of  those  who  attended  the  rites  of  their  friends. 
Accordingly,  the  town  of  Burgh  is  only  divided  from  this 
by  the  river  Bure.  In  1667,  sir  Thomas  Brown  published 
an  account  of  some  urns  found  in  a  large  arable  field,  lying 
between  Buxton  and  Brampton,  but  in  Brampton  parish, 
and  very  near  to  Oxnead  park,  where  Blomefield  also  dis- 
covered several  in  his  time;  he  observes,  ''that  the  number 
of  bones  dug  up,  plainly  shew  that  it  was  a  noted  burial- 
place."  "  Dr.  Browne  says  '  that  none  were  found  above 
three-quarters  of  a  yard  in  the  ground ; '  but  I  could  not 
find  one  a  foot  deep,*  being  all  90  fleetly  covered  with  earth, 
that  they  are  all  injured,  and  cracked  by  the  plough  going 
over  them.  The  doctor's  observation  from  the  nms,  that 
the  country  hath  not  been  all  woodland,  is  very  right ;  but 
that  the  earth  hath  little  varied  its  surface  by  being  con- 
stantly ploughed,  doth  not  appear  so  to  me,  for  I  cannot 
imagine  but  it  hath  sunk  in  its  surface,  at  least  a  foot,  since 
these  urns  were  deposited  there."  After  making  several 
other  observations  upon  the  sizes  and  colours  of  the  Roqian 
urns,  he  remarks,  ''  that  coins  are  alwavs  rare  in  burial- 
places,  otherwise  than  in  the  urns,  though  so  very  common 
in  the  Roman  camps."  Blomefield  saw  a  fair  piece  of  pure 
gold,  that  was  found  here,  in  the  hands  of  a  Mr.  Munnings, 
a  grocer  of  Norwich,  with  this  on  the  obverse: — 

D.  N.  CONSTANTIVS  MAX.  AVOYSTVS. 

And  on  its  reverse — 

GLORU.  RSI  PVBUCiE.  TES.  VOT.  XXX.  MYLT.  XXXX. 


r 
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Some  persons  digging  at  a  little  dbtance  from  where  they 
found  the  urns,  struck  upon  the  following  work.  It  was 
square,  (about  two  yards  and  a  quarter  on  each  side);  the 
wall  or  outward  part  a  foot  thick,  red,  and  looked  like 
brick,  but  was  solid,  and  without  mortar  or  cement,  being 
of  one  whole  piece,  so  that  it  seemed  to  be  made  and  burnt 
in  the  place  it  stood  in.  In  this  were  thirty-two  holes,  of 
about  an  inch  and  a  half  diameter,  and  two  above  a  quarter 
of  a  circle,  in  the  east  and  west  sides.  Upon  two  of  the 
holes  on  the  east  side,  were  placed  two  pots  with  their 
mouths  downwards ;  by  these  holes  the  work  appeared  hol- 
low below,  and  in  that  was  contained  about  a  barrel  of 
water,  soaked  in  from  the  earth.  The  upper  part  being 
broke  and  opened,  they  found  a  floor  about  two  feet  below ; 
and  then,  digging  onward,  three  floors  successively,  under 
one  another,  at  a  foot  and  a  half  dbtance,  the  stones  being 
of  a  slaty,  and  not  bricky,  substance.  In  the  partitions 
some  pots  were  found,  but  broken  by  the  workmens*  hard 
blows  in  breaking  the  stones ;  and  in  the  last  partition  but 
one,  a  large  pot,  with  a  very  narrow  mouth  and  short  ears, 
of  the  capacity  of  fourteen  pints :  it  lay  in  an  inclining 
posture,  dose  by,  and  somewhat  under,  a  kind  of  arch  in 
the  solid  wall.  By  the  care  of  the  person  who  employed 
the  workmen,  it  was  taken  up  whole,  almost  full  of  water, 
clean  and  without  smell,  wi&ich  being  poured  out,  there 
still  remained  in  the  pot  a  great  lump  of  a  heavy  crusty 
substance.  Tliis  work,  one  would  think  to  be  a  family  se- 
pulchre; and  that  the  urn  below  contained  the  ashes  of 
some  eminent  person,  brought  into  that  lump  by  the  water 
contained  in  it;  and  the  urns,  fixed  into  the  holes,  were 
childrens*  ashes --their  positions  shewing  that  there  was  no 
more  to  be  put  into  them.  The  spaces  between  were  left 
high  enough  to  be  filled  with  the  family  urns.    This  burial- 

Slace  partly  extends  into  Oxnead  park,  and  partly  into 
»uxton  parish,  in  which  many  urns  have  been  found ;  and 
sir  Robert  Paston,  digging  in  hb  park,  met  with  many  pieces 
of  urns,  ^c,  and  a  coin  of  the  emperor  Volusianus,  with 
ibis — ** Imperaicri  dtum.  Caio  Vibio  Voluiiano  Augusto;'^ 
the  emperor's  head  having  a  radiated  crown— on  the  reverse 
u  a  human  figure  with  his  arms  extended;  at  his  right  foot, 
an  altar  with  Pieioi  inscribed. 

Brampton,  at  the  Norman  conquest,  belonged  to  Harold ; 
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tk,nd  beiBg  seised  by  the  Conqueror,  was  given  to  William 
de  Warren.  It  afterwards  came  to  the  ancestors  of  the 
Fitzwalters,  and  was  held  always  at  one  fee  of  them  by  the 
family^  who  took  their  surname  from  the  town.  They  held 
it  for  many  ages,  and  were  a  singular  example  of  the  con- 
tinuance of  an  estate  in  one  fluaily,  for  a  period  of  at  least 
five  hundred  years,  namely,  from  the  reig^  of  William  Rufus 
to  the  year  1663. 

GuYBON  GoDDARD,  esq.,  v^ho  was  brought  up  to  the 
law,  and  was  also  a  great  antiquarian,  died  in  1671,  and 
was  buried  here.  Blomefield  acknowledges  he  was  much 
indebted  to  his  collections,  which  fell  into  the  hands  of 
Peter  le  Neve,  norroy. 

BURGH.  Ten  miles.  St.  Mary  the  Virgin.  P.  228.— 
Otherwise  called  Aybham  Burgh ;  for  this  was  an  ancient 
burgh,  or  fixed  habitation,  in  the  time  of  the  Romans,  as  the 
many  urns,  &c.,  found  at  Brampton,  the  next  adjoining 
village,  intimate.  The  church  tower  is  square,  with  one 
bell.  Here  were  two  guilds  of  our  Lady  and  St.  James: 
and  there  is  a  brass  to  the  memory  of  John  Buxton,  1698, 
(see  CaimaiCt  BraMset);  and  inscnptions  to  the  metiaory  of 
Hardy,  Burr,  &c.     Inclosure  act,  1814. 

BUXTON.  Nine  miles.  St.  Andrew.  P.  604.^In  the 
time  of  Richard  I.,  there  were  two  hamlets  belonging  to 
this  town,  Kinesthorpe  and  Dudwic ;  the  last  of  which  gave 
name  to  a  very  ancient  familv  that  had  a  good  estate  there 
in  1198.  On  the  top  of  Gailow-hill,  which  has  long  been 
levelled,  (and  now  called  Gallow-hill  close),  stood  the  gal- 
lows, as  this  manor  had  the  liberty  of  executing  all  its 
criminals  within  itself;  and  also  of  all  other  criminals  taken 
in  it,  though  they  did  not  belong  to  it,  according  to  the 
law  ottHfamgikef  and  outfangthef.  The  church  has  a  square 
tower  and  five  bells ;  and  here  are  inscriptions  to  the  me- 
mory of  Bedittgfield,  Manning,  Bulwer,  &c.  The  vicars  of 
Buxton  vrere  nominated  by  the  Inshops  of  Norwidi.  In  1455, 
th^  presented  John  Gresham,  (otherwise  called  sir  John 
Pyketoo),  who,  in  his  lifetime,  settled  great  part  of  their 
present  town  lands  on  this  parish  for  ever.  The  north  aisle 
was  much  beautified,  if  not  totally  rebuilt,  by  him ;  and  in 
one  of  the  vrindovrs  waa  his  effigy,  in  his  pne«t*s  habit,  a 
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shaven  crown,  the  wafer  on  his  breast,  his  hands  elevated, 
kneeling;  on  a  cushion,  the  church  behind  him,  and  this  on 
a  scroll,  over  his  head: — 

'*  Orate  pro  anima  Johanais  Pycto,  Vicaril,"  &c. 

He  died  in  1498,  his  will  being  proved  on  the  sixteenth  d 
June,  in  that  year,  and  was  buried  in  the  chancel,  before 
the  steps  of  the  high  altar.  About  1480,  John  Hawes> 
who,  by  will  proved  in  1503,  ordered  ''  a  pylgryme  to  vysyte 
the  holy  place  of  Sent  Janiys,  at  Compostyllum,  in  Spayne ; 
and  bis  manor  in  Buxton,  ycleped  Lovyt-shaugh,  to  be  sold 
by  his  executors  for  alms."  In  the  tune  o£  James  I.  the 
inhabitants  of  Buxton  purchased,  of  William  Baspool,  twelve 
acres  of  land,  in  four  pieces,  for  which  several  sums  of 
money  were  given  by  Roger  Docking. — In  1641,  an  enquiry 
was  set  on  foot  to  see  if  these  lands  and  gifts  were  unem- 
ployed. The  girls'  hospital  in  Norwich,  has  an  estate  here. 
Thomas  Bulwer^  gent.,  of  this  parish,  gave  500/. »  vrith 
which  an  estate  of  25/.  per  annum,  was  purchased  in  Ayldiam, 
and  was  vested  in  feoffees,  who  are  to  pay  the  annual  clear 
profits  to  the  vicar  for  the  time  being,  who  is  to  preach  a 
sermon  every  Sunday  morning  in  Buxton  church,  from  a 
text  taken  out  of  the  gospel  for  the  day,  and  be  not  excused 
preaching  a  sermon  every  afternoon  as  vicar  of  the  church ; 
by  which  means,  according  to  the  intention  of  the  donor,  this 
church  has  two  sermons  and  double  service  every  Sunday. 
He  gave  200/.  to  Buxton  poor ;  a  neat  sounding-board  to 
the  pulpit ;  and  a  set  of  pulpit  clothes,  of  purple,  with  gold 
fringe  and  tassels,  on  which  is  embroidered,  in  gold  Letters, 
**  Ex  doao  Thomse  Bulwer  generosi,  16d4."  Over  the  body 
of  this  genUonen.  who  died  in  August,  16;M>  in  his  ^hty- 
second  year,  is  inserted — 

''  Here  lies  the  ease  of  a  soul,  whoM  mind 
Was  framed  to  benefit  mankind ; 
A  charity  not  oat  of  breath 
Bv  lencUi  of  life,  nor  yet  of  death. 
Thou,  BuxTOif.  had  the  larcest  Dol. 
T6  Chnfcby  Priest,  Poor,  Body  ana  So«le ; 
If  thoo  a  piBar  dost  not  rear. 
Let  th'  other  six  towns  twitch  thine  <ar. 
If  then  forget  this  stone  shall  be 
A  monitor  t'  posterity .** 

At  Buxton  is  a  large  water-mill,  planned  and  executed  by 
Mr.  William  Pepper,   and  well  worthy  the  attention   of 

o2 
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strangers.  In  levelling  a  barrow  on  Buxton  common^  the 
workmen  found,  at  nine  or  ten  feet  from  the  surface,  a  few 
bones,  and  near  them  a  large  urn,  in  the  shape  of  a  bell, 
with  its  mouth  downwards,  covering  a  small  heap  of  bones, 
apparently  burnt;  and,  in  digging  to  the  west,  they  dis- 
covered three  small  urns,  of  a  figure  approaching  to  the 
common  raisin  jar ;  they  were  placed  in  a  row,  and  near 
them  ten  or  twelve  of  the  same  sort,  all  with  their  mouths 
downwards.  Under  these,  which  were  in  a  cluster,  was  a 
stratum  of  earth,  from  its  reddish  colour,  probably  burnt, 
covering  an  oval  cavity,  of  about  four  feet  by  five,  which 
was  filled  with  a  considerable  quantity  of  charcoal :  and 
here  was  also  found  part  of  a  lamp.  See  ArchceL  tol.  xiii. 
p.  404,  for  a  letter  read  November  8,  1796.  In  Buxton 
are  the  manors  of  Buxton  Levishaugh,  and  Buxton-burgh. 
Inclosure  act,  1809. 

Benjamin  Griffin,  vicar  of  Buxton  and  Oxnead,  died 
May  8,  1691,  aged  thirty-seven,  leaving  a  wife  and  three 
children,  in  mean  circumstances,  one  of  whom,  named 
Benjamin,  who  was  educated  at  North  Walsham,  and 
bound  apprentice  to  a  plumber  and  glazier,  in  Norwich, 
but  aftem'ards  commencing  player,  made  no  mean  figure 
on  the  English  stage.  He  published,  besides  other  things, 
"  Injured  Virtue,  or  The  Virgin  Martyr,  a  tragedy,  as  it 
was  acted  at  the  playhouse  at  Richmond,  by  his  grace  the 
duke  of  Southampton  and  Cleveland's  servants,  in  1715, 
by  Benjamin  Grimn.**  He  is  also  known  as  the  author  of 
•'The  Key  to  What  d'ye  Call  it,"  "Love  in  a  Sack,"  &c. 
There  is  a  mezzotinto  print  of  him  with  Jonson,  in  the 
characters  of  Tribulation  and  Annanias,  in  the  play  of  the 
"  Alchymist,"  from  a  painting  of  Peter  Van  Bleeck,  1738, 
but  which  was  not  published  till  1743.  Benjamin  Griffin 
was  not  the  Captain  Griffin  mentioned  in  Cibber*s  life. 
Griffin  died  in  1740,  in  his  sixtieth  year,  with  the  character 
of  an  honest  friendly  mau. 

CALTHORPE.  Thirteen  miles.  Virgin  Mary,  or  Mar- 
garet. P.  184. — ^This  town  lies  north  of  the  Bure.  In  the 
will  of  Sibil  Calthorpe,  wife  of  sir  William  Calthorpe,  which 
was  proved  October  6,  1421,  we  find  she  gives  "a  black 
vestment  of  baldekin,  with  orfreys  of  red  velvet,  with  the 
anus  of  Wythe,  with  a  missale,  a  cup,  and  a  patten*'  to 
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the  church  of  Beston,  by  Smallburgh,  where  she  was  ba- 
ried.  On  the  gravestones  are  inscriptions  to  the  memory  of 
Lombe,  Scottowe,  Springhall,  and  Drake.  Here  are  the 
manors  of  Hook  HaU,  or  Dame  Kate's,  and  Kybald  Hall. 
Inclosure  act,  1821. 

Rev.  William  Raynbr,  vicar  of  Calthorpe,  formeriy  of 
Caius  college,  Cambridge,  and  B.  A.,  1765,  was  the  trans- 
lator of  Hierocles  and  Theophrastus.  He  died  in  1800,  at 
Norwich,  aged  sixty.  It  is  believed  he  was  also  curate  of 
Worlingworth,  Suffolk,  and  published  a  sermon  in  1767, 4to. 

CAWSTON.  Eleven  miles.  St.  Agnes.  P.  929.  Written 
in  Domesday-book,  Caustituna. — Lies  about  two  miles  to 
the  north  of  Haveringland.  This  manor  was,  in  the  time 
of  the  Conqueror,  a  member  of  the  dutchy  of  Lancaster, 
but  was  made  exempt  from  it,  by  John  of  Gaunt,  in  taken 
whereof,  a  brazen  gauntlet,*  or  hand,  is  still  carried  before 
the  lord  of  the  manor,  or  his  steward,  whenever  they  hold 
a  court.  In  1263,  John  de  Burgh  obtained  a  charter  from 
Henr}'  III.  for  a  weekly  market,  every  Tuesday,  and  a  fair 
on  St.  Remigins*8  da^,'  October  1st,  and  morrow.  And  Ed- 
ward I.,  granted  a  fair,  which  is  kept  here  on  St.  Agnes* 
day,  January  21st,  and  morrow,  it  being  the  dedication  day 
of  the  church  :  and  there  is  a  sheep  show,  which  we  have 
traced  as  far  back  as  1725,  at  the  Woodrow  house,  on 
August  the  14th.  Formerly  the  churchwardens  were  obliged 
to  pay  an  annual  sum  to  make  a  crown  for  the  principal 
image  of  St.  Agnes,  standing  on  the  north  side  of  the 
altar,  at  the  east  end  of  the  chancel,  and  to  adorn  it.  The 
lord  of  Leeches  manor  here,  originally  had  an  iron-bearded 
arrow  carried  before  him,  he  has  now  a  mace,  with  a  bearded 
arrow  at  the  top.  The  church  is  a  noble  pile,  of  freestone, 
and  the  fine  square  tower  contains  six  bells.  Here  is  a 
nave,  two  aisles,  two  transept  chapels,  a  north-chancel 
chapel,  a  north  vestry,  and  &  south  porch.  The  whole  of 
this  fabric,  the  north  aisle  excepted,  was  built  by  Michael 
de  la  Pole,  and  Catherine  his  wife.  The  chapel  in  the 
north  transept  has  the  image  of  St.  Edmund  in  its  east 
window,  by  which  it  seems  to  have  been  dedicated  to  that 
kinff.  In  the  church  are  inscriptions  to  the  memory  of 
Baner,  Lombe,   Lynstead,  Harward,   Sparham,   Atheret, 

•  Tkt  rtbot  of  John  of  Gnut. 
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Dehne,  Dewing,  Ruinpe,  CkKKfamm,  and  Gimay.  There 
are  two  old  gravestones  on  the  south  side  of  the  diufck- 
yard,  near  the  cross  aisle»  one  with  the  effify  of  a  maa,  the 
other  of  a  woman,  of  very  ancient  sculptnre^  in  relievo,  the 
supposed  founders  of  the  south  chapel,  bat  these  tombs 
^>pear  to  be  older  than  the  building.  In  sinking  a  cellar 
at  Cawston,  in  the  year  1728,  a  brass  coin  of  the  empress 
Faustina  was  dug  up  here.  Adam  de  Skakelthoip,  rector 
here,  died  in  1370.  He  was  a  great  and  wealthy  peraon, 
and  gave  legacies  to  many  of  his  friends ;  he  also  gave  ku 
oraam  to  Hickiing  priory.  He  ordered,  ''that  the  day 
after  his  death  he  sholild  be  carried  in  his  coffin  into  Caws- 
ton  chancel,  and  there  set  on  two  stools,  and  be  covered 
with  a  green  worsted  doth,  and  then  two  wax  tapers,  eadi 
weighittff  two  pounds  and  a  half,  to  be  placed  in  two  iron 
candlesticks,  one  at  his  head  and  one  at  his  feet."  Here 
are  the  manors  of  Caston,  Meys,  or  Sterlings,  and  a  hamlet 
called  Alvington. 

Rev.  Thomas  Bowman,  formerly  vicar  of  Martham  and 
Caw^n,  died  June  15, 1792.  He  was  a  zealous  Calvinist, 
and  published  a  vindication  of  that  system,  in  one  vol.  8vo. 
and  a  farther  defence  of  it  in  some  letters  in  the  London 
Magazines. 

Richard  Baker,  D.D.,  rector  of  Cawston,  was  edu- 
ci^ed  at  Pembroke  Hall,  Cambridge,  B.  A.  1762,  and  after- 
wards became  a  member  of  that  society,  by  which  he  was 
presented,  in  1762,  to  this  living.  He  was  the  author  of 
''The  Harmony  or  Agreement  of  the  holy  Evangelists,'* 
1783-7,  "The  P&alms  of  David  Evangelized,"  1811,  and 
seme  sermons. 

COLBY.  Ten  miles.  St.  OUes.  P.  267.— The  church 
has  a  handsome  porch  ;  the  tower  is  square,  and  had  three 
bells,  the  two  largest  of  which  were  sold  by  a  faculty  granted 
for  that  pMpose  in  1740,  and  then  the  north  aisle  was 
pulled  down,  and  the  lead  sold  to  repair  the  church.  On 
the  north  side  of  the  chancel  is  a  large  altar-monument, 
without  arms  or  inscriptions.  There  are  three  inscriptiotts 
on  old  Innasses,  and  over  these  the  effigy  of  a  man,  out  of 
whose  mouth,  on  three  labeh,  sre  the  following : — 

Cred«  q«o4  Redentor  meos  vivtt 

£t  in  noTiMimo  die  de  terra  siirrectariis  sum 

£t  in  came  aMa  videl^  Deaa  tahratorem  meom. 
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Here  are  also  ioscriptioiifi  to  the  Hienory  of  Walsb,  Snelling, 
&c,  the  latter  of  whom  bequeathed  1/.  to  be  distributed 
every  Christmas-dayj  among  the  aged ;  and  1/.  lOs.  on  every 
Easter-day,  to  clothe  four  poor  children  of  the  same  parish , 
and  tied  two  closes  of  his  land,  in  the  Northfield  of  Colby, 
to  secure  the  payment  of  these  legacies, — Obijt  October 
21,  1723,  aged  seventy-three.  In  1643,  Mr.  Thomas  Reeve 
was  ejected  from  this  rectory,  under  circumstances  of  pe- 
culiar severity,  for  refusing  the  covenant.  This  place 
produced  Thomas  db  Ck>LBY,  D.  D.,  who  entered  iuto 
the  monastery  of  White  Friars,  at  Norwich.  He  was  an 
excellent  scholar,  and  for  his  great  knowledge  he  was  pro* 
moted  by  Richard  U.  to  the  see  of  Lismore  and  Watermd, 
in  Ireland.  He  visited  several  foreign  countries,  and  pub- 
lished many  treatises,  dying  in  1406. — He  was  buried  in  his 
own  cathedral.    See  Pitts  and  Bayle* — Inclosure  act,  1818. 

COLTISHALL.  Seven  miles.  St.  John  the  Baptist. 
P.  685.  Written  in  Domesday-book,  Coketeshala.  Henry 
HI.,  by  letters  patent,  dated  1231^  granted  "  tp  all  men, 
women,  boys,  and  girls  bom,  or  to  be  born,  in  his  village  of 
Coltishall,  that  they  should  be  free  from  all  villainage  of 
body  and  blood,  they  and  their  families,  in  all  parts  of 
England ;  and  that  they  should  not  be  forced  to  serve  any 
ofl&es  for  anv  one  unless  they  liked  it,  and  that  all  frays, 
or  transgressions  of  bloodshed,  bargains,  and  all  quarrels 
and  suits  concerning  the  town  of  Coltishall,  should  be  de- 
termined, twice  every  year,  before  the  king's  officers  at  the 
leets  th^re ;  and  the  natives  of  Coltishall  shaU  be  free  from 
toll,  by  water  and  by  land,  in  all  fairs  and  markets  throughout 
England,  and  from  all  stallage,  paunage,  and  picage,  being 
the  king's  tenants,  and,  as  such,  they  were  to  pay  to  him 
and  his  snecessors  200.,  to  the  aid  of  making  his  eldest  son 
akniffht,  whenever  it  happened  so  that  the  king's  officers  de- 
manded it  in  the  village,  and  if  not  there  demanded  it  was 
not  to  be  paid  ;  and  they  were  in  like  manner  to  pay  205. 
for  sctttage,  as  often  as  it  was  raised  on  the  new  acquired 
royal  demesnes,  of  which  this  town  was  part,  and  were 
to  pay  6f«  every  Michaelmas  for  tfae  lee  of  those  demesnes.*' 
This  patent  is  very  remarkable,  for  the  Atlm,  p.  271, 
says,  "CowshiU,  a  village  on  the  banks  of  the  Bure,  to 
whk^  Henry  III.  granted  this  privilege,  among  others,  that. 
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a  servant  that  remained  here  a  year,  should  go  out  free  ;** 
of  whichy  says  Blomefield,  there  is  not  a  word  of  truths  for 
servants  are  not  mentioned  in  the  charter,  which  was  con- 
firmed by  Henry  IV.  in  the  ninth  year  of  his  reign,  with 
this  clause  added,  *  that  if  there  were  any  privileges  in  their 
former  charter,  that  neither  they  nor  meir  ancestors  had 
made  use  of,  yet  they-  and  their  successors  might  at  any 
time  use  them,  without  any  molestation  from  any  of  the 
king's  justices,  sheriffs,  bailiffs,  or  other  officers  whatever.' 
This  is  dated  at  Westminster,  December  21,  1407;  and 
Henry  VI.,  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  lords  spiritual 
and  temporal,  in  his  first  parliament,  held  at  Westminster, 
in  the  third  year  of  hb  reign,  by  letters  patent,  dated  Oc- 
tober 5,  confirmed  the  said  charters :  and,  afterwards, 
conveyed  all  his  rights  in  this  town,  to  his  college,  (King's, 
Cambridge),  to  which  this  village  now  belongs.  Thb  ma- 
numission, or  charter,  of  freedom  to  the  natives  of  this 
village,  was  a  very  great  favour  and  privilege  in  those  days ; 
there  were  few  then  bom  freemen,  half  of  most  villages  were 
cither  customary  tenants,  and  so  bound  to  perform  all  their 
customary  services  to  their  lords,  or  else  villains — who  had  so 
absolute  a  power,  that  they  could  grant  them  their  wives  and 
chUdren,  bom  or  ever  hereafter  to  be  bom  of  them,  together 
with  all  their  household  goods,  cattle,  and  chattels  whatever, 
to  whomsoever  they  pleased — ^they  could  not  live  out  of  the 
precincts  of  the  manor,  without  their  lord's  leave,  nor  marry 
their  children  to  another  lord's  tenant,  without  their  own  lord's 
license — but  this  grant  at  once  manumised  all  the  natives  of 
Coltishall,  and  their  posterity,  male  and  female ;  and  that  in 
so  ample  a  manner,  that,  contmry  to  other  freemen,  (who 
were  obliged  to  do  suit  at  court,  and  serve  the  offices  of  the 
manor,  as  collectorships,  reeveships,  (Src),  they  were  not  to 
be  put  into  any  offices,  hut  they  and  their  posterity  should 
remain  free."  There  was  a  church  here  long  before  the 
conquest,  but  the  present  building,  which  has  a  handsome 
porch,  was  dedicated  in  12B4.  The  tower  is  square,  with  six 
bells;  the  steeple  is  sixty-seven  feet  high.  Here  are  in- 
scriptions to  the  memory  of  Perkins  and  Postyl,  the  latter 
family  b  very  ancient  in  this  town,  and  mentioned  as  far  back 
as  1474 — also  to  Lubbock,  Pope,  Brassey,  Bregge,  Varden, 
Home,  Palmer,  and  Chapman  ;  the  latter  of  whom  gave  to 
this  parish,  for  ever,  the  yearly  sum  of  10/.  to  a  schoolmaster. 
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that  ten  poor  lads  of  the  same  parish  may  be  taught  fVeely 
reading  English,  writing,  and  arithmetic.  He  also  gave  20f. 
to  be  distributed  among  such  poor  people  as  followed  him 
to  his  grave.'  He  intended  to  have  founded  a  school  here, 
but  died  in  1791.  After  his  death  there  was  a  school-house 
here,  built  by  subscription,  in  which  the  master  now  dwells 
and  keeps  school.  There  were  formerly  in  the  windows  of 
this  church,  the  arms  of  St.  George,  Seckford,  Felbrigge, 
Clare,  Le  Gros,  Warren,  Clare,  and  those  of  France  and 
England.  In  1668,  King's  college  gave  this  and  Horstead, 
to  GkiNDAL  Sheaf,  S.T.P.,  canon  of  Windsor,  and  fellow 
of  King's  coUece,  Cambridge,  who  wrote  "Vindicis  Se- 
nectutis,  or  a  Plea  of  Old  Age,**  London,  1639,  8vo. — See 
Wood's  FaUi,  At  Coltishall  is  the  residence  of  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Ward.  The  navigation  of  the  river  Bure,  from  Coltishall 
to  Aylsham,  for  boats  of  thirteen  tons  burthen,  was  com- 
pleted in  October,  1803,  at  the  expence  of  6001/. 

Mr.  J.  S.  Bendy,  surgeon,  died  at  his  father's  house, 
at  Coltishall,  in  his  twenty-eighth  year,  in  August,  1790. 
His  early  death  was  occasioned  by  an  obstinate  complaint 
in  his  thigh.  The  above  young  eentleman,  virith  his  father, 
were  the  persons  who  recommended'  a  method,  to  the  gen- 
tlemen of  the  faculty  who  attended  his  late  majesty  in  his 
illness,  which,  from  a  happy  experience,  had  recovered 
many,  and  for  vi^ich  they  had  a  letter  of  thanks  from  the 
right  honourable  lord  Sydney,  then  secretary  of  state. 

Bartlet  Gurnby,  esq.,  of  Norwich,  died  at  his  villa, 
at  Coltishall,  in  his  forty-seventh  year.  He  was  bom  at  the 
present  35,  Tooley  street,  and  grew  up  an  only  son  amidst 
six  sisters,  and  was  educated  at  Wandsworth.  On  his 
father's  death,  he  became  a  partner  in  the  bank  of  Richard, 
Bartlett,  and  Joseph  Gumey,  and  married,  in  1780,  for 
his  first  wife,  the  daughter  of  Abel  Chapman,  of  Whitby, 
who  died  in  1706.  He  resided  at  this  time  at  Wroxham. 
and  contributed  to  the  water  frolics  there.  He  vbited  Paris 
at  the  beginning  of  the  French  revolution,  attached  himself 
to  the  whig  party,  and  was  proposed  as  a  member  for  Nor- 
wich, in  opposition,  though  virithout  his  consent,  to  Mr. 
Windham,  in  1796,  but  was  unsuccessful.  About  this  time 
he  began  the  planting  his  estate  at  Northrepps,  (see  p.  167), 
where  he  usually  passed  the  shooting  season.  In  1799,  he 
became  a  member  of  the  Society  of  Antiquarians,  and  he 
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attended,  more  AequeBUy  than  any  other  place  of  worship, 
the  octagon  chapel,  Norwich,  to  the  siq>port  of  which  he 
had  heea  long  a  subicriber.  In  February,  1800,  he  married, 
for  his  second  wife,  Mary,  the  second  daughter  of  William 
Codiell,  esq.,  of  Attlebnrgh,  who  survived  him.  He  died 
of  an  anasarcous  disease,  on  the  24th  of  February,  1803  ; 
and  was  interred,  on  the  %d  of  March,  at  Norwidi,  in  the 
burial  ground  contiguous  to  the  quakers*  meeting,  in  the 
Gildencix>ft.  ''  His  virtues  were  as  worthy  of  his  station,  as 
his  station  of  hb  virtues.'* — Gents.^  Map.  1803.  June  2jid, 
1818,  died,  aged  one  hundred,  Mr.  W.  Warrant,  of  Coitishali. 

CORPUSTY.  Sixteen  miles.  St.  Peter.  P.  451— 
The  churdi  has  a  square  tower,  with  one  bell.  There  was 
a  north  chapel  dedicated  to  the  Virgin  Mary.  On  a  small 
freestone  by  the  altar  is  an  inscription,  to  the  memory  of 
Edmund  Pooley. 

ERPINGHAM.  Fourteen  miles.  St.  Mary.  P.  349.— 
The  church  has  a  tall  square  tower,  and  four  bells.  On  the 
summit  oi  the  former,  were  the  effigies  of  four  confessors,  in 
their  habits,  carved  in  freestone;  three  now  remain,  but  the 
fourth,  whidi  stood  at  the  south-west  comer,  was  struck  down 
about  a  centuiy  since,  in  a  violent  tempest,  which  occurred 
during  divine  service,  and  killed  one  of  the  congregatlbn. 
This  tower  is  adorned  with  many  shields,  carved  in  stone : 
on  one,  is  a  flowerpot,  with  lilies,  the  emblem  of  the  Virgin, 
and  the  arms  of  Holme  abbey,  as  patron  of  one  turn,  and  St. 
George  and  Erpingham  arms,  as  patron  of  the  other  turn.  The 
emblem  of  the  Tnnity,  a  cross  ^fiwSe,  a  wreath  or  chaplet. 
Boleyn  quartered  with  Ormond,  divers  initial  letters  for  the 
names  of  saints,  M.  for  Maria,^  W.  T.  &c.  and  the  several 
\etters  of  Erpyngham.  The  church  and  tower  were  begun 
(n  sir  Thomas  Erpingham*s  time,  but  was  roofed  by  air 
William  Phelip  lonl  Bardolph,  and  his  lady.  Here  are  in- 
scriptions to  the  memory  of  the  Erpinghams,  and  a  brass  of 
sk  John  Erpingham — vide  Caimsm^s  Brasses.  *    Sir  John 

•  Hattaf  Mveral  Smet  liad  ocouton  to  refar  Id  lUa  wodc*  p«chapt  oar  trnVtrn 
nAetB  may  be  allowed  to  bear  teatlmony  to  the  aatlqaariaB  reaeareh,  and  the  cor- 
MctDcn  of  dnwing,  wtilcb  perrade  this  pablicatioa ;  a  work  M^y  lotcr«ttaif  to  ^ 
aattqoarjf  awl  the  manoftaite;  at  throwing  madi  light  oa  the  early  hklory  of  thie 
country;  and  bearing  an  eonal  degree  of  artisacal  merit  with  the  ^  Antiqaitiei  of 
VorMk"  aad  «*  l9ocHipdy/'>y Ihe  um*  «tiM. 
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de  Erpingham,  bis  sob,  lies  buried  under  a  large  stone  at 
tbe  ^mst  end  of  the  soutk  aisle ;  the  arms  are  lost»  but  his 
effigy  in  armour  remains,  as  standing  on  a  lion — attach  cc^- 
ner  of  the  stoAe  is  the  emblem  of  one  of  the  evangelists. 
The  ErpiRghams  were  lords  of  the  manor  from  1200.*  Sir 
Thomas  E^puig^Mmi  accompanied  John,  duke  of  Lancaster 
into  Spain,  in  1399;  he  was  chamberlain  of  the  household,  &c. 
and  one  <^  those  lords  who  voted  that  Richard  11.  should  be 
put  into  safe  custody ;  he  was  a  great  favourer  of  the  Lol- 
lards, and  as  such  hated  bv  bishop  Spencer,  who  obliged  him 
to  build  the  beautiful  Erpmgham  gate,  near  the  free  school, 
of  Norwich,  as  a  penance,  but  the  king  obliged  them  to  shake 
hands  afterwards,  when  they  became  mutual  friends.  He 
mu^  befriended  the  city  of  Norwich,  and  resorted  much  to 
his  city  house  of  St.  Martin  at  the  pidaoe :  he  made  the  fine 
window  in  the  Austin  Friars*  diurch,  and  was  a  benefactcnr 
to  the  cathedraL  His  only  son,  or,  according  to  others,  his 
brother,  sir  Robert,  was  a  friar,  in  the  house  of  Friars 
Preachers,  in  Norwich.  He  was  constantly  in  all  the  wars 
of  Henry  IV.  and  V.,  particularly  at  Agincourt.  In  the  year 
1400,  Henry  IV.,  in  recompencc  for  hb  services,  gave  him 
a  messuage,  called  the  new  Inn,  near  Panics  irharf,  in  the 
city  of  London,  for  his  city  residaice ;  (this  had  lately 
been  that  of  sir  John  Beauchamp,  and  before  that  of  John 
de  Montague,  by  whom  it  was  forfeited  to  the  king^,  and 
was  loaded  with  preferment  by  his  master.  Of  him,  a  tale 
is  related  in  "  Ueywood's  Oynaikeion,'*  similar  to  that  of  tbe 
littfe  Hunchback,  who  it  may  be  remembered  being  killed, 
was  stuck  upright,  as  if  aUve,  to  the  terror  of  several 
persona,  who  each  in  turn  struck  at  him,  and  thought  they 
had  heen  his  mmrderer.  See  die  tale  of  the  Knight  and 
the  Friary  in  Cohnan's  "  Broad  Grins."  In  south  Erping- 
ham,  are  the  manors  of  south  Erpin^am,  or  Gerberge^s. 
laclosure  act,  1818. 

GREAT  HAUTBOYS  (commonly  caUedJib66fef;.  Eight 
miles.     St«  Blary  the  Virgin.     P.*  102.— The  church,  has 

*  FroliMit,  detnribes  a  dncl  which  was  fowght  hcfSore  the  king  at  Hontvraaa,  b«> 
tWMM  as  Bacllah  kidj^  attaobad  tothtdakt  of  Ireland,  called  sir  Thonaau  Haparcu, 
(Erpinghaaj  and  air  John  de  Barret.  This  duel  had  made  a  great  noUe  thnm^ont 
nrince  and  other  countries,  k  was  to  l>e  ^mgfat  wHh  Ave  coarses  of  the  lance  urn 
homt  hack,  Sve  thfosls  wiUi  swords,  aod  the  saoie  naaher  oT  strokes  wHh  dagfsn 
and  battle  axes ;  a»d  shoald  thdr  armoor  fall,  they  were  to  be  supplied  anew,  oalU 
It  were  perfect* 
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a  round  Umer,  in  it  is  an  araie  for  Richard  HaU,  and 
his  wife.  In  this  church  was  a  famous  image  of  St.  Theo- 
bald,  commonly  called  Si.  Tebbald  of  Hobhiei,  and  in  1507, 
in  the  will  of  Agnes  Parker,  of  Keswick,  is  this  item,  "I  owe 
a  pilgrimage  to  Canterbury,  another  to  St  Tebbald,  of 
Hobbies,  and  another  to  St.  Albert,  of  Cringleford."  Here 
was  also  a  chauntr^,  founded  and  endowed  by  John  Par- 
ham  ;  and  the  hospital  of  St.  Mary,  commonly  called  God*a 
house,  at  the  head  of  Hautbois  causeway,  founded  for  the 
reception  of  travellers  and  poor  people,  about  1236,  by 
sir  reter  de  Alto  Bosco.  This  house  was  licensed  by  pope 
Alexander  IV.  to  have  a  chapel  bell,  and  proper  chaplain. 
In  1312,  sir  Robert  Bainard  resided  here,  and  built  the 
manor-house,  called  Hautbois  castle,  he  having  a  license  to 
embattle  it  like  a  castle.  In  September,  1806,  a  finely  pre- 
served Saxon  font  was  discovered  in  this  church,  by  J.  A. 
Repton,  eso.,  which  is  etched  by  Mr.  Cotm'an,  for  his  "An- 
tiquities of  Norfolk  and  Suffolk.*'  Here  are  also  many 
curious  remains  of  ancient  sculpture,  obscured  by  repeated 
coats  of  dirt  and  white. 

UTTLE  HAUTBOIS.  Eight  miles.  St.  Ma^  the 
Virgin.  P.-^ .  Is  in  the  liberty  of  the  dutchy  of  Lan- 
caster, and  is  written  in  Domesday-book,  Hobuisse. — ^In  the 
church  was  kept  a  guild  of  St.  Catherine,  it  was  in  use  in 
1631,  but  is  now  totally  dilapidated  ;  it  stood  b^  the  road 
side,  it  was  not  very  small,  and  the  ruins  were  easily  traced. 

HEVINGHAM.  Nine  miles.  St.  Botolph.  P.  744.— 
Or  the  village  by  the  low  meadows.  Written  in  Domesday- 
book  Hevincham. — In  1260,  Walter  de  Suffield,  bishop  of 
Norwich,  obtained  a  charter  of  free  warren  in  all  his  de- 
mesnes here,  and  in  Marsham,  into  which  village,  this 
pianor  extended ;  and  it  was  he  who  made  it  one  of  the 
country  seats  of  the  bishops,  by  building  a  palace,  making 
a  park,  and  rendering  everv  thing  convenient;  it  being  a 
suitable  distance  from  Norwich.  In  the  church  is  a  sexagon 
font,  erected  in  the  style  prevalent  from  the  reign  of  Ed- 
ward II.  to  Richard  II.,  and  contains  some  mutilated  figures, 
surmounted  by  arches  of  the  florid  Gothic. — See  ArchesL 
VOL.  xvi,  p.  336.  In  the  chancel  are  inscriptions  to  the 
memory  of  Hobart,  Thetford,  Thome,  Deynes,  Leigh,  Scam- 
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bier,  and  Heylett.  The  latter  was  rector  of  this  parish  for 
forty-one  years,  and  died  aged  ninety-two,  on  whom  a  fu- 
neral sermon  was  preached. — See  article  Blickling.  Here 
are  the  manors  of  Ripton  Hall,  alias.  Cats  cum  Criketots, 
Keritoft,  or  Crytoft  manor.    Inclosure  act,  1800. 

Edmund  Porter,  S.T.P.,  chaplain  to  the  lord  keeper 
Coventry,  was  rector  of  this  place,  also  vicar  of  Ubbeston, 
in  Suffolk,  and  installed  prebendary  of  Norwich,  in  1627. 
He  was  bom  at  Worcester,  and  bred  m  St*  John*8,  Cambridge, 
where  he  became  fellow.  He  was  the  author  of  "  Chrbto- 
fagia,  or,  the  Mystery  of  eating  the  Flesh  and  drinking  the 
Blood  of  Christ,''  and  ''  God  Incarnate.*' 

HEYDON.  (or  ffi^A  ifotim,  the  plam  on  the  hill).  Four- 
teen miles.  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul.  P.  333.— Had  a  weekly 
market,  which  was  kept  on  the  market  g^en,  on  the  south 
side  of  the  church.  In  1581,  there  was  a  most  perfect 
extent  of  the  manor  of  Stinton  Hall,  (the  original  name  of 
of  Heydon),  and  other  adjacent  villages,  which  was  made 
by  John  Goodwin,  which  is  in  a  fine  folio  MSS.,  in  the 
possession  of  the  lord  of  the  manor,  with  an  acrostic,  in 
verses  at  its  beginning — vide  BlomefieWt  tiUi.  of  Norfolk. 
In  1581,  Henry  Dynne,  of  Heydon,  esq.,  built  Heydon  hall. 
The  church  is  a  good  regular  building,  with  a  handsome 

Xare  tower,  and  three  bells.  The  font  was  erected  probably 
ut  the  fifteenth  or  sixteenth  centuries ;  it  is  of  a  circular 
form,  standing  upon  circular  neckingps,  of  ovolos  and  cavet- 
toes,  of  the  style  which  prevailed  from  the  time  of  king  John 
to  Edward  III. — See  ArcftceL  vol.  xvi.  p.  336.  The  win- 
dows, which  are  much  defaced,  were  formeriy  adorned  with 
the  ^;ures  of  many  saints,  confessors,  martyrs,  &c. ;  and 
in  the  north  window  was  a  representation  of  some  young 
profligates,  condemned  to  the  infernal  regions,  from  which 
issued,  in  scrolls,  twelve  moral  sentences  and  a  lamentation. 
Here  are  inscriptions  to  the  memory  of  Heydon,  Kempe, 
Colfer,  Batchelor,  the  Earls,  and  Gallant.  Heydon  hall, 
in  the  style  of  Henry  VIII.,  is  the  seat  of  William  Earl 
Lytton  Bulwer,  esq. 

Erasmus  Earle,  of  the  family  of  Earle,  who  once  held 
this  place ;  one  of  the  most  able  lawyers  of  hb  time,  was 
baptized  in  1590,  sent  early  to  Norwich  school,  and  after- 
wards admitted  of  Lincoln's  inn.    He  was,  with  Thurloe, 
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made  secretary  for  the  English  at  the  treaty  of  Uxhridge, 
and,  after  senrinf^  many  offices  in  Norwich  ctty,  was  chosen 
member  during  the  lonff  parliament.  He  was  appointed 
sergeant  to  Oliver,  and  aftemrnrds  to  his  son  Richard ;  and, 
receiving  the  king*s  pardon  on  the  restoration,  he  fiHed  the 
same  office  under  the  monarchy.  He  purchased  the  manors 
of  Sail  Cawston,  and  Heydon.  He  died  in  1067.  His  son 
was,  in  1654,  sheriff  of  Norfolk,  at  which  time  his  expenses, 
at  the  Norwich  assizes  only,  were  426/.  4$.  4d. 

ING WORTH.  Thirteen  miles.  St.  Lawrence.  P.  161. 
Written  in  Domesday-book,  Inghewarda. — ^The  tower  of 
the  church  is  round,  and  has  two  bells.  The  date  of  this 
church  is  not  mentioned,  but,  from  the  style  of  an  arch 
within  it,  &c.,  we  may  conclude  it  was  built  about  the  reign 
of  William  Rufus — part  of  the  upper  part  of  the  tower  is 
more  modem.  Here  is.a  modem  Gothic  screen,  taken  from 
Aylsham  church.  The  font  is  octagon,  with  quatre  foils  in 
the  centre  of  the  shaf^. — See  Arckixl.  vol.  xvi.  p.  336.  In 
1510,  Richard  Mey,  of  Aylsham,  gave  to  the  church  of 
Ingpirorth  a  meadow^  lying  in  Bltckling,  on  the  south-west 
part  of  the  church  of  Ingworth,  abutting  on  Ingworth 
common  north,  on  this  condition,  — "That  the  chirch  reevys 
shall  find  the  shaftale,  that  is  to  say,  to  them  that  cume 
in  procession  to  the  aforesaid  chirch  of  Yngworth,  on  the 
Monday  on  the  Rogacion-dayes  sufficiently.  Also,  I  will 
that  he  that  shall  make  the  sermon  that  daye,  shall  have 
of  the  said  meadow,  iiijtf.,  to  pray  for  my  sole  and  my 
wyvys." — Inclodure  act,  1818. 

IRMINGLAND.  Thirteen  miles.  St.  Andrew.  P.  16. 
Written  in  Domesday-book  Erminclanda. — ^There  are  no  re- 
mains of  the  church  left,  the  site  being  ploughed  up.  Ir- 
mingland  hall  was  a  stately  pile  of  buildmg,  of  the  period 
of  Henry  VHI.,  (it  is  now  converted  into'  several  spacious 
tenements),  and  was,  at  several  times,  the  residence  of 
Oliver  Cromwell.  Here  are  the  manors  of  Hastings  Hall, 
Whitefoots  Hall,  and  Hastings  cum  Whitefoots :  die  latter 
manor  was,  in  1450,  vested  tn  John  Bettes,  sen.  In  1539, 
Robert  Bettes,  of  Irmingland,  was  admitted  a  member  of 
the  fraternity  of  St.  George,  in  the  tower  of  London,  to 
increase  the  science  of  shooting  with  h>ng  bows,  and  hand 
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gnns,  throughout  England,  Ireland,  Wales,  Calais,  and  the 
marshes,  by  sir  Christopher  Norris,  knight,  master  of  the 
ordinance,  &c. 


ITTERINGHAM.  Fourteen  miles.  Virgiii  Mary.  P.  334. 
The  church,  first  dedicated  to  St.  Agnes,  and  afterwards 
rededicated  to  the  Virgin  Mary,  has  a  square  tower  with 
three  belb — there  has  been  a  chapel  on  the  north  side.  In 
the  chancel,  by  the  altar,  are  two  hands  supporting  an 
heart,  on  a  label  over  it,  **  O  Bone  Jesu  esto  mihi  Jesu.*' 
and  here  are  inscriptions  to  the  memory  of  Lomnor,  Robins, 
and  Jefferies.     Here  is  Binter  manor. — Indosure  act,  1819. 

LAMMAS.  Ten  miles.  St.  Andrews.  P.  284.  With 
Little  Hautbois.  Lammas  la  Mers,  or  the  marsh,  so  called 
from  its  situation,  the  churchyard  being  washed  by  the 
Bure. — It  was  parted  from  Buxton  very  early,  and  becoming 
a  separate  manor,  a  church  was  consequently  erected  on  it, 
Lammas  was  first  granted  by  Ralf  de  Belfago,  or  Beaufoe, 
to  Osborn,  who  is  said  to  have  founded  the  church,  and  to 
have  ffiven  the  advowson  to  Holm  abbey,  which  gift  was  con- 
firmed by  Henry  II.  in  1117,  and  pope  Lucius.  In  the  church 
was  formerly  the  image  of  the  patron  sainf,  standing  in  the 
tabernacle  of  the  chancel,  in  the  east  wall  on  the  north  side 
of  the  altar,  which  was  the  station  or  place  of  the  principal 
image  in  every  church  :  under  which  the  officiating  priest 
always  stood, — ^the  rubric  of  the  communion  service  enjoining 
the  priest  to  stand  at  the  north  side  of  the  table.  Here  was 
a  guild,  &c.  The  church  has  a  low  square  embattled  tower, 
with  four  bells.  In  a  aorUi  window  is  paialed  the  last 
judgment, — the  blessed  standing  under  the  judgment-seat, 
on  the  right  hand,  with  this  over  their  heads,  "  Venite  be- 
nedicti  Patris  mei,"  over  the  wicked,  on  the  left  hand,  "  Qui 
faciunt  bta  non  pefcipiunt  regna  cdestia.  Ite  maledicti  in 
ignem  setumum.  In  other  panes  of  the  window  is  represented 
the  blessed  Virgin  feeding  the  hungry,  clothing  the  naked, 
giving  drink  to  the  thirsty,  and  entertaining  the  stranger ; 
and  Uiese  sentences : — 

Fir»C  psoe.  The  Imngry  man  Mtys — Fer  hunger  gredy. 

The  Vir^n  answers-*  Ths  to  fede  wme  n^fli*  re^dy. 

•  Now  ready. 
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Second.   The  naked  ciU  oot~     For  coldl  qnal.t 

The  Virgin  answers —  Doo  on  a  cloth  thee  wanne  wi  tfaall. 

Third.      The  thirsty  says~         For  thirst  I  cleve. 

The  Virgin  says —         Hare  drink  for  the  Lord  ye  leTc.t 

Fourth.    The  stranger  cries —     Hostel  I  crave.^ 

She  replies —  Come  wery  in  and  yon  shall  have. 


In  the  north  window  is  a  punting  of  a  priest  in  his  habit, 
kneeling,  and  this  inscription,  "Pray  for  the  sowl  of  sir 
Adam  Wvlkynson,  prest.**  Here  are  brasses  to  Dawys  and 
Bayspoof,  and  inscriptions  to  the  memory  of  Eyre,  Har- 
stone.  Sparrow,  Scales,  &c. — Inclosure  act,  1809. 

In  April,  1819,  died  at  the  age  of  one  hundred,  Mr.  T. 
Goodings,  carpenter,  of  Lanunas. 

MANNINGTON.    Thirteen  miles.    P.  16. 

Written  Manictuna  in  Domesday-book. — ^This  was  at  one 
time  in  the  possession  of  William  Lumner,  whose  son  Wil- 
liam built  the  hall,  embattled  castle-way,  according  to  a 
license  obtained  of  the  king>  on  the  battlements  of  which 
were  several  small  guns.  T^e  parish  church  is  a  small  pile, 
built  by  the  earl  of  Pembroke,  the  arms  of  the  family  of 
de  Valentia  being  carved  in  stone  over  the  door :  it  has  no 
steeple  or  bell.  On  a  stone,  with  a  brass  plate,  by  the 
south  side  of  the  altar,  is  this  inscription  to  the  memory  of 
the  wife  of  Thomas  Lougher,  who  died  in  1631 : — 

''AifAGUAMMA. 

Katherine  Longfaer, 
A  lower  taken  liigher. 

Here  lies  a  lover  of  the  Deitye, 
Embalmed  with  odoars  of  her  pietye. 
*  Here  lies  she  ?  nay — this  lower  did  aspire, 
Here  lye  her  ashes—she  is  taken  higher.' 

Mjbrbns,  PosuiT,  T.  L." 

The  following  communication,  (from  the  Phil,  Trans. 
for  January,  1718,  p.  766),  was  read  by  Peter  Ic  Neve, 
esq.,  norroy.  "  On  Tuesday,  July  23,  1717,  in  the  day- 
time, to  the  astonishment  of  those  who  were  present,  first 
one  single  oak,  with  the  roots  and  ground  about  it,  was 
seen  to  subside  and  smk  into  the  earth  ;  and  not  long  after, 

t  Call oot.  X  li^e.  §  Lodftngaiid  eBterUimnent. 
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at  about  forty  yards  distance,  two  other  oaks  that  were 
contiguous,  sunk  after  the  same  manner  into  a  much  larger 
pit,  being  about  thirty-three  feet  diameter,  whereas  the 
former  is  not  fully  eighteen.  When  the  first  tree  sunk,  it 
was  observed  that  the  water  boiled  up  in  the  hole ;  but,  on 
the  sinking  of  the  greater  pit,  that  water  drained  off  into  it 
from  the  former,  which  now  continues  dry.  The  depth 
thereof,  to  the  firm  bottom,  is  nine  feet  three  inches,  and 
the  tree  that  stands  upright  in  it,  is  three  feet  eight  inches 
in  girth,  and  its  trunk  about  eighteen  feet  long.  The  other 
two  trees  are  something  smaller.  The  soil  on  which  they 
grew  is  gravelly,  and  under  that  a  quicksand,  over  clay,  upon 
which  there  are  springs  which  fill  large  ponds,  adjoining 
Manning! on  hall,  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  distant.  The 
nature  of  the  soil  seems  to  afford  us  a  reasonable  conjecture 
of  the  cause  of  this  odd  accident.  The  springs  running 
over  the  clay,  at  the  bottom  of  a  bed  of  very  minute  sand, 
such  as  quicksands  usually  are,  may  reasonably  be  supposed 
in  many  ages  to  have  washed  away  the  sand,  and  thereby 
excavated  a  kind  of  subterraneous  lake,  over  which  those 
trees  ffrew ;  and  the  force  of  the  winds  on  the  leaves  and 
branches,  agitating  their  roots,  may  well  have  loosened  the 
sand  under  them,  and  occasioned  if  to  fall  in  more  frequently 
than  elsewhere,  by  which  means,  in  length  of  time,  the  thin 
bed  of  gravel  being  only  left,  it  became  unable  to  support 
its  own  weight  and  that  of  the  trees,  and  so  broke  in.'' 

MARSHAM.  Nine  miles.  All  Saints.  P.  624.  Or 
the  village  in  the  Marsh,  (commonly  called  Mauam,)  lies 
south  of  Aylsham. — Was  in  the  possession  of  the  families  of 
Boleyn,  Thetford,  Hobart,  Freeman,  Paston,  and  Aston;  the 
Marshams  also  took  their  name  from  this  place.  There 
were  two  guilds  held  in  the  church,  and  it  was  very  full  of 
images,  with  lights  burning  before  them.  The  tower  is 
square,  with  four  bells.  On  the  font  are  carved  the  seven 
sacraments  of  the  Romish  church,  four  saints,  four  confes- 
sors, and  St.  George  and  the  dragon^  On  the  north  aisle 
window  is  St.  Margaret  represented  standing  on  a  dragon ; 
in  the  south  aisle  windows  are  the  Apostles  with  the  creed, 
in  labels  from  their  mouths;  and  in  the  north  chancel 
window  is  represented  the  Virgin,  with 

"AVE     GRA     DNS     TECUM." 

P 
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In  die  north  aisle  windioW)  are  three  &mt  effigies  with  labeU : 

t    Saoctm  Kenelmns  Rex. 

S    Ednmndus. 

•       ■  £dw«rdiu. 

Besides  these,  are  portraitures  of  many  saints  and  con- 
fessors. The  upper,  or  clerestory  windows,  are  very  perfect. 
Here  are  tombstones  and  brasses,  for  Norton,  Attehill, 
Belknay,  Bysschap,  Oates,  Grix,  Norris,  Jeckel,  Ac.  John 
Swan,  gave  by  will  200.  a  year  to  the  poor,  his  wife  dOs. 
anno.  109S,  to  be  paid  every  Easter-Monday,  out  of  certain 
lands  in  the  parish. — Indosure  act,  1799. 


OULTON.  Thirteen  miles.  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul. 
P.  382.  Written  in  DoaiC8day4>ook  Oulsteina.— The 
church  has  a  tower  with  three  belb,  and  here  are  inscriptions 
to  the  Bells.  *  The  north  chapel  is  dedicated  to  St,  James. 
There  is  a  fine  spring  at  thb  place,  called  the  Spa — at  one 
time  much  frequented.  Here  b  Saxlingham,  Oulton  Hall, 
and  Leeches  manor. 

OXNEAD.  Nineteen  miles.  St.  Michael.  P.  53.— 
Written  in  Domesday-book  Oxeuedes.  Was  in  the  pos- 
session of  the  families  of  the  Hauteyni^  Sail,  Clo|>ton,  and 
Paston.  In  1423,  it  came  to  the  Pastons,  of  whom  there  is 
a  long  and  curious  account  in  Blomefield,  particularly  of 
William  Paston,  commonly  called  the  ^'gooa  judge,'*  who 
died  in  London,  1443.  Clement  Paston,  caUed  by  Henry 
VUL  his  diampion,  by  the  Protector  Soinerset,  his  soldier, 
by  Queen  Mary,  her  seaman,  and  by  Queen  Elizabeth,  her 
lather;  in  his  will,  ''desires  his  body  to  be  laid  in  the 
earth,  in  the  chancel  of  the  parish  church  of  Oxnead ;  his 
funeral  not  to  be  costly,  nor  over  sumptuous,  but  decent  and 
diristian-like,  according  to  his  degree  and  callioff ;  a  fair 
and  convenient  tomb  to  be  made  over  his  body,  and  his,  and 
his  wife's  arms  to  be  ennaven  thereon.  He  bequeaths  20t. 
*  to  repair  Oxnead  church ;  and  his  exec4itors  to  build  the 

•  '^  H«r«  l^e  Edmind  Bell  and  Katherio«  hla  wtfe, 

WIm Oditf'^iM,ymr%  did  live  miiB  md  wtfe, 

Thvy  had  three  eont,  mad  dmghten  three, 

Vtorwell,  oar  flrtendf  aH,  In  Heav^  we  hope  to  tee.  MM.** 

"Here  He  KattNB  flie  wyfe  of  ESMmd  Ball, 

For  her  vlrtiies  maoy  thooundk  she  did  excell. 

And  now  With  Ood,  In  Heafn,  *e  dwclK  17  Sept.  1017." 
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Bteeple  higher,  aad  in  decent  order ;  and  to  bay  aiid  dx  np 
one  new  bell,  larger,  and  of  a  greater  sound  than  those  al*- 
ready  there,  to  make  a  r«ng«  To  the  prisoners  in  Norwich, 
and  the  castle,  and  the  gaUd-halU  38/. ;  to  each  laaar  faoose 
there,  40«. ;  to  Alice  his  wife,  her  living  at  Oxnead,  for  life ; 
mentions  the  queen's  diamber,  and  to  enable  her  to  keep 
hospitality  there  for  life,  leaves  Buxton  park  mill  tithes, 
with  200/.  worth  of  plate,  his  gold  chain,  of  20oz.,  his  jew<^ 
els,  rings,  chain,  bntcelets,  and  1000/.  in  money,  with  the 
lease  of  hb  house  in  Aldermanbury,  London,*'  &c.  Sec* — 
See  Bhmefiehi.  For  an  interesting  account  of  the  domestic 
habits  of  the  Fastens,  see  Fenn's  letters.  The  church  has 
a  square  tower,  with  one  bell.  The  chancel  is  paved  with 
blade  and  white  marble,  and  at  the  east  end  against  the 
north  wall,  on  a  maible  tomb,  lies  the  effigy  of  a  man  ifi 
armour,  at  his  feet  a  pelican;  by  him  is  represented  his 
wife,  kneeling,  with  the  following  lines : — 

''  Yon  that  behold  this  stately  marble  tomb, 
And  long  to  know  who  here  entombed  lies. 

Here  rests  the  corps,  and  shall  till  day  of  doom. 
Of  Clement  Paston,  fortwate  and  wise; 

Foarth  son  to  old  sir  William  Paston,  knight. 

Who  dwells  with  God  in  sphere  of  chrystal  bright. 

Of  Bmtos*  race,  princes  he  senred  foor, 
In  peace  and  war  as  fortvne  did  command, 

Sometimes  by  aea.  aad  sometimes  on  the  shore. 
The  French  and  Scot  he  often  did  withstand; 

A  peer  of  France,  in  spite  of  all  his  betters^ 

He  took  in  fi^^t,  and  brought  him  home  in  fetters. 

Oxnead  he  bnilt,  In  wUch  he  lived  long, 
Wkh  ereat  renown  lor  feeding  of  the  poor, 

To  friends  a  friend,  of  foes  he  took  no  wrongs 
Twice  forty  years  he  lived,  and  somewhat  more : 

And  at  the  last,  i>y  doom  of  hig^  behest, 

Ris  sonl  in  heaven,  his  body  here  doth  raat.'' 

Obit  18th  Feb.  1507« 

On  the  aforesaid  north  wmU  is  a  aeat  monument  of  black 
and  white  marble,  with  tlie  bast  of  a  lady,  to  the  memory 
of  Lady  Cadierine  Bertie ;  besides  tiiis,  there  are  inscrip^ 
tions  to  the  memory  of  the  Pastons,  and  Lambert.  The 
hospital  at  Oxnead  is  fointshed  with  the  following :  "  wages 

p2 
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for  six  alms  men,  10s.  per  week,  three-hundred  faggot  wood, 
three-thousand  flaggs  for  their  fire,  to  be  brought  home  to 
them,  and  six  frize  gowns,  being  about  ibrCy-two  yards  in 
the  whole/*  Oxnead  hall,  a  brick  mansion,  with  terraces, 
fountains,  S^c,  was  built  in  the  reign  of  queen  Elizabeth, 
by  Clement  Paston,  the  fourth  son  of  sir  William  Paston, 
knight ;  it  afterwards  became  the  constant  seat  and  residence 
of  his  family.  Upon  carefully  tracing  out  the  foundation, 
some  years  ago,  and  collecting  various  information  from 
the  old  inhabitants,  who  are  now  no  longer  living,  Mr.  Rep- 
ton,  attempted  (tii  Briiton's  ArckUedural  Antiqmtie$,)  to 
restore,  in  idea,  Oxnead  to  its  original  state.  The  plan 
and  general  design  of  the  building  was  very  much  like  that 
of  Irmingham  hall,  near  Saxthorpe,  in  this  county ;  but  in 
the  present  example,  there  were  no  pediments  over  the  win- 
dows. This  house,  with  the  two  terraces,  must  have  had 
a  very  magnificent  appearance ;  the  principal  front  faced 
the  south,  whilst  the  building  on  the  western  side  contained 
offices.  The  centre  was  appropriated  to  the  hall  and 
chapel,  and  on  the  eastern  side  were  the  ball  room,  gallery, 
and  apartments  for  the  family.  At  the  end  was  a  lofly  build- 
ing, with  sash  windows,  called  the  banqueting  room,  built 
by  the  first  earl  of  Yarmouth,  to  receive  king  Charles  11., 
and  his  attendants,  in  1676.  This  room  had  an  open  gal- 
lery, and  was  lighted  bv  small  oval  windows.  The  fountain 
and  statues  which  stood  on  the  platform,  are  still  to  be  seen 
in  Blickling  park ;  the  platform  was  dmamented  by  flower 
beds,  Sec, ,  and  on  the  west  side  were  espaliers  of  fruit  trees. 
Behind  the  old  hall  and  church  were  very  extensive  woods, 
with  a  magnificent  avenue  facing  the  centre  of  the  house. 
Some  of  the  old  inhabitants  say,  that  under  the  banqueting 
room  was  a  vaulted  apartment,  which  they  "called  the  "fris- 
keting  rooms,''  probably  from  the  Italian  "fre$caii,**  a  cool 
grotto.  The  once  magnificent  seat  at  Oxnead  is  now  al- 
most taken  down,  except  one  wing,  which  probably  formed 
part  of  the  offices.  The  foundations  of  the  house,  are  yet 
sufficiently  perfect  to  see  it  was  once  in  the  form  of  an  H, 
and  was  delightfully  situated  on  the  top  of  three  terraces, 
still  in  being,  and  command  a  pleasing  view  of  the  river 
Bure.  In  1761,  Charies  11.,  his  queen,  the  dukes  of  York, 
Monmouth,  and  Bucks,  with  many  other  nobles,  rode  to 
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Oxnead,  on  Friday,  Sept.  S9th,  and  lodged  at  sir  Robert 
Pa8ton*s  *  there.     Here  is  Kevings  manor. 

Rev.  John  Hildegard,  LLD.,  commissary  to  the  arch- 
deacon of  Norfolk,  and  rector  of  Cawston,  author  of  a 
funeral  sermon  on  the  right  honourable  Robert,  earl  and 
viscount  of  Yarmouth,  baron  of  Paston,  lord  lieutenant  of 
Norfolk,  (vide  HOie)^  who  was  buried  at  Oxnead,  1683 : — 
this  sermon  was  printed  at  London,  in  4to« 

SAXTHORPE.  Fifteen  miles.  St.  Andrew.  P.  342.— 
Was  held  by  the  families  of  William  de  Valentia,  Hastings, 
Gray  of  Ruthin,  Verney,  He^den,  Cotton,  Thetford,  Scam- 
bier,  Hobart,  the  earl  of  Bridgewater,  Heyden,  and  Elvin* 
Aymer  de  Valentise,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  HI.,  built  a  lan;e 
bouse,  or  hall  here,  called  Mekil  or  Miekle  hall»  or  the 
Great  hall.  The  church  has  a  square  tower  with  four  bells, 
and  was  built  about  1490,  by  the  lord  of  the  manor; 
the  initial  letter  of  his  name.  P.,  with  a  crown  over  it,  may 
be  observed  carved  on  the  seats;  the  crown  over  it  denoting 
St.  Peter  to  be  his  patron.  John  Vaughen,  vicar,  gave 
900L  to  the  city  of  Norwich,  to  be  put  out,  free  from  interest, 
to  poor  young  tradesmen ;  and  260/.  to  the  boy^s  hospital 
in  Norwich,  on  certain  conditions.  In  1708,  William 
Sutton,  A  M.,  published  a  sermon,  preached  in  Norwich 
cathedral,  on  queen  Anne*s  accession ;  also  a  charity  ser- 
mon preached  there  in  1721.  Here  are  inscriptions  to  the 
memory  of  Deye,  Page,  Sutton,  «&c.  St.  Dunstan's  chapel 
in  Saxthorpe,  was  founded  by  Aymer  de  Valence ;  before 
this  foundation  he  had  license  in  1313,  to  have  service 
daily  performed  in  an  oratory  within  his  own  house.  The 
chapel  is  now  a  ruin,  the  site  of  which  is  in  a  close  called 
Chapel  Close.  Richer  de  Saxthorpe,  when  he  became  a 
crossed  devotee  to  the  Holy  Land,  agreed  that  Robert,  the 
tanner,  son  of  Richard  Bacon,  of  Thorpe,  should  marry  his 
daughter  Maud,  and  have  his  rents  and  estates  here ;  paying 

•  sir  Robert  Pastoo,  knt.  and  bart.,  the  eldest  son  of  dr  William,  was  born  at 
Qxoead,  Mav  90,  1031,  educated  at  Weatmiaster  school,  and  at  Trinity  college, 
Cambridge;  he  was  a  person  of  good  learning  and  travelled  In  foreign  parts,  where 
he  collected  many  cariosities.  On  Angnst  Otn,  1070,  be  was  beset  in  the  night  by 
some  Tillains,  who  shot  five  ballets  through  his  coach,  one  of  which,  went  tliroagh 
his  body,  bat  without  killing  him.  He  was  a  bargess  in  parliament  for  Castle-risiiig, 
▼iscoaat,  and  earl  of  Yannonth,  Su,  He  bnllt  tae  tnt  school  of  North  Walsbam, 
foanded  by  hto  ancestor;  and  gave  a  rich  tcnrica  of  commonion  plate  to  the  cburoh 
of  Ouwad,  and  died  March  8th,  1093. 
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Richer  six  marks  to  perform  his  joursey  if  he  went  ia  per* 
son,  or  to  any  one  that  he  should  pfoeure  to  go  and  p^orm 
his  now  for  bin;  aad  to  keep  him  and  his  wife  honourably, 
and  according  lo  their  degree,  for  life.  Here  is  Creepiags, 
Off  Laund  hall  n»anor» 

SCOTTOW.  Ten  miles.  All  Saints.  P. '434.— Written 
in  Domesday-book,  Scotohou,  the  lot  or  portbn  oa  the  hill^ 
Was  held  by  the  families  of  de  Ringisfield,  de  Scothowe,  de 
Reedham,  de  Bbaafoe,  Peverel  Bttteriag,  Framlingham, 
Dorraat,  &c.  The  ^uich  has  a  square  embattled  tower. 
In  1469»  MTiliiam  Hynde,  baried  by  the  font,  gave  a  mass 
book  of  lOi.  Taluc,  and  a  pair  of  gilt  candlesticks  of  five 
marks  value,  and  founded  a  priesi  to  sing  for  him.  Here 
are  inscriptioaa  to  the  £BLmily  of  Stubhe,  Hynde,  Blake, 
Brougham,  Robinson^  and  the  Durrant ;  the  latter  descended 
from  the  Darrants  of  Dcrbyidiire.  Scottow  hall  is  the  seat 
of  sir  Thooias  Durrant,  hart.  Here  are  the  manors  of 
Scottow,  Fenball,  Aubries,  Stubbs,  and  Gnmeys,  or  Bemeys. 

SK£YTON.  Eleven  miles.  AH  Saints.  P.  324.  Written 
in  Domesday-boak,  Scedgetuna. — ^The  church  has  a  s^pmre 
tower,  with  three  hells — the  least  of  which  was  given  ia 
1506,.  l^  Petet  Howiis,,  of  Yarmouth.  Here  are  inscriptions 
to  the  memory  of  BuUoc,  Spendloue,  and  Robert  Ring.  The 
latter  was  formerly  servant  to  William,  cadt  of  Yarmouth,  and 
was  buried  here  in  May,  1727,  ia  the  one  hundred  and  thttd 
year  of  Ihs  age.  He  had  an  entire  set  of  new  teeth,  about 
ten  yeai*s  before  his  death.  Here  are  ^e  manors  of  Sk^ton, 
aad'Whitwell  Hall,  or  Gamboos. — Indosure  act,  1814. 

The  Rev.  Philip  Francis,  A.  B.,  the  trandiator  of  Ho- 
race, &e.,  was  rector  here  in  1744.    He  died  at  Batii,  1773* 

STRATTON  STRAWLGSS.  Seven  miles.  St.  Margaret. 
P.  187.  Or  Sirrnhm,  the  street,  or  way  that  leadu  to  the 
Roman  settlement  at  Brampton. — Straiton  Strawless  was 
held  *  from  the  tima  of  Edward  L,  by  the  family  of  Mar- 
sham,  of  whom  Robert  was,  in  1560,  rector  of  this  parish. 

-  ^  I    ■ .  _— . j-ii  j'  —  -  -         - 

•  b  fir  Edward  Cl«v«^  ikaa,  Ikt  lord  Mid  teMoto  rMover«i  tbetr  rlgbt  to  all  the 
tr«aa  b«l«n|^g  to  lbe»,  growlaf  on  tlM  waatM.  by  prD«i«g^  that  they  li—mmorahly 
had  Uherty  to  pteot  o«  Hia  mmt^  aad  ta  take  dowa  and  convert  all  toch  treca  to 
their  pleasure. 
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It  is  to  be  remarked,  that  tkis  Robert  was  innliluted  to  the 
rectory  when  he  was  not  in  orders,  and  only  ia  the  sixteenth 
year  of  his  age ;  for  in  Uie  siiieteenth  Institutioa  book,  a 
dispensation  is  entered  at  length,  ooafirmed  by  the  queen,  un« 
der  the  great  seal ;  by  which,  Matthew  Parker,  archbishop  of 
Canterbory,  dispensed  with  Robert  Marshan,  of  Stratton 
Strawless,  scholar,  (ob  laudabUia  eftu  studia  qwihu  em^ieitur 
te  esse  erudiium)f  to  hold  Ihe  parish  chuxck  of  Stratton 
Strawless,  on  condition  that  he  always  goes  in  the  clergy- 
man's habit,  stays  at  Cambridge  in  pursiiiiig  bis  studies, 
and  takes  priests'  orders  as  soon  as  he  can.  Thechiuxb 
tower  is  square,  and  a  very  large  one,  but  not  carried  to 
that  height  as  at  first  designed,  by  a  third  part :  it  was  built 
in  1422,  the  old  steeple  being  decayed :  it  has  six  belte.  The 
church  contains  a  number  of  monuments  and  inscriptions, 
and  some  curious  stained  glass ;  there  were  two  guilds  in  it 
before  the  reformation,  one  was  kept  in  the  church,  to  the 
honour  of  St.  Mwrgaret ;  the  other,  in  the  south  aisle  chapel, 
to  the  Virein  Mary.  Here  were  also  images  of  the  several 
saints,  wi&  lights  burning  before  them  in  service  time.  The 
principal  image  was  that  of  St.  Margaret ;  and  always,  as 
sach,  stood  in  the  east  chancel  wall,  on  the  north  side  of 
the  altar,  so  that  the  officiating  priest  stood  directhr  under 
it.  The  nave  is  an  ancient  building,  and  in  an  arch  under 
the  north  wall,  carved  in  Derbyshire  marble,*  is  ml  effigy, 
cross-legged,  in  mail  armour ;  supposed  by  Weever  to  have 
been  a  Bardolph,  but  by  Blomdield  to  be  sir  Ralph  de 
Stratton,  the  last  of  that  name  who  was  lord  and  patron 
here.  At  the  east  end  of  the  chancel  is  a  monument,  in  no 
very  good  style,  having  the  arms  of  Marsham,  and  the 
cumbent  figure  of  Thomas  Marsham,  in  his  shroud,  leaning 
on  a  pillow,  lying  on  an  altar-tomb  of  black  marble; 
on  the  top  are  two  angels  blowing  tnlmpets ;  one  holds  a 
ehaplet  with  the  crest  and  arms  of  Marsham.  Under  this^ 
is  a  charnel-house  window,  with  human  sculls  as  seen 
through  the  bars,  with  this  motto:  ''Trophy  Mortis**' 
There  is  also  a  large  monument,  in  black  and  white  marble, 
in  the  Marshams*  chapel,  (an  altar-tomb),  on  which  are  four 
effigies,  facing  the  church:  first  Henry,  in  a  ^own,  kneeling 
on  a  cushion,  with  a  book  before  him,  and  his  hands  erect, 
as  are  those  of  the  second  figure,  Ann  Tkemilthorpe  his 
wife ;  the  third  is  Henry  their  son ;  and  the  fourth  is  Mar- 
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garet,  their  infant  daughter,  in  swaddling  clothes.  He  died 
in  1692.  Here  are  inscriptions  to  the  memory  of  Codenham 
and  Lemon.  Mr.  Thomas  Bulwer,  of  Buxton,  who  married 
a  Marsham,  gave  the  interest  of  100/.  for  the  poor;  with 
7d/.  of  it  land  in  Marsham  was  purchased,  and  the  rest 
remains  in  money.  Stratton  hall  is  the  seat  of  Robert 
Marsham,  esq. 

Robert  Marsham,  esq.,  F.R.S.,  spent  many  years  of 
his  long  life  at  this  place,  his  seat,  which  he  particularly 
attended  to  in  planting  ;  he  was  also  a  very  considerable  na- 
turalist. He  died  September  4,  1797>  at  the  age  of  ninety, 
and  was  the  author  of  **  Indications  of  Spring,  on  the  growth 
of  Trees,"  printed  in  the  Phil.  Tram.  vol.  li.  ;  find  "On 
the  Usefulness  of  washing  and  rubbing  the  Stems  of  Trees." 
ibid.  VOL.  Lxvii. 

SWANTON  ABBOT.  Eleven  mUes.  St.  Michael.  P.  424. 
Written  in  Domesday-book,  Suanetunam. — The  church  has 
an  embattled  square  tower,  and  the  font  is  a  Gothic  one  of 
a  sexagon  shape.  Stephen  Multon,  rector  in  1477,  was 
buried  in  the  chancel  of  this  church  ;  his  effigy  is  in  brass. 
He  died  in  1477.  S wanton  Abbots  is  the  seat  of  William 
Blake,  esq. — Inclosure  act^  1809. 

THWAYTt.  Fourteen  miles.  All  Saints,  P.  146.— 
The  church  has  a  round  tower.  Here  are  the  manors  of 
Skeyton  Hall  and  Somerton  Hall. 

TUTTINGTON.  Fourteen  miles.  P.  228.— Was  held 
by  the  families  of  Thirkelby,  Hastings,  Bigot,  Felbrigg, 
Windham,  Tasburgh,  and  Spelmau.  In  1214,  there  was  a 
chapel  here  dedicated  to  St.  Botolph  at  Meton-be,  in  this 
parish,  to  which  the  earls'  fair,  held  on  that  day,  belonged. 
The  church,  which  had  a  small  round  tower,  fell  into  great 
decay,  but  in  1749  was  repaired.  Here  are  inscriptions  to 
the  memory  of  the  Elwins. — Inclosure  act^  1814. 

WICKMERE.     Fourteen  miles.    St. .    P.  286. 

Was  held  by  the  families  of  Bigot,  de  Wickmere,  and  de 
Erpingham.  In  the  church  are  inscriptions  to  the  memory 
of  the  Spelmans,  Gunton,  Greenway,  <&c. ;  and  here  are 
the  manors  of  Erpingham,  Calthorpe,  alias  Uphall,  or  Dame 
Kates. 
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WOLTERTON.  Fourteen  miles.  St  Margaret.  P.  37. 
The  aDcient  family  of  Walpole,  now  seated  here,  derives 
its  name  from  Walpole  St.  Peter,  in  this  county,  where 
its  progenitors  were  settled  even  before  the  Norman  con- 
quest. The  title  of  earl  of  Orford,  which  had  been  granted 
to  the  celebrated  sir  Robert  Walpole,  in  1742,  became 
extinct  in  1797,  on  the  death  of  Horace,  lord  Orford,  a 
nobleman  dbting^bhed  for  his  refined  taste,  politeness,  and 
ingenuity.  The  title  was  then  revived  in  the  person  of 
Horatio,  lord  Walpole,  of  Wolterton,  who  was  created  earl 
of  Orford,  in  1806. 

Wolterton,  The  seat  of  the  earl  of  Orford  vras  purchased 
by  lord  Walpole  soon  afier  his  marriage ;  at  that  time  it 
consisted  of  a  small  mansion,  with  landed  property  of  not 
more  than  500/.  per  annum,  which  he  afterwards  consider- 
ably increased  by  purchase.  The  house  being  burnt  down 
during  his  embassv,  he  built  the  present  seat  ii|  1736,  which 
is  styled  in  **  Wafpole's  Anecdotes,"  one  of  the  best  houses 
of  the  size  in  England.  It  vras  built  after  the  desippis  of 
Ripley.  The  date  is  given  in  the  following  inscription, 
placed  over  the  door  of  tiie  eastern  entrance : — 

^  Horatioi  Walpole 

HasiEdes 

A.  8.    MDCCXXVU. 

inchoavit. 

A.  8.    MDCCXU 

perieeit." 

Like  most  of  Ripley's  houses,  Wolterton  is  built  with  a 
basement  story  and  offices  beneath,  and  consequently  ap- 
pears much  less  considerable  in  size  and  extent  of  accommo- 
dation than  in  fact  it  is.  It  b  nearly  a  square  pile,  three 
sides  of  which  have  views  on  the  park  and  pleasure  grounds ; 
and  to  the  fourth,  eastward,  b  appended  a  large  quadrangle, 
comprinng  the  spacious  kitchen  offices,  towurds  the  north ; 
a  handsome  domestic  chapel  to  the  south,  and  communicating 
by  an  arched  gate-house  to  the  east,  with  the  stables  and 
the  kitchen  gardens.  The  building  is  of  brick,  with  chim- 
neys, cornices,  and  dressings  of  the  doors  and  windows  in 
Portland  stone,  and  b  of  so  solid  and  durable  a  character, 
that  the  lapse  of  nearly  a  century  has  produced  no  apparent 
ill  effect  on  its  condition  or  appearance.  The  great  hall  on 
the  north  side  was  approached  by  a  lofty  flight  of  stone 
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stepSy  which f  as  ill  suited  to  the  climate  and  habits  of  Eng- 
land, were  removed  by  the  late  earl,  and  a  commodious 
entrance,  twenty  feet  square,  made  in  the  basement  story 
beneath.  The  great  staircase,  which  fills  the  centre  of  the 
building,  and  is  lighted  from  above,  is  in  a  rich  and  massive 
style  of  architecture,  and  extending  down  to  the  basement, 
senres  as  the  approach  from  the  present  entrance  to  the 
principal  apartments.  To  the  left,  on  entering,  are  the 
steward's  offices  and  parlour,  opening  to  the  east  hall ;  to 
the  right,  the  anti-room  and  breakfast  parlour,  used  as  the 
late  earl's  private  apartments.  Towards  the  south,  in  the 
centre  of  the  house,  is  the  library,  panelled  in  mahogany, 
thirty-two  feet  by  twentv-four,  containing  a  large  collection 
of  the  ancient  editions,  in  various  departments  of  literature, 
with  much  that  is  valuable  of  a  more  modern  date.  On  the 
east  side  is  the  old  dining-room,  on  the  west  the  old  draw- 
ing-room^ each  twenty -five  feet  by  twenty,  which  have  been, 
till  lately,  the  customary  living-rooms  of  the  family. 

On  the  Principal  Floor.— In  the  centre  of  the  north  front  is  the 
Great  Hall,  twenty-nine  feet  by  twenty-four  feet  six  inches,  and 
twen^  feet  high.  On  the  west  side  are  portraits  of  Horatio,  first 
lord  Wa]pole,of  Woiterton— of  his  son,  Horatio,  second  lord  Wal|>ole, 
ofWolterton.  and  fourth  lord  Walpole,  of  Walpole,  in  whom  the  title 
of  earl  of  Ortord  was  revived  in  1806,  and  of  rlorado,  late  and  sixth 
earl  of  his  lamily,  his  son  and  heir  in  parUamentary  robes,  by  Lame, 
Opposite,  a  large  Huntine  Subject,  by  Wootton,  with  portraits  of  sir 
Robert  Walpole,  with  sir  Charles  Turner  and  general  ChurchUI,  aud 
of  his  favourite  hunters  and  hounds.  In  front  of  the  door,  sir  Robert 
Walpole  in  his  robes,  as  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer— General 
Churchill  in  uniform,  and  Mr.  Charltss  Churchill,  his  son,  who,  by 
lady  Mary,  his  wife,  youngest  daughter  of  sir  Robert  Walpole,  was 
maternal  grandfather  of  Horatio,  present  and  seventh  lord  Orford. 
Disposed  in  different  parts  of  the  hail  are  some  beautiful  vases  in 
antique  marbles  and  alabasters,  as  aUo  objects  of  sculpture,  among 
which  is  a  bust,  in  bronae,  of  Napoleon  Bonauarte,  from  the  collec- 
tion of  Mons.  Denon,  and  highly  appreciated  by  him.  A  Cupid  and 
Psyche,  of  natural  size,  in  statuary,  by  Finelli^  a  work  of  great  beauty 
and  perfection ;  also  a  Venus,  the  size  of  life,  by  the  same  artist^  in 
the  manner  of  the  Venus  de  Medicis.  a 

On  the  left  of  the  hall  is  the  private  family  suite  of  the  earl  and 
countess,  containing  some  interesting  cabinet  pictures,  and  a  striking 
portrait,  in  full  length,  of  Oliver  Cromwell  in  armour.  On  the  right 
is  the  principal  Dining-room,  with  a  fine  portrait  over  the  fire-place, 
of  Caroline,  queen  of  George  II.,  in  her  robes,  by  Awuconi,  presented 
by  her  mi^esty  to  Mr.  Walpole,  on  his  completing  Woiterton,  with 
other  presentation  portraits  of  the  fiuniiy  of  George  IL;  and  in  full 
length,  in  the  panels,  portraits  of  Charles  I.  in  armour,  and  of  Georj^e 
I.,  in  his  coronation  robes,  and  George  II.  In  half  armour.    Portraits 
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also  of  Riichel  lady  Walpole,  grandroother  of  the  present  earl,  daughter 
of  William,  third  da  lie  of  Devonshire,  and  of  Harriet,  daughter  of 
general  Churchill,  wife  of  sir  Everard  Fawkner,  with  her  son,  a 
child,  (the  late  Mr.  Fawkner,  father  of  the  present  countess  of 
Qrford).    A  pair  of  fine  CoaoMHs — one  a  View  of  St.  Mark's  Ca- 
thedral,  and  the  other  a  General  View  of  the  Citv  of  Venice.   On  a 
marble  table  of  large  dimensions^  is  a  noble  bust  of  sir  Robert 
Walpole,  by  Rytbraeck^  with  the  star  of  the  order  of  the  garter  on  his 
robe.    Lord  Orford  has  recently  placed  here  the  celebrated  Land- 
scape, by  RtAeiUy  well  known  under  the  name  of  '*  Hie  Rainbow," 
late  in  the  oollection  of  Mr  Watson  Taylor,  generally  considered  as 
the  chef  d^eenvre  of  tbb  great  master,  in  the  department  of  landscape. 
In  advance  of  the  hall,  towards  the  southern  suite  of  apartments,  is 
the  great  staircase,  where,  on  a  pedestal  of  Egyptian  porphyry,  is  a 
Collossal  bust  of  Napoleon  Bonaparte,  the  only  existing  copy  of  Cano- 
Ta's  original  portrait-mo^el,  on  whidi  was  formed  the  Ideal  head  of 
the  statue  in  the  Place  Vendome.    Beyond,  is  the  saloon,  occnpyiug 
the  centre  of  the  south  front,  Sfifk.  6in.  by  25ft.  Gin.,  and  20ft.  high, 
finished  in  the  rich  and  highly  decorated  style  of  that  period  (1741). 
Between  the  windows,  are  two  fine  tables  of  oriental  alabaster,  of 
large  dimensions,  with  many  beautifal  objects  in  scnlptnre  and  in 
Dresden  porcelain.     Ov<r  the  massy   marble  chimoey-plece,  is  a 
beautiful  Portrait  of  Louis  XV.,  in  his  ^outh,  in  half  armour,  with 
the  royal  mantle  presented  by  his  miyesty  to  Mr.  Walpole,  when 
ambassador  at  Pans.    There  are  many  pictures  here  of  considerable 
merit,  among  which  is  a  fine  Rtmbnmdt^  the  subject,  a  Jew  Convert — 
Andrea  SahlKdina.    A  Sacred  Legendary  Subject    A  CanaUtti  and  a 
Weeitix^  both  of  great  excellence.     An  early  picture^  by  Opt^,  of 
Children  with  a  Dog.    Cardinal  Fleury,  by  SSgaudf  given  by  himsplf 
to  Mr.  Walpole.    An  Original  Head  of  Pope,  by  Bichardton^  and  a 
fine  Landscape,  by  Kontnck,    A  View  in  HoUand,  large  size. 

In  the  Drawing* Room,  to  the  left  of  the  saloon,  is  a  noble  chim- 
ney-piece, in  verdiiMtume^  with  sculpture  and  statuary,  surmounted  by 
a  portrait  of  Louis  XIV.  in  armour,  by  Jervas.  The  principal  pictures 
in  this  room  are— A  Portrait  of  the  Duchess  D*Ossuna,  by  Velasquez^ 
late  in  the  possession  of  lord  Radstock.    Lady  Fawkner,  by  Lioiard, 

An  Assumption,   by •    A  Dutch   Wedding,  with  numerous 

Figures,  by  an  unknown  master,  of  great  perfection  and  beauty  of 
finish.  A  Landscape,  with  Cattle— Co^^ttoiie.  A  fine  Sea  Piece,  by 
Rmftdtal.  Portrait  of  a  Queen  of  Arragon,  by  EmpoU.  An  ex- 
quisitely finished  Picture  of  Flowers,  witli  the  Head  of  our  Saviour 
in  the  centre.  In  Chiaro  Oscaro— J.  David  de  Ueem.  A  Cabinet 
Picture  ofBergkem^  in  his  finest  manner.  A  Christ  bearing  his  Cross, 
the  Virgin  kneeling  by  him,  in  fnll  size,  by  MuriUOf  brought  by  the 
present  earl  of  Orford  from  Italy,  one  of  the  noblest  and  most  effective 
prodootioBS  of  this  great  master. 

Oo  the  right  of  the  saloon,  the  state  bed  room,  and  beyond 
it  the  Venetian  dressing  room,  the  former  at  present  used  as 
a  family  dining  room,  both  hung  with  fine  Golielin  tapestry ; 
over  the  chimney-piece  of  the  former,  is  a  portrait  of  Uharles 
U. ;  Visconnt  Townshend,  the  brother  in  law  of  sir 
Robert  Walpole,  in  the  robes  of  the  garter ;  and  of  the  lat- 
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ter  sir  Robert  Walpole,  in  privy  coancillor'ti  robes.  Tbe 
bed  chamber  floor  above»  is  approached  by  the  great  stair- 
case, aod  contains  ample  and  commodious  suites  of  bed 
chambers  and  dressing  rooms,  finished  in  the  massy  and 
rich  style  of  the  period  in  which  this  house  was  built. 

The  park  is  of  considerable  extent,  and  lately  much  en- 
larged on  the  north  side ;  the  timber  both  of  beech  and  ocJc, 
principally  planted  by  the  first  lord  Walpole,  and  alluded  to 
oy  him  in  a  very  interesting  letter  published  in  his  life,  by 
Coxe,  from  the  Walpole  papers,  (140  volumes  folio  in  M  S. 
preserved  at  Wolterton,)  are  now  of  noble  dimensions.  On 
the  north  side  of  the  house,  stands  the  dilapidated  parish 
church,  with  its  tower  round  below  and  octangular  at  top : 
it  ibrms  a  picturesque  ruin  embedded  in  lofty  hollies ;  on  the 
south  side  is  a  bold  terrace  with  a  parapet  surmounted  by 
urns ;  and  a  g^arden  in  corresponding  character  is  now  forming 
under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Gilpin:  from  thb  the  ground 
slopes  to  the  edge  of  the  lake,  a  bold  and  handsome  expanse 
of  water,  richly  clothed  on  each  side  with  wood  ;  and  com- 
bined as  it  is  in  the  distance  with  the  fine  mass  of  Blickling 
woods,  forms,  when  viewed  from  the  south  side  of  the  house, 
as  rich  and  striking  a  piece  of  park  scenery^  as  any  thing  we 
have  in  this  county.     

EYNSFORD  HUNDRED. 


So  called  from  some  ford  over  the  river  £yn,  which  was  (as 
is  said)  at  Reepham.  It  is  bounded  on  the  N.  by  the  hun- 
dred of  Holt ;  on  the  S.  by  the  hundred  of  Mitford ;  on  the 
S.  £.  and  N.  £.  by  the  hundreds  of  Taverham  and  South  £r- 
pingham;  and  on  the  W.  by  the  hundred  of  Launditch. 
The  river  Wensum  that  rises  at  West  Rudham,  and  passes 
by  Fakenham,  enters  this  hundred  near  Guist ;  runs  S.  to 
Bintry,  £lmham,  and  Billbgford,  where  there  is  a  bridge 
of  one  arch  (repaired  by  the  county)  over  it,  and  where  the 
river  runs  very  broad  ;  thence  in  a  S.  £•  direction  it  dirides 
Belaugh  from  £lsing,  passes  by  Lyng  and  Lenwade  bridge, 
and  enters  the  hundred  of  Taverham  at  Attlebridffe,  joining 
the  Yare  about  a  mile  below  Norwich.  The  windmg  of  this 
river  from  Lyng,  where  it  is  broadest,  is  through  the  vil- 
lages of  Morton,  Ringland,  and  Costessey,  on  the  one  side ; 
and  the  town  of  Attlebridge,  Taverham,  and  Hellesdon,  on 
the  other.    This  hundred  extends  N.  to  Thuming,  and  from 
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Thuraiiig  to  Ringlaiifl  S.,  a  distanoe  of  abeut  twelve  miUs. 
Bimtry  bounds  it  on  the  W.,  and  Sail  on  the  £.,  a  distance 
of  seven  miles.  Near  Lenwade  bridg^e  a  streimi  falls  in 
that  rises  between  Corpusty  and  Wood  DalHng ,  and  passes 
by  Heydon,  Sail,  Reepham,  and  MTitchingham. 

ALDERFORD.  Eight  miles.  St.  John  the  Baptist.  P.  45. 
The  churdi  has  a  square  tower,  with  three  bells, 

BAWDESWELL.  Twelve  miles.  Ail  Saints.  P.  600. 
Was  held  bj  the  families  of  Montchensys,  Valence,  Has- 
tings, Oreys,  Sometset,  Cordel,  Winwood,  Pitfield,  and 
Lombe.  The  church  has  a  square  brick  tower,  with  five 
bells ;  it  was  for  many  years  in  ruins,  but  repaired  about 
1778.  In  the  church  was  a  chapel  of  our  Lady,  and  here 
is  an  inscription  to  the  memory  of  Eglington.  Bawdeswell 
is  the  residence  of  Mrs.  Lloyd. — ^Inclosare  act,  1808. 

BELAUGH  (Byhugh  or  Belegu).  Thirteen  miles.  Vir- 
gin  Mary.  P.  93. — ^Was  held  by  the  families  of  Mordaunt, 
Corbet,  and  Bendish.  The  Church  has  a  nave,  and  a  chancel^ 
with  one  belt ;  and  here  are  inscriptions  to  the  memory  of 
Bendish  and  Corbet.  At  the  old  village  called  B<»ck,  was 
an  hospital,  founded  by  William  de  Beck,  for  poor  tra- 
vellers, who  were  to  be  entertained  one  night ; — there  were 
thirteen  beds  for  this  purpose.  On  the  site  of  this  hospital 
the  Cokes  built  a  good  seat,  as  appears  from  their  arms 
over  the  church  porch. 

BILLINGFORD.    Fourteett  miles.    St. .    P.  24B. 

The  church,  consisting  of  a  north  and  south  aisle,  has  a 
square  tower,  raised  on  an  octangular  elevation ;  it  has  two 
bells.  This  village  is  in  the  great  road  to  Lynn.  The  river 
from  Fakenham  passes  it,  near  the  sixteen-mile  ^lone,  over 
which  is  a  bridge,  built  and  repaired  at  the  expence  ef  the 
county.  Here  were  the  guilds  of  St.  Mary  and  the  Trinity, 
to  one  of  these  ^e  church  was  probably  dedicated. 

BWTRY.     Eighteen  miles.    St. .     P.  383.— This 

town  is  totally  omitted  in  Blomefield  and  Parkins*  account  f>f 
the  hundred  of  Eynefefd;  nor  is  it  mentioned  in  the  Maffna 
Briitmnm,  but  not  forgotten  in  a  history  of  this  county 
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printed  by  Grouse,  for  M.  Booth,  Norwich,  1781.  Its  his^ 
tory  is  so  much  connected  vrith  that  of  Twyford,  Foulsham, 
and  Foxley,  that  little  more  may  be  said.  Here  are  the  ma- 
nors of  Hastings  and  Bintry.  By  an  indenture,  dated  May 
5th,  1608,  (James  I.  6.)  Thomas  Holl  conveyed  it  to  sir 
Edward  Coke,  knight,  lord  chief  justice  of  the  common 

Sleas,  in  consideration  of  625/.,  the  manor  of  Hastings  and 
lintres,  with  sundry  lands,  sheep-walks,  and  premises,  and 
this  estate  now  continues  in  the  Holkham  family,  Thomas 
William  Coke,  esq.,  being  lord.  There  is  also  another  ma- 
nor in  this  parish,  now  in  the  possession  of  Christ *s  college, 
Cambridge,  stvled  "  Bintry  on  the  part  of  Chrisfs  coliege,** 
Bintry  is  divided  from  EHmham,  by  the  Wensum,  and  lies 
on  the  road  from  Fakeaham  to  Norwich. 
Inclosure  act,  1796. 

BRANDISTON  and  GUTON.  Nine  miles.  St.  Nicholas 
and  St.  Swithin.  P.  91. — ^Was  held  by  the  families  of  Fastolf 
and  Paston.  The  church  has  a  round  tower.  In  a  window 
of  the  church  is  the  figure  of  St.  Nicholas,  under  it  is  re- 
presented a  woman  kneeling,  in  a  scarlet  gown  and  a  girdle 
of  gold,  with  this  label :  ''  Serve  Dei  Nicholae  mei  Christo 
memor  esto."'  In  another  window  the  history  of  the  good 
Samaritan.  The  church  of  St.  Swithin-,\in  Langetot  manor, 
has  a  square  tower,  vnth  four  bell»r  Here  are  Bintry, 
Hastings,  and  Langetot  manors.     £      ',»;4»c  A.- 4,:    ]*\^.,  w 

ELSING.     Thirteen  miles.     St. .     P.  374.— 

Was  held  by  the  families  of  de  Foliot,  de  Hastings,  and 
Brown.  The  church  has  a  square  tower,  with  five  bells.  In 
the  east  viindow  of  the  chancel  are  the  portraitures  of  sir 
Hugh  de  Hastings,  and  the  lady  Margaret,  his  wife,  who 
built  the  church.  Sir  Hugh  is  represented  on  his  knees,  in 
armour,  with  his  tabard  of  arms  over  it :  his  lady,  also 
kneeling;,  has  on  her  gown,  with  her  arms;  each  person 
supporting  with  both  their  hands  a  church,  thus  setting 
forth  themselves  as  the  founders.  Under  these  figures  arc 
the  arms  of  Hastings  and  Foliot.  Here  is  also  a  superb 
brass  to  their  memory ;  he  and  his  wife  are  represented 
under  a  Gothic  canopy :  he  died  in  1347. — ^vide  Carter*$ 
Ancient  Sculpture,  and  Cotman*8  Braue$,  In  the  midst  of 
the  chancel   lies  a  large  marble  gravestone,  whereon  has 
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been  a  rim  of  brass^  with  an  inscription,  how  spoiled,  the 
conclusion  of  it  only  remaining,  viz. — *'  Cum  Pater  Ave." 
On  this  is  the  portraiture  of  a  knieht,  in  complete  armour, 
a  lion  at  his  feet,  with  the  arms  of  Hastings  over  his^hea^l; 
two  angels  support  his  helmet.  Under  this  tomb  is  the  fol- 
lowing inscription,  **  In  gwowe  worchipe  yis  churche  hath 
been  wrowt  by  Howe  de  Hastyng,  and  Margaret  hys  wyf.'* 
On  an  altar-tomb,  on  the  north  side,  with  the  arms  of 
Brown,  sabie ;  three  lionels,  pa$$ant  in  bend ;  between  two 
double  cottises,  argent^  impaling 

*^  Here  lyeth  dame  Anne,  sir  Anthony  Browne  hU  wife, 
In  hope  of  ressurrection  auto  life ; 
Whose  lively  working  Faith  by  Charity, 
Deserves  an  eTerlastlns  memory. 
Seventy- two  years  she  lived,  a  blessed  adge, 
And  finished  in  peace  her  pilgrimadge. 

She  died  5th  October,  162S. 

Two  blessed  babes,  her  sonnes,  wilh  her  doe  lye, 
Francis  the  one,  the  other  Anthony ; 
Where  reste  they  three  till  latter  daye 
Shall  rayse  them  up  to  endless  joye." 

Here  is  also  an  altar-tomb,  deprived  of  its  brasses  and  in- 
scription ; '  from  the  incision  in  the  stone,  the  letters  seem 

to  have  been  very  ancient,  ** Enterre  :  Fut :  comfrare  : 

Manour :  Saint  Fravnces bovrle,     gist  :    jci : 

DE  ky:  alme,  dev:  ett:  mercy/'  Probably  in  me- 
mory of  some  Franciscan  friar,  rector  here.  In  this  church 
are  also  inscriptions  to  the  Bemeys,  the  Browns,  and  the 
Hardys.  Elsing  hall  is  the  seat  of  Mrs.  Elaton  Browne. 
Died  on  the  24th  of  December,  1815,  Mrs.  Mary  Dye,  of 
EUsing,  aged  one  hundred  and  one  years. 

FOULSHAM.  Eighteen  miles.  The  Holy  Innocents. 
P.  835. — Was  held  by  the  families  of  Mareschal,  Lovell,  and 
^stley.  The  church,  which  has  a  square  tower,  with  live 
bells,  was  built  by  one  of  the  lords  Morley,  who  held  this 
manor,  about  1489.  It  was  much  damaged,  about  forty 
years  since,*  but  was  afterwards  fully  repaired.     On  the 

•  A  tcrrlbto  tre  at  Uilt  iniall  town,  happened  In  Jane  177f ,  which  conramed  foar^ 
teen  dweUlng-hontct :  also  the  chnrch,  coancci,  and  steeple,  leavUig  only  the  bare 
walb  standing.  The  inhabitants  were  reduced  to  the  greatest  misery;  many  had  not 
time  to  save  their  money  or  apparel.  The  damage  was  estimated  at  leTeral  thousand 
ponnds.  A  collection  was  made  and  a  play  performed  at  Norwich,  for  the  bcneBt  of 
the  enhai^  saflierers. 
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north  side  of  the  chancel  if  a  monument  for  sir  Thomas 
Hont;  he  is  represented  in  armour^  and  his  three  wives 
kneeling  behind  him ;  with  the  following  inscription : — 

"  Here  lyeth  interred  the  body  of  air  Thomas  Hont,  knight,  lord 
and  patron  of  this  chnrch,  who  died  Janaary  5th,  1616,  and  gave 
101.,  /or  €V0r,  towards  the  maintenance  of  the  oreans  of  this  chara  ; 
5Sf.  4d,/br  iver^  to  the  poor  of  Hilderston,  in  this  county ;  and  SOL 
per  annum,  fn  ever,  to  the  poor  of  the  worshipful  the  Company  of 
Fishmongers,  Sic.  dec.  Sec/* 

In  the  chancel  windows,  &c,  are  several  arms,  and  here  is 
a  neat  stone  font  (with  a  wooden  cover)  which  opens  below, 
and  therein  are  pamted  the  four  Evangelists.  In  the  church- 
yard is  an  altar-monument  of  stone,  about  six  feet  long,  and 
about  three  feet  high,  and  round  this  the  following  inscrip- 
tion, in  Saxon  letters^  which  has  been  engraved  by  order  of 
the  Society  of  Antiquaries : 

"  Rob, ART   Col    Les    Cec.  i.  ly.    His    Vyf." 

Each  letter  has  a  coronet  over  it.  The  words  thus  fancifully 
divided,  record  the  memoiy  of  Robert  Colles  and  Cicely 
his  wife,  of  whom  nothing  more  is  known,  than  the  former 
was  witness  to  a  deed  of  Ralph  Bateman,  who  lived  in  the 
twentieth  year  of  Henry  VIII.  Here  was  the  g^ild  of  the 
Holy  Trinity.  Edmund  Ryx  wills  to  be  buried  in  this  church, 
in  1504;  gives  to  the  new  guild  of  Jesu,  6$.  Qd.,  and  20/. 
to  the  repair  of  the  church ;  and  that  **  the  boke  of  the 
service  of  the  Transfiguration  of  Christ,  be  bought  on  my 
coste;  and,  whatsoever  it  coste,  a  chrismatory  of  silver ;  and 
one  acre  of  land  to  keep  his  obit.*'  Here  was  also  St.  Ca- 
therine's guild,  the  lights  of  St.  Catherine,  St.  Mary,  St. 
Nicholas,  St.  Peter,  and  St.  Margaret.  Alo  a  famous  image 
of  St.  Botolph,  and  a  pilgrimage  to  it,  in  1506.  Here  are 
the  manors  of  Swantons,  Walsingham  Priory,  and  Creak 
abbey. — Inclosure.act,  1811. 

Thbmilthorpe  is  a  hamlet  belonging  to  this  town. 

Richard  de  o*  Folsham,  was  a  great  favourite  of 
Arundel,  archbishop  of  Canterbury.  He  was  a  native  of  this 
place,  was  much  in  the  pope*s  court  at  Rome,  and  very  con- 
versant with  John  XXII.,  to  whom  he  wrote  many  epistles, 
twenty-eight  of  which  be  published,  in  one  volume,  besides 
divers  others  in  another.    He  flourished  about  1410. 

John  Foulsham,  a  native  also  of  this  place,  was  a  prior 
of  the  Carmelite  monastery  in  Norwich,  and  provincial  of 
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all  England.  He  was  D»D,  of  Cambridge^  an  excellent 
logician,  well  deserving  the  praise  given  him  by  Pitt.  Bale 
^^sayth,  that  indeed  he  was  a  doctor,  and  none  of  the 
meanest,  for  by  his  chopping  of  logic  he  could  turn  hlsck 
into  white,  men  into  asses,  uid  school  divinity  into  natural 
philosophy.*^  He  wrote  many  learned  treatises,  (as  you 
may  see  in  Pitfs),  He  died  in  the  time  of  the  great  pesti- 
lence, 1S48,  bv  which  upwards  of  fiftynMven  thousand 
persons  perished. 

FOXLEY.  Fifteen  miles.  St.  Thomas.  P.  250.— Was 
held  by  the  fieimilies  of  de  Valence,  earl  of  Pembroke,  de 
Somerset,  and  Cordell.  The  church  has  a  square  tower, 
with  three  bells.  Here  was  Hie  guild  of  St.  Thomas  and 
his  tabeniadc-^Indosure  act,  1814. 

GUIST  (or  Geue;.  Eighteen  miles.  St.  Andrew.  P.  308. 
Here  was  a  chapel  bekoging  to  the  cAiurch,  called  Geis* 
thorpe  chapel,  d^icated  to  All  Saints,  a  hamlet  belonging 
to  Guist.  The  church  bas  a  square  tower*  and  here  are 
inscriptions  to  the  memory  of  Wiggitt*  Wicks*  and  Warner, 
&c.,  to  the  former  are  monuments,  particularly  to  Robert, 
in  a  very  poor  st^le.  Here  is  Caley  or  Sduth  Hall,  Luton- 
fee  or  Geist  Regis  manor. — Indosure  act,  1813. 

GUESTWICK.  Fourteen  miles.  St.  Peter.  P.171.— 
Is  about  three  miles  to  the  east  of  Wood  Bailing.  The 
church,  which  was  granted  to  tbe  abbey  of  Wattham,  by 
Everard  de  Geiste,  consists  of  a  nave,  with  a  north  and 
w>uth  aisle ;  it  has  a  square  tower,  with  one  bell,  there  were 
two  more  wlndi  were  sold  in  1733.  The  nortb  door  has 
no  porch,  but  a  pheina  m  in  the  wall  on  the  west  side.  The 
site  of  the  steeple  is  at  the  east  end  of  the  north  aisle, 
joining  to  the  chancel,  bnih  of  Hunstanton  rockstone ;  but 
this  belonged  to  the  old  church,  built  in  a  cathedral  or  con- 
yentical  manner,  and  was  in  the  middle,  between  the  nave 
and  the  choir,  wHfa  ardtes  to  pass  throu(^.  In  the  window 
"of  the  soudi  aisle  is  the  portraiture  of  a  physician  adminis- 
tering physic  to  a  person  sick  in  bed,  wim  these  words : 
*'  ill  tablet  /  pyne. — Trott  in  Ood  and  here  is  medicine/' 
Also  a  person  naked,  with  the  words  "  For  ceUe  1  quake/" 
— a  woaran  bringbg  apparel  is  made  to  say,  **  Erne  here 
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elothet  and  warm  to  make.'*  The  portraiture  of  St.  John, — 
'' S'cs  Johannes,**  and  these  arms,  ermine;  a  chief  in- 
dented, gulcBf  Brome;  and  argent  on  a  bend,  guies;  three 
mullets,  .Or.;  impaling  Brome,  (probably  the  builder  of 
this  aisle) ;  a  gravestone  with  ''  Orate  p,  o  t  a.  Johis.  at 
hyUe  cujus  d  i  ^,  Sfc.**  In  the  window  of  the  north 
aisle  is  represented  the  martyrdom  of  St.  Edmund  the 
king,  by  the  Danes  shooting  him  ^c. ;  and  their  own  king, 
or  leader,  falling  down  dead  before  him.  Also  a  represent- 
ation of  the  circumcision — a  boat  by  the  sea  shore — a  man 
lying  dead  by  the  shore,  a  king  and  several  persons  viewing 
the  body — with  a  woman  in  a  red  habit,  and  underneath, 
''  Hie  jacet  corpus  Jacopi  Sup  CoUem,"  a  benefactor  to,  or 
builder  of  this  aisle.  In  the  north-west  end  of  the  chancel 
is  a  monumental  effigy,  in  a  good  style  of  sculpture,  for 
a  plate  of  which,  see  Cotman^s  Architec.  Antiq.  of  Norfolk. 
Here  are  inscriptions  to  the  memory  of  the  Bulwers.  Upon 
two  sisters-in-law,  who  died  at  this  place  in  1702,  is  the 
following : 


**  Under  this  stone,  hi  easy  slnmber  lies, 
Two  dusty  bodies  that  at  last  shall  rise.' 


» 


Mr.  William  Godwin,  author  of  "An  Enquiry  con- 
cerning Political  Justice,  &c.**  '*  The  Adventures  of  Caleb 
Williams,*^  the  "  Life  of  Geoflfry  Chaucer,"  and  "  Memoirs 
of  Maria  Wollstoncroft  Godwin,*'  &c.  <^c.  &c.,  is  a  native 
of  this  place.  He  is  the  son  of  Mr  Godwin,  who  was  a  mi- 
nister of  a  congregation  of  dissenters  here.  His  grandfather, 
Edward  Godwin,  was  a  dbsenting  minister,  and  contem- 
porary of  Watts,  Bradberry,  Barker,  and  Neale.  Mr. 
William  Godwin  was  educated  by  a  country  schoolmaster, 
near  Guestwick ;  and  afterwards  removed  to  Norwich,  under 
a  private  tutor,  and  from  thence  to  the  dissenters'  school, 
Hoxton,  where  he  was  for  five  years,  under  the  tuition  of 
Drs.  Kippis  and  Rees,  adopting  the  doctrines  of  Calvin, 
though  his  masters  were  followers  of  Arminius  and  Arrian. 
In  177B,  he  began  to  officiate,  as  minister,  at  Stowmarket, 
Suffolk,  where  he  continued  until  1782.  At  length  he  laid 
aside  the  clerical  character,  with  a  determination  to  pursue 
literature  as  a  profession.  In  1797,  he  was  united  to  Miss 
Wollstoncroft,  who  died  the  same  year.  His  second  marriage 
took  place  in  1801.     Some  years  since  Mr.  G.  opened   a 
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bookseller's  shop,  ia  Skinner-street^  London,  where  he  has 
pobUshed  many  very  useful  works,  (vide  CalentL  ofAuikors), 
some  of  which  were  written  under  the  signature  of  William 
Baldwin,  esq. 

HACKFORD.    Eleven  miles.     St. P.  643.— 

Was  held  by  the  families  of  de  Vaux,  Manners,  Heyden, 
and  Hunt.  The  inhabitants,  in  the  time  of  the  common- 
wealth, refused  to  billet  a  party  of  Oliver  Cromwel's  troops, 
because,  in  the  route  brought  by  the  commanding  officer,  the 
town  was  called  **  Reif-ham,"  and  not  Hackford.  At  Hack- 
ford  is  the  residence  of  the  Rev.  John  Bedingfield  CoUyer. 

HEVERINGLAND.  Nine  mUes.  St.  Peter.  P.  174. 
Written  in  Domesday-book,  Heveringalanda. — ^Was  held  by 
the  families  of  de  Gyney,  Halse,  Haydoa,  Hyme,  and  Fel- 
lowes.  The  priory  was  dedicated  to  the  Virgin  Mary,  St. 
Michael,  and  St.  Lawrence,  and  stood  about  a  mile  off  the 
church.  There  was  a  stone  porch  encircled  by  a  plantation 
bv  Mr.  Hyme ;  near  the  south  end  of  the  park,  on  the 
Norwich  road.  Sir  Roger  Bilney  built  the  north  aisle  of  the 
diurch,  and  was  there  buried  under  a  marble  gravestone, 
ornamented  with  his  effigy  in  brass,  and  about  the  rim  of  it 
this  inscription ; 

^  Sr  Rocer  de  Bylney  gytt  id 
Bleu  de  S  Alme  eit  mere! 
Et  prie  qnelaue  le  veyont 
Ke  en  memolre  le  avont.'' 

Also  inscriptions  to  the  memory  of  Hyme  and  Butflower. 
Here  are  the  manors  pf  Heveringland,  Bilney  or  Holveston's 
Monntjoy. 

HINDOLVESTON.  Eighteen  miles.  St.  George.  P.  7M. 
(Vulgo  Hildenion).  Written  in  Domesday-book,  Hindol- 
seston. — ^The  church  has  a  tower,  with  four  bells.  In  1445, 
John  Swift,  of  this  town,  gave  a  legacy  to  the  building  of 
the  new  tower. — ^Indosure  act,  1811. 

KERDISTONE  (or  Cardeii<m  cum  Reepham).    Eleven 

miles. — St. .    P.  160. — ^Here  are  the  manors  of 

Burgolions,  Calthorpes,  and  Kerdistone. 

Q 
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LYNG.  Eleven  miles.  St.  Clement.  P.  661.— Is  si- 
tuated OB  the  Wensum,  that  rises  at  West  Radham,  and  rams 
by  Fakenham  to  Norwich.  It  is  two  miles  west  of  Lenwade 
bridge,  and  six  east  of  Dereham.  Here  is  a  paper  mill,  the 
warehouses  of  which,  containing  great  quantities  of  paper, 
were  unfortunately  burnt  down  in  177B.  From  this  paper 
mill  the  river  enlarges  itself,  and  in  a  beautiful  meandering 
stream  pursves  its  oturse  through  the  mead«fws  to  Lenwade 
bridge,  ten  miles  from  the  city  of  Norwich.  This  river 
parts  Lvng  from  Sparfaam,  and  rises  at  West  Rndham,  in 
the  hundfed  of  Gallow,  passes  Gate*s-end  and  Bromesthorpe, 
and  divides  Tatterford  from  Hellhaughton ;  then,  in  a  north 
direction,  it  passes  between  Doughton  and  Sherford,  and 
runs  east  to  Fakenham,  which  it  passes,  and  pnmnes  its 
course  by  Ryburgh,  south  to  Bintry,  Elmham,  and  Bil- 
Ungford*  sixteen  miles  from  Norwich ;  thence  by  Belangh,  in 
a  south-east  direction,  through  the  meadows  before  the  seat 
of  Mrs.  Lloyd,  to  Lyng,  to  Lenwade  bridge,  and  Attlabridge; 
parts  Taverham  from  Easton  and  Costessy,  and  so  runs 
between  HeUesden  and  Hetgham  to  Norwich,  where  it  falls 
into  the  Yare  a  litlk  faek>w  the  city.  In  the  seventeenth 
of  Edward  III.,  sir  John  de  Norwich  had  licence  to  make 
castles  of  his  manor-houses  at  Lyng,  Ac.  Lyng  was  held 
by  the  families  of  Denny,  the  earl  of  Yarmouth,  and  lord 
Anson.  The  church  has  six  bells.  Solomon  Leach,  gave 
10s.  for  a  sermon  to  be  preached  yearly,  on  the  Sunday  after 
All  Saints  day ;  and  12</.  weekly,  in  bread,  i^c,  to  poor 
widows. — Inclosure  act,  1806. 

MORTON,  (alia*  Hblminoham).  Seven  miles.  St. 
Majrgaret.  P.  168u — Morion,  now  called  Morton  on  the 
hill,  was  anciently  a  hamlet  belonging  to  Helmingham,  and 
held  by  the  families  of  Southwell  and  Helwys.  The  tower 
of  the  church  b  round.  Here  were,  at  the  survey,  two 
chunrches;  one  belonging  to  Hefaningham,  and  the  other, 
qKMit  probaUy,  to  this  town.  In  the  chapel,  on  the  north 
side  of  the  church,  is  an  altar-tomb,  with  the  following 
inscription : 

**  Here  Iveth  the  body  of  Thomss  Sooth weN,  cts*,  lecond  son  of 
sfa'  Richard  Southwell,  of  Wood-Riung,  in  Norfolk,  knight,  deceased^ 
whieh  Thomas  Bred  mmtarried,  with  the  good  love  and  reputation  of 
all  men,  imtil  the  ags  of  sixty  years;    and  so  departed  this  Hfb 
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on  April  fttb,  1609,  being  lord  of  tbe  manor  and  kaHder  of  tlie  caj^ital 
manaioD-house  thereapon." 

In  an  arch  against  the  north  wall  is  an  ancient  monument, 
having  a  cros^  cut  in  wood,  but  without  any  inscription. 
At  Morton  is  the  house  of  Thomas  Trench  Bemey,  esq. 

Indosure  act,  1822. 

The  Rev.  Robert  le  Gricb,  rector  o{  this  place,  a  very 
elegant  Greek  and  Latin  scholar,  was  bom  about  the  y^ar 
1730.  He  abounded  in  peculiar  oddities,  and  unhappy  in- 
ixrmities,  as  well  as  in  many  excellencies.  His  fEttfa^r  died 
when  he  was  very  young ;  and  hb  fate,  as  to  worldly  mat- 
ters, appears  to  have  taken  its  colour  from  his  early  situation 
and  eifaication.  His  mother,  a  woman  of  great  sense,  but 
unhappy  spirits,  superintended  his  youth&l  studies.  He 
went  as  a  day  scholar  to  Norwich  free-school,  which  was 
at  that  time  kept  by  a  gentleman  patronized  by  the  then 
Blickling  family,  through  whose  interest  he  had  obtained 
that  school.  In  solitud^  and  retirement,  without  a  father 
to  direct  his  steps,  hard  though  irregular  reading  was  the 
whole  occupation  of  young  Le  Grice  by  day ;  and,  at  night, 
he  woald  steal  out  and  spend  his  midnight  hours  with  some 
low  associates^  and  in  pursuits  unworthy  of  his  station. 
This  was  the  manner  in  which  he  passed  his  early  years. 
But,  even  in  after  life,  when  his  connections  were  very 
few,  so  great  was  his  wit  and  humour,  and  the  learning 
he  dbplayed  at  the  social  meetings  of  his  friends,  that, 
however  prudent  in  themselves  they  might  be,  they  could 
not  be  induced  to  separate  themselves  from  him.  He  was 
adniitted  at  Cuius  college,  1744;  A.B.,  1748;  and  A.M., 
1762 ;  was  admitted  a  feUow  of  that  society,  1753.  After 
having  been  ordained  deacon  in  that  chapel,  by  bbhop 
Grooch,  1762,  he  was  ordained  priest,  by  bishop  Hayter, 
September  23,  1763,  and  instituted  by  him  to  Ums  rectory 
of  Morton,  in  this  county,  on  the  presentation  of  Mrs.  Ca- 
therine Helwys,  whose  niece  his  elder  brother,  Charles  Le 
Grice,  e§q.,  had  married,  and  by  whom  the  estate  of  Morton, 
which  was  lately  purchased  by  Thomas  Tendi  Bemey,  esq., 
came  into  hb  fainilY.  From  the  time  of  his  induction  to 
Morton  he  resided  m  Norwich,  and  applied  himself  so  ar- 
dently to  literary  studies  as  to  gain  a  thorough  knowledge 
of  the  productions  of  most  authors,  both  in  the  dead  and 
living  languages,  the  beauties  of  whkh  few  co«iM  more 
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ably  discriminate,  or  more  vividly  retain.  Horace  was,  how« 
ever,  his  most  admired  author,  without  an  edition  of  whose 
works  he  never  walked  out ;  and  his  fondness  for  pedestrian 
exercises  Was  so  great,  as,  generally,  to  keep  him  on  his 
feet  ten  hours  a  day,  serving  curacies  by  choice  six  miles 
distant  from  Norwich,  in  oroer  that  he  might  walk  to  them. 
He  was  the  author  of  many  elegant  detached  paraphrases 
in  prose  and  verse,  and  of  a  sermon  preached  at  Wymond- 
ham,  at  a  visitation  of  the  clergy,  upon  the  faults  of 
education,  which  was  much  admir^ ;  but  he  never  could 
be  persuaded,  even  by  his  most  intimate  friends,  to  publish 
anything.  Towards  the  close  of  life,  this  gentleman  ex- 
hibited an  admirable  specimen  of  a  sincere  religions  feeling* 
After  the  day  had  been  spent  in  his  usual  literary  pursuits, 
he  would  resist  the  most  pressing  invitations  to  join  in 
social  meetings  with  those  whose  conversation  he  most  ad- 
mired, and  after  eating  of  a  cake  only  for  his  dinner,  with 
a  draught  of  eold  water,  would  address  himself  to  his  maker 
in  humble  prayer,  and  so  resign  himself  to  rest ;  and  at  an 
early  hour  would  rise  fresh  and  vigorous  to  his  daily  amuse- 
ment ;  thus  exhibiting  an  amazing  strength  of  resolution, 
which  could  break  alt  the  old  associations  in  hb  mind,  and 
enable  him  from  the  rank  bed  of  vice  to  produce  plants 
of  virtue  and  religion.  He  died  at  his  house  in  Norwich, 
April  1,  1790,  in  about  the  sixtieth  year  of  his  age. 

REEPHAM.  Eleven  miles.  St.  Mary.  P.  345.— Sir 
John  de  Vaux*s  lordship  of  Hackford  extended  to  this  town. 
He  obtained  in  the  fifth  of  Edward  I.,  a  charter  for  a  weekly 
market,  on  Saturday ;  and  a  fair  on  the  eve-day  and  mor- 
row after  the  feast  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul.  The  town, 
which  is  small,  stands  on  a  rising  ground,  a  brook  running 
at  the  lower  end  of  it,  that  comes  from  Brandiston,  is 
called  the  Eyn,  and  empties  itself  into  the  Wensum,  by  Wit- 
chingham.  It  is  in  the  enclosed  country  very  fertile  in 
barley,  and  gave  name  to  a  family ;  of  which  Richer  de 
Refham  was  an  eminent  citizen  of  London,  in  the  thirtieth  of 
Edward  I.,  and  who  in  the  sixth  of  Edward  H.,  had  a  grant, 
or  confirmation,  of  the  manor  of  Stamford  Ryvere,  in  Essex ; 
and,  in  1310,  was  lord  mayor  of  London.  The  town  of 
Reepham  is  remarkable  for  three  churches  beins  erected  in 
one  cemetry;  viz.  its  own  church,  Whitwell,  and  Hackford. 
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Two  of  these  are  still  standing,  but  that  of  Hackford  was  long 
since  burnt.  The  church  of  Reepham  has  a  square  tower, 
and  stands  east  of  Whitwell  church.  In  the  chancel,  &c.y 
are  inscriptions  to  the  memory  of  Robotham»  Storkey,  Ro- 
binson, Heyward,  and  Gardiner.  In  the  said  chancel,  before 
the  rails,  is  a  marble  stone,  with  a  brass  for  William  de 
Kerdistone  and  his  lady  (1391) : — the  latter  is  represented 
with  a  reticuluted  head  dress. — ^Vide  CotwuLn*$  Brasses.  Un- 
der an  arched  monument,  raised  against  the  north  wall 
of  the  chancel,  lies,  on  stone-work  carved  as  a  rock,  a 
knight  Templar,  of  the  Kerdistone  family,  in  armour,  with 
his  hands  and  legs  crossed,  and  a  lion  at  his  feet ;  on  the 
base  of  the  monument  are  the  effigies  of  six  boys  and  four 
girls — these  fijrares  are  coloured. — ^Vide  Sioihard^s  Effigies. 
On  the  side  of  the  canopy  are  the  arms  of  Kerdiston,  the 
inscription  gone.  Here  also  was  a  famous  image  of  the 
Virgin  Mary,  to  which  pilgrimage  was  made. — See  article 
Crostwick.  This  church  serves  also  for  the  village  of 
Kerdistone,  as  belonging  to  the  same  lordship.  There  was 
fonnerlv  a  chapel  at  this  latter  place,  which  stood  in  a  close 
on  a  hill  called  the  Chapel  close;  no  part  of  which  is  now 
standing,  the  ruin  having  been  carried  away  at  different 
times  to  build  and  repair  neighbouring  houses.*  Some  low 
boUow  ground  may  be  observed  where  it  b  said  was  a  moat, 
&c.  Probably  here  was  the  manor-house  and  chapel  of  the 
Kerdistons. 

RoBBRT  HuMSTON,  minister  of  Reyfham,  Norfolkshire, 
was  the  author  of  "  A  Sermon  preached  at  Reyfham,  Norf. 
22nd  September,  1688,  and  eftsoons,  at  request,  published, 
&c.     Text,  Heb.  3,  v.  iii.'*    London,  1689-1691,  8vo. 

Richard  West  all,  R.  A.,  painter  in  oil  and  water  co- 
lours, was  bom  in  this  town,  in  which  he  was  placed  for 
some  time  with  an  attorney.  He  afterwards  went  to  London, 
and  took  lessons  of  drawwg,  from  one  Simpson,  and  was 
apprenticed  to  an  engraver  of  plate,  and  afterwards  com- 
menced portrait  and  historical  painter.  Besides  his  larger 
productions,  Mr.  Westall  has  contributed,  with  other  British 
artists,  to  spread  the  celebrity  of  the  English  name  on  the 
continent,  as  designers  of  book  plates,  thousands  of  which 
are  sent  abroad  and  eagerly  bought  up  by  foreigners,  from 

•  TUrty-OM  C«lto  wtrt  dM  ip  iMre  in  a  deep  cUy,  1747. 

Se«  Arehml.  p.  114,  vol.  ri. 
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whom  at  one  time  we  were  obliged  to  apply  for  prodactioiis 
in  this  department  of  art.  He  is  the  authcMr  of  "  A  Day  in 
Spring,*'  with  other  poems ;  and  the  brother  of  William 
West  ALL,  landscape  painter  .^ — See  Calend.  of  Amikon. 

RINGLAND.    Six  miles.    St.  .    P.  286.— 

The  charch  has  three  aisles  and  a  chancel,  with  a  sqaare 
tower,  and  five  bells.  In  the  east  window  of  the  north  aisle, 
several  persons  are  represented  kneeling  before  a  cracifix  ; 
and  with  labels,  "  8'ca  Triniitu  unns  Dens  miserere  nolns,*^ 
Underneath,  **  Orate  pro  fratrib  et  sororib  giide  8'ce  TWnt- 
tatis  qui  fieri  feceruni  isiam  fenestram.**  In  this  church  was 
also  the  guilcis  of  St.  Mary  and  St.  Peter,  and  mention  was 
made  in  1467,  of  a  cloth  to  cover  the  image  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  in  this  charch.  John  Atmere,  of  Ringland,  in  1606, 
wills  **  that  the  heir,  or  purchaser  of  his  haul  place,  shall 
fVnde  a  light  of  wax  brennyng  before  the  high  rode,  as  other 
Jights  are  kept  in  the  said  charch,  perpetual.**  Here  are 
inscriptions  to  the  memory  of  the  Le  Neves,  among  which 
is  one  to  Peter  Le  Nere,  norroy,  king  at  arms. — Vide  article 
Witchingham.  In  a  house  called  Blackbern^s  house,  was 
the  coat  armour  of  John  Salisbury,  D.  D.,  jpUes,  a  licm 
rampant,  between  three  crescents,  impaling,  argeni^  a  foss 
between  three  mullets,  sable,  Barrett ;  he  was  dean  of 
Norwich,  bishop  of  the  Isle  of  Man,  the  last  prior  of 
Horsham,  and  was  married.  Here  is  Brockdish  manor. 
Died,  in  June,  1797,  aged  one  hundred  and  two  years,  Mrs. 
A.  Ames,  of  Ringland. 

SALL  (or  Saul).  Eighteen  miles.  St  Peter  and  St. 
Paul .  P.  245.  Lies  about  two  miles  to  the  right  of  Reqpham . 
— The  Negouns  were  lords  of  this  manor,  in  the  reign  of 
king  John,  from  whom  it  came  to  the  Brigg^,  Fountains,  and 
Hases,  ^c.  The  church  is  a  stately  pile,  built  chiefly  of 
freestone,  and  in  the  form  of  a  cathedral ;  erected  at  the 
expence  of  some  lord  in  the  reig^n  of  Henry  VI.,  probably 
de  la  Pole,  duke  of  Suffolk,  whose  arms,  quartered  with 
those  of  Wingfleld,  are  in  the  east  window  of  the  chapel. 
In  the  pavement,  on  a  flat  stone,  is  this  inscription,  *'  Oraie^ 
p  d  i  a  Simonis  Boleyn^  Capellani,  qui  obt,  3  die  imemis 
Avgi,  1482.  Hie  jacet  Galjred  Boleyn,  qui  obt.  25  die 
mensit  Marty,  1440,  et  Aticie  Uxor  ejus  et  puer  or  suorum 
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quorum  mk  ab^*'  Sfc,  On  the  square  tower  of  this  church,  at 
the  west  end,  are  carved  the  arms  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul^ 
of  the  cmcifiiion,  Sec. ;  of  Brews,  aad  Maaleby,  &c. — the 
two  latter  were  benefactors  to  this  work.  This  tower  b  so 
lofty,  as  to  be  seen,  on  a  clear  day  with  a  good  telescope, 
from  Boston  church,  in  Linoolnshire.  Here  are  inscriptions 
to  the  menM>ry  of  Howman,  Ryghtwys,  Earle,  Boleyn,  and 
a  brass,  with  the  skeleton  figure  of  John  Brigge,  1454. — 
See  CotwMm's  Braues,  Here  are  the  manors  of  Nugouns, 
Hows,  Walsingham  Priory,  Sal  Rick  Hail,  and  More  Hall. 
Stinton  was  a  village  or  township,  in  the  time  of  the  con- 
queror, although  now  a  lordship  and  farm  in  Sail,  of  which 
sir  John  de  Brews,  Townshend,  Brown,  and  Earl  were  lords ; 
irom  whom  tt  came  to  the  Bulwers.  Here  b  Sail  house,  the 
oeat  of  sir  Richard  Paul  Joddrel,  hart. 

John  Riohtwisb  (or  RitwysB),  a  celebrated  gram- 
marian, was  bom  here,  and  educated  at  Eton,  from  whence 
he  went  to  King  s  college,  in  1606.  He  was  first  usher,  and 
afterwards  second  master  to  Lilly,  whose  daughter  he  mar- 
ried, and  whom  he  succeeded  as  head  master  of  St.  Paul's 
school.  He  died  in  1532.  Rightwise  performed  in  the  play 
(of  which  he  was  the  author)  of  "  Dido,'*  before  carainid 
Wolsey ;  and  he  was  the  author  of  ''An  Improvement  of 
Lilly's  Grammar.''  Antwerp,  1533.  See  Chalmers Biog.  Diet* 

SPARHAM.  Twelve  miles.  Virjin  Mary.  P.  330.— 
Granted  at  the  conquest  to  Godne  the  king's  steward. 
The  church  has  a  square  embattled  tower  at  the  west  end 
of  the  nave,  with  five  bells,  and  here  are  inscriptions  to  the 
memory  of  Robert  and  Alys  Gyggs,  with  their  effigies  in  brass. 
Sparham  has  a  handsome  parsonage-house,  near  the  church, 
which  stands  well,  and  looks  upon  the  gpreat  road  from 
Lvnn  to  the  city  of  Norwich,  from  the  former  place  it  is 
distant  twenty-nine  miles.  Here  are  the  manors  of  Stewkey, 
or  Stifkey  HaU,  Sparham  Hall,  and  Mautebys  Hall. 

Act  for  inclosing  lands  here,  1806. 

SWANNINGTON.  Eight  miles.  St.  Margaret.  P.  365. 
Was  held  by  the  families  of  the  Giffords,  the  Clares,  and 
the  Gawdys. 

THURNING.  Fifteen  miles.  St.  Andrew.  P.  112.— 
The  church  has  a  square  tower,  with  three  bells,  but  the 
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chancel  b  down.  Here  is  an  inscription  to  the  memory  of 
Elwin.  Thuming  manor  is  the  seat  of  Marsham  £lwin»  esq., 
in  whose  possession  are  the  following  paintings,  vis. — 

An  Infant  St  John — Lionardo  da  Vinci.  A  Fowler  refreshing — 
Morlllio.  The  LyiDC-in  Lady— Metia.  A  Dnteh  Schnyt— Back- 
hnyien.  Shipping— VanderYelde,  jnn.  Garden  Scene— rWeesinz. 
A  Flemish  VUlage— Stolberg.  Portrait  of  Lady  Lee— Lely.  Sopho- 
nisba— Casali.    An  Interior— Ostadc.    Fish— Vandyke.    Birds,  See, 

TWIFORD.  Fifteen  miles.  St.  Nicholas.  P.  82.— The 
church  is  without  a  steeple,  but  there  is  in  the  churchyard 
a  little  turret,  containing  Uiree  bells.  In  the  church  is  the 
following  inscription : 

**  Sacred  to  the  memory  of  Henry  Framirgham,  esq.  who  by  his 
last  will  cave  iOOOI.  to  endow  an  hospital,  for  ten  poor  men,  in  Lynn 
Regis,  of  which  town  he  was  twice  mayor,  as  he  was  also  hi^h-sheiiff 
of  Uie  county  of  Norfolk.  He  departed  this  life,  Noveml»er  S9, 1710, 
in  the  seventy-third  year  of  his  age.  Here  also  lieth  the  l>ody  of 
Bridget  his  wife,  who  died  March  Snd,  1719,  aged  seTenty-elght* 
Tills  monument  was  erected  by  Dame  Johanna  Seaman,  wife  of  sir 
Peter  Seaman,  only  child  and  heir  to  her  father." 

WESTON  (or  We$i(m  LongMeviUe).  Eight  mUes.  All 
Saints.  P.  392.  Is  parted  by  the  Wensum  from  Lenwade. 
The  family  of  Rookwood  held  large  possessions  here  at  an 
early  penod ;  they  descended  from  John  Rokewode,  who 
was  escheater  of  Norfolk  and  Suffolk  in  the  forty-ninth  of 
Edward  III.,  and  was  living  at  Euston,  in  Suffolk,  in  the 
tenth  of  Richard  II.  Firmine  Rookwood  is  said  to  have 
built  Weston  hall.  The  church  has  a  tower,  with  five  bells, 
and  in  it  are  inscriptions  to  the  memory  of  Lamb,  the 
Rookwoods,  &c.  Here  are  the  manors  of  Longuevilles, 
T^e  Hall,  Aldenham,  Lions,  and  Lenwades.*  Weston  house 
is  the  seat  of  Hambleton  Thomas  Custance,  esq. 

The  Rev.  Gloucester  Ridley,  rector  of  Weston,  who, 
in  1763,  preached  in  this  church  a  sermon  **  On  the  Bless- 
ings of  Religion  in  Civil  Society,"  was  descended,  collaterally, 
from  bishop  Ridley.    He  was  born  at  sea,  in  1702,  on  board 

•  In  OrosgroTe'i  Norwich  Gasette,  for  Aagntt  10,  irM,la  the  following  intelligence : 

"  I  have  an  aocoant  that  at  Weston,  in  Norfolk,  are  a  new  pair  of  stocks  set  npf 
with  the  following  merry  inscription  npon  them** :— > 

"  There  is  Wutom  Wood, 

If  yon  wish  to  go  tluwigh  it 
Yon  may  have  a  goide, 
For  the  Jasticc  allows  it." 
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the  Gloucester,  East-IndiamaD,  to  which  circumstance  he 
was  indebted  for  hb  Christian  name.  He  was  educated  at 
Winchester  school,  from  which  he  went  to  New  college,  Ox- 
ford, and  eminently  distinguished  himself  as  a  poet  and  an 
hbtorian.  For  a  great  part  of  his  life  he  had  no  other  pre- 
ferment than  the  small  college  living,  at  Weston,  and  the 
donative  of  Poplar,  Middlesex,  where  he  resided ;  to  these 
his  college  afterwards  added  Romford,  in  Essex.  He  was 
made  D.  D.  by  diploma,  and  presented  by  archbishop  Seeker, 
to  a  golden  prebend  in  Salisbury  cathedral ;  and  died  in  1774. 
He  published  *'  De  Syriacanim  novi  foederis  versionum  indole 
atque  usu,  dissertatio,**  occasioned  by  a  Syriac  version, 
which  with  two  others  were  sent  to  him  nearly  thirty  years 
before,  by  one  Mr.  Samuel  Palmer,  from  Amida,  in  Mes- 
opotamia. He  was  also  the  author  of  the  *'  Life  of  Bishop 
Ridley,"  and  «  A  Review  of  Phillips*  Life  of  Cardinal  Pole.*' 
He  wrote  some  sermons,  &c, — See  Chaimer's  Biog.  Did. 

WHITWELL.  Eleven  miles.  St.  Michael.  P.  414. 
Alias  Grambons  manor.  In  the  twelfth  of  king  John  a  fine 
was  levied  between  Philip  de  Gyney,  of  a  mill  in  Whitwell, 
which  Maud  de  Gyney,  mother  of  William,  held  in  dower, 
whereby  it  was  granted  to  William  and  Maud,  and  the  heirs 
of  William  ;  who  granted  license  to  Philip  and  his  brother 
Fraiy,  to  build  a  mill  in  Hackford,  with  a  watercourse  to 
it,  through  the  lands  of  the  said  William  in  Hackford  and 
Whitwell,  of  the  breadth  of  six  feet,  and  five  feet  deep ; 
and  by  a  deed,  without  date,  William  de  Gyney  confirmed 
to  his  brother  Roger  the  grant  which  the  lady  his  mother 
had  given  him  of  an  acre  of  land,  with  a  messuage,  late 
Ralph's,  by  the  chapel  of  St.  Nicholas,  in  WhitweU,  to  be 
held  of  the  said  lady,  during  her  life,*  and  after  of  him.  The 
church  has  a  tower,  with  five  bells,  and  a  clock ;  and  here 
are  inscriptions  to  the  memory  of  the  Messengers,  Wigget, 
and  Mousey.  The  church  stands  in  the  same  cemetry  as 
that  of  Reepham.  On  the  south  side  of  the  church  is  a 
chapel,  with  the  arms  of  Vaux  on  the  stone-work,  and  in 
the  church  windows  are  the  said  arms,  with  those  of  lord 
Ross.  Here  is  the  manor  of  Ross.  Whitwell  hall  is  the 
residence  of  Mr.  Lemon. 

Messbnoer  Monsby,  M.  D.,  of  eccentric  memory  was 
proprietor  of  Whitwell,  in  1781.  He  was  bom  in  1693,  at 
a  remote  village  (query  WhitweU)  in  this  county,  of  which 
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his  father  was  rector,  bat  at  the  revolution,  by  decUniBg 
the  oaths  he  forfeited  his  preferment.  He  was  of  St.  Mary's 
hatl,  Cambridge,  where  he  spent  five  years,  asd  then  studied 
physic  some  time  under  sir  Benjamin  Wrench,  of  Norwich; 
from  which  latter  place  he  went  and  settled  as  a  physician 
at  Bury  St.  Edmunds,  Suffolk,  and  died  at  the  age  of  ninety- 
two,  physician  of  Chelsea  hospital.  Dr.  Monsey  was  inti- 
mate with  sir  Robert  Walpole,  Garrick,  Hogaith,  and  the 
wits  of  his  time ;  and  his  jokes  are  to  be  met  with  in  every 
jest-book.  By  way  of  ridiculing  family  pride  he  used  to 
relate  that  the  first  of  his  ancestors,  of  any  note,  was  a  ba- 
ker and  dealer  in  hops,  a  trade  which  enabled  him,  with 
some  difficulty,  to  support  a  large  family.  To  supply  an 
urgent  demand  he  robbed  his  feather-beds  of  their  contents, 
and  supplied  the  deficiency  with  unsaleable  hops;  a  few 
years  afterwards,  a  severe  blight  universally  prevailing,  hops 
became  very  scarce,  and  excessively  dear ;  the  remainder  of 
the  joke  is  obvious — the  hops  of  course  were  sold  :  and  this 
circumstance,  he  used  to  say,  raised  his  family  from  obscurity. 

WITCHINGHAM  (magna  and  parva).  Ten  miles. 
St.  Mary  and  St.  Faith.  P.  666.— The  church  of  Great 
Witchingham  was  anciently  a  rectory  granted  to  the  priory 
of  Longueville,  in  Normandy,  by  Walter  Gifford,  earl  oif 
Bucks.  This  edifice  has  a  square  tower,  with  two  bells  ;  and 
here  are  inscriptions  to  the  memory  of  the  de  Wychinghams. 
Sir  William  de  Wychingham  was  lord  in  the  reign  of  Ed- 
ward III.,  Serjeant  and  judge  of  the  Common  Pleas,  in 
1363,  by  his  will  he  was  buried  in  the  south  aisle  of  Great 
Witchingham  church,  which  he  had  butU,  Here  also  lie  the 
Le  Neves,  and  in  the  chancel  is  the  following  inscription: 

'*  Here  lyeth  Oliver  Le  Neve,  esq.,  a  faithful  lobject  of  the  king ; 
an  obedient  son  of  the  chnrcfa ;  a  stoat  patron  of  Justice ;  and  a  tme 
lover  of  his  coontry :  no  friend  to  popery  or  presbytery,  bat  a  lealovs 
assertor  of  tlie  church  of  England,  as  the  nearest  to  primitive  Christ- 
laoity,  and  the  very  sanctuary  of  the  English  interest,  liberty,  and 
property.  He  was,  for  his  intellectuals,  of  a  most  sound,  solid,  deep, 
and  piercing  judgment ;  for  his  monds,  of  a  most  prudent,  sober,  grave, 
just,  generous,  and  every  way  obliging  vertuoas  conversalion,  but 
wherein  he  eniinently  excelled,  and  was  therein  constant  to  his  death, 
which  was  January  21,  1078,  and  in  the  seventy-eighth  year  of  his 
age.  May  his  posterity  immortalize  his  name  by  the  imitation  of  his 
vertues.  Vir  bonus  est  hie  qui  nt  leges  patriae,  sic  sacrum  reHgkniem 
firmitir  excota&t."* 

•  One  inscription  to  the  Le  Neve's,  «tatea  that  they  were  oMrrled  fUly'tfiret  yean. 
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Here  are  also  inscrtpttOBs  to  the  memory  of  Gardiner,  Play  • 
ter,  Bird,  Foster,  aad  the  foUowing,  to  the  memory  of  the 
first  wife  of  general  Fitzroy,  was  written  by  the  poet  Jer- 
ningham : — 

To  the  memory  of 

Cathbrinb  Hauohton.  wife  of 

Lieatenant-Colonel  the  Honorable  Wiluam  Fitzrot, 

yonngest  brother  of 

Ckorge  Ferdinand  Lord  Sonthampton, 

mnd  only  sister  to 

Sir  SUnon  Hanghton  Clarke,  Bart. 

She  died  on  the  16th  of  April,  1808: 

And  was  buried  in  the  family  vaolt 

at  Easton,  in  Suffolk. 

Were  nature  to  record  the  mommfal  tale, 
Might  she  not  thas  her  recent  loss  bewail : — 

**  Thy  pleasing  form  I  rais'd  from  beauty's  mould, 
While  thy  fond  parent  saw  thy  charms  unfold. 
As  on  some  flow'ret  of  attractive  hue, 
Descends  at  eve  the  pure  celestial  dew ; 
So  virtne  on  thy  identic  spirit  stole, 
And  on  thy  spotless  bosom  breath'd  her  soul. 
From  the  chaste  shrine  in  Hymen's  hallowed  dome, 
Thou  brought'st  connubial  love  and  friendship  home, 
And  when  an  offsprias  claim'd  a  mother's  part. 
How  glow'd  affection  m  thy  feeling  heart* 
Yet  in  the  bloom  of  every  gift  atUrd, 
Crowned  with  whate'er  the  expansive  wish  required ; 
While  the  young  hours  still  smiling  as  they  past. 
O'er  thy  gay  mom  a  varying  splendour  cast, 

fthf€ 


O'er  this  bright  scene  with  Fell  resolve  imprest. 
Death,  death  advanced— let  sorrow  speak  the  rest 


tf 


On  a  screen,  in  a  poor  style,  and  of  a  more  modem  date 
than  the  church,  dividing  the  nave  from  the  chuicel,  is  the 
following  quaint  inscription : 

''CHRIST  KATES  THE  PASCALL  LAMBE,  A  SIONB  TO  BEE 
OF  THE  HEW  OOVENANTS  MOST  SACRED  TIE; 
HIS  FLESH  HE  GIVES  FS  T'BATB  AND  BLOVD  TO  DRfKKB, 
AND  WHEN  WE  DO  FT,  BIDS  FS  ON  HIM  TOINKB.'* 

In  this  church  is  an  altar-piece,  the  subject  of  which  is 
the  Lord*s  supper,  painted  in  black  and  whtte,  and  in  a  good 
style.  Also  a  gravestone  in  the  side  aisle  to  the  memory 
of  Thomas  AUeyn,  of  Witchingham,  (Magna),  gent. ;  who 
died  Februajry  3rd,  1650,  and  his  two  wives ;  wHh  the  arms 
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of  AUeyn ;  p  bend   sinister  frappe  argent  and  sable,  si% 
marUetts  oounterchangedy  and  this  distich: 

*^  Death  here  advantage  hath  of  life  I  Bpye — 
One  husband  with  two  wives  at  ooce  may  lye.** 

At  the  east  end  of  the  south  aisle  was  a  chapel  belonging  to 
Strete  hall.     In  the  windows  of  the  church  were  the  arms 
of  the  earls  of  Clare,  Mortimer,  &c. ;  and  here  is  an  ancient 
stone  font.    At  the  east  end  of  the  church,  on  the  outside, 
is  a  mural  tomb  with  a  bust,  and  an  inscription  to  the  me- 
mory of  Mary,  the  wife  of  James  Peterson,  who  died  in 
1748 ;  also,  another  to  the  memory  of  her  husband,  who 
died  in  1772.     In  1566,  an  inventory  was  made  of  such 
goods  and  implements  as  belonged  to  this  church,  when 
there  were  found  **  a  pix  and  six  pix  cloths ;  two  pair  of 
chalyse,  one  parcel  gylte ;  a  pix  of  silver,  to  here  in  the 
^09Xf  gylte ;  an  altar-cloth  of  lynning  upon  the  altar,  and 
an  herse  cloth  of  domyse  for  the  altar ;  a  cope  of  red  satten, 
and  a  vestment  of  the  same ;  three  abbes ;  two  old  vest- 
ments ;  two  corporas  casys,  with  one  cloth ;  a  sacryn  bell ; 
two  surplesses,  and  two  rochetts ;  a  pair  of  censors,  and  a 
holy  water  stopp ;  a  chrysmatory ;  a  messe  book ;  a  manuel; 
an  antiphoner ;  a  baud  cloth  with  a  pendon ;  an  old  blew 
herse  cloth ;  and  a  blew  vestment  of  right  satten.^'    We  also 
find  there  were  **  six  copes,  the  best  of  red  velvet  and  the 
image  of  our  Lady  and  the  Holy  Ghost  in  the  cope ;  the 

next  of  silver,  wrought  with  gold ;  another  of 

white  branched  damask ;  one  of  black  velvet,  ^c. :  a  crymsy 
deacon  and  subdeacon  velvet ;  a  St.  Nicholas  cope ;  a  vest- 
ment of  crymsy  velvet,  with  images  of  gold  ;  a  red  velvet 
one,  a  black  velvet  one,  &c. ;  a  cloth  of  white  lynen  for  the 
font ;  two  hand  bells ;  a  silver  censor,  &c. ;  for  every  altar 
two  latyn  candlesticks,  and  for  the  high  altar  four ;  a  stayned 
cloth  before  the  altar,  paynted  of  the  Assumption  of  our 
Lady ;  also  paynted  cloths  to  hang  before  other  saints ;  a 
lynen  cloth  before  the  rood  loft,  and  one  to  cover  the  rood ; 
the  veil  doth ;  the  sepulchres  timber;  twenty-four  candlesticks 
of  latyn,  for  the  rood  loft,  &c.*'  Here  are  the  manors  of 
Longueville,  Wychinghams,  Middletons  Halls,  Bretons  and 
Cley,  and  Strete  Hall.  Here  is  Witchingham  Street  hall, 
the  seat  of  Charles  Tompson,  esq. — Inclosure  act,  1809. 

Lenwade^  the  way  to  Len  or  Lynn,  seems  to  have  been  a 
hamlet  of  Witchingham.    Lenwaden  bridge  in  this  town,  was 
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found  at  a  general  sessions  held  at  Norwich^  January  lOth, 
1653,  to  be  a  county  bridge,  to  be  repaired  by  the  county. 
The  following  specimen  of  rustic  poetry,  was  composed 
long  before  the  march  of  intellect  was  thought  of: — 

**  The  lamentation  of  great  and 
little  WIchingham  for  tlie  lost  of 
tiidr  teacher  he  his  a  tU  and 
la^  blead  and  a  modret  preas 
her  if  tiiis  heare  Chance  to  tke 
a  ride  to  Repham  or  to  casen  the 
little  Cheldren  cryt  alood  tak 
ere  hare  corns  the  fiting  person 
a  pleas  in  nelsons  fleet  1  think 
hed  sate  all  in  the  seat  of  war 
A  bosons  mate  with  his  rottan  he 
jamp  aboQt  to  keep  the  mean  in  or 
if  in  this  Law  he  do  persist  and  nott 
the  same  Refrein  he  will  for 
ever  m  the  day  that  ere  he 
see  Tom  pain.''* 

Thomas  Jeans,  D.  D.,  rector  of  this  parish,  is  the  au- 
thor of  a  sermon  "  On  Church  Discipline.'*  Lond.  1791. 

In  Little  Witchinoham  church,  which  is  dedicated 
to  St.  Faith,  is  a  crucifix,  on  the  south  side  of  the  aisle. 

Henry  Wichinguam,  D.  D.,  of  Oxford,  a  famous  scho- 
lar, died  in  1447. — See  Bale  and  Pitts, 

John  Breton  alias  Britton,  bishop  of  Hereford,  was 
bom  at  Witchingham.  He  was  doctor  of  canon  and  civil  laws, 
by  whose  skill  and  learning  many  controversies  and  debates 
were  reconciled,  both  in  church  and  state ;  was  also  very 
learned  in  the  common  laws  of  this  realm,  and  wrote  a  large 
volume  of  "  De  Juribus  Anglicanis,*'  the  honour  whereof 
was  in  the  king's  name,  and  is  a  valuable  book  to  this  day. 
He  died  May  12th,  1275.  He  is  frequently  mentioned  m 
the  reign  of  Henry  HI. 

John  Norris,  esq.,  founder  of  the  Norrissian  professor- 
ship of  Cambridge,  settled  here.  He  was  the  only  son  of 
John  Norris,  esq.,  of  an  established  family,  possessing  large 
property  in  this  county.f    His  father  died  at  a  very  early 

*  Tlib  «l«fiuit  philipic,  nippfMed  to  hiive  be«n  written  by  the  Tillage  batcher,  wm 
fooBd  peiated  on  a  Uinp>poet,  aboat  twenty  yeart  aince. 

t  John  Norrto,  ctq.  of  Witton,  boaght  priVlly  the  reversion  of  this  estate,  with  eight 
Htm  apon  It,  for  5w.,  of  John  Keve,  a  blacltsmilh,  of  London.  OliTer  Le  Mere 
having  no  sons,  and  It  being  entailed,  it  came  to  his  brother.  Peter  Lt  Keve,  esq. 
■orr^,  who  died  wtthoot  Ismm,  so  that  at  length  the  hehrs  of  llorris  posMtsed  It,  in 
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ptriod  of  life,  kavmg  by  hk  wife  (a  Suffolk  lady,  of  the 
name  of  Carthcw)  the  subject  of  this  memoir,  asd  a  daughter. 
Mr.  Norris  was  educated  at  Eton  school  for  some  years,  and 
afterwards  fellow  commoner  of  Cambridge,  (it  is  believed  of 
Trinity),  where  he  was  much  esteemed  for  his  learning, 
abilities,  and  great  integrity.  When  he  kft  Cambridge,  he 
settled  at  Great  Witchingham,  al  which  place  he  built  a 
mansion-house.  In  175B,  he  married  Elisabeth  Playters,  a 
granddaughter  of  sir  John  Playters,  of  Satterly  hall,  Suffolk, 
bart.,  by  whom  he  had  one  sou,  who  died  in  his  infancy. 
Mrs.  Norris,  who  was  a  very  beautiful  as  well  as  amiable 
woman,  died  in  1709,  in  her  twenty-eighth  ^ear,  after 
having  in  vain  sought  to  recover  her  health,  in  Lisbon.  She 
returned  to  England,  apparently  recovered,  and  her  loss  so 
afflicted  Mr.  Norris  that  for  a  time  he  was  inconsolable ; 
about  four  months  after  he  wrote  a  most  elegant  and  pa- 
thetic memorial,  expressive  of  his  grief,  which  he  dbtributed 
among  his  particular  friends :  he  originally  intended  it  for 
the  press.  He  never  afterwards  visited  Witchingham,  where 
he  had  generally  resided,  and  the  house  was  chiefly  pulled 
down.  The  part  now  standing  is  stiM  called  Witchingham 
old  hall,  and  is  in  the  possession  of  Peter  Le  Neve  Foster, 
esq.  To  divert  his  mind  he  began  to  build  at  Witton,  in 
this  county ;  but  his  melancholy  subsiding,  and  having  no 
family,  a  circumstance  never  regretted  by  him,  he,  in 
May,  1773,  married  Charlotte,  fourth  daughter  of  the  late 
honourable  and  Rev.  Edmund  Townshend,  dkan  of  Norwich, 
by  whom  he  had  Charlotte  Laura,  bom  1776.  He  had 
nearly  completed  his  bouse,  park,  &c.,  upon  a  grand  scale, 
whea  he  was  carried  off  by  a  violent  fever,  January  1177, 
in  his  forty-second  year,  at  his  house  in  Upper  Biook- 
street,  London.     His  widow  married,  in  1779,  to  Thomas 

Fauquier,  esq.,  of  London;  and  his  sister  married 

Aulrere,  esq.  of  Hoveton  hall,  near  Norwich.  Mr.  Norris 
was  of  a  peculiar  serious  turn  of  mind,  and  of  so  appa- 

right  of  the  said  reversion  thus  purchased.  This  estate  was  long  contested  by  Mrs. 
Isabella  le  Neve,  against  the  claim  of  Norris,  but  a  decree  was  made,  by  lord  chaiw 
eellor  llardwicke,  against  her  in  favour  of  Norris.  She  appealed  from  his  decree 
to  the  house  of  lords,  bat  the  lords  confirmed  the  decree  as  to  the  freehold.  Tbe 
cOMf httlds  aad  toiiehoht  iBpropriaftion  of  New  coUege,  descended  to  the  heira  at  law 
of  Peter  Le  Neve,  and  at  length  to  Peter  Le  Neve,  who  died  in  Norwioh,  abmc  the 
2«ur  1768.  Ue  was  deaf  ami  damb ;  his  death  was  oceasioned  by  aa  alarm  of  liols. 
The  eoi^old  of  the  esUte  of  Great  Witchingham  waa  sold  by  ti^  hein  e#  like  last 
Pater  La  Veve  Foster,  to  the  heiress  of  the  N  erria  ftaiily.  Tbe  iiapsopriate  reetevy 
is  now  \m  the  yisesaioa  of  Peter  Le  Neve  Foster,  esq. 
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lentl^  reserved  aad  gloomy  a  dispoaitioiiy  that  he  sekiom 
€oialiated  the  affections,  except  of  those  who  intimately 
knew  him  and  were  well  acquainted  with  his  worth.  He 
left  a«  estate  of  190/.  per  annum,  for  the  purpose  of  es- 
tablishing a  professorship  at  Cambrklge»  with  a  salary  of 
120/.  per  annum,  to  the  professor,  besides  other  advantages 
for  lectures  on  religious  subjects,  and  paiticularly  upon 
Revelations.  Upon  his  death  this  with  other  trusts  was 
carried  into  exeeution,  and  was  called  the  iVorriiftim  Pro- 
fittorskip.  His  estate,  which  was  near  4000/.  per  annum, 
subject  to  a  jointure,  and  some  small  encumbrances,  de- 
scended to  his  daughter,  the  lady  of  colonel  Wodehouse.^ 
Vide  Eurap.  Mag.  May  1784. 

Petbr  lb  Nevb,  esq.,  brother  of  Oliver,  who  also  in- 
herited a  considerable  estate  at  Witchkigham,  and  other 
towns  in  this  county,  a  great  collector  and  antiquary,  was 
bom  January  2l8t,  1661,  educated  at  Merchant  Taylor*s 
school :  made  rouge  croix  pursuivant,  17th  January,  1689 ; 
Richmond  herald,  April  5th,  1704;  and  norroy,  king  at  arms, 
the  25tb  May  followiog.  He  was  the  first  president  of  the 
Antiquai^  Society  on  its  revival  in  the  beginning  of  1687, 
which  office  he  resigned  in  1724.  He  was  sent  with  the  en- 
signs of  the  noble  order  o£  the  Garter,  by  George  I.,  to  his 
brother,  prince  Ernest,  bishop  of  Osnaburgh,  in  Gennaay ; 
and  dying  December,  1724,  aged  sixty-eight,  was  buried 
in  Ringland  church. — Vide  that  article.  His  collections 
came  into  the  hands  of  Mr.  Martin,  of  Suffolk,  on  the  latter 
gentleman's  marriage  with  the  relict  ef  Peter  Le  Neve.  On 
the  death  of  Mr.  Martin  they  were  purchased  by  Mr.  John 
Worth,  a  chemist  at  Diss,  for  6d0/.  with  the  intention  of 
affanging  and  sellmg  them  to  the  best  advantage.  They 
weie  aftopwarda  published  by  Mr.  Fenn. 

WOOD  DALLING.  Fourteen  miles.  St.  Andrew. 
P.  627.  Written  in  Domesday-book,  Dallinga,  lying  in  a 
dale  or  valley,  is  directly  north  of  Reepham,  and  nearly 
three  miles  distant.  This  was  long  the  seat  of  the  family 
of  the  de  Dallings,  one  of  whose  descendants  built  Dalling 
hall,  about  1682,  and  gave  it,  with  part  of  his  demesne 
lands,  to  Robert  his  second  son ;  but  the  manor  and  lord- 
shin  of  Wood  DaHing,  alias  Dalling  Hall,  alias  Monceaux 
Halwood  Noijons,  with  the  house  and  estate  at  Churchgate, 
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went  to  WiUiam  his  eldest  son,  who,  in  1632,  with  his  son 
Richard,  conveyed  it  with  his  estates  in  Thurning  and  Ker- 
deston,  to  sir  John  Hobart,  knt.  and  bart.  In  the  church 
are  inscriptions  and  brasses  to  the  memory  of  the  Bulwers, 
who,  as  far  back  as  1423,  held  this  manor.  Also  a  monu- 
mental effigy,  in  a  good  stvle  of  art,  of  a  priest,  in  the 
north-west  aisle,  (see  Cotmans  ArckUeci.  AnHq.  of  Norfolk), 
and  a  mural  monument,  with  the  arms,  &c.,  in  the  common 
style  of  such  monuments,  of  the  period  of  George  I.,  to  the 
memoir  of  William  Bulwer.  Here  are  the  manors  of  Crab- 
gate,  Lancaster,  and  Dallings,  alias  Bulwers  Pedigree. — 
Inclosure  act,  1819. 

WOOD  NORTON  (or  Wood  Hortoti).  Twenty  miles. 
All  Saints.  P.  313. — Is  about  a  mile  and  a  half  north-east 
of  Geystwick.  Part  of  this  town  belonged  to  the  bishops 
of  the  East  Angles,  and  to  the  see  when  it  was  at  North 
Elmham.  There  were  two  churches  standing  in  this  town 
in  the  fifth  of  Henry  V. ;  the  present  church  has  no  steeple, 
but  there  is  a  frame  for  bells  m  the  churchyard.  Here  is 
the  manor  of  Norton  Hall. — Inclosure  act,  1811.  At  Wood 
Norton  is  the  seat  of  W.  T.  Harwood,  esq.  It  appears  from 
Domesday-book,  that  even  religious  houses,  of  the  greatest 
distinction,  were  not  free  from  uie  depredations  and  plunder 
of  the  Norman  invaders,  for  the  abbey  of  St.  Edmund,  of 
Bury,  was  deprived  of  their  lordship  here,  by  Rainold,  son 
of  Ivo.    Here  is  Norton  hall. 

The  Rev.  Matthew  Skinner,  M.  A.  F.  A.  S.,  rector  of 
Wood  Norton,  with  Swanton  Novers,  in  this  county,  and 
chaplain  to  the  earl  of  Qpslow,  was  of  Christ  Church  college, 
Oxford,  where  he  proceeded  M.A.  May  11,  1792.  He 
published  *' A  Sermon  preached  at  the  Visitation  of  the 
Archdeacon  of  Norwich,  at  Walsingham,'*  8vo.,  1804. 
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Lies  at  the  eastern  extremity  of  this  county,  being  in  exteilt 
N.  as  far  as  the  bounds  of  Scratsby  with  Homesley,  and 
along  the  coast  to  the  mouth  of  the  Yare,  or  Gariensis, 
twelve  miles;  and  nearly  seven  in  breadth  from  Caister  light-^ 
houses  on  the  £•  to  the  Bure,  at  Stokesby,  on  the  W.  It 
had  formerly  fourteen  parish  churches,  five  of  which  are 
dilapidated,  and  three  converted  into  bams.  There  are  in 
this,  and  the  hundred  of  West  Flegg,  twenty-five  towns^ 
which  constitute  the  deanery  of  Flegg,  in  the  archdeaconry 
of  Norwich.  Of  these  it  is  somewhat  remarkable  that  the 
names  of  fourteen  end  with  6y.*  E^t  Flegg  is  bounded  by 
West  Flegg  on  the  N.  W. ;  by  Walsham  and  Lothingland 
in  Suffolk,  on  the  S. ;  and  by  the  British  ocean  on  the  E. 

CAISTER.    Twenty  miles*    St. .    P.  772* 

Written  in  Domesday-book,  Castre,  and  takes  its  name  from 
a  fort,  or  station,  held  here  by  the  Romans,  where  one  part 
or  mouth  of  the  Yare  is  said  to  have  run  into  the  British 
ocean,  at  a  place  called  Cockle-water,  or  Grub's  haven,  now 
stopped  up  by  the  sands. — Caister  is  supposed,  by  Mr.  Ives, 
to  have  been  a  summer  camp  to  Burgh  castle,  Oarianonum. 
The  field  where  the  encampment  was,  is  near  where  the^ 
lighthouse  stood.  In  the  celebrated  Notitia  Imperii,  a  sur- 
vey of  the  Roman  empire,  published  by  PanciroUus,  1503, 
it  appears,  that  the  commander  of  the  Stablesian  horse,  un- 
der the  count  of  the  Saxon  shore,  in  Britain,  was  stationed 
at  a  place  called  Garianonum,  that  is,  the  mouth  of  the 
Gariensis,  or  Yare  ;  but  where  that  ancient  fortress  was  si* 
tuated  authors  are  not  agreed.  The  venerable  Camden 
places  it  at  Burgh  castle  in  Suffolk,  and  says  that  Yarmouth 
rose  out  of  .its  ruins.  Sir  Henry  Spelman  contends  for  its 
having  been  at  Caister.  Where  Camden  and  Spelman  differ 
in  opinion  on  a  topographical  subject,  who  shall  decide  ? 


*  A  DmUiIi  word,  ued  at  Uie  end  of  a  ntnw,  if(iilfl«t  a  Tillage  or  dwelUag. 
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There  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  Romans  having  occupied  both 
stations,  though  very  probably  at  different  times,  as  each 
haven  became  more  or  less  naTigable.  Those  who  contend 
for  the  greater  antiquity  of  Burgh  castle  remark,  that  parts 
of  anchors,  and  other  pieces  of  iron  which  could  have  been 
in  use  for  maritime  purposes  only,  have  at  various  times 
been  found  in  the  marshes  adjoining,  and  even  in  the  walls 
of  the  castle ;  but  surely  such  evidences  by  no  means  warrant 
this  conclusion,  as  they  tend  but  to  strengthen  an  opinion 
generally  admitted,  that  an  arm  of  the  sea,  which  formeily 
overflowed  the  marshes  between  Yarmouth  and  Norwich, 
must  nearly  have  reached  Burgh  castle :  and  as  the  coins 
frequently  dug  up  at  Caister,  in  a  place  called  the  East- 
Field  Bloody  Furlong,  are  acknowledged  to  be  of  more- 
ancient  date  than  those  found  at  Burgh  castle,  it  may  be 
inferred,  so  far  as  the  evidence  of  coins  are  adinkled,  thai 
Caister  was  the  onctenl  Garianomum.  It  is  the  generally 
received  opinion,  that  the  Yare  formerly  had  two  channels 
by  which  it  entered  the  British  ocean,  one  to  the  north  at 
Cockle-water  or  Grubb*s  haven,  by  Caister,  the  other  to 
the  south,  near  Gorleston.  The  cnannel  by  Caister  was, 
in  the  infancy  of  Yarmouth,  esteemed  to  be  the  best  har- 
bour, and  the  inhabitants  accordingly  built  the  town  farther 
to  the  north  than  it  now  stands ;  but  the  north-east  winds, 
prevailing  upon  this  part  of  the  coast,  formed  a  sand^bank, 
which,  choking  up  the  channel  at  Caister,  reached  along 
the  shore  nearly  to  Gorleston,  and  in  process  of  time  be- 
coming  Arm  land,  the  inhabitants  deserted  the  ruined  channel 
at  Caister,  and  removed  to  the  southern  one  near  Gorleston, 
at  which  time  it  is  most  probable  that  Burgh  castle  was  built, 
and  became  the  new  Oarianomtm  of  the  Romans.  These 
two  stations  were  extremely  well  situated  on  each  side  of  the 
river,  upon  fine  eminences,  in  sight  of  each  other,  and  ad- 
mirably well  calculated  to  defend  Uie  ibore  against  the 
predatory  descents  of  the  Saxons,  who,  upon  the  decline 
of  the  Roman  empire,  became  very  bold  and  dexterous  pi- 
rates, paying  frequent  and  most  unwelcome  visits  to  Uie 
inhabkants  of  Norfolk,  Suffolk,  Essex,  and  Kent,  the  coasts 
of  which  were  called  the  Saxon  shore,  from  being  opposite 
to  the  people  of  Germany  called  Saxons. 

Two  miles  west  of  the  Roman  station  at  Caister,  are  the 
remains  of  an  ancient  seat  of  the  family  of  Fastolff.   Captain 
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Crfose  took  a  view  of  this  place  in  177 1»  and  observes, 
that  from  the  materials,  which  are  English  brick,  it  cannot 
be  older  than  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Henry  VI. 
(1449),  when  that  manor  belonged  to  sir  John  Fastolff,  a 
general  and  knight  of  the  Garter.  The  manor  of  Caister 
had  been  in  the  family  ever  since  the  ninth  of  Edward  II. ; 
and  it  is  more  than  probable,  some  house  or  castle  might 
then  be  standing.  Tantner  mentions  one  as  early  as  Edward 
I.  (1274).  Many  sepulchral  urns  have  been  found  at  Caister, 
closed  with  Roman  bricks.  William  de  Botoner/  alias  de 
Worcester,  in  his  Itinerary,  relates,  that  this  castle  was 
besieged  twice  in  the  reign  of  Edward  IV. ;  the  first  time 
(1469)  by  Thomas  Mowbray,  duke  of  Norfolk,  and  the  se- 
cond by  lord  Scales.  In  the  account  of  these  transactions, 
the  foundation  of  the  present  castle  is  mentioned  as  being 
directed  -by  the  last  will  of  sir  John  Fastolff.  During  the 
time  of  these  sieges,  it  belonged  to  John  Paston,  esq.  who 
was  one  of  the  executors  of  the  will  of  sir  John  Fastolff. 
In  the  collection  <^  letters  published  by  sir  John  Fenn,  of 
transactions  during  this  dark  period  of  English  history,  he 
has  preserved  one,  dated  September,  1469,  relating  to  the 
first  of  these  sieges :  it  is  from  John  Paston,  esq.  to  sir 
John  Paston,  knight,  and  is  thns  expressed — ''We  were 
sore  lack  of  victuals  (and)  gunpowder :  men's  hearts,  lack 
of  surety  of  rescue,  (were)  driven  thereto  to  take  appoint- 
ment." These  sieges  furnish  strong  presumptive  evidences, 
were  there  no  other  extant,  of  the  feeble  hand  of  govern- 
ment, the  turbulent  spirit  of  the  great  lords,  the  unsettled 
state  of  civil  society,  and  the  consequent  insecurity  of 
property ;  for  the  duke  of  Norfolk,  who  was  at  the  head  of 
the  besiegers,  had  no  right  to  Caister. 

The  castellated  mansion  of  Caister,  tradition  says,  was 
finished  by  sir  John  Fastolff,  with  a  part  of  the  money  which 
lie  received  for  the  ransom  of  John  II.  kin^  of  France, 
whom  he  took  prisoner  at  the  battle  of  Vemuil,  f  in  1424, 
called  the  battle  of  Herrings,  because,  it  being  the  time  of 
Lent,  great  part  of  the  convoy  which  sir  John  was  conducting 
to  the  army,  then  besieging  Orleans,  consisted  of  herrings* 


*  For  as  aecoant  of  Botoaer,  sec  Bhgrofk,  JUus.  pf  ff(9rcesUrkirt. 

t  k  MS.  tai  tbe  poMHitaB  of  tko  lalo  Mr.  Aoiter,  related,  tluit  ilr  John  FtttoHT, 
IttTiof  taken  the  dake  of  Alen^n  pritoner  at  the  hallle  of  ilglnconrt,  that  dako 
agreed,  at  a  nm§m,  to  hnUd  a  aaitlc  ncra  eUnllar  to  Ua  awn  to  maee. 
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In  this  battle,  sir  John,  with  about  2,500  English,  defeated 
near  10,000  French  and  Scots,  of  whom  2,500  were  killed, 
and  120  persons  of  distinction,  with  others,  taken  prisoners, 
without  the  loss  of  one  Englishman  of  eminence.  On  the 
success  of  the  English  arms  in  France,  at  this  time,  a  witty 
Frenchman  said,  that 

God  was  whollv  turn*d  unto  the  EoglUh  side, 
And  to  assist  the  Frencli  tlie  devil  had  denied. 

Tradition  says,  that  after  the  battle  the  English  marched 
twice  round  the  walls  of  Orleans,  insultingly  crying.  Fresh 
herringt  to  sell,  which  provoked  the  French  to  make  two  des- 
perate sallies;  and  proving  successful,  they  were  inspired  with 
such  a  new  spirit  ot  confidence  and  resolution,  as  afterwards 
turned  the  fortune  of  war  in  their  favour:  but  the  enthusiasm 
and  military  exploits  of  the  famous  Joan  of  Arc,  who  at  this 
time  made  her  appearance,  had  undoubtedly  a  more  pow- 
erful efTect  upon  the  lively  minds  of  Frenchmen,  than  any 
silly  taunt  that  could  be  used  by  the  English  soldiery. 

Two  miles  west  of  the  Roman  station  are  the  picturesque 
ruins  of  Caister,  which  shew  it  to  have  been  both  capacious 
and  strong.  It  was  moated  round,  but  the  moat  is  now  filled 
up,  except  on  the  west,  which  was  the  grand  entrance.  The 
house  formed  a  rectangled  parallelogram,  the  south  and  north 
sides  being  longer  than  the  east  and  west,  the  stables  were 
in  the  front,  and  the  'best  rooms  on  the  right  hand  of  the 
square,  under  which  was  a  noble  vault,  and  over  it  probably 
the  great  hall.  The  embattled  brick  tower  at  the  north-west 
corner  is  standing,  above  one  hundred  feet  high  ;  and  on  an 
arch  over  a  bay  window  in  the  inside  of  the  ruins,  were  the 
arms*  of  sir  J .  Fastolff,  surrounded  with  the  Garter,  neatly 
carved  in  stone.  To  the  tower  ac^oins  a  dining-parlour, 
fifty-nine  feet  long,  and  twenty-eight  broad,  the  great  fire- 
place of  which  is  still  to  be  seen.  At  present,  only  the  west 
and  north  walls  are  remaining,  together  with  the  tower. 
The  south  and  east  sides  are  nearly  levelled  with  the  ground. 
East  from  the  castle  stood  the  college,t  forming  three  sides 
of  a  square  larger  than  the  former,  with  two  round  towers, 
the  whole  now  converted  into  bams  and  stables.    The  castle 


•  Tbey  were  ulcen  down  »  few  yeira  ago,  and  now  form  part  of  the  ddnmey-ptece 
of  the  ofKao-room  at  BlickUng. 
t  Tbit  college  Is  Mid  to  have  been  foanded  by  John  Faston,  ten.  esq.  io  1484. 
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moat  is  said  to  have  communicated  with  a  creek,  which  was 
navigable  to  the  ocean ;  and  adjoining  to  the  farm-house  is 
a  small  building,  called  the  barge-house,  now  used  as  a 
stable,  in  which  is  shewn  the  crown  of  an  arch,  of  about 
eight  feet  diameter,  which  must  have  been  capable  of  re- 
ceiving a  boat  of  considerable  burden* 

Caister  Holy  Trinity  church  is  decayed,  and  made  use  of 
as  a  bam — ^it  stands  on  a  summit  which  overlooks  Yarmouth. 
Here  are  the  manors  of  Caister  Bardolphs,  St.  Bennet's 
Abbey,  Cabter  and  Reedham,  Vaux,  Bezouns,  and  Homing. 
Indosure  act,  1812. 

John  Fastolff,  knight  and  knight  banneret,  a  valiant 
and  renowned  general,  governor  and  nobleman  in  France 
during  our  conquests  in  that  kingdom,  under  kings  Henry 
IV.  V.  and  VI.  of  England,  and  knight-companion  of  the 
most  noble  order  of  the  Garter,  was  the  son  of  John  .Fa»- 
tolff,  esq.  and  Mary,  the  daughter  of  Nicholas  Park,  esq. 
hb  wife.  He  was  descended  of  an  ancient  and  famoitt 
English  family,  in  the  county  of  Norfolk,  which  had  flourished 
there  and  in  other  parts  of  the  kingdom,  in  very  honourable 
distinction,  before  the  conquest ;  and  firom  a  train  of  illus- 
trious ancestors,  many  of  them  dignified  with  the  honour 
of  knighthood,  invested  with  very  eminent  employments, 
and  possessed  of  extensive  patrimonies.  Sir  John,  the  sub- 
ject of  this  account,  was  bora  about  the  year  1377,  either 
at  Caister  or  in  Yarmouth,  at  the  former  of  which  he  died, 
November  6th,  1469,  aged  eighty-two,  and  was  buried  in 
the  abbey  church  of  St.  Bennet  in  the  Holme.  The  first 
honourable  public  employment  in  which  sir  John  seems  to 
have  been  engaged,  was  his  attendance  upon  Thomas  of 
Lancaster,  afterwards  duke  of  Clarence,  and  second  son  of 
king  Henry  IV.,  when  he  was  lord-lieutenant  of  Ireland,  in 
1401,  at  which  time  sir  John  was  in  the  twenty-fifth  year 
of  his  age.  In  1408,  he  was  married,  in  Ireland,  to  a  rich 
young  widow  of  quality,  named  Milicent,  lady  Castlecombe, 
daughter  of  sir  Robert  Tibitot,  lord-deputy  of  Ireland,  and 
relict  of  sir  Stephen  Scrope.^  This  connexion,  we  may 
reasonably  suppose,  engaged  his  settlement  in  that  kingdom, 
or  upon  his  estate  in  Norfolk,  till  his  appointment  to  a 
command  of  some  forces,  or  to  a  place  of  trust  under  the 

*  Sir  Joho  FaftoUPs  second  wife  -was  Margaret  Howard,  daaghter  of  sir  John  Howard. 
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regency  in  France,  where  he  continued »  aooeMrding  to  the 
testimony  of  Caxton,  the  first  English  printer,  '*  to  signalise 
hu  military  abilities  for  forty  years/'  great  part  of  the  time 
under  John  Plantaganet,  the  great  duke  of  Bedford,  and 
regent  in  France,  during  which  he  was  made  knight-banneret 
in  the  field  of  battle,  baron  of  France,  knight  of  the  Gar- 
ter in  England,  stewt^  or  marshal  of  the  regent*8  household, 
the  king*s  lieutenant  of  Normandy  for  one  year  and  after- 
wards governor  of  Aiyou  and  Maine  for  many  years ;  captain 
.of  the  city  of  Mans,  and  the  towns  of  Alen9on,  Maiyn, 
Fresney,  in  Vicont,  for  fourteen  years ;  likewise  Caen,  Ver- 
nuil,  and  Harfleur  some  years,  the  last  of  which  places  he 
▼aliantW  and  successfully  defended  when  besieg^  by  the 
French  m  1417 ;  and  when  finally  settled  at  home  was  con- 
stantly exercising  acts  of  hospitality,  munificence,  and 
charity :  a  founder  of  religious  buildmgs  and  other  stately 
edifices,  a  generous  patron  of  worthy  and  learned  men,  and 
a  public  benefactor  to  the  pious  and  the  poor. 

Without  at  all  entering  into  the  controversy  if  our  sir 
John  Fastolff  be  the  Falstaff  of  Shakespeare,  the  which  by 
the  by  is  contradicted  by  dates  and  the  description  of  him  by 
Drayton  in  his  Polyolbion,  we  may  add,  that  Granger,  upon 
what  authority  we  know  not,  says,  '*  that  when  attached 
at  the  village  of  Putoy,  he  retreated  with  disgrace,  and  the 
order  of  the  Garter  ¥ras  taken  from  him  as  a  punbhment  for 
this  mstance  of  cowardice  ;'*  this  however  is  contradicted 
by  Chalmers,  in  his  Biop.  Did.  (article  Fastol£f).  Sir  John 
Fastolff  built  a  chapel,  of  freestone,  in  the  abbey  of  St.  Ben- 
net,  dedicated  to  the  Virgin  Mary,  and  built  the  south  aisle 
of  the  said  abbey  church.  He  also  founded  a  college  of  seven 
priests  in  his  mansion-house  of  Caister,  and  an  hospital 
for  seven  poor  men,  &c.  &c.  In  one  of  Mr.  Ashmole*s 
choice  old  volumes  of  MSS.  there  is  a  concise  character  of 
our  hero,  written  in  the  reign  of  king  Henry  VH.  by  sir 
Thomas  Wriothesley,  then  kin^^  of  arms,  wherein  he  is  called 
**  a  rich  knight  and  a  grete  bilder ;  having  bilded  Caster- 
hall,  in  Nonolk,  a  royal  palace  in  Southwork,  and  another 
in  Yermouth  ;  and  a  speciall  goode  maister  to  the  ofiicers 
of  armes.*' 

CAISTOR. St.  Edmund.    P.—    The 

church  has  a  nave  and  a  square  tower,  with  three  bells.     It 
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stands  on  the  north  side  of  the  turnpike-road  leading  from 
Yarmouth  to  Norwich.  In  the  north  side  of  the  chancel  is 
a  marble  monument,  with  a  bust  and  the  arms  of  Crowe ; 
and  here  are  inscriptions  to  the  memory  of  Blennerhasset, 
Paston,  &c. 

FILBY.  Sixteen  miles.  All  Saints.  P.  424.  Written 
in  Domesday-book,  Filebey  and  Phileby. — ^The  ancient  fa- 
mily of  de  Filby,  who  assumed  their  name  from  this  town, 
were  lords  of  this  manor.  Sir  Ralph  de  Filby  and  Isabel  his 
wife  were  living  about  the  year  1280,  and  Robert  de  Filby  was 
lord  of  East  Hall,  in  this  town,  in  1316 ;  John  de  Plumstede 
kept  his  first  court  at  Filby,  in  1324.  The  church  has  a 
lofty  embattled  tower  with  five  bells,  and  here  are  inscriptions 
to  the  memory  of  Keen,  Wace,  Spendlove,  ^c.  In  1444, 
Edmund  Norman,  of  Filby,  buried  in  the  church  of  Cromer, 
gave  ten  marks,  for  two  new  windows  on  the  north  part 
of  the  church,  at  the  west  end ;  and  40d.  to  St.  Baptist's 
chapel  in  Filby  church.  In  the  windows  of  the  above  chapel, 
were  the  images  of  St.  Edmund,  St.  John  Baptist,  and  St. 
Mary,  with  an  Orate  for  Edmund  Norman,  of  Filby,  Mar- 
garet his  wife,  and  Edmund  his  son.  Filby  lies  on  the 
jpreat  tnmpike-road  leading  firom  Yarmouth,  from  whence 
It  is  six  miles,  and  is  bounded  on  the  west  side  by  a  sheet 
of  water  called  FMy  Broad,  a  beautiful  lake,  abounding 
with  fish  and  wild  ducks.  At  Filby  is  the  residence  of 
Charles  Lucas,  esq. — ^Inclosure  act,  1802. 

HERRINGBY.  Fifteen  mUes.  St.  Ethelbert.— See 
SuAesby.  Written  in  Domesday-book,  Harinsebei,  and  men- 
tioned as  having  at  that  time  five  salt  wonts. — ^It  was  at 
one  time  distinguished  for  its  college,  or  hospital,  founded 
according  to  the  will  of  Hugh  Attefenn.  Alianore  his  widow, 
and  WeUin  Jenny,  serjeant  at  law,  were  supervisors  of  his  will, 
dated  February  5, 1475,  wherein  Hugh  appoints  a  master, 
three  priests,  eight  poor  folks,  and  two  servants,  in  his 
alms-house  called  **  Ood*s  Poor  Almshouse,  and  his,"  and 
thereby  settles  44/.  per  annum  thereon.  The  church  has 
been  cmapidated  ever  since  the  dissolution  of  the  college* 
Hugh  Attefenn  gave  also  one  hundred  marks  to  build  the  roof 
of  the  church,  and  five  hundred  marks  at  least  to  be  laid 
ont  by  his  executors,  upon  the  making  of  the  steeple  of  the 
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cathedral,  Norwich,  to  the  honour  and  pleasure  of  the 
blessed  Virgin.  He  also  left  a  premt«sii  to  the  New  c<^egc 
of  Ipswich,  on  proviso  that  they  should  pray  for  his  soul 
'Mike  as  they  shall  pray  for  my  lord  cardynal  (Wolsey)." 

MAUTEBY.  Eighteen  miles.  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul. 
P.  78. — ^This  manor  was  in  the  possession  of  the  Mautebys, 
of  whom,  Margaret  Mauteby  married  John  the  son  and 
heir  of  sir  William  Paston,  who  brought  a  great  estate  into 
the  family.  By  her  will,  dated  February  4th,  1481,  then 
his  widow,  she  "  bequeaths  her  body  to  be  buried  in  the 
ele  of  that  church  of  Mauteby,  in  which  ele  rest  the  bodyes 
of  diverse  of  myne  ancestors.  1  wyll  that  my  executors 
purvey  a  stone  of  marble  to  be  leyde  aloft  upon  my  grave, 
and  I  wvU  have  four  scotchyns  set  thereon,  one  at  each 
comer  thereof;  and  in  the  middle  of  the  stone  a  scotchyn 
of  arms  alone,  and  under  the  same  '  God  ii  imf  trust,'  with 
a  scripture  written  in  the  verges  thereof,  '  Here  lyeth  Mar- 
garet Paston,  late  wief  of  John  Paston,  daughter  and  heyre 
of  John  Mawteby,  Squyr.*'  Item — I  wyll  that  eche  poor 
houshold,  late  my  tenants  at  Sparham,  have  6s.  /Ee«— To 
the  reparation  of  the  church  of  Redham,  ther  I  was  bom, 
I  bequeathe  5  marks,  and  a  chesible  of  silk,  with  an  ambp 
with  my  arms  thereupon.  Item — To  the  dean  and  his 
bretheren  at  the  chapel,  a  field,  20t.  To  Edmund  Paston, 
my  son,  a  standing  peice,  covered  with  an  unicora.  To 
Katherine  his  wife,  a  purpylle  gurdyll,  hamesed  with  silver 
and  gylt.  To  Robert,  son  of  the  said  Edmund,  all  my  swans 
marken  with  Daweneys  mark,  and  with  the  mark  late  Ro- 
bert Cutler's,  clerk,  and  to  hb  heirs.  To  Ann,  my  daughter, 
wief  of  William  Yelverton,  royne  green  hanging,  in  my  par- 
lour* at  Mawteby.  To  William  Paston,  my  son,  my  standing 
cnppe,  chased  parsel  gylte,  with  a  cover  with  my  arms  in 
the  bottome,  and  a  flat  peece  with  a  tra\U  upon  the  cover, 
twelve  silver  spoones,  two  silver  salts.  To  John  Paston,  my 
son,  a  gylte  cuppe,  and  to  Margery  Paston,  wief  of  the  said 
John,  my  pixt  of  silver.  To  William  Paston,  son  of  the 
said  John,  and  Elizabeth  his  sister,  100  marks.  To  Cus- 
tance,  barstard  daughter  of  sir  John  Paston,  when  she  is 
twenty  years  of  age,'*  &c.  <^c.  The  church,  standing  on 
an  eminence,  has  an  octangular  tower,  the  lower  part  of 
which  is  round,  and  one  bell.    In  a  north  window  pf  the 
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ohanoel»  is  the  effigy  of  a  man  on  his  knees,  in  complete 

annour,  under  it, db  HYKELING  &  ALIS. 

SR.  FEMA.  Also  the  effigy  of  his  wife  Alice  or  Elizabeth 
de  Hickling ;  and  at  the  east  end  of  the  church  is  the  effigy 
of  a  knight  Templar,  under  a  canopy,  in  chain  armour,  cut 
on  a  stone  coffin,  said  to  be  a  de  Mauteby,  (see  Cotman*9 
Brassci),  and  on  a  flat  stone,  "  Hie  jacet  Edw.  Boys,  gene- 
rosa  familia  de  Fredvel  in  agro  Cantiano  oriundus  collegij 
Corporis  Xti,  Cantab  socius  in  theolog  bacc.  et  hujus  eccles 
rector  indignus,  obt.  10,  Martij,  1667,  letat  67,  regiminis 
28." 

Edward  Boys,  rector  of  this  place,  was  nephew  of 
the  famous  dean  Boys,  of  Canterbury,  and  received  the 
former  part  of  his  education  at  Eton.  In  1634,  he  was 
appointed  one  of  the  university  preachers,  and,  in  1640, 
was,  by  William  Paston,  esq.  presented  to  this  living.  It 
is  believed  he  was  also  chaplain  to  Charles  I.  He  was  a 
man  of  acknowledged  merit,  and  much  in  favour  with  Hall 
the  celebrated  bishop  of  Norwich.  Roger  Flint,  the  editor 
of  his  sermons,  with  difficulty  obtained  leave  of  the  dying 
author  to  communicate  them  to  the  public,  but  it  was  upon 
condition  **  that  he  should  iay  nothing  of  him  ;*'  he,  however, 
concludes  a  discourse  of  him  by  saying,  *'  when  a  priest 
and  a  gentleman  meet  in  one  person,  the  church  must  needs 
suffer  a  great  loss."  It  is  extraordinary  that  such  a  one 
should  expire  in  a  country  village  consisting  only  of  four 
persons. 

ORMESBY.  Nineteen  miles.  St.  Margaret  and  St.  Mi- 
ohael.  P.  D48.  Written  in  Domesbay-book,  Ormesbei. — 
The  ancient  family  of  de  Ormesby  were  lords  of  this  manor. 
Sir  Thomas  de  Ormesby,  dying  without  issue  male,  left  four 
daughters,  of  whom  Gunnora,  his  second,  married  John 
Perers,  or  Pearce,  and  had  Alice,  wife  to  sir  Thomas  de 
Nerford.  Alice  Pearce  was  the  fietmous  mbtress  of  Edward 
III.,  and  governed  that  monarch  in  his  dotage.  In  this  town 
there  were  four  churches,  St.  Margaret,  St.  Michael,  St. 
Peter,  and  St.  Andrew, — the  two  latter  are  in  ruins.  It 
seems  as  if  they  were  used  in  1581,  when,  on  August  1,  the 
vicar  obtained  a  dispensation  from  the  bishop  that  he  might 
serve  one  week  in  the  principal  and  mother  church  of 
Ormesby,  jind  the  next  week  in  any  of  the  other,  &c,,  but 
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that  the  parishioners  should  not  oblige  him,  on  any  Sunday 
or  festival  to  serve  in  more  than  one  church  in  the  said  town* 
The  church  of  St.  Margaret,  which  has  a  square  embattled 
tower,  was  the  principal  church:  to  this  Elisabeth  Clere 
gave  10/.  in  1402,  towards  rebuilding  the  steeple.      She 

gave  to  every  nunnery  in  Norfolk,  6$.  8cf.,  and  to  every 
ospital  in  I^orwich  and  Yarmouth ;  to  every  poor  tenant 
in  Ormesby,  holding  lands  wholly  of  her,  four  bushels  of 
malt  or  barley,  or  12d.  in  money ;  and  to  every  one  holding 
in  part  of  her,  two  bushels,  or  Al,  and  the  same  gift  on  ail 
her  lordships,  and  to  be  sent  to  them  without  charges  within 
thirty  days  after  her  burial,  and  as  much  quarterly  till  200 
marks  were  distributed  among  them.  200  marks  to  the 
finding  two  children  at  Cambridge,  till  twenty-four  years  of 
age,  to  be  of  her  kyn,  or  of  her  tenants,  or  if  none,  then 
to  six  poor  maydens,  marriage  of  Norfolk  and  Suffolk,  20i. 
100  marks  to  the  mending  the  highways  in  her  lordships  in 
Norfolk ;  to  her  daughter,  dame  Margaret  Shelton,  a  pair 
of  beads  for  life ;  to  Ralph  and  Richard,  second  and  third 
sons,  each  10/.,  and  a  goblet,  &c.  &c.  In  1658,  there  were 
legacies  left  towards  purchasing  the  great  bell.  Here  are 
inscriptions  to  the  memory  of  the  le  Clere  family,  and  under 
a  tomb  near  the  north  window,  without  any  inscription  or 
arms,  lies  buried  Robert  Clere,  esq.,  who  married  Alice, 
daughter  of  sir  John  Filby,  who  is  said  to  have  rebuilt  thb 
church.  This  tomb,  however,  has  brasses  for  sir  Robert 
Clere,  1629,  and  Alice  his  wife,  1638  ;  she  has  in  her  hands 
**  the  dear  heart  of  Jesus.'* — See  Cotman^i  Braaei.  In  a 
window  are  also  their  effigies. 

This  town  is  divided  into  Great  and  Little  Ormesby,  the 
former  is  a  handsome  village. 

OrwMtby  House,  the  seat  of  sir  Edmund  Knowles  Lacon, 
bart.,  high-sheriff  of  the  county  in  1824,  was  built  on  the 
site  of  a  small  house  erected  by  William  Fisher,  esq.,  of 
Great  Yarmouth,  who  afterwards  sold  it  to  the  Rev.  B.  W. 
Salmon,  M.  A.,  rector  of  Caister,  the  adjoining  parish,  by 
whom  it  was  considerably  enlarged.  The  present  proprietor 
lM>ught  it  of  the  last  possessor  in  1810,  and,  under  the  ju- 
dicious direction  of  Mr.  M.  G.  Thompson,  architect,  has 
made  it  a  most  desirable  residence.  Its  style  is  plain  Gothic, 
with  battlements  and  turrets;  over  the  eastern  entrance,^ 
which  has  a  groined  ceiling,  b  placed  a  sculptured  compart- 
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mentf  contaiiiiag  the  armorial  bearings  of  the  family.  This 
entrance  is  thirtv-two  feet  by  nine  feet»  and  twelve  feet  high ; 
at  the  end  on  tne  left  is  the  hall  and  staircase,  panneUed 
with  oaky  the  latter  has  a  most  noble  appearance,  decorated 
with  family  portraits.  The  library,  drawins-room,  &c.>  are 
of  the  same  ample  proportions.  Ormesby  house  stands  on 
a  paddock,  containing  about  fifty  acres,  surrounded  with 
some  old  wood  and  thriving  plantations.  The  ornamental 
ground  before  the  house,  is  tastefully  arranged  with  baskets 
of  geraniums,  &c.  In  these  grounds  are  pinery,  hot  and 
succession  houses. — See  a  view  of  Ormesby  house,  in 
Nealei*  Gentiemen't  Seaii,  The  sea,  with  the  lighthouse  at 
Winterton,  may  be  seen  from  the  upper  windows  of  this  house* 
The  family  of  the  proprietor  is  descended  from  the  Lacons 
of  Otley,  near  Leeds,  in  Yorkshire,  whose  paternal  ancestor, 
a  younger  son  of  the  Lacons  of  Lacon,  in  Shropshire,  settled 
in  Yorkshire  about  the  reigns  of  Elizabeth  and  James  I. 

The  Rev.  James  Symonds,  M.  A.,  of  this  place, 
has,  on  the  principal  staircase  of  his  house,  some  good 
specimens  of  ancient  and  modem  painted  glass,  historical 
and  armorial ;  and  hb  apartments  are  decorated  with  the 
following  pictures : 


A  Lsndteape. — Jaqiiet  ArtoU.  A  Winter  Scene  with  skaltiBf, 
Molineer. — very  good.  Mary  Fairfax,  dochets  of  Bnckingham. — 
Old  DobsoD.  a  very  agreeable  whole  length.  Charles  Lennox,  dnke 
of  Richmond,  at  the  siege  of  Calais,  174ft.— John  Wootton,  pinxt.  1745, 
a  fine  specimen  of  this  master.  The  Sick  Lady,  Arom  old  Mieris. — 
Jan  Stein.  Bacchus  and  Attendants. — Jacques  Jordaeas,  from  the 
coUeetion  of  Charles  I.,  an  exellent  proof  or  the  great  powers  of  tliis 
master.  A  View  of  Norwich  from  Helgham. — Crome.  A  View  of 
Norwich  River. —The  same ;  two  almost  unequalled  pictures  of  this 
Norwich  artist  k  Breeie. — A.  Storck.  A  grand  Procession  of 
Philip  III.  of  Spain,  and  his  Court,  from  a  Palace  near  the  Hague. 
— Droog  Sloot,  1681 ;  an  extraordinary  splendid  specimen,  and  has 
always  been  considered  as  his  ch^d'awore.  Four  Drawings,  a  Storm, 
a  Breeie,  a  Calm,  and  a  Gale. — W.  and  J.  Joy,  of  Yarmouth.  A 
Batcher  and  Poidterer's  Shop.— Lopslng.  k  Green  and  Fish  Stall. 
—The  same ;  these  two  pictures  possess  the  fire  and  colouring  of 
Reubens.  Portrait  of  an  old  Lady.— Simon  de  Vos ;  a  similar  portrait 
by  this  distinguished  master  was  sold  at  the  late  sale  of  Mr.  Watson 
Taylor,  for  %Su.  and  another  is  at  present  in  the  possesston  of  a  gen- 
tleman in  Manchester  Street,  London,  for  which  ISO  Guineas  were 
offered  by  His  present  M^festy.  Portrait  of  a  Dutch  Admiral.— 
Van  Dyck;  excellent.  A  Dock,  Reptiles,  Butterflies,  &c.— N.  Mo- 
rell ;  the  plelnres  of  this  master  are  extremely  rare.  A  Landscape. 
Van  Qoyen ;  Tery  fine.    Pigs.— G.  Morland,  in  his  best  uuuumt.   A 
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Storm  ^Drawing).— J.  and  W.  Joy.  A  Nativity  Sketeli.— A.  Cuyp  ; 
very  rich.  Tliree  Drawiogs  by  John  Joy — Colliers  getting  onder 
•ail;  light  Colliers;  a  Breeze  and  San-rise;  very  pleasing  pro- 
dnctions.  Dotch  Boats. — John  Joy.  Here  is  also  a  large  and  fine 
collection  of  prints  by  the  first  English  and  foreign  masters. 

The  late  Rev.  Christopher  Taylor  erected  a  good  house  at 
Ormesby^  about  1770,  which  b  now  in  the  possession  of  J. 
Hampton,  esq.,  who  has  considerably  improved  it.  Here 
are  also  the  residences  of  Robert  Cory  and  Timothy  Fel- 
lowes,  esqs. — See  also  Appendix  to  this  work. 

T.  Drummond,  of  Ormesby,  is  author  of  "The  Young 
Ladies  and  Gentlemen*s  Chronology/'  1805 ;  **  Two  Dis- 
courses designed  to  recommend  a  general  Observance  of 
the  Lord*s  Supper/*  8vo.  1805,  and  <*  Two  Discourses  on 
the  Origin  of  Evil,'  8vo.  1809. 

RUNHAM.  Sixteen  miles.  St.  Peter.  P.  211.  Written 
Ronham  in  Domesday-boolc. — In  the  reign  of  Edward  the 
confessor,  and  also  in  the  time  of  the  conqueror,  there  were 
ten  salt-works  at  this  place.  In  the  sixth  of  king  John,  1205, 
Robert  de  Evermere  held  this  lordship  by  petty  serjeanty, 
of  paying  of  two  hundred  pearmains,  and  four  hogsheadi 
(modios)  of  wine,  made  of  pearmains,  into  the  exchequer, 
on  the  feast  of  St.  Michael  yearly,  and  in  the  fifth  of  that 
king  owed  five  marks,  for  one  sea  wolf,  for  the  use  of  Thomas 
de  Burgo.  In  the  tenth  of  Henry  III.,  1226,  he  had  a  grant 
of  a  market  at  Runham,  and  a  fair  on  the  vigil  and  eve-day 
of  St.  Peter  ad  Vincula.  The  church  has  a  square  tower, 
with  three  bells,  and  in  1501,  Rose  Dook  left  a  legacy  for  the 
building  of  the  steeple.  Runham  house  is  the  seat  of  Charles 
Symonds,  esq.  This  estate  and  manor-house  became  the 
property  of  the  late  James  Symonds,  esq.  of  Great  Ormesby, 
who  left  them  at  his  death  to  his  second  son,  the  present 
possessor,  who  has  considerably  and  tastefully  enlarged  the 
house,  and  improved  the  grounds.  He  is  one  of  the  deputy- 
lieutenants  of  the  county,  and  possesses  a  small  but  fine 
collection  of  paintings :  viz. — 

1.  A  Farm  Yard. — David  Rycluiert,  sen.,  a  very  pleasing  specimen 
of  this  master.  2.  Captives  and  their  Goards,  and  the  sa^mg  of  a 
town  in  the  distance.— Bloemart,  a  capital  picture.   S.  A  Landscape, 

with  many  %nrcs,  the  village  of  . — David  Teniers,  jon., 

pleasing  and- fine.  4.  A  Woman  and  Fmit  Stall. — Velasquez;  an 
early  bat  fine  specimen  of  the  peculiar  colooring,  in  these  subjects, 
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of  this  illastrioDS  painter.  6.  A  Gentleman  sitting,  nearly  as  large 
as  life. — Cornelius  Janssens ;  exquisitely  fine,  the  carnations  and 
drapery  not  to  be  excelled.  6.  A  Lady. — By  tbe  same  great  artist 
as  the  last,  and  equally  fine.  One  of  the  best  judges  of  pictures  in 
this  kingdom,  now  dead,  was  some  time  before  be  could  be  persuaded 
that  this  picture  was  not  by  Rembrandt.  7.  The  Adoration  of  the 
Shepherds,  lar^e. — Adrian  Coloni.  8  A  Villa;;e  Festival..— Moli- 
naer;  a  well  painted  picture.    9.  A  Breeze. — Brooking. 

Draining  and  improving  act,  1802. 

SCRATBY  (Scrautbv,  or  Scroteby).  Nineteen  miles, 
All  Saints. — See  Ormesby  St.  Margaret.  Written  in  Domes- 
day-book, Scoutebei,  or  Scroteby. — Was  formerly  in  the 
families  of  the  Bardolphs  and  the  Clares.  In  1582,  Scratby 
Sand,  so  called  from  its  situation  near  a  small  village  of 
that  name  on  the  coast,  was  swept  away  by  a  strong  easterly 
wind  and  tide,  and  became  sea  again,  having  emerged  from 
the  water  but  a  few  years  before,  and  formed  itself  into 
a  small  island.  About  1578  it  became  entirely  dry  land, 
and  raised  its  head  so  much  above  high-water  mark,  that 
grass,  ^c,  grew  on  it,  and  sea  fowls  made  choice  of  it  for 
building  their  nests,  so  that  in  fact  it  was  a  small  island, 
whither  many  of  the  Yarmouth  people  used  to  go  in  the 
summer  season  to  enjoy  a  day  of  pleasure.  Hence  it  appears, 
that  on  August  2nd,  1580,  the  bailiffs,  with  a  respectable 
company  of  gentlemen,  burgesses.  Sec,  went  down  to  take 
formal  possession  of  this  spot,  by  the  name  of  Yarmouth 
Island :  sir  Edmund  Clerc,  however,  opposed  them  in  the 
possession  of  it,  but  the  sea  put  in  a  more  powerful  claim 
and  carried  all  the  land  away.  In  1825,  a  pompion,  or 
gourd,  grew  in  the  garden  of  Isaac  Everett,  esq.  of  this 
place,  which,  on  being  cut,  proved  to  be  of  the  enormous 
weight  of  nine  stone  nine  pounds.  There  was  one  growing 
about  the  sam«4iia6  at  Thorp,  which  weighed  six  stone. 


STOKESBY.  Eighteen  mUes.  St.  Andrew.  P.  294. 
Written  in  Domesday-book,  Stokesbey. — ^William  de  Scho- 
hies,  a  Norman,  had  a  gprant  of  this  lordship  from  the 
conqueror,  and  held  it  at  the  survey.  Edwin,  a  freeman, 
held  it  in  the  reign  of  king  Edward,  when  there  was  a 
church,  endowed  virith  twenty-four  acres  of  land,  and  three 
of ' meadow.  The  families  of  the  Cleres  and  the  Windhams 
have  been  amongtKe  principal  of  its  possessors.  In  Stokesby 
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church  is  a  brass  of  Edward  Clere  and  his  wife,  1488,  and 
Ann  Clere  1670»  not  mentioned  in  Parkyns,  these  engravings 
are  tastefully  executed. — See  CotmaWt  Bramet*  Stokesby 
lies  at  the  western  extremity  of  this  hundred,  forming  a 
peninsula  by  the  marshes.  There  is  a  horse  ferry  across  the 
Bure  at  this  town,  from  which  there  is  a  road  to  Acle. 

THRICKBY  (or  Thrighy).  Fifteen  mUes.  St.  Mary. 
P.  46.  Written  in  Domesday-book,  Tnikeboi,  Trikebyde, 
and  Trikebei. — In  the  reign  of  Edward  II.  it  was  held  with 
Ormesby  manor,  by  William  de  Ormesby,  from  whom  it 
descended  to  the  Cleres.  Here  were  live  salt-works  in  the 
reign  of  Henry  IV.  The  church  has  a  square  embattled 
tower.  The  gravestone  of  Edward  Wames,  in  this  church, 
who  left  an  estate  of  about  100/.  per  annum  to  Yarmouth, 
and  Little  Hautbois  hall  to  the  corporation  of  Norwich, 
bears  the  following  inscription: — "  Hie  situs  est  Edvardus 
Wames,  baud  ita  pridem  ecclesiar,  de  Lammas  et  Hau- 
tebois,  rector,  vir  probus  et  doctus,  qui  moriens  magnas 
opes  alendis  pauperibus  supremo  suo  testamento  legavit,  ob. 
27  die,  1700,  tetatisq.  suie  87.**  On  an  old  board,  formerly 
part  of  the  rood  loft,  are,  in  old  characters,  **  Hie  Jh. 

captus  est Hie  flageiiat Hie  crucifigitur Hie  de- 

ponitur."    Thrigby  hall  b  the  seat  of  R.  Wo<4mer,  esq. 

GREAT  YARMOUTH.  Twenty-three  mUes.  St.  Ni- 
cholas.  P.  18040. — Called  Great  to  distinguish  it  from  Little 
Yarmouth,  on  the  Suffolk  side  of  the  river,  and  not  as  is 
generally  supposed  in  contradbtinction  to  Yarmouth  in  the 
Isle  of  Wight.  The  Saxon  name  of  this  town  was  Jtermud^ 
that  is,  the  mouth  of  the  river  Gartenm,  or  Yare*  The 
history  of  its  first  foundation  b  involved  in  great  obscurity. 
Camden  says  that  it  rose  out  of  the  mins  of  the  Roman 
OarioKonum,  or  Burgh  castle,  and  assumed  its  name,  but 
at  what  time  the  evacuation  of  that  ancient  fOTtress  took 
place,  is  not  known.  The  Romans,  after  being  masters  of 
Britain  during  the  course  of  near  four  centuries,  bade  a  final 
adieu  to  it  alK>ut  448,  to  march  to  the  immediate  defence  of 
Italy  and  Rome,  at  that  time  assailed  upon  all  sides  by  those 
baribarians,  who,  under  the  various  names  of  Goths,  Van* 
dais,  Huns,  and  Norwegians,  in  prodigious  swaims,  issaed 
fitHB  the  frozen  regions  of  Denmark,  Norway,  and  Swedes^ 
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oyerran  the  most  cWilized  states  of  Europe,  and,  with  bar* 
barity  peculiar  to  savages,  destroyed  those  monuments  of 
antiquity,  which  the  riches  and  elegant  taste  of  an  enlightened 
people  had  been  collecting  during  a  thousand  years. 

From  the  long  residence  of  the  Britons  and  Romans  in  the 
same  island,  they  had  so  far  assimilated  as  in  a  great  mea- 
sure to  be  one  people  ;  and,  when  the  Roman  forces  were 
withdrawn  from  this  remote  and  perhaps  unprofitable  pro- 
vince, many  of  the  most  valuable  natives,  the  best  able  to 
defend  their  country,  accompanied  them  into  Italy,  and, 
sharing  in  the  miseries  of  that  distracted  empire,  never 
returned.  England  then  presented  a  fair  and  inviting  field 
of  plunder  to  those  bold  and  necessitous  adventurers,  who 
were  roaming  about  the  northern  parts  of  Europe  in  search 
of  military  employment.  Foremost  of  persons  of  this  de^ 
scription,  we  have  to  notice  Cerdic,  sumamed  the  warlike 
Saxon,  who,  with  his  son  Kenric  and  sixteen  hundred 
forces,*  brought  over  in  five  ships,  landed  in  the  county  of 
Norfolk,  then  constituting  part  of  the  province  of  the  Iceni; 
and,  after  several  battles,  which  subdued  the  natives,  set  sail 
from  Yarmouth  for  the  west,  where  they  founded  the  king- 
dom of  the  West  Saxons.  Returning  from  this  expedition 
about  the  year  405,  instead  of  settling  at  Garianonum, 
whence  they  set  out,  they  built  a  new  town  upon  the  moist 
and  watery  field  on  the  west  side  of  the  Garienis,  and 
called  it  Jierwnuit  or  Yarmouth;  but  the  situation  proving 
unwholesome,  and  perhaps  inconvenient  for  trade,  the  in- 
habitants removed  to  the  opposite  side  of  the  river,  then, 
from  the  same  Cerdic,  called  Cerdic-sand,  and  there  built 
the  present  Yarmouth,  wherein,  according  to  Domesday- 
book,  were  seventy  burgesses,  who  were  merchants  and 
traders  at  sea,  in  the  reign  of  Edward  the  confessor,  that 
is,  between  the  years  1042  and  1006. 

Swinden,  the  accurate  and  laborious  historian  of  Yar- 
mouth, modemicing  sir  Henry  Spelman*s  and  Camden's 
accounts  of  it,  compared  with  manuscript  authorities  in 
the  town,  says,  **  All  the  recimls  of  Yarmouth  universally 
agree,  that  the  place  where  Yarmouth  now  stands  was  ori- 

•  ThcM  iBTtdert,  tboogh  indlicriailBMely  called  Saxons,  were  chiefly  composed 
of  three  tribes  from  Germany,  Saxons,  Jntes,  and  Angles ;  the  last  having  the  slngnlar 
fdidiy  or  giring  appeUatioo  to  Baglaad,  of  which,  assisied  by  Dunerons  other  hordes 
of  adventarers  from  the  same  prouflc  source,  thi^  obCalnod  permaoeiit  poascscion  at 
UmH  as  early  as  tht  year  SM. 
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giDally  a  sand  in  the  sea,  which  by  degrees  appeared  above 
water,  and  became  dry  land  ;  that  fisherman  from  difierent 
parts  of  England,  especially  the  Cinque  Ports,  resorted 
here  annually,  during  the  herring -fishery ;  and  finding  the 
place  very  convenient  for  their  business,  they  erected  tem- 
porary booths  or  tents  ;  and  he  thinks  Uiis  to  have  been  the 
state  of  Yarmouth  at  or  soon  ai^er  the  arrival  of  Cerdic  the 
Saxon,  and  his  companions,  in  five  ships,  in  the  year  4^ : 
that,  after  this,  it  became  famous  for  the  resort  of  fishermen 
from  Norway,  Holland,  France,  &cr.  that  the  first  settle- 
ment or  appearance  of  a  town  was  upon  the  western  bank 
of  the  river  Yare,  whence  the  inhabitants  removed  because 
it  was  unhealthy,  and  perhaps  inconvenient,  and  began  to 
build  houses  on  Cerdic-sand ;  but  the  time  of  thb  removal 
is  not  precisely  ascertained.  The  first  houses  are  said  to 
have  been  built  upon  Fuller's  hill,  near  where  St.  Nicholas' 
church  now  stancls,  proceeding  northerly  towards  the  haven 
at  Caister,  called  Cockle-water,  or  Grub*s  haven.  About 
the  year  1040,  this  began  to  be  choked  up  with  sand,  which 
induced  the  inhabitants  to  remove  towards  the  south  channel, 
near  Burgh  castle,  the  present  harbour,  by  which  means  the 
northern  became  in  a  great  measure  deserted.*'  This,  the 
same  author  says,  ''happened  at  the  time  when  bishop 
Herbert  began  to  build  St.  Nicholas'  church,  that  is,  about 
the  year  1123 :  that  upon  the  entire  stoppage  of  the  north 
haven,  the  town  increased  very  rapidly  towards  the  south  ; 
and  had  not  the  inclosing  it  with  a  wall  (began  about  1284 
and  finished  1338)  prescribed  the  limits,  in  all  probability, 
St.  Nicholas'  church  would  have  been  at  this  time  standing 
alone." 

The  story  preserved  by  sir  Henry  Spelman,  in  the  Icenia, 
respecting  Lothbroch,  a  Danish  chieftain,  who,  about  the 
year  868,  was  by  a  sudden  tempest  driven  from  the  coast 
of  Denmark  in  a  boat  by  himself;  his  passing  by  the  place 
where  Yarmouth  now  stands,  and  landing  at  Reedham, 
where  the  court  of  Edmund,  king  of  the  East  Angles,  then 
was  kept,  is  well  known :  but  the  conclusion  drawn  firom 
this  apparently  fabulous  tale  does  not  seem  warranted  by 
the  premises,  for  even  granting  that  he  entered  the  Yare  and 
passed  by  the  place  where  Yarmouth  now  stands  without 
being  discovered,  it  does  not  necessarily  follow  that  no  such 
town  then  existed ;  for,  the  breadth  of  the  river,  or  rather 
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ann  of  the  sea,  as  it  then  was,  joined  to  the  darkness  of 
a  nighty  the  tempestuous  agitation  of  the  winds  and  waves, 
and  the  exhausted  state  of  Lothbroch,  might  be  sufficient 
impediments  to  his  being  heard,  >irhatever  efforts  he  might 
have  made  for  that  purpose.  The  death-song  of  Lothbroch, 
which  was  supposed  to  have  been  written  by  himself,  oc- 
casioned much  ingenious  controversy  among  the  literati,  and 
has  been  admired  for  the  wild  ferocity  of  the  sentiments  it 
fontains,  is  now  acknowledged  be  a  fiction,  fabricated  by  a 
monk  long  after  the  death  of  that  unfortunate  adventurer. 
Considering  the  obscure  place  in  which  the  supposed  author 
of  this  celebrated  performance  met  his  premature  death,  it 
cannot  easily  be  conceived  by  what  means  or  when  he  could 
have  written  it ;  or,  were  that  possible,  how  it  was  made 
public.  Bern,  who  out  of  envy  murdered  him,  surely  was 
not  the  person  likely  to  publish  his  fame  ;  and  we  know  of 
Bo  other  person  that  was  present  at  the  fatal  catastrophe. 
In  short,  it  appears  to  be  one  of  those  numerous  idle  tales, 
the  germe  of  ignorance  and  superstition,  that  obscure  and 
disgrace  the  pages  of  the  early  monkish  historians. 

Yarmouth  is  a  pleasant  sea-port  town  at  the  eastern  ex- 
tremity of  this  county,  built  in  the  form  of  an  oblong 
quadrangle  of  one  hundred  and  thirty-three  acres,  on  a  pe- 
ninsula. It  is  encompassed  on  the  south  and  east  by  the  sea, 
on  the  north  by  the  continent,  and  on  the  west  by  the  Yare, 
over  which  there  b  a  handsome  drawbridge — the  first  bridge 
was  built  in  1427,  before  which  there  had  been  a  ferry  boat 
only.  In  1653  the  first  drawbridge  was  built,  but  this 
bridge  was  broken  down  and  carried  away  by  a  strong  tide 
in  1570,  and  cost  in  rebuilding  403/.  I5«.  9d.  The  present 
drawbridge  was  rebuilt  April  3,  1786,  by  Messrs.  Harrison 
and  Green,  at  the  expense  of  2150/.  5s.,  from  which  50/. 
for  the  materials  of  the  old  bridge  was  to  be  deducted ;  the 
width  of  the  main  arch  is  about  twenty-five  feet.*  The 
Yare  divides  Yarmouth  from  Suffolk. 

Yarmouth  extends  rather  more  than  a  mile  along  the 
river  from  north  to  south,  and  is  near  three  furlongs  in 
breadth  from  east  to  west ;  it  stands  near  two  miles  from 
the  haven*s  mouth  to  the  south,  and  about  half-a-mile  from 
the  sea  eastward;  has  four  principal  streets  running  from 

•  In  the  Gents's  Mag,  tor  March  and  Norcmber,  1771,  it  a  commiinicaUon,  by 
Mr.  SawMl  Braan,  of  Tannoath,  on  boUding  a  new  bridge. 
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north  to  south,  and  one  hundred  and  fifty-six  narrow  lanes 
or  raw8  intersecting  them  in  the  opposite  direction ;  is 
encompassed  with  a  wall  on  the  east,  north,  and  south 
sides,  2240  yards  in  length,  which  had  ten  gates  and  sixteen 
towers,  extending  along  the  east  hank  of  the  river  2030 
yards,  the  whole  circuit  being  4270  yards,  or  two  miles  and 
seventy-five  yards.  It  is  one  hundred  and  twenty-three 
miles  north-east  of  London,  long.  1.  42.  W.,  lat.  52. 46.  N. 
The  norUi  gate  was  taken  down  in  October  1807.  According 
to  tradition  this  gate  was  erected  by  persons  with  the  money 
which  they  earned  lor  burying  those  who  died  of  the  plague, 
in  1348.  In  1590,  on  the  west  side  of  the  south  gate,  was 
built  by  the  inhabitants  a  mound  of  earth,  in  order  to  com- 
mand a  view  over  the  river  and  the  south  denes,  whereon 
were  placed  large  pieces  of  ordnance,*  the  expense  of  which 
in  those  days  was  126/.  and  this  eminence  is  called  to  this 
day  South  Mount.  The  first  account  upon  record  for 
fortifying  the  town  of  Yarmouth,  is  derived  from  the  letters 
patent  granted  for  that  purpose  by  Henry  III.  1260 ;  but 
althou^  a  beginning  was  then  probably  made,  it  appeara 
certain  that  the  task  was  not  completed  before  tlie  year  1338 : 
the  whole  town  was  then  encom|>as8ed  with  a  wall  of  about 
2238  yards,  containing  ten  gates  and  sixteen  towers.  The 
latter  were  mostly  of  lint,  and  continued  entire  until  about 
1790,  when  the  former  were  began  to  be  raced ;  they  were 
unworthy  of  preservation  from  their  style  of  architecture, 
excepting  those  known  bv  the  names  of  the  north  and  south 
gates;  the  former  leadting  towards  Norwich,  the  latter 
towards  the  haven.  The  first  of  these  was  destroyed  in 
1807,  and  its  companion,  being  in  a  bad  state,  was  doomed 
to  the  same  fate  in  1812.  The  north  gate  was  the  most 
beautiful.  Most  of  the  towers  remain,  but  variously  dis- 
figured and  altered. 

William  III.  landed  at  Yarmouth  and  entered  the  town  at 
the  south  gate,  on  which,  during  the  last  war,  was  phu^ed  a 
telegraph. 

The  following  account  is  furnished  by  one  who  asnsted  in 
taking  the  census,  in  1821.  In  all  returns  for  Yarmouth, 
South  Town,  or  Little  Yarmouth,  although  they  are  separated 
by  the  river,  ought  to  be  included,  as  it  is  within  the  bo- 
rough; the  magistrates  for  Yarmouth  appoint  the  constables, 

•  In  the  orders  for  fortlfylns  the  haven,  &c.,  in  the  reign  of  Elizubcth,  It  a  dindioo 
*'  that  a  nrardering  piece  be  planted  on  the  east  tower  of  the  soalh  gate.** 
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lioeBM  the  public-bousM,  &e.  Appraitices  serving  their 
time  in  Soutli  Town,  to  treemcn  of  Yarmouth,  gain  their 
frtcdoBi,  which  they  isinRot  do  by  lervbg  it  in  any  other 
place  out  of  Great  Yannouth. 
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King  Henry  I.  took  under  hb  own  care  the  government 
of  Yarmouth,  and  appointed  a  provost  as  his  deputy.  King 
John,  in  the  ninth  year  of  his  reign,  granted  the  first  charter, 
the  original  of  which  is  carefully  preserved  in  the  guildhall, 
the  greatest  part  being  still  legible.  In  this  charter  leave  b 
given  to  choose  a  provost,  or  chief  magistrate,  from  amongst 
themselves,  but  to  be  approved  of  by  the  king,  and  was  made 
a  free  burgh  upon  paying  to  the  king  55/.  per  annum,  in 
lieu  of  customs  ansing  from  the  port  of  Yarmouth.  In 
consequence  of  Kerkeley  road  being  added  to  the  bounds 
of  Yarmouth  in  the  forty-fourth  of  Edward  III.,  it  now 
pays  60/.  annually  into  the  exchequer,  except  the  land-tax. 
The  date  of  this  charter,  1208,  may  properly  be  styled  the 
grand  aera  of  Yarmouth,  as  hence,  by  gradual  degrees,  it 
has  become  one  of  the  principal  sea  ports  in  the  kingdom. 
Several  different  charters,  to  the  number  of  twenty-five, 
were  obtained  of  successive  monarchs ;  the  last,  granted 
by  queen  Anne,  March  11,  1702,  settled  the  form  of  go- 
vernment as  it  continues  to  this  day.  In  1642,  Yarmouth 
having  declared  for  the  parliament,  Uie  inhabitants  proceeded 
to  put  the  place  into  the  best  possible  state  of  defence ;  but 
it  was  not  until  the  independents  had  acquired  an  ascendancy 
in  the  state,  that  the  people  would  admit  a  garrison  to  be 
sent  into  the  town. 

The  corporation  consisto  of  a  mayor,  high-steward,  re- 
corder, sub-steward,  eighteen  aldermen,  including  the  mayor, 
and  thirty-six  common-councilmen,  with  a  town  clerk,  two 
chamberlains,  a  water-bailiff,  and  other  inferior  officers. 
The  mayor,  high-steward,  recorder,  sub-steward,  and  such 
of  the  aldermen  as  have  served  the  office  of  mayor,  are 
justices  of  the  peace  for  the  borough  during  their  con- 
tinuance in  their  respective  offices.  The  mayor  b  sworn 
into  office  on  Michaelmas-day,  when  an  elegant  entertain- 
ment is  given  at  the  hall  on  the  quay,  to  the  corporation 
and  the  mayor's  particular  friends,  except  ladies,  who  are 
not  invited  to  thb  feast. 

The  singularity  of  the  mode  of  electing  the  mayor  of  thb 
place  seems  to  merit  a  short  description. ,  By  a  set  of  or- 
dinances made  by  twelve  burgesses  in  1491,  and  assented 
to  by  sir  James  Hobart,  attorney-general,  it  was  decreed, 
that  on  the  29th  day  of  August  annually,  an  inquest  be 
chosen,  of -twelve  persons,  who  should  be  locked  up  in  the 
hail,  without  meat,  drink,  fire,  or  candle,  till  nine  out  of 
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the  twelve  agree  in  the  choice  of  the  mayor,  and  other 
officers  of  the  borough.  The  names  of  twenty-four  persons, 
common-counciimen  (if  so  many  were  present  who  had  not 
been  on  the  inquest  the  year  before)  or  freemen,  was  put 
into  four  hats,  and  three  from  each  hat  drawn  out  by  an 
'  innocent,*  (a  person  unlettered),  to  form  the  inquest.  The 
same  practice,  with  the  substitution  of  a  child  for  an  '  in- 
nocent/ is  observed  at  present.  On  these  occasions,  a 
variety  of  shifls  have  been  frequently  resorted  to  by  the 
contending  parties,  to  starve  or  tire  out  their  opponents. 
An  instance  of  this  kind  occurred  in  1755,  when  the  con- 
tending parties  continued  shut  up  from  Friday,  August  29th, 
to  the  Wednesday  following :  that  the  electors,  on  this  oc- 
casion at  least,  K>und  means  to  evade  the  bye-law  against 
eating  and  drinking,  may  fairly  be  presumed. 

When  an  alderman  dies  or  resigns,  the  remaining  aldermen 
select  a  common-councilman  to  fill  his  place  ;  when  a  com- 
mon-councilman dies  or  resigns,  the  remaining  common- 
counciimen  select  two  freemen,  and  send  their  names  up  to 
the  aldermen,  who  choose  one  to  fill  up  the  vacancy :  they 
are  elected  for  life.  The  high-steward,  recorder,  sub- 
steward,  the  town  cleric,  and  also  the  water-bailiff  are  chosen 
by  the  corporation  only.  An  impression  from  the  seal  of 
the  corporation  is  in  the  Norwich  museum,  it  has  the  fol- 
lowing inscription  in  Saxon  characters : — 

•  O:  PASTOR:  YERO.  TIBI:  SVBJBCnS:  MISERBRO. 

Yarmouth  sent  representatives  to  parliament  in  the  reign 
of  Edward  I.  which  is  as  early  as  Norwich  and  Lynn :  they 
are  chosen  by  the  freemen,  in  number  about  1800.  In  1818, 
1412  freemen  polled ;  it  was  then  ascertained  that  there 
were  400  more  eligible,  all  of  whom  are  free  by  inheritance, 
servitude,  or  purchase,  and  the  returning  officer  is  the  mayor. 


at  each  contested  election  since  the  year  1740, 


IMO.   Sir  John  Pott«,  bart. 
William  D'Oyley,  esq.* 
Sir  John  Palgrave,  bart. 
Miles    Corbet,    esq.   Re- 
corder.! 
The  two  former  were  retomed 
bv  the  barcesseB  at  Urge,  the  two     w«..^-  -r  "''■:  v  «„„ 

the  hon.e  of  commoD.  decided  .„      1726.   H»;;;^^'^X ie°^.« 


1716.   Georte  EnkUmd,  esq. 

Hon.  Horauo  Townsana. 
1722.   Horatio  Walpole,  esq. 

Hon.  Charles  Townsend. 
172S.   Hon.  WilUam  Townsend, 
Vice  Hon.  Charles  Townsend, 
called  up  by  writ  to  the  honae 


favour  of  the  former,  and  that  the 
bargesses  at  large  ought  to  elect. 
1661.   William  Coventry,  esq.* 
Sir  WiUiam  D*Oyley. 

1679.  Lord  Huntington. 

Sir  WUUam  Coventry,  knt. 

1680.  o.s.  Rich.  Huntington,  esq. 

George  England,  esq. 
1661.   Sir  James  Johnson,  kqt. 

George  England,  esq. 
1684-6.   Georee  Eneland,  esq. 

Lord  Huntington. 
1660.   George  England,  esq. 

Samuel  Fuller,  esq. 
1695.   George  England,  esq. 

Samuel  Fuller,  esq. 
1698.   The  same. 

1700.  The  same. 

1701.  John  Nicholson,  esq. 
John  Burton,  esq. 

1702.  Benjamin  England,  esq. 
John  Nicholson,  esq. 

1706.  The  same. 

1708.   Hon.  Roger  Townsend. 

Richard  Ferrier,  esq. 
1710.   Richard  Ferrier,  esq. 

George  England,  esq. 
1718.  Richard  Ferrier,  esq. 

George  England,  esq. 


•  Of  ShotUtham,  Norfolk,  knight 
lOftt,  created  a  baronet  1083,  appointed 
a  commiMloner  for  the  care  of  nek  and 
hart  teamen,  and  priaonert  of  war,l6W, 
died  1977.  ^    ,  ^ 

t  He  sat  as  one  of  the  indget  on  tbe 
trial  of  Charles  I.  and  bad  the  principal 
management  of  tbeoffice  of  seqnestratlon 
against  the  loyaUsU.  In  IMi  be  was 
ezecnted  at  Tybora.— See  Granger, 

VOL.  6,  p.  SOI.  ,_.  .  *  ^ 

t  A  son  of  the  lord  keeper,  knighted 
1065,  lord  of  the  treasury,  IWT.  Bur- 
net says  he  was  of  great  notions  and 
eminent  Yirtnes,  and  capable  of  bearing 
the  chief  ministry.  For  a  forther  ac- 
count see  Biog.  Hist,  of  Worcester, 


Horatio  Walpole,  esq.^ 
1784.   Hon.  WiUiam  Townsend. 

Edward  Walpole,  esq. 
1787.  Hon.  Roger  Townsend. 
Vice  Hon,  William  Townsend 

deceased. 
1741.  poix. 

Hon.  Roger  Townsend .  • . .  •  406 

Edward  Walpole,  esq 891 

Hewling  Lnson,  esq 104 

Richard  Fuller,  esq 9T 

1747.   Hon.  Edward  Walpole. 
Hon.  Charleo  TowQiw»d.|| 

17M.  POIX. 

Hon,  Sir  E.  Walpole,  K.  B.  618 
Hon.  Charles  Townsend , .  •  •  841 

Ridvu^  Fuller,  esq 80T 

WUliam  Brown,  OMI,  ,.••••  •  848 
U56.  Charles  Townsend,  esq,^ 

Vice  Hon.  Charles  Townsend, 
appointed  treasurer  of  His  Ma- 
jesty's chamber.  ^  ,^ 
1761.   Hon.  Sir  E.  Walpole,  K.B. 

Charles  Townsend.  eaq. 
1768.   Charles  Townsend,  eaq. 
Hon.  Richard  Walpole. 

1774.  'oi*^ 

Charles  Townsend,  esq 810 

Hon.  Richard  Walpole « , , . «  810 
William  Beckford.  esq.  . .  •  •  818 
Sir  Charles  Saunders,  K.  B.  216 

Charles  Townsend,  esq.  having 
vacated  his  seat  by  accepting  the 
oflSce  of  joint  vice-treasurer  of 
Ireland,  an  election  took  place. 

1777.  'oi*" 

Charles  Tovmsend,  esq 508 

William  Beckford,  esq 109 


^^^_^^_^^__^^^^__  — - — — ~^^ 

d  Brother  to  sir  Robert  Walpole, K.O. 
irst  earl  of  Orford,  created  baron  Wal- 
po'.e,  of  Wolterton,  iTSO;  died  1757. 

I  Chancellor  of  the  exchequer  1TS6, 
died  ITST,  __ 

IT  Created  lord  Bayning,  !»•». 
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1780.   Charles  Townsend,  esq. 

Hon.  Richard  Walpole. 
1789.   Charles    Townsend,   esq. 

haTing  accepted  the  office 

of  treasarer  of*  the  navy, 

was  re-elected. 
1784.  Sir  John  Jervis,  K.  B. 

Henry  Beaafoy,  esq. 
Jane  ISth,  1790.  poll. 

Kt  Hon.  Charles  Townsond  683 

HenryBeaufoy,  esq •  456 

John  Thomas  Sandys,  esq. .  •  183 

On  the  death  of  Mr.  Beaafoy, 

an  election  took  place,  May  30th, 

1706.  POLL. 

Stephens  Howe,  esq. 488 

George  Anson,  esq.* *^'' 

Jane, 

1706.   Lord  C.  P.  Townsend. 

Stephens  Howe,  esq. 
October  36th,  1706.         POLL. 

William  Loftiis,  esq 600 

Henry  Joddrell,  esq. 661 

Sir  John  Jervis,  K.  B 418 

1803.  Sir  T.  Troabridge,  hart. 

Thomas  Jervis,  esq. 
Not.  4th, 
1806.   Hon.  Edward  Harbord.t 

Stephen  Lashington,  esq.t 

•  Now  Iicat.<}en.iir  George  AnsoD, 
K.  C.  B.,  M.  P.  for  Litchfield. 

t  Now  lord  Sofidd. 

t  lilow  Dr.  Latbiogton,  M.  P.  for 
Ilchester. 

Vat  this  list  which  U  WTV  tcArce.  and  not  to  be  met  with  In  the  town  clerk's 

bewly  thanks. 


May  0th,  1807.  poll. 

Hon.  Edward  Harbord 627 

Stephen  Lushington,  esq.  ..  604 

William  Jacob,  esq 841 

Abbott  Upcher,  esq 31 

June  25tfa, 

1808.  Giffin  Wilson,  esq.* 

Vice  S  Lushington,  esq.  who 
accepted  the  Chiltem  hundreds. 

Oct.  6th,  1813.  poll. 
Edmond  Knowles  Lacon,  esq.  607 
William  Ijoftns,  esq.  .,..•••  887 
Oiffin  Wilson,  esq 880 

Jane  10th,  1818.  poll. 

Hon.  Thomas  William  Anson  780 
Charles  Edmd.  Rambold, esq.  760 
Edmund  Knowles  Lacon, esq.  661 

William  Loftus,  esq 612 

Feb.  15th, 

1810.  Hon.  Geo.  Anson. 

Vice  Hon.  Thomas  William 
Anson,  who  succeeded  his  father 
as  lord  viscount  Auson. 

March  11th,  1820.  poll. 

Hon  Ckto.  Anson 764 

CharlesEdmd.  Rambold,  esq.  768 

John  Michel,  esq 612 

Josias  Henry  Stracey,  esq. . .  612 


•  Kow  sir  Giflta  Wilson,  recorder  of 
Windsor. 


The  arms  of  the  town  of  Yarmouth  are  party  per  pale, 
gules  and  axure,  three  deraiiiona.  Or,  impaling  three  herrings' 
tails,  argent.  The  corporation  has  particular  and  extensive 
privileges  :  here  is  a  court  of  record  and  admiralty,  and  the 
mayor  and  magistrates  are  conservators  of  the  Waveney  to 
St.  Olave's  bridge,  which  is  ten  miles ;  the  Yare  to  Hardley 
cross,  ten  miles ;  and  the  Bure  to  Weybridge,  ten  miles ; 
within  which  limiU  the  laws  of  distress  and  attachment  can 
be  executed  by  their  officers  only.    Up  to  one  of  these 
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boundaries  there  is  a  grand  aquatic  procession,  called  by 
some  *  Narrow  Waters^^  and  by  others  the  *  WfUtr  FroUe,^ 
when  a  stiver  cup  is  sailed  for  by  boats  every  year,  at  which 
time  more  than  two  hundred  sail  of  pleasure  boats  are  ge- 
nerally to  be  seen.  This  is  held  in  July,  when  it  is  usual 
particularly  to  drink  to  the  gentleman  who  it  is  expected 
would  be  chosen  to  serve  the  office  of  mayor  for  the  ensuing 
year,  a  custom  at  one  time  discontinued  but  now  revived. 
A  fair  is  annually  held  here  on  Friday  and  Saturday  in 
Easter-week.  The  markets,  on  Wednesday  and  Saturday, 
are  plentifully  supplied,  particularly  with  fruits  and  vege- 
tables, which  are  remarkably  good*  The  amusements  of 
Yarmouth  consist  of  the  theatre,  assembly-rooms,  and  con- 
certs, during  the  bathing  season ;  with  fishing,  shooting, 
sailing,  or  bowling. 

Yarmouth  Priory,  The  accounts  which  are  left  us  of 
this  ruin  are  all  imperfect  and  unsatisfactory,  indeed  nothing 
of  its  history  appears  to  be  known,  except  that  it  was 
founded  by  bishop  Herbert,  about  the  year  1120,  though 
not  completed  until  1260,  to  which  date  the  remains,  a 
single  room  now  used  as  a  stable,  must  be  referred. — ^Vide 
etching  in  CatmaiCs  Antiq,  Norwich,  The  walls  are  of  flint, 
and,  by  a  late  judicious  improvement,  have  been  made 
to  form  a  boundary  to  the  burial-ground  of  the  church, 
towards  the  south-east  end  of  which,  afad  not  far  from  it, 
the  building  was  situate;  the  arches  are  pointed  with  trefoils 
in  the  heads. 

Of  the  Church  we  know  at  least  the  aera  of  the  foundation 
and  dedication,  the  former  of  which  was  by  Herbert,  bish<^ 
of  Norwich,  in  or  about  the  year  1123 ;  the  latter  in  1286; 
but  it  has  been  so  increased,  altered,  repaired,  and  beau^ 
iified  at  subsequent  periods,  that  it  may  be  doubted  if  the 
central  divisions  of  the  west  end,  and  some  of  the  pillars 
and  capitals  adjoining  it  within,  are  not  the  whole  or  what 
remains  of  the  original  structure.  The  south  aisle  was 
probably  erected  about  1349  ;  although  Blomefield  says  it 
was  never  finished  towards  the  east  end,  which  fell  down 
about  1780.  There  still  remain  three  beautiful  arches, 
originally  belonging  to  some  chapel ;  in  other  respects  this 
church  shews  but  little  curious  or  interesting.  It  is  dedicated 
to  St.  Nicholas,  a  saint  held  in  the  greatest  repute  by  ma- 
riners, from  the  circumstance  of  his  prayers  having  preserved 
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the  ship  in  which  he  sailed  to  the  Holy  Land  from  a  storm 
that  threatened  its  destruction.  The  building  comprises  in 
its  plan^  a  nave  and  two  aisles,  which  latter  are  larger,  in 
regard  to  height  and  breadth,  than  the  body,  but  do  not 
extend  so  far  eastward.*  The  church  extends  two  hundred 
and  thirty  feet  from  east  to  west,  and  the  breadth  of  the 
aisles  together  is  one  hundred  and  eight  feet.  The  principal 
entrance  is  by  the  south-east  door,  beneath  the  large  win- 
dow of  the  cross  aisle  or  transept,  the  extreme  angles  of 
which  are  supported  like  those  of  the  west  end,  by  gradu- 
ated buttresses,  terminating  in  towers  and  pinnacles ;  between 
them  is  a  handsome  window,  divided  by  mullions  into  com- 
partments, which  in  the  upper  part  are  multiplied  and 
diversified  in  their  form ;  the  three  windows  on  the  south 
side  of  the  church,  are  various  in  their  tracery  without  being 
uniform  in  their  appearance :  the  centre  is  the  most  orna- 
mented, they  were  formerly  filled  with  painted  glass,  of 
which  not  a  vestige  now  remains.  At  the  intersection  of  the 
transepts  with  the  nave,  rises  the  tower,  which  is  now  em- 
battlea  but  was  originally  decorated  with  pinnacles:  it 
demands  attention  as  the  oldest  part  of  the  present  structure, 
it  is  surmounted  by  a  spire,  erected  in  1807,  f  conspicuous 
and  useful  as  a  sea-mark.  The  old  spire  was  186  feet 
high ;  the  present  one  is  168  feet  The  rormer  was  of  wood 
covered  with  lead,  which  having  been  injured  from  the 
shrinking  of  the  timber,  or  from  the  effect  of  lightning, 
in  1683,  was  crooked  in  its  appearance,  and  was  at  length 
taken  down  in  1803;  and,  after  a  survey  by  William 
Wilkins,  esq.  the  architect,  of  Cambridge,  the  tower  was 
repaired  and  the  spire  rebuilt ;  the  latter  and  the  ball  are 
now  covered  with  copper  tinned.  The  tower  contains  a 
peal  of  ten  bells  ;  but  we  find  this  was  not  always  the  case, 
for,  in  1726,  Mr.  »Stephens,  bell-founder,  cast  two  trebles, 
to  make  a  ring  of  eight  bells.  From  the  top  of  the  tower 
ii  a  very  fine  panoramic  view  of  the  busy  town  and  its  beau- 
tiful environs.  A  very  considerable  sum  was  expended  upon 
a  general  repair  of  the  church,  under  an  act  of  parliament 
passed  for  tnat  purpose  June  9th,  1806,  when  the  south 

*  "Tbe  portion  east  of  Uie  tower  of  the  chnrcb  of  Cfaeiui,  in  Nornundy,  is  com* 
pooed  of  three  parts,  nneoaiU  in  iise,  tlie  central  being  the  narrowest,  as  b  strlldngly 
tte  case  at  Ckeat  Yvmonth/'—CoemMt^*  NTmandp, 

t  la  IStS,  an  act  was  pawed  for  repairing  the  charch  and  rebuilding  the  tower. 
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tide  and  west  end  were  restored »  under  tbe  direction  of 
trustaeSi  the  principal  of  whom  was  sir  Edmund  Knowles 
Lacon,  bart.  That  part  of  the  church  which  extends  to 
the  west  of  the  tower  forms,  with  the  aisles  on  each  side, 
a  spacious  choir,  and  has  an  appearance  of  much  grandeur. 
The  ceiling  is  ancient  and  pannelled  in  compartments,  at 
the  intersections  of  which  are  bosses  containing  coats  of 
arms,  and  various  carved  emblems  and  devices.  The  whole 
has  been  painted  to  represent  dark  marble,  veined  with 
white,  which,  although  tolerably  executed,  is  a  very  iiyu« 
dicious  colouring  for  what  should  always  appear  light  and 
airy.  The  ancient  design,  still  to  be  seen  in  the  roof  of 
the  north  aisle,  wherein  the  small  moulded  ribs  and  bosses 
are  painted  a  light  colour,  and  the  pannels  studded  with 
gilded  cinquefoils,  radiated  like  stars,  would  have  been 
more  appropriate. 

The  Puipit  is  at  the  south-west  end  of  the  choir,  and  ad* 
Joining  it  on  the  same  level  is  the  vicar's  pew,  inclosed  with 
a  screen,  and  ascended  by  a  staircase  from  the  cross  aisle  ; 
the  whole  is  of  singular  construction,  and  is  undoubtedly 
of  the  age  of  Elisabeth  or  James  I.  The  reading-desk  and 
clerk's  pew  are  opposite  to  the  pulpit  on  the  north-west; 
the  communion-taole,  being  apart  from  the  choir,  every 
part  of  the  divine  service  is  read  here.  On  the  side  b  the 
aldermen's  gallery,  at  the  west  end  oi  which,  near  the  pulpit, 
is  the  seat  of  the  mayor,  under  a  canopy  supported  b^  four 
fluted  columns,  ornamented  with  gilding,  &c. ;  over  it  tbe 
royal  arms.  The  access  to  this  seat  is  through  the  gallery, 
over  which,  between  the  windows  on  the  south  wall,  are  the 
armorial  ensigns  of  sir  William  Paston,  knight,  1633; 
argemt,  six  fleurs-de-lis,  azure,  and  a  chief  indented,  Or^ 
with  supporters  and  crest ;  under  which  is  this  inscription : 

"  His  arms  stand  here  whose  workes  of  diarity  shall  speak  his  pritise 

thongh  he  in  dost  doth  ly. 

^oDgst  many  more  good  deedes  wch  he  ha^  done, 
Yannoath  doth  'km>wledge  this  for  to  be  ooei 

That  he  ga?e  to  their  pore  a  poand  a  yeere 
For  ever  to  continat  as  it  aoth  appear.'' 

Sir  William  Paston  gave  out  of  the  rectory  of  Ouster  8/. 
per  annum,  to  be  disposed  of  by  the  bailiffs  of  the  poor  for 
ever.    At  the  west  end  of  the  gallery  are  the  arms  of  sir 
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Samuel  Tryon,  knight,  1615,  azure^  a  fess  crenelle  between 
six  estoiles,  argetU,  inscribed 

"  S^iv  SfMmi  Crvons'  avxM  are  placl»  iere, 
a  Uintf  toelUtofsler  to  eur  Yarmout)  yrere. 

IN  MEMORIAM  BENEFACTORIS  MUNIFICI." 

Between  these  painted  coats,  and  about  the  centre  of  the 
gallery,  is  a  marble  tablet  bearing  the  arms  of  the  town  ; 
"  Erected  by  the  corporation  as  a  tribute  of  gratitude  to  the 
memory  of  Edward  Wames,  clerk,  rector  of  Lammas  with 
Great  and  Little  Hautboys,  for  his  liberal  donation  of  an 
estate  at  Thrigby,  to  the  corporation  for  the  use  of  the 

B>or  of  this  town  for  ever.  He  departed  this  life  the  27th 
ecember,  1700,  aged  eighty-seven  years,  and  lies  interred 
in  the  church  of  Thrigby.**  On  the  north  side  of  the  choir 
is  another  gallery,  erected  by  Mr.  John  Fuller  and  Kachael 
bis  wife,  as  executors  under  the  will  of  alderman  Bradford, 
in  1705,  at  the  expeose  of  130/.  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Fisherman*s  hospital  in  this  town,  when  two  pillars  of  the 
nave  were  actually  removed  to  admit  light  to  this  gallery, 
which  in  itself  disfigures  the  appearance  of  the  church  con- 
siderably. The  organ  at  th^  west  end  of  this  church,  is 
said  to  exceed  in  excellence  of  tone  and  power  every  instru- 
ment of  the  kind  in  Europe,  except  that  at  Haerlem.  It 
was  originally  erected  in  1733,  but  was  repaired  by  England 
in  1812,  and  consists  of  three  parts,  viz..  the  great  organ, 
the  choir  organ,  and  the  swell,  together  with  two  octaves 
of  pedal  pipes.  It  stands  in  a  galleiy  supported  by  four 
Doric  columns.  At  the  north-west  of  the  middle  aisle  is 
the  font,  raised  upon  three  steps ;  it  is  octangular,  and 
is  covered  by  an  ornamented  pyramidical  wcxxlen  top, 
painted  and  gilt.  Over  the  communion  table  is  painted 
the  decalogue,  the  lord^s  prayer,  and  creed,  over  which  a 
group  of  cherubim,  painted  b}^  the  late  Mr.  Matthew 
Keymer,  in  1799:  the  whole  is  inclosed  by  a  wooden 
balustrade.  This  part  of  the  church  measures  in  extent 
from  east  to  west,  fifty-seven  feet ;  and  one  hundred  and 
eight  feet  frpm  notfh  to  south,  but  it  is  only  used  at  the 
time  of  admiBistering  the  sacrament,  and  for  the  celebration 
of  marriage. 

Before  the  reformation,  the  church,  like  most  others  in 
the  kingdom,  had  its  holy  rood  or  crucifix,  with  the  figures 
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of  Mar}'  and  John.  Swinden  says,  '*  In  the  east  end  of  the 
middle  aisle  stands  the  communion  table,  where  formerly 
stood  the  great  or  high  altar,  and  over  it  a  loft  or  perch, 
called  the  Rood  Loft,  erected  by  Robert  de  Haddisooey 
prior  of  St.  Olaves,  in  1370,  and  ornamented  with  curious 
decorations  and  devices,  at  his  own  cost  and  charges  ;  it  is 
called  '  Opus  pretiosum  circa  magnum  altare,*  and  by  means 
of  illumination  with  lamps  and  candles,  the  whole  appeared 
exceedingly  splendid  and  solemn.*'  These  lights  before  the 
altars  in  ancient  times,  were  with  great  care  and  expense 
constantly  maintained,,  and  had  always  a  custos  or  warden 
appointed  to  superintend  them ;  and  so  zealous  were  our 
forefathers  to  maintain  these  lights,  thatVery  few  wUls  were 
made  wherein  some  legacy  was  not  given  to  this  illumination. 
Among  the  illusions  played  off  here  in  the  dark  ages,  what 
was  called  'The  Miraculous  Star,*  must  not  pass  un- 
noticed. The  church  books  contained  the  following  Itenu: 
In  1465,  paid  for  leading  the  star,  Sd, ;  on  the  twelfth  day 
making  a  new  star,  a  new  balk  line  to  the  star,  and  rysing 
the  star.  Sec, ;  with  other  items  for  mending  angels.  Be- 
tween the  high-altar  and  the  east  wall,  was  formerly  a  space 
of  about  nine  feet,  which  was  used  as  a  vestry  in  later  times; 
it  was  afterwards  converted  into  a  charnel-house,  but,  in  the 
year  1783,  the  east  wall  was  removed  and  a  window  substi- 
tuted immediately  at  the  back  of  the  communion-table. 
The  two  pointed  windows  on  each  side  this  part  of  the  chan- 
cel, are  amongst  the  oldest  portions  of  the  building,  and  are 
evidently  of  the  aera  of  Henry  III.  **  The  prior  of  St. 
Olave,  beside  what  is  before  mentioned,  built  in  the  east 
end  of  this  church  a  neat  chapel,  and  dedicated  it  to  the 
Lady  of  Ameburgh,  which  was  standing  in  1545 ;  and  on 
the  north  side  thereof  was  erected  a  fine  organ,  and  to  the 
west  of  it  the  choir,  furnished  with  eight  priests,  who  were 
sent  from  Norwich  and  resided  here  under  the  prior,  and 
composed  a  choir  till  the  dissolution.  So  numerous  were 
the  chapels  in  this  church  in  the  reign  of  Edward  III.,  that, 
though  the  building  is  spacious,  it  was  thought  advantageous 
to  erect  a  new  edifice  at  the  west  end,  which  was  called  the 
new  work,  and  intended  as  an  additional  aisle  to  the  church, 
but,  by  reason  of  the  ereat  plague  in  1349,  when  no  less 
than  7,052  persons  died  in  this  town,  it  was  never  completed. 
Each  of  these  chapels  had  an  image,  altar,  light,  4&c.,  which 
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wete  chiefly  supported  by  a  company  called  a  guild,  who 
had  land,  tenements,  money,  goods,  plate,  and  other  utensils 
belonging  to  them,  and  were  ail  dissolved,  except  the  mer- 
chants* guild,  in  the  thirty-seventh  Henry  VIII.'* — Swinden. 
At  the  dissolution  of  religious  houses,  when  an  inventory  of 
the  ornaments  belonging  to  this  church  was  taken,  amongst 
other  things  are  mentioned  eleven  tunicles,  the  gift  of  sir 
John  Fastolfle,  knight ;  a  silver  temple,  weighing  168  oz., 
and  some  of  the  oil  of  St.  Nicholas,  a  sacred  relic,  the  gift  of 
Dawn  John  Hoo,  one  of  the  priors.  This  church  also  pos- 
sessed the  relics  of  St.  Margaret,  St  George  in  gold,  the  holy 
thorn  in  silver,  and  St.  Maurick  in  copper.  In  this  part  of 
the  church,  called  '  the  new  chancel  in  the  north-east,'  be- 
hind the  seats,  which  are  continued  round  the  greater  part, 
is  a  triple  niche  and  pUcina ;  and  on  the  north  side  a  very 
curious  doorway,  consisting  of  a  flat  Tudor  arch  with  a 
moulding  all  round,  enriched  with  quartre  foils  and  shields 
alternately  :  in  the  spandrels  are  an  angel  censing  upon  one 
side,  and  a  priest  kneeling  before  a  cross,  which  is  radiated, 
on  the  other.  Over  the  centre  of  the  arch  is  a  sculptured 
shield,  charged  with  a  chevron  nebule  between  three  demi- 
seals,  and  surmounted  by  a  helmet  and  mantling,  but  the  crest 
is  broken  off".  Here  are  many  handsome  modem  mural  mo- 
numents of  marble,  but  all  the  monumental  brasses,  by  an 
order  of  Assembly  in  1561,  were  torn  from  the  marbles  in 
which  they  were  bedded,  and  were  delivered  to  the  bailiffs 
of  the  town  for  the  purpose  of  casting  them  into  weights 
and  measures  for  the  use  of  the  inhabitants.  The  oldest 
monumental  inscription  now  in  the  church,  is  dated  1620. 
The  north  aisle,  or  old  chancel,  was  formerly  open  to  the 
choir,  but  about  1770,  the  screen  at  the  back  of  Fuller*s 
gallery,  to  which  the  stairs  lead,  was  erected  for  the  greater 
accommodation  of  the  congregation ;  and  this  aisle  b  at 
present  disused  except  as  a  place  of  sepulchre.  In  the  wall 
on  the  north  side  near  the  east  end,  is  a  ver^  handsome 
arched  monument  of  freestone,  ornamented  with  crockets 
and  pinnacles,  apparently  about  the  age  of  Edward  III. 
Within  this  arch  is  a  slab  of  purbeck  marble,  of  much  older 
date ;  it  is  of  taper  form,  and  is  sculptured  with  a  cross  of 
eight  points,  each  terminating  in  a  trefoil,  and  is  undoubtedly 
the  memorial  of  some  former  chaplain.  Against  this  wall 
is  a  small  tablet  to  the  memory  of  Henry  Swinden,  the 
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historian  of  this  town,  who  died  January  llth»  1772,  setat. 
fifty-five;  erected  by  John  Ives,  F.  S.  A.  There  are  abo 
three  mural  monuments  to  the  family  of  England ;  arms, 
gulet,  three  lions  passant,  Or» ;  and  others  to  those  of  Sy* 
monds  ;  arms,  sabie^  a  dolphin  embowed,  argeni ;  and  also 
of  Preston,  a  family  which  still  flourishes  here ;  arms,  er- 
mine, on  a  chief  indented,  table^  thsee  crescents.  Or.  At 
the  bottom  of  a  monument  to  the  memory  of  John  Brown, 
gent.,  is  a  fanciful  representation  of  an  extinguisher,  with 
a  candle  on  each  side  ;  under  the  former  are  these  words, 
**  Death  exiinguitkei  all  J' 

In  this  church  is  also  an  inscription  '*  sacred  to  the  memory 
of  Captain  Gysbert  Jan  Von  Rysoort,  commander  of  the 
Batavian  republic  ship  Hercules,  who  died  on  the  28th  of 
October,  1797,  in  consequence  of  the  wounds  he  received 
in  the  glorious  and  ever-memorable  engagement  between  the 
English  and  Batavian  fleets,  under  the  commands  of  admirals 
Duncan  and  de  Winter,  and  was  interred  here,  with  due 
honour,  in  the  twenty-sixth  year  of  his  age. 

At  the  west  end  of  this  aisle  or  chancel,  is  a  fine  window 
of  three  divisions,  and  a  chamber  vestry ;  the  large  tablets 
on  the  outside  contain  lists  of  benefoctions  to  the  charity 
school,  and  are  surmounted  by  a  figure  of  Chari^,  and  a  boy 
and  giri ;  over  the  entrance  is  a  square  stone  with  the  arms 
of  the  town,  Anno  Domino,  1650:  Thomas  Fblistead, 
•  •  •  •  •  Bayufs  ;  Henry  Moulton,  Richard  Betts, 
churchwardens.  The  other  name  was  that  of  William  Burton, 
which  was  ordered  to  be  erased  at  the  restoration.  In  tj^is 
vestry  is  a  collection  of  about  two  hundred  ancient  volumes,* 
and  a  very  curious  and  singular  library  table  or  reading  desk, 
containing  six  shelves  which  revolve  upon  an  axis,  and  by  a 
mechanical  construction  preserve  their  level,  presenting  al- 
ternately the  various  volumes  wanted.  At  the  east  end, 
against  the  wall  of  the  transept,  is  a  marble  monument  to 
sir  William  Gooch,  bart.,  who  died  the  17th  December, 
1761 ;  arms,  party  per  pale  argeni  and  tahle^  a  chevron 
between  three  talbots  passant,  counterchanged,  on  a  chief, 
guhsy  three  leopard*s  heads.  Or. ;  crest,  a  talbot  passant, 
per  pale  argeni  and  sable :  motto,  *  Fide  et  Vertute.* 

The  Rev.  Samuel  Salter,  D.  D.,  the  son  of  arch- 
deacon Salter,  of  Norfolk,  was  educated  in  the  free  JM^hool 

•  a  catalogae  of  these  books  may  be  secB  in  Swinden't  YarmouUi,  page  8S0» 
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of  Norwich ;  he  was  nominated  to  Great  Yarmouth  church, 
in  1750;  he  died  master  of  the  Charter-house,  1778.  Dr.  S. 
was  a  celebrated  Greek  scholar,  and  author  of  several  works. 

The  principal  entrance  to  the  churchyard,  which  contains 
about  SIX  acres,  is  by  a  handsome  iron  gateway  at  the  end 
of  an  avenue  of  limes  leading  from  the  market-place ;  but 
on  the  west  side,  is  a  very  curious  mutilated  brick  gateway, 
of  the  time  of  Charles  I.,  which  deserves  to  be  restored  to 
its  pristine  form*  On  the  north  and  east  sides  of  the  church- 
yard are  the  remains  of  the  old  town  walls.  To  this  church 
once  belonged  6000  persons  of  sixteen  years  or  upwards. 

A  chroBok>gical  table,  written  before  the  reformation  in 
England,  was,  during  many  years,  placed  in  the  south  aisle 
of  St.  Nicholas  church,  containing  a  short  historical  account 
of  Yarmouth,  in  which  it  was  said,  "  Yarmouth  is  walled, 
situated  upon  the  sea,  distant  from  Norwich  one  hundred 
furlongs ;  and,  though  placed  between  two  salt  floods  (the 
sea  and  river  Yan)  has  plenty  of  fresh  water,  fit  for  drinking 
and  washing.  This  town,  in  divine  worship,  elegant  houses, 
decent  apparel,  plenty  of  provisions,  and  hospi^ity,  is  not 
surpassed  by  any  city  of  England."  Upon  tne  same  table 
was  this  whimsical  and  singular  observation :  **  There  never 
was  in  it^  (Yarmouth)  an  EcckiiasHc  publickly  detected  of 
the  crime  of  carnality  ^ 

Near  this  church  bishop  Herbert  founded  a  monastery  for 
Black  monks,  and  made  it  a  cell  to  the  priory  of  Norwich. 
In  succeeding  times  several  other  similar  foundations  were 
formed,  but  of  such  buildings  not  a  vestige  remain,  except 
part  of  a  hospital,  which  is  converted  into  a  house  for  a 
grammar  school.  In  the  Norwich  Museum  is  an  impression 
of  the  seal  of  this  fraternity,  which  is  also  engpraved  in  the 
Oentleman*s  Mag, 

The  following  remarkable  inscriptions  are  in  the  church- 
yard, the  first  is  to  a  sailor : — 

^  Thongb  Boreas  blow,  and  Neptane's  waves 
Have  tost*d  me  to  and  fro ; 
By  Oon's  decree,  yoa  pUialy  see, 
I'm  harboar'd  here  below : 

Where  I  mast  at  anchor  lie, 

With  many  of  our  Qieet ; 
Bat  once  again  we  shall  set  sail, 

Oar  Admiral  Christ  to  meet/' 
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^*  To  the  memory  of  David  Bartlim an,  master  of  the  brig 
Alexander  and  Margaret,  of  North  Shields,  who,  on  the  Slst  of 
Jannary,  1781,  on  the  Norfolk  coast,  with  only  three  three-pounders 
and  ten  men  and  boys,  nobly  defended  himself  against  a  cotter, 
carrying  eighteen  four-pounders  and  upwards  of  one  hundred  men, 
commanded  by  the  notorious  English  pirate.  Fall,  and  fairly  beat 
him  off.  Two  hours  after,  the  enemy  came  down  upon  him  aj^ain ; 
when,  totally  dismasted,  his  mate,  Daniel  Mac  Aulby,  expiring 
with  the  loss  of  blood,  and  himself  dangerously  wounded,  he  was 
obliged  to  strike  and  ransom.  He  brought  his  shattered  vessel  into 
Yarmouth  with  more  than  the  honours  of  a  conqueror,  and  died  here 
in  consequence  of  his  wounds  on  the  14th  of  February  following,  in 
the  twenty-fifth  year  of  his  age.  To  commemorate  the  gallantry  of 
his  son,  the  bravery  of  his  faithful  men,  and  at  the  same  time  the 
infamy  of  a  savage  pirate,  his  afflicted  father,  Albzandbr  Bar- 
TLBM AN,  has  ordered  this  stone  to  be  erected  over  his  honourable 
grave. 


'TwasgreatI 


His  foe  though  strong  was  infamous : 
The  foe  of  human  kind ! 
A  manly  indignation  fir'd  his  breast : 
Thank  Ood  I  My  soa  has  done  his  duty  .** 

CATO. 


''  Here  rest  the  remains  of  Oborgb  Pardau,  a  native  of  Rhodes^ 
who  died  in  Yarmouth,  January  8th,  1818,  aged  thirty-two  years  : 

Earlv  he  left  his  native  shore, 

O  er  many  a  land  to  roam, 
And  enter'd  to  return  no  more 

A  foreign  master's  home. 

The  parents,  friends  that  lov*d  him  most. 

Caught  not  his  latest  breath. 
But  pity  fiird  affection's  post. 

And  smoothed  his  bed  of  death. 

What  recks  it  where  his  ashes  bide. 

He  who  his  soul  recdv'd. 
Enquires  not  where  the  wanderer  died. 

But  how  the  Christian  liv'd  ? 

This  stone  was  erected  In  respect  for  his  memory  and  gratitude 
for  his  services,  by  his  master,  William  Turner." 


Also  a  stone  <<  In  memory  of  Charles  Balding,  who  was  unfortu- 
nately drowned  at  the  finishing  the  building  of  Yarmouth  bridge, 
July  17th,  1786,  aged  thirty  years." 

And  another : 

'*  Under  this  stone  are  interred  the  remains  of  Charles  Johnson, 
aged  eighteen,  and  Robert  his  brother,  aged  seventeen,  sons  of 
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Chablbs  JoHNfov,  of  thU  town,  who,  with  four  others,  were  on- 
fortunately  drowned  on  the  24th  July,  1797,  by  the  oversetting  of  a 
boat  upon  Breydon.  An  afflicted  rather  has  erected  this  monament 
to  the  memory  of  two  datifoi  and  affectionate  children,  and  as  a 
warning  to  lieedless  youth. 

Ood  saw  their  trouble  from  al>OTe, 

He  saw  their  hearts  quite  sunk  with  woe 

And  called  them  in  his  tender  love. 
To  scenes  where  living  waters  flow.'* 


m 


<'  Boast  not  of  to-morrow,  for  thou  knowest  not  what  a  day  may 
bring  forth. 

In  memory  of 

John  Cutlbr         *) 

Thomas  Forstbr   >  aged  •{  99  }Yemn, 

Richard  Barrbtt  j 

late  belonging  to  His  Majesty's  sloop,  the  Fly,  who  were  drowned 
on  coming  for  the  l>each,  the  ISth  day  of  February,  1780: 

When  the  brave  tar  who  furls  aloft  the  sail. 
Escapes  from  peril  and  survives  the  gale. 
How  liard  his  fate,  a  thousand  dangers  past, 
When  near  the  friendly  land  to  breathe  his  last — 
Tho'  rescued  oft*  from  threatening  seas,  one  wave 
Upsets  the  l>oat  and  sends  liim  to  his  grave. 
Stranger  1  should  chance  direct  thy  footsteps  here, 
Cans't  thou  refrain  to  shed  a  gen'rous  tear  1 
Cans't  thou,  now  Britain  on  her  sons  must  call. 
Without  emotion  see  one  sailor  ialL 
Parading  armies  still  may  awe  the  land^ 
But  England's  safety  on  her  fleet  depends." 


In  1791,  died  Mrs.  Dark,  an  estimable  character,  of  the 
Angel  inn  in  the  market-place,  on  whom  was  written  the 
foUowbg  epigram : — 

*'  At  the  Angel  at  Yarmouth,  a  singular  inn. 
There's  the  shadow  without  and  the  substance  within  j; 
Thb  paradox  proving,  in  punning's  despite. 
That  an  Angd  tho*  Dttrk  is  an  angel  of  Ught.''^ 


Si^  Oearpe*$  CkapeL — ^Was  built  in  1714,  by  virtue  of  an 
act  of  parbament  miposing  a  tax  of  It.  6d.  per  chaldron 
on  coal,  culm,  and  cinder,  brought  into  and  consumed  in 
this  port.   This  chapel  has  a  cupola.    Its  length  to  the  north 
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and  Booth  sides  tnm  eitst  to  west,  is  niiietj-two  fceC,  besides 
the  breadth  of  the  steeple ;  the  extent  from  north  to  south, 
b  sixty-nine  feet ;  the  height  thereof,  between  the  floor  and 
ceiling  of  the  middle  aisle,  is  forty-two  feet.  TUs  edifiee 
is  of  an  oblong  octangular  form ;  the  interior  is  handsome, 
neat,  and  commodious,  and  occupied  by  family  pews ;  there 
is  also  a  spacious  gallery,  and  the  roof  of  the  chapel  is 
supported  W  ten  ootumns  of  the  Doric  order.  The  budding 
of  this  edifice  was  contracted  for  at  a  sum  of  38002.  In 
this  chapel  divine  service  is  performed  every  Sunday,  both 
morning  and  afternoon,  with  sermons;  and  prayers  are  read 
every  day,  Saturdays  excepted.  No  marriage  is  solemnised 
here,  nor  is  there  any  place  of  interment.  The  organ  was 
erected  in  17d3.  In  addition  to  the  church  and  thb  chapel 
there  are  meetine-houses  for  the  Independents,  Unitarians, 
Methodists,  QniULers,  and  Baptbts.  The  Jjiok-amt,  now 
standing  on  the  chapel  mount,  was  erected  by  the  oorpomlion 
in  1733. 

Charities. — ^The  School  of  Imdnuiry  for  giris,  founded 
in  1810.  The  CkUdrttCi  Hot^al,  for  the  education  and 
apprenticeship  of  poor  diildren.  The  FiaktrmaCi  Hob- 
jntai,  erected  by  the  ,corporation  in  1702,  containing  twenty 
rooms,  with  a  sleeping  room  over,  into  each  of  which  is 
admitted  one  old  fisoerman  and  his  wife,  with  an  allowance 
of  two  shillings  per  week  for  the  summer,  and  two  shillings 
and  sixpence  per  week  during  the  winter.  The  Ckariiff 
School,  for  the  education  of  thirty-four  boys,  and  thirty  giris, 
was  founded  in  1713.  The  number  of  boys  have  been  in- 
creased to  seventy,  and  a  preparatory  school  has  been 
established  for  twenty  more ;  besides  the  accession  of  a 
Sunday  school,  for  sixty  additional  boys  and  sixty  girls.  In 
1723,  the  corporation  granted  a  piece  of  gro«nd  at  the 
south-east  comer  of  the  market-place,  where  the  school  b 
now  held.  The  Lancoitrian  School,  now  designated  the 
British  Free  School,  was  erected  in  1813. 

The  MarheUPlaee  b  a  handsome  area  of  two  acres  and 
three  quarters  in  extent.  The  houses  on  the  east  side  have 
almost  all  been  rebuilt.  The  market  b  held  every  Wednes- 
day and  Saturday.  Two  fairs  are  by  charter  held  annually 
here ;  one  on  Shrove  Mondav  and  Tuesday,  commonly  called  ' 
'  Coeh  Fair  ;*  the  other  (being  now  the  principal  nir)  on 
Friday  and  Saturday  in  Easter-week.    Here  at  thb  time  b 
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8c\4  North  WaUham  gingerbread,  and  shows  are  exhibited ; 
and  on  the  day  before  the  fair  a  considerable  quantity  of 
fancy  articles^  manufactured  by  young  ladies,  are  sold  at 
a  Rtpantary,  for  the  benefit  of  the  poor. 

The  Theatre  was  erected  in  1778,  by  Mr.  Fulcher,  of 
Ipswich,  at  the  expense  of  1,600/. ;  it  stands  in  an  open 
part  of  the  town,  near  the  market-place.  The  Norwich 
company  of  comedians,  (who  performed  here  so  long  back 
as  the  year  1752,)  perform  here  eight  or  ten  weeks  during 
the  summer.  They  formerly  attended  Yarmouth  only  in  the 
winter.  The  present  theatre  was  considerably  improved  in 
1820,  the  inside  being  completely  renewed ;  another  tier 
of  boxes  was  added,  new  passages  and  a  lobby  built,  and  it 
is  now  as  convenient  a  theatre  as  any  in  the  kingdom. 

The  Town-hall,  situate  near  the  shipi)ing  quay,  is  a 
handsome  edifice,  with  a  portico  of  the  Doric  onier,  to 
whidi  we  ascend  by  a  flight  of  stone  steps.  The  apart- 
ments on  the  ground  floor,  besides  domestic  ofiices,  has  a 
pariour  for  hearing  and  determining  all  cases  and  matters 
coming  under  the  cognizance  of  the  mayor  and  magistrates. 
Adjoining  this  room  is  the  Town  Vlerh'i  Office. — ^The 
mayor  presides  daily  at  twelve  o*clock.  The  great  room  h 
sixty-one  feet  six  inches  long,  b^  twenty-seven  feet.  The 
committee  for  erecting  this  buildmg  held  their  fitBt  meeting 
in  1715;  and  the  expense  of  the  building  was  880/.  At  the 
mayor*s  feast  held  here,  the  company  break  up  about  nine 
to  meet  the  ladies  at  the  bath  rooms.  In  the  dining-room 
is  a  full-length  portrait  of  George  I.  presented  to  the  cor- 
poration, in  1728,  by  the  eccentric  James  Worsdalb, 
portrait  painter,  dramatic  author,  and  song  writer;  who  it 
IS  said  introduced  the  custom  of  taking  half  the  price  of 
the  portrait  after  the  first  sitting.  He  died  in  1707. — (See 
Walpole's  Worhi,  P&peX  and  8unft'$  Letters,  &c.)  At  the 
east  side  of  this  room,  in  a  recess,  is  a  model  ot  Nelson*8 
column.  The  richly-embossed  ceiling  of  this  room,  with 
the  superb  cut  chandeliers,  are  worthy  of  notice.  The  card- 
room  IS  twenty  feet  by  nineteen ;  over  the  chimney-piece  is 
a  portrait  of  sir  Robert  Wal|M>le ;  besides  which  are  three 
iriews, — the  Quay,  the  Jetty,  and  the  Market-place,  painted 
by  J.  Butcher,  who  died  at  Yarmouth  after  a  long  illness, 
in  February,  1802.  He  painted  three  views  of  Yarmouth, 
and  one  d^Lynn  Market-place ;  which  are  engraved. 

T  2 
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The  Oaol  was  erected  in  1825,  for  the  classificatioD  of 
prisoners.  The  Oaol  Courtt,  &c.  in  Gaol-street,  the  Ad- 
miralty and  Baromgk  Courts,  and  Conrt  of  Rejuetts,  were 
erected  by  the  corporation  in  1723.  Here  are  also  offices 
for  the  Water-bailiff,  TrinOy  Agency,  a  WorkJumMt,  and 
a  Bridewell. 

The  ArvMry  or  Naval  Arsenal,  is  situate  on  the  west  bank 
of  the  Yare.  It  was  erected  in  1806,  by  Mr.  Wyatt.  The 
expense  of  this  building,  including  the  stone  wharf,  was 
between  fourteen  and  15,000/.  Tlus  establishment  is  now 
broken  up.  The  Ballast  Office  is  in  Regent-street.  The 
principal  place  from  which  all  the  ballast  at  thb  port  is 
taken,  is  the  north  point;  from  whence,  from  twenty  to 
twenty-five  thousand  tons  is  brought  annually. 

The  New  Docks  were  established  by  Mr.  James  Lovewell, 
in  1808. 

The  Barracks.  This  handsome  edifice,  originally  in- 
tended f<Mr  a  naval  hospital,  was  erected  on  the  south  Denes 
in  1811,  at  an  expense  of  120,000/. :  the  architect  was 
Mr.  Pilkington.    The  barrack-master  isG.  W.  Manby,  esq. 

The  Qnay  is  allowed  to  be  the  longest  and  handsomest 
in  Europe,  that  of  Seville  in  Spain  only  excepted,  being 
one  thousand  and  fourteen  yards  from  the  south  gate  to  the 
bridge,  above  which,  for  smaller  vesseb,  it  extends  one 
thousand  and  sixteen  yards,  t.  e.  the  whole  length  is  one 
mile  and  two  hundred  and  seventy  yards,  and  in  some  places 
it  is  one  hundred  and  fifty  yards  in  breadth.  From  the 
bridge  to  the  south  gate,  and  parallel  with  this  bridge,  is 
a  handsome  range  of  buildings,  among  which  is  a  house,  now- 
in  the  possession  of  J.  D.  Palmer,  esq.,  once  occupied  by 
Oliver  Cromwell,  and  in  it  the  room  still  remains  where  it  is 
said  the  death  of  king  Charles  I.  was  resolved  on.  In  the 
year  1813,  the  new  street,  called  Regent  Street,  was  first 
opened,  which,  with  the  buildings  necessarily  purchased 
and  removed,  cost  upwards  of  30,000/.;  it  is  situate  just  to 
the  north  of  the  town-hall,  running  down  to  the  quay.  The 
double  row  of  trees,  extending  from  the  town-hall  to  the 
south  gates,  if  trained  and  guarded  with  care,  will,  in  a  few 
years,  form  one  of  the  most  delightful  promenades  in  the 
kingdom* 

The  present  Custom-House,  with  eight  proper  offices,  &c. 
was  first  opened  for  business  June  28th,  1812|  is  situate  about 
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the  centre  of  the  shipping  quay.  The  yearly  accounts  of  the 
duties  paid  here,  are  made  up  to  the  10th  of  October  in 
each  year. 

The  following  are  the  amounts  of  the  exports  of  com  and 
flour,  in  the  years  1822,  1823,  1824,  and  1825  :— 


Year  endiog  October  10th,  1822. 


Year  eodhig  October  lOtfa,  1824. 


Qnartere* 
Barley  .••••  166,487 

Malt. 86,174 

Oato 6,894 

Beans 10,613 

Pease...:..     2,217 

Rye 632 

Wheat 37,230 

Qaartera. 

Barley 188,487 

Malt 79,667 

Oato 1,296 

Beans 14,616 

Pease 6^424 

Rye 238 

Wheat 36,161 

TOTAL  298,147 

TOTAL  326,789 

66,861  quarters  of  6onr,   or 
106,377  sacks  3  bushels. 

02,668  Quarters  of  Flour,  or 
148,262  sacks  4  bushels.* 

Year  ending  October  10th,  1883. 

• 
Year  ending  October  10th>  1826. 

Qurton. 
Barley.  •...  129,808 

Malt 82,397 

Oato 2,630 

Beans 4,879 

Pease 738 

Rye 146 

Wheat 43,949 

Qoarten. 

Barley 171,641 

Malt 83,072 

Oato 363 

Beans 9,879 

Pease 1,427 

Rye 228 

Wheat 21,120 

TOTAL  264,646 

TOTAL  287,620 

79,227  quarters  of  flour,  or 
126,763  sacks  1  bushel. 

108,306  quarters  of  flour,  or 
173,289  tacks  3  bushels. 

Number  of  registered  vessc 

Ab  of  all  classes  : 

September  30th 

,1822 667. 

1823 660. 

1824 649. 

1826 664. 

•  TW  aTMrage  axport  of  com  and  floor,  of  th«  jreart  1791,  1701,  and  1780,  was 
MTpSTt  qoartera,  Yalaa  4I6,700I*  1U*J  and,  contrary  to  all  expectatSooa  It  appear* 
that  tbt  txport  of  tbctt  artklaa  from  Tarmootb,  it  nearly  dooMe  that  at  Lynn. 
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In  September,  1825,  a  piece  of  plate,  value  120/.  was 
presented  to  Wiluam  Palgrave,  esq.  collector  oi  the 
customs  at  this  port,  by  the  merchants  and  manufactureica 
of  the  city  of  Norwich.  It  is  a  very  splendid  piece  of 
workmanship,  (as  an  oblong  waiter,  of  twenty  -four  inches), 
with  handles,  and  feet  The  armorial  bearings  of  Mr.  Pal- 
grave  are  neatly  executed. 

January  5th,  1826,  a  silver  vase,  value  one  hundred  and 
fifty  guineas,  defrayed  by  a  subscription  of  the  inhabitants, 
was  presented  to  William  Barth,  esq.,  for  his  conduct 
as  mayor.  A  description  of  the  vase  may  be  found  in  the 
Norwich  Mercury  of  January  7th,  and  an  account  of  the 
presentation  in  the  paper  for  the  Saturday  following. 

The  Stamp  Office  is  situate  on  the  north  side  of  Regent- 
street.  This  ofiice  produces  net  to  government  from  25,000/. 
to  27,000/.  per  annum.  The  flrciieO^^Sijoe,  is  in  Howard -street. 

The  Post' Office  is  within  a  smalldistance  from  the  south 
entrance  of  the  market-place.  The  norUi  post  sets  off  daily 
at  half-past  eleven  in  the  morning,  and  returns  at  about 
four,  p.  m.  no  letter  can  be  received  later  than  eleven  for 
the  north  post,  nor  later  than  half-past  two  for  the  south, 
or  London  post,  without  paying  Id.  and  2d,  The  revenue 
produced  at  this  office  amounts  to  about  5,000/. 

The  Jetty  is  contiguous  to  the  bath  rooms,  and  affords 
a  delightful  promenade ;  it  was  first  erected  about  the  year 
1560.  The  construction  of  the  present  jetty,  commenced 
in  the  year  1808,  was  finished  January  Ist,  1809,  at  an 
expense  of  5000/.  Its  length  is  four  hundred  and  fiAy- 
three  feet  into  the  sea,  and  upwards  of  twenty  feet  wide. 
Among  the  more  recent  improvements,  Sec*  may  be  noticed 
the  new  North  Pier ;  two  bonded  Warekouset,  the  largest 
belonging  to  Messrs.  Fellowes  and  Barth,  the  other  to  Mr. 
Saunders;  a  new  Ltfe  Boat*  the  general  introduction  of 
GoM  Lights:  and  it  is  in  contemplation  to  build  a  new 
Marine  Terrace;  but  the  Steam  Navigation  Company  is 
dissolved,  and  the  idea  of  building  a  new  Chmrch  abandoned. 

The  Public  lihraryt  on  the  quay,  waa  established  in 
1802,  and  contains  about  three  thousand  volumes.  It  is 
open  from  twelve  to  two,  every  day,  (Sundays  excepted), 
and  from  six  to  eight  o'clock  on  Mondays,  Wednesdays, 
and  Saturdays,  from  Lady-day  to  Michaelmas ;  and  from 
Michaelmas  to  Lady-day,  on  Mondays,  Wedaesdays,  Fri- 
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ckysy  and  Saturdays.  The  number  of  proprietors  are  one 
hundred  and  twenty,  the  price  of  a  share  is  21.  12ff.  6d* 
subject  to  an  annual  subscription  of  a  guinea.  Monthly 
subscribers  are  admitted  at  three  shillings  a  month,  and 
quarterly  at  seven  shillings  and  sixpence.  A<yoining  the 
library,  and  on  the  same  floor,  (having  both  one  entrance), 
b  the  Commercial  Room,  late  the  concert  establishment 
room,  which  is  how  dissolved.  Here  are  the  London  and 
provincial  papers,  commercial  lists,  &c.  It  is  open  every 
day  (Sundays  excepted)  from  nine  in  the  morning  till  nine 
in  the  evening ;  non-residents  are  admitted,  by  subscribing 
eight  shillings,  for  six  months.  All  these  establishments 
are  in  a  building  on  the  quay,  opposite  the  crane,  the  lower 
story  of  which  building  b  occupied  by  the  water-bailiff. 
In  the  front  of  this  building  are  the  royal  arms,  and  the 
arms  of  the  town.  The  clock  is  still  called  the  '  Dutch 
clock,'  from  the  circumstance  of  part  of  this  building  ha- 
ving been  appropriated  to  a  chi^pel  belonging  to  the  Dutch» 
who  were  once  numerous  enough,  either  as  inhabitants  or 
occasional  residents,  on  account  of  the  fishery,  to  form  a 
congregation  and  support  a  preacher.  It  was  afterwards 
converted  to  a  playhouse  until  the  present  theatre  was 
erected.  The  Subicnpiiim  Chffee  and  Billiard  Room  is 
also  on  the  quay. 

The  Race  Cowrte  on  the  Denes*  is  two  miles  in  length* 
Hie  races  are  at  present  held  in  August ;  they  date  their 
origin  from  the  officers  of  the  Berkshire  niiiitia.  The  first 
regular  races  commenced  in  1810* 

The  Bath  Hou$e  appears  to  have  been  first  erected  in 
the  year  1759,  at  the  expense  of  near  2000/.,  and  is  held 
by  lease  of  the  corporation  for  a  term  of  five  hundred  yean 
from  that  date.  In  1788,  acyoining  to  the  north  end  of  the 
original  building,  a  large  and  pleasant  public  room  was 
added,  where  the  London  and  provincial  papers  are  taken 
in*  About  seven  years  since,  the  bath  rooms  were  purchased 
by  Mr.  Bly,  who  laid  out  a  considerable  sum  in  erecting 
hot  and  cold  baths,  and  in  making  the  rooms  more  ac* 
oeptable  to  the  c<Mnpany.  Here  are  occasional  balls,  public 
breakfiwts,  and  tea  parties ;  and  a  band  of  music  attenda 
two  or  three  times  in  the  week  for  the  amusement  of  the 

*^B  1711,  an  act  wm  pasMd  for  maUnf  acaiMway  oirtr  the  I>eii«t,from  YtmMath 
t4 
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company,  i/vho  assemble  here  every  eveoing  from  the  end  of 
May  to  the  beginning  of  October.  Here  is  also  a  billiard 
table.  A  Douck6  has  also  been  fitted  up  for  administering 
cold  or  hot  sea  water  partially,  without  immersing  the  body : 
this  is  an  operation  practised  abroad.  Besides  these  ac- 
commodations a  vapour  bath  has  been  erected  at  the  bath 
rooms,  with  shower  baths. 

The  PramenadeM  are  now  on  the  jetty,  the  race-ground, 
Uie  beach,  and  the  road  from  the  bridge  to  South  Town 
and  Gorleston  hills. 

WindmiUs.  There  are  nine  of  these  buildings  on  the 
Denes,  three  of  which  are  of  considerable  capacity ;  Mr. 
Slipper*s  b  eighty-five  feet  high,  and  Mr.  Hammond's  sixty 
feet  high ;  these  are  capable  of  manufacturing  from  seven 
to  eight  lasts,  or  seventy  to  eighty  quarters  of  wheat  per 
week  each.  There  arc  three  windmills  in  South  Town,  on 
the  west  side  of  the  river,  all  of  considerable  magnitude. 
The  one  erected  in  1813,  by  Messrs.  WooUey  and  Seeker, 
is  nearly  ninety- three  feet  high,  and  capable  of  manufacturing 
one  hundred  quarters  of  grain  weekly.  It  is  one  of  the  most 
prominent  objects  in  South  Town.  This  mill  with  the  naval 
hospital  or  barracks,  is  a  leading  sea  mark  for  ships  coming 
in  at  St.  Nicholas*  gateway  from  the  southward. 

In  1823,  mills  were  erected  on  the  Denes,  by  Messrs. 
Grout,  Baylis,  and  Co.  on  the  site  of  the  late  infantry  bar- 
racks, for  the  purpose  of  throwing  silk.  This  buildmg  is 
one  hundred  feet  in  length  by  fifty,  is  five  stories  high,  and 
contains  about  five  thousand  feet  on  each  floor.  The  ma- 
chinery in  it  was  worked  by  a  steam  engine  of  twenty-four 
horse  power.  In  1825,  another  building  of  the  same  size 
was  begun  and  finished,  and  the  machinery  in  both  is  now 
worked  by  an  engine  of  eighty-horse  power,  placed  in  a^ 
building  between  the  other  two.  The  chimney  of  the  latter- 
mentioned,  carried  to  a  height  of  one  hundred  and  twenty-five 
feet,  is  a  subject  of  great  curiosity,  having  been  built  without 
a  single  piece  of  scaffolding  raised  externally.  It  can  be 
distinctly  seen  from  Buriingham,  a  distance  of  nine  miles, 
and  may  serve  in  some  measure  as  a  land  mark.  To  the 
west  of  the  premises  mentioned  above,  is  situate  the  building 
formerly  known  as  a  distillery,  afterwards  occupied  as  in- 
fantry barracks,  but  which  now,  except  one  room  used  as  an 
armory  for  the  East  Norfolk  militia,  forms  part  of  the  above 
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manufactory.  The  rooms  are  very  extensive,  containing  an 
area  of  ten  thousand  square  feet.  The  number  of  hands  cm- 
ployed  in  this  manufactory,  in  the  town  and  neighbourhood, 
is  said  to  be  about  seven  hundred,  men,  women,  and  children. 
The  dep6t  alluded  to  of  the  Norfolk  militia,  is  capable  of 
containing  sixteen  hundred  stand  of  arms ;  it  contains  at 
present  nearly  eight  hundred.  These  extensive  premises 
were  sold,  after  the  conclusion  of  the  late  war,  to  the  cor- 
poration. 

The  importance  of  Yarmouth  has  been  considerably  in- 
creased by  its  having  become  a  great  naval  station  in  the 
time  of  war.  It  was  never  supposed  that  ships  of  the  line 
could  venture  safely  into  the  roads  opposite  the  town,  but  it 
has  been  discovered  that  they  afford  a  very  safe  anchorage 
for  a  numerous  fleet ;  apd  during  that  part  of  the  late  war 
in  which  the  north  sea  fleet  was  in  service,  and  used  Yar- 
mouth roads  as  the  rendezvous,  no  ship  was  driven  on  shore, 
nor  any  loss  or  injury  sustained  but  from  extreme  negligence 
or  ignorance.  The  comparative  importance  of  Yarmouth 
at  this  time  may,  in  some  measure,  appear  from  the  act  in 
1797,  requiring  men  to  be  raised  in  the  sea-ports  according 
to  tonnage.  The  whole  number  was  1 7,948.  Yarmouth  was 
required  to  fiimish  506,  London  5,725,  Liverpool  1,711, 
Newcastle  1,240,  Hull  731,  Whitehaven  700,  Sunderland 
669,  Bristol  666,  Whitby  573. 

The  shipwrights  in  this  town  are  much  esteemed  for  their 
professional  knowledge  ;  and,  besides  sloops  of  war  for  the 
royal  navy  and  ships  for  the  West  India  trade,  they  build 
many  upon  speculation,  which  they  sell  to  merchants  residing 
in  other  sea-ports,  and  never  return  to  Yarmouth,  or  belong 
to  it.  Haifa  century  ago,  above  1,100  vessels  were  reckoned 
as  belonging  to  this  place  ;  but  there  never  were  any  thing 
like  that  number  that  really  sailed  from  it,  and  were  the  pro- 
perty of  its  resident  merchants.  The  mistake  has  probably 
been  occasioned  by  some  particular  privileges,  respecting 
port-duties,  being  attached  to  ships  built  in  Yarmouth,  and 
that  have  therefore  been  stated  to  belong  it.  Besides  fishing- 
vessels,  upwards  of  four  hundred  ships  belong  to  this  port; 
and  the  seamen,  as  well  masters  as  mariners,  are  justly 
esteemed  amongst  the  ablest  and  most  expert  navigators  in 
England. 

It  does  not  appear  that  Yarmouth  ever  obtained  the 
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konour  of  being  a  member  oi  the  Cinqne  Ports,  though 
application  had  been  made  for  that  purpose ;  bat  thi^  it 
was  powerful  at  sea  in  an  early  period  of  our  history,  is 
evident  from  the  number  of  ships  it  furnished  king  Edward 
III.  at  the  siege  of  Calais,  in  1346,  and  the  frequent  bloody 
conflicts  it  maintained  against  ^e  Cinque  Ports,  and  the 
ports  in  its  vicinity,  from  1207  to  1675,  which  were  not 
finally  adjusted  till  the  year  1634.     The  royal  navy   wa« 
then  formidable,  and  the  piracies  of  Englishmen  upon  £n- 
glnhmen  could  no  longer  be  practised  with  impunity. — 
"  In  1331,  a  suit  was  renewed  between  the  atizens  of 
Norwich  and  the  burgesses  of  the  port  of  Yarmouth,  which 
was  commenced  in  1327,  when  the  citisens  petitioned  the 
kinff  against  the  burgesses,  for  taking  toll  and  other  customs 
against  the  liberties  of  the  city  charters,  all  of  which  the 
city  produced.    In  answer  to  which  the  burgesses  of  Yar- 
mouth alleged  that  the^  did  so  by  virtue  of  the  charter  of 
king  Edward  L,  bv  which  they  were  created  a  Pari  ;  upon. 
whMh  diey  had  a  day  assigned  to  produce  that  charter,  which 
they  did  not,  but  dropped  the  suit ;  so  it  should  seem  be- 
cause the  ci^  charters  were  older  Uian  that,  and  could  not 
be  injured  by  it.    But  now  the  burgesses  were  so  anffry^ 
that  the  city  was  made  a  staple,  that  they  proceeded  so 
far  as  to  stop  all  ships,  vessels,  and  boats  from  -coming 
through  their  port  to  the  city,  which  was  the  original  of  this 
grand  suit  between  them ;  upon  which  the  burgesses  pro- 
duced the  charter  of  king  Edward  I.,  which  nuule  them  a 
port  and  granted  them  divers  privileges,  and  pleaded  that 
their  town  stood  on  an  arm  of  the  sea  which  was  the  king's 
Port,  and  that  no  one  could  merchandize,  pass,  or  repass 
contrarv  to  their  charter.    To  this  the  citisens  of  Norwich 
pleadecf,  '  that  Norwich  was  a  mercantile  and  trading  town, 
and  one  of  the  royal  cities  of  England,  situate  on  the  bank 
of  a  water  and  arm  c^  the  sea,  which  extended  from  thence 
to  the  main  ocean,  upon  which  ships,  &c.,  have  immemo- 
riably  come  to  their  market,  which  is  held  every  day  in  the 
week  ;  and  to  their  public  marts  or  fairs,  which  are  held 
twice  in  the  year,  with  all  manner  of  merchandize,  as  well 
foreigners  and  strangers,  as  Englishmen  and  denizens ;  and 
all  this  long  before  Yarmouth  was  in  being,  even  when  the 
place  on  which  that  now  stands  upon  was  main  sea ;  and  that 
ever  since  to  this  time  they  have  used  this  their  right,  having 
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ahrays  sold  and  bought,  laded  and  unladed  all  their  goods 
and  merchandize  free  from  all  tolls  and  customs,  not  only 
at  Yarmouth  Parva,  but  any  where  on  the  arm  of  the  sea 
which  they  now  call  Yarmouth  Port,  and  all  over  England ; 
and  all  foreign  merchants  paid  all  their  customs  at  Norwich, 
which  was  the  then  port,  and  in  the  king's  hand  ;  namely, 
4d.  for  every  ship  of  bulk,  and  2d.  every  boat,  and  all 
other  customs  for  their  merchandize,  all  of  which  were  due 
to  the  kings  of  England,  in  right  of  that  their  city  and  port, 
till  king  Henry  II.  granted  the  city,  and  all  the  tolls,  rights, 
and  customs  belonging  to  it,  to  the  citizens  and  their  heirs 
for  ever,  paying  to  the  exchequer  a  fee-farm  rent  of  108/, 
a  year ;  all  of  which  have  been  confirmed  by  divers  kings, 
and  enjoyed  by  the  cit^  to  this  day,  till  the  men  of  Yar- 
mouth now  began  to  hinder  them  in  so  doing,  to  their  great 
damage  and  to  the  hindrance  of  their  paying  to  the  king 
his  fee-farm ;  for  which  reason  they  petitioned  the  king  to 
recall  Edward  I/s  charter  made  to  Yarmouth,  or  not  to 
suffer  it  to  be  prejudicial  to  the  city.'  Upon  which  the 
king  directed  his  writ,  by  advice  of  hb  privy  council,  com- 
manding the  bailifik  of  Yarmouth  to  make  proclamation  in 
tbth  town,  that  if  any  hindered  or  in  any  way  molested  the 
merchants*  vessels,  of  what  kind  soever,  from  passing  and 
repassing  through  the  port  of  Yarmouth  to  and  from  the 
city  of  Norwich,  that  they  should  forfeit  all  their  goods, 
and  chatteb  forfeitable,  for  so  doing.*'  BlomefieUV$  Norwich. 
The  inhabitants  of  Yarmouth  have  experienced  infinite 
trouble,  and  been  at  great  expense,  in  maintaining  the  haven : 
the  present  cost  4,273/.  6$.  Sd,  and  is  the  seventh  haven 
which  has  been  made.  It  was  begun  in  the  year  1528,  and 
is  in  or  near  the  place  where- it  had  been  about  thirty  years 
before :  its  formation  met  with  several  obstructions,  sometimes 
from  the  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  place  most  proper 
for  the  purpose,  but  principally  from  the  g^reat  expense  at- 
tending the  enterprise,  and  nothing  very  material  was  effected 
before  1569;  since  which  it  has  been  annually  supported 
at  so  great  an  expense,  that  in  the  year  1667  the  town  was 
9,400/.  in  debt,  had  sold  lands  and  tenements  to  the  yearly 
▼alne  of  400/.,  besides  having  had  various  supplies  from 
government,  and  other  aids,  on  this  distressing  occasion. 
It  appears  by  Swinden's  history,  that  the  expenses  incurred 
on  this  account  from  1567  to  1770,  that  is  two  hundred  and 
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four  years,  amounted  to  241,578/.  Ot.  lid. ;  and  by  dividilig 
this  into  two  periods  of  one  hundred  and  two  years  each, 
we  observe,  that  the  first  one  hundred  and  two  years,  from 
1567  to  1668,  cost  65,296/.  18«.  2d.  or  little  more  than 
640/.  per  annum ;  whilst  the  second  one  hundred  and  two 
years,  from  1660  to  1770,  amounted  to  176,281/.  lit.  9d.  or 
1,728/.  per  annum.  The  annual  expenses  are  about  2000/. 
In  1800,  near  3,000/.  had  been'  expended,  in  the  repairs  of 
piers  and  quays,  in  the  last  five  years ;  and  there  is  an  in- 
come of  10,000/.  per  annum,  from  harbour  dues,  &c  &c. 

On  the  verge  oi  the  north  bank  of  the  river  stands  the 
Fort,  supposed  to  have  been  built  in  1653,  it  is  mounted  with 
six  twenty-four  pounders,  and  four  six-pounders.  There 
are  also  on  the  Denes  three  batteries. 

There  have  been  eleven  different  acts  of  pariiament 
relative  to  this  port,  the  last  being  obtained  in  1800,  by 
which  it  is  enacted,  that  all  ships  unlading  in  the  haven  of 
Yarmouth,  or  in  Yarmouth  roaa,  extending  from  the  south 
part  of  the  town  of  Scratby  in  Norfolk,  to  the  north  part 
of  the  town  of  Gorton  in  Suffolk,  shall  pay  for  every  chaloron 
of  coab  (Winchester  measure),  last  of  wheat,  rye,  bariey, 
malt,  or  other  grain,  and  for  every  weigh  of  salt,  and  every 
ton  of  any  other  goods  or  merchandize  whatsoever,  fish  only 
excepted,  a  sum  not  exceeding  It.  to  the  collector,  to  be 
appointed  by  the  town  of  Yarmouth  :  the  money  so  raised 
to  be  applie<d  towards  the  repair  of  the  piers  of  Yarmouth, 
and  depthening  Breydon,  the  river  running  by  Norwich 
from  the  New  Mills  to  Hardley  Cross,  Sec,  depthening  the 
rivers  Waveney,  Yare,  and  Bure,  and  repairing  the  bridge 
and  public  quays  at  Yarmouth. 

Ships  are  employed  for  the  conveyance  of  goods  and 
merchandize  between  London  and  Yarmouth,  four  sailing 
weekly.  The  expense  of  freight  is  about  20t.  per  ton, 
except  for  hogsheads  of  su|ar,  which  are  brought  at  a  much 
cheaper  rate.  The  keel  freight  and  other  expenses  upon 
goods  consigned  to  Norwich,  is  about  one  half  of  the  ship*s 
freight.  To  Selby,  Manchester,  Hull,  and  Oainsborough, 
there  are  regular  Yarmouth  and  Norwich  traders ;  and  a 
steam  packet  weekly  to  Selby.  Besides  the  above  traders 
from  Yarmouth  to  London,  steam  packets  are  also  employed 
which  are  handsomelv  fitted  up  for  the  reception  of  pas- 
sengers.   To  Norvrich  there  is  a  steam  packet  daily ;  and. 
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duriug  the  summer  months^  one  leaves  Yarmouth  and  another 
Norwich  every  Sunday  morning,  and  returns  the  same  day. 
The  inns  afford  good  accommodation  to  travellers,  and  the 
means  of  conveyance  to  different  parts  of  the  country  is  very 
good.  Coaches  set  out  daily  from  Yarmouth  to  Norwich,  bv 
way  of  Acle.  The  mail  coach,  by  Ipswich,  leaves  Yarmouth 
for  London  every  day  at  three  o'clock ;  and  a  stage  coach 
by  the  same  road  every  morning  at  four.  There  is  also  a 
<x>ach  to  Cambridge  through  Bury ;  and  another  to  North 
Wakham. 

In  133*7,  the  Yarmouth  navy,  consisting  of  twenty  men 
of  war,  convoyed  king  Edward  III.*s  plenipotentiaries  to 
the  court  of  Hainault,  from  Dort  to  Yarmouth.     In  1342 
the  kipg  embarked  on  board  their  fleet  on  his  expedition 
into  Britanny,  but  while  he  lay  entrenched  before  Vaunes, 
prince  Lewis,  of  Spain,  dispersed  the  Yarmouth  fleet ;  by 
which  Edward  was  driven  to  great  straits  for  want  of  pro- 
visions.    Edward  returning  to  England,  in  March,  1343, 
summoned  the  captain  to  appear  at  Westminster,  to  account 
for  his  conduct ;  but  the  issue  of  thb  inquiry  is  not  known. 
In  1340,  John  Pereboume,  a  burgess  of  this  town,  was 
made  admiral  of  the  king's  north  sea  fleet  of  two  hundred 
and  fortv  sail,  which,  whilst  convoying  kin^  Edward  III. 
on  hb  mtended  invasion  of  France,  met  with  the  French 
fleet  of  four  hundred  ships  off  Sluys,  assembled  to  oppose 
Edward's  progress,  and  a  furious  battle  was  fought  on  the 
13th  of  June,  in  which  the  French  were  entirely  defeated, 
with  the  loss  of  two  hundred  and  thirty  ships  and  30,000 
men.   Nashe  says,  the  admiral  *  so  slashed  and  sliced  them, 
and  battered  them  with  his  stone-dartins  engines,  (artillery 
not  being  then  known  in  Europe),  that  their  best  mercy  was 
fire  and  water,  which  hath  no^mercy.'    The  Greek  fire,  or 
liquid  fire,  here  alluded  to,  was  a  composition  of  sulphur, 
bitumen,  and  naptha :  it  was  kept  in  bottles,  and  burned 
with  such  intense  heat  as  to  consume  stones  and  metals; 
and  if  it  fell  in  any  considerable  quantity  upon  a  warrior, 
would  penetrate  his  armour,  and  peel  the  flesh  from  his 
bones  with  exquisidi  tortute.     It  burnt  in  water,  which  did 
not  in  the  least  abate  its  violence ;  and  was  particularly 
used  in  naval  engagements.       One  Dupre,  several  years 
since,  discovered  the  lost  invention,  and  offered  his  secret 
to  the  French  government ;  but  they  had  the  wisdom  and 
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mafMuiImity  not  to  employ  this  dreadful  mode  of  destroyb^ 
mankuidy  and  gave  him  a  pension  that  he  shonld  not  dis- 
cover it  to  any  other  power. 

In  1346,  at  the  taking  of  Calais,  Yarmouth  assisted  the 
king  with  forty-three  ships,  on  board  of  which  were  l,07d 
mariners.  It  appears  by  the  roll  of  the  high  fleet  of  Edwaid 
III.  before  Calais,  that  there  were  seven  hundred  and  six 
ships,  and  14,151  mariners  employed  upon  that  memorable 
occasion ;  and  that  Great  Yarmouth  then  supplied  the  king 
with  more  sailors  than  any  sea  port  in  England,  London  not 
excepted. 

The  nav^  of  England  was  at  this  time,  and  for  more  than 
two  centuries  after,  fitted  out  something  in  the  manner  that 
the  militia  is  now,  every  sea  port,  and  other  considerable 
town,  being  obliged  to  furnish  its  quota.    On  king  Edward'a 
invasion  of  Britanny,  there  were  eighty-two  towns  thos  as- 
sessed in  proportion  to  their  trading  importance,  the  kn^, 
on  the  fNtrt  of  government,  furnishing  twenty-five  ships. 
The  scale  of  importance  oi  the  different  towns  of  that  day, 
when  compared  with  what  they  are  now,  afibids  a  most 
striking  proof  of  the  vicissitudes  to  which  commercial  places 
are  liable.     Fowey,  in  Cornwall,  then  sent  near  twice  as 
many  ships  as  London  did ;  and  the  names  of  many  towns 
which  stood  pretty  high  on  the  list  are  now  nearly  forgotten. 
The  following  is  part  of  the  list :  Fowey  forty-seven.  Tar- 
mouth  forty-three,  Dartmouth  thirty-one,  Plymouth  twenty- 
six,  Shoreham  twenty-six,    London    twenty-five,    Bristol 
twenty-four.     Sandwich    twenty-two,    Dover    twenty-one, 
Southampton   twenty-one,    Winchelsea  twenty-one,   Wey- 
mouth twenty,  Looe  twen^,  Newcastle  seventeen,  Boston 
seventeen,  Hull  sixteen.    The  ships  carried  from  sixteen  to 
thirty  men,  and  the  average  might  be  about  twenty-five  to 
thirty  each.     MS.  ta  the  Coitonian  Library* 

The  preceding  mode  of  raising  a  naval  force,  was  first 
practised  in  1007,  when  an  invasion  was  expected  from  the 
Danes,  with  this  difference,  the  assessment  was  then  laid 
upon  lands  in  general.  To  oppose  the  Spanish  armada,  in 
1688,  which  pride,  vanity,  and  folly  had  christened  Invin- 
cible, a  similar  assessment  took  place  upon  the  principal 
towns ;  but  this  tax,  under  the  name  of  ship-money,  was 
destined  to  be  opposed  by  John  Hambden,  in  the  leign  of 
the  ill-advised  and  unfortunate  Charles  !•    But  however 
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obiMMLMs  the  tax  miglit  be,  it  enabled  Charles  I.  to  raise 
a  navy  id  smch  large  MfB^  as  proved  an  oveonatch  for  the 
Dutch  in  the  most  formidable  sea-war  in  which  England 
had  ever  been  engaged. 

In  1348,  seven  t^Nisand  and  fifty-two  people  died  here 
of  the  plagne ;  in  1579,  it  carried  c^  upwards  cf  two  tiiou- 
sand ;  and  in  1064,  two  thousand  five  hnndred  suffered  1^  it. 

la  1362,  the  corporation  of  Great  Yarmouth  gave  to  the 
eoUege  of  Windser  a  last  of  red  herrings,  to  be  delivered 
yeariy  for  ever,  at  Yarmouth.  One  of  die  reasons  assigned 
lor  this  gift  was,  because  king  Edward  III.  had  been  bap- 
ttced  at  that  college.  The  grant  was  further  confinned  till 
the  seventeenth  of  Henry  VI.  (1439).  The  herrings  were 
sometimes  delivered  in  kind,  and  at  others  a  composition 
in  money  was  paid.  In  the  twelfth  of  Henry  VII.  the 
chamberlains  were  allowed  in  their  accounts  41.  by  them 
paid  to  the  deacon  of  Windsor,  according  to  ancient  custom : 
this  allowance  continued  till  the  thirteenth  of  Elizabeth, 
when  they  weve  again  delivered  in  kind.  Many  disputes 
arose  about  the  del^ery  of  these  herrings,  which  were  often 
said  to  be  of  the  worst  quality,  and  as  such  had  been  re- 
ftwed  by  the  deputies  of  Windsor.  In  1661,  the  town  was 
three  years  in  arrear  on  this  account,  which  thepr  then  un- 
wilUngiy  settled.  In  1718,  the  cause  of  the  dispnte  was 
renM>mi  by  the  town  agreeing  to  pa^  9/.  for  that  year,  and 
81.  for  the  future,  which  is  still  continued  to  be  paid  to  the 
dean  and  canons  of  Windsor  in  lieu  of  the  last  of  herrings. 

There  was  an  ancient  custom  in  tiiis  town  for  the  prior 
and  monks,  and  afterwards  the  dean  and  chapter,  or  their 
lessee  of  the  parsonage,  to  provide  a  breakfast  for  the  in- 
habitants on  ChristmaiB  day  in  every  year,  which  continued 
till  the  twenty-first  of  Elizabeth  (1679),  when  a  dreadful 
pestilence  carrying  off*  two  thousand  of  the  inhabitants,  the 
custom  ceased  for  some  time,  and  5/.  was  paid  yearly  to  the 
churchwardens  instead  of  the  entertainment;  but  it  was 
again  revived,  and  continued  till  tiie  reign  of  king  James, 
when,  by  an  agreement  between  the  lessee,  Mr.  Gosling, 
and  the  bailiffs,  it  was  settled  to  pay  them  10/.  in  lieu  of 
the  breakfast.  At  the  next  agreement  between  Mr.  Goslmg 
and  the  corporation,  the  engagement  to  pay  10/*  was  omitted, 
and  the  custom  was  discontinued. 

In  the  year  1549,  a  body  of  the  insurgents  belonging  to 
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the  rebel  Kett  *  beiog  denied  admittaoce  iDto  Yarmoatfa  by 
the  town's  people,  who  also  refusing  to  supply  his  camp 
with  beer  or  pay  any  respect  to  his  oiders,  Kett  determined 
to  storm  the  place :  for  thb  purpose  a  large  body  of  his 
people,  haying  made  themselyes  masters  of  Lotiiingland, 
procured  six  pieces  of  ordnance  from  Lowestoft,  and  brought 
tiiem  to  a  dose  at  the  north  end  of  Gorleston,  intending  to 
batter  the  town  from  thence ;  which  being  perceiyed,  a 
party  of  town's  men  were  detached  to  set  fire  to  a  large 
stack  of  hay  on  the  west  side  of  the  hayen,  and  the  wind 
being  northerly,  it  droye  the  ranoke  directly  upon  the  face 
of  the  enemy,  and  preyented  their  seeing  the  approach  of 
the  Yarmouth  men,  who  by  this  stratagem  surprised  the 
rebels,  killing  seyeial,  and  taking  thirty,  prisoners,  with  the 
six  pieces  of  cannon,  all  of  which  were  safely  conyeyed  into 
the  town.  The  rebels,  exceedingly  irritated  by  this  aisaster, 
approached  the  walls,  and  destroyed  great  part  of  the  ma- 
terials proyided  for  the  hayen :  they  then  marched  across 
the  Denes  to  the  south  g^te,  but  being  repulsed  by  the  fire 
of  the  cannon  from  the  walls  and  mounts,  they  fied»  and 
neyer  more  returned. 

William  III.  in  1602,  landed  at  this  port ;  he  was  eh- 
ganilff  entertained  by  the  corporation,  at  the  expense  of  106L 

During  the  ciyil  war  in  the  reign  of  king  Charles  I. 
Yarmouth,  as  well  as  the  whole  county  of  Norfolk,  was  in 
the  possession  of  the  parliament.  Oliyer  Cromwell  died 
September  3, 1668  ;  and  at  an  assembly  of  the  corporation 
of  this  borough  in  Noyember  following,  a  committee  was 
ordered  to  draw  up  an  address  to  Richaid  Cromwell,  who, 
it  was  expected,  would  succeed  to  the  protectorship  of  the 
kingdom.  In  this  address,  Oliyer  was  called  the  *good* 
and  the  *  great  man;*  it  lamented  that  *  the  captain  of  the 
Lord^M  host  was  fallen  in  Israeli*  and  the  oppressed  loyalists 
were  stigmatized  by  the  names  of  *  sons  of  Belial '  and 
'  children  of  darkness,'  who  had  endeayoured  to  cut  off  this 
*  captain  of  the  Lord^s  host '  before  his  time,  that  he  might 
not  go  down  to  his  graye  in  peace.  But  this  fulsome, 
fanatical  cant,  and  the  flattering  expectations  entertained  by 

•  The  town  of  Tannoathwas  particiilanr  distinnisbed  dvriDf  Kett^  rebelHoa' 

5hieh  orl^nated  about  the  indoMre  of  common  fleldi.    It  is  aappoaed  that  the  two 
ett»  aMemblcd  nearly  90,000  men,  among  whom  (as  prlaoncrs)  were  the  mayor  of 
l^orwkh  and  a  clergyman  named  Wataon. 
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ttiose  who  drew  up  the  address,  were  but  of  short  duration ; 
for,  upon  the  restoration  in  1660,  the  town  (having,  no 
doubt,  chosen  another  committee)  thought  proper  to  send  a 
congratulatory  address  to  Charles  II. ;  to  return  the  fee- 
farm  purchased  of  the  parliament,  with  the  arrears  due ; 
and  further  to  ingratiate  themselves  with  the  king,  they 
presented  him  with  500/.  as  a  mark  of  loyalty :  and  on  the 
3rd  of  January  following,  it  was  ordered,  that  the  name  of 
Henry  Cromwell,  as  high  steward  of  Yarmouth,  should  be 
defaced,  and  erased  out  of  the  records  of  the  town;  that 
the  address  to^  Richard  Cromwell,  the  late  pretended  pro^ 
tector,  be  utterly  disclaimed,  obliterated,  and  made  void ; 
and  the  ordinance  made  for  the  presenting  thereof  be 
defaced  to  all  intents  and  purposes.  By  these  means,  the 
addressers  to  Richard  Cromwell  seem  to  have  purchased 
the  favours  of  Charles  II. ;  for,  in  1663,  he  granted  the 
corporation  a  new  charter,  with  more  extensive  privileges 
than  formerly.  * 

Though  Yarmouth  roads,  on  the  east  side  of  the  town, 
are  very  safe,  and  the  chief  rendezvous  of  the  colliers  be- 
tween Newcastle  and  London,  and  other  merchantmen, 
which  are  constantly  passing  and  repassing,  still  the  coast 
is  particularly  noted  for  being  one  of  the  most  dangerous, 
and  most  fatal  to  sailors,  of  all  Britain.  In  1692,  it  is  re- 
corded of  a  fleet  of  two  hundred  sail  of  light  colliers,  one 
hundred  and  forty  were  lost.  At  another  period  above  one 
thousand  souls  perished  ;  and  a  similar  misfortune  happened 
in  October  1789.  Capt.  Man  by,  the  barrack-master  of  this 
port,  has  succeeded  in  perfecting  a  plan  for  saving  the  lives 
of  shipwrecked  sailors.  His  apparatus,  under  the  care  of 
proper  persons  who  are  paid  by  government,  is  established 
at  almost  every  port  on  the  English  coast,  and  has  been  the 
means  of  saving  many  valuable  lives. — For  an  account  of 
Capt.  Manby,  see  article  Downham,  in  Appendix. 

•  The  followiog  wlvertUemeiit  i«  a  carioas  account  of  the  chaose  of  pablic  oploion : 
"  Yesterday  beiog  the  anniYeraary  of  the  Joyful  rettauratlon  of  king  Charlei  II.  after 

Saad  tyrannical  ■anrpation,  fnccettAilly  carried  on  by  a  crew  of  fanatical  and 
icon  viUatns,  whose  relifion  was  hypocrUle,  and  their  loyalty  rebellion,  and 
ft  us  nothing  of  reli|;ion,  loyalty,  or  laws,  but  the  names;  1  say,  yesterday 
4>elnf  the  anniversary  of  that  long  desired  happy  day,  on  which  all  that  was  dear  to 
OS  returned  with  our  banished  king,  the  same  was  observed  in  this  city  with  ex- 
ceeding demonstrations  of  Joy;  for  besides  ringing  of  bells,  firing  of  guns,  &«.,  the 
streets  were  strown  with  sand  and  greens,  oak  boughs  and  garlands  put  up,  houses 
hung  vrith  pictures,  drolls,  and  antic  and  comic  dances  performed  on  a  stage. — 
vide  Cnssgroves  Nmrwiek  Gaxeiift  1730. 

u  • 
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In  April,  1824,  a  pair  of  elegant  silver  vases  were  pre- 
sented to  Jambs  Sayers,  esq.,  in  behalf  of  the  shipping 
association  of  this  town. 

In  1824,  a  society  for  the  widows  of  drowned  sailors 
was  instituted. 

A  traveller,  wishing  to  see  this  town  to  advantage  with 
respect  to  amusements,  should  make  it  a  visit  in  the  bathing- 
season,  which  is  from  tne  mouth  of  June  to  October, 
when  a  great  deal  of  company  from  London,  most  parts  of 
the  county,  and  Suffolk,  assemble  here  either  for  the  pur- 
pose of  health  or  pleasure. 

A  cart  of  singular  construction,  adapted  to  the  narrowness 
of  the  rows  of  this  place,  and  used  in  no  other  town  in  En- 
gland, merits  a  short  description :  especially  as  it  is  said 
that  more  work  may  be  done  with  it,  and  at  less  expense, 
than  with  any  other  carriage  in  the  same  space  of  time. 
The  length  of  this  cart  from  the  tip  of  the  shafts  or  strings 
to  the  extreme  of  the  seat  is  twelve  feet,  the  breadth  three 
feet  and  a  half:  the  wheels,  being  two  feet  nine  inches  high, 
are  sometimes  made  of  one  solid  piece  of  poplar  or  adi, 
five  inches  thick,  without  tire ;  but  these  carts  are  not  so 
much  in  use  as  formerly:  they  are  now  generally  made 
with  spokes  and  fellies,  shod  with  tire,  the  spokes  being 
mortised  into  the  axletree,  which  is  a  cylindrical  piece  of 
oak,  twelve  inches  thick,  having  an  iron  pin,  of  about  an 
inch  diameter  driven  through  the  whole  length,  and  pro- 
jecting about  four  inches  at  each  end :  these  work  in  two 
strong  staples  fixed  into  the  under  part  of  the  strings  or 
shafts  behind. '  The  driver,  with  a  short  whip,  standing 
before  upon  the  cross  staves  of  the  cart,  guides  the  horse 
with  a  rein.  These  carriages  are  never  drawn  by  more  than 
one  horse,  the  shafts  being  fastened  to  a  collar  on  the  top 
of  the  animaFs  shoulders,  the  horse  having  a  cart-saddle 
on  his  back,  over  which  goes  the  back-band.  A  number 
of  these  vehicles  are  daily  employed  in  carrying  goods  to  and 
from  the  shipping,  and  about  the  town :  similar  carts  for 
jaunts  of  parties  of  pleasure,  were  annihilated  by  the  duty 
on  pleasure  carts. 
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OF  THE  FISHERIES  OF  YARMOUTH. 

When  it  is  considered  what  numbers  of  people  are  always 
busy  on  shore,  in  salting,  drying,  and  packing  herrings  in 
the  time  of  the  fishery,  as  also  the  employment  it  occasions 
during  a  great  part  of  the  year  to  the  coopers  and  ship- 
wrights, it  may  easily  be  imagined  that  this  tishery  b  of  tne 
first  consequence  to  the  town  of  Yarmouth.  In  the  be- 
ginning of  the  reign  of  Charles  II.,  Yarmouth  employed 
one  hundred  and  fifty-five  boats  and  barks  communibus  annis 
in  the  north  sea  and  Iceland  fisheries.  Fifty  thousand  bar- 
rels, or  5,000  lasts,  containing  66,000,000  of  herrings,  are 
generally  taken  and  cured  here  in  one  year.  The  quantity  of 
herrinffs  actually  caught  in  1818,  by  one  hundred  and  sixty- 
one  of  the  YarmoHik  6oalf  alone,  was  2,996  lasts  2,000.  In 
some  years  the  quantity  of  herrings  cured  red,  or  smoke-dried, 
has  amounted  to  100,000  barreb.  Between  thirty  and  40,000 
barreb  of  herrings  are  annually  exported  from  hence  to  the 
Mediterranean  and  other  places,  and  upwards  of  twenty- 
five  sail  of  new  boats  were  added  to  the  fishery  in  1819. 
The  estimated  value  of  fishing  stock,  which  b  very  fluctu- 
ating, may  at  thb  time,  in  nets,  offices,  &c.,  be  firom  eighty 
to  100,000/.,  besides  the  vesseb  employed.  The  herrings 
are  for  the  most  part  exported  by  the  merchants  of  Yar- 
mouth, the  rest  by  those  of  London,  to  Italy,  Malta,  and 
Trieste.  Of  late  years  the  htmie  consumption  has  consiuler- 
ably  exceeded  the  export. 

The  vessels  fitted  out  by  the  merchants  of  Yarmouth  for 
the  fishery,  are  decked  boats  of  forty  or  fifty  tons  burden : 
those  which  come  from  Scarborou^,  Whitby,  and  other 
northern  ports,  and  engage  to  fish  for  the  Yarmouth  mer- 
chants and  tradesmen,  dunng  the  season,  are  decked  boats, 
called  cobk$,  from  about  fifty  to  sixty  tons  burden.  Some 
years  back,  several  vesseb  called  barks  used  to  come  to  this 
fishery  from  the  coasts  of  Kent  and  Sussex,  but  they  have 
Boc  lately  appeared* 

These  fisheries,  together  with  another  to  the  north  seas 
for  summer  herrings,  a  brisk  trade  to  Norway,  and  the 
Baltic,  for  deals,  oak,  pitch,  tar,  and  all  other  naval  stores ; 
the  exportation  of  com,  malt,  and  flour,  which  often 
amounts  to  830,000  quarters  a  year ;  the  importation  of 

u2 
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coals,  which  is  allowed  to  amount  to  100,000  chaldrons 
annualfy ;  with  other  articles  of  merchandize  from  the  north, 
and  the  heavy  goods  from  London,  consigned  to  Norwich, 
Bungay,  Beccles,  ^c. ;  all  together  occasion  much  business, 
and  employ  abundance  of  hands  and  shipping. 

Mackerel  arrive  upon  the  Yarmouth  coast  about  the 
beginning  of  May,  where  they  continue  six  weeks  or  two 
months,  during  which  time  large  quantities  are  caught,  and 
sent  principally  to  the  London  and  Norwich  markets,  and 
by  light  carts  into  every  part  of  Norfolk  and  Suffolk,  and 
as  far  as  Boston  in  Lincolnshire.  About  one  hundred  fast 
sailing  boats  are  now  employed  from  Yarmouth,  but  about 
thirty  of  them  fish  considerably  to  the  south  of  Yarmouth, 
keeping  the  sea,  and  putting  the  fish  they  catch  into  cutters, 
which  attend  upon  them,  to  carry  them  to  London.  The 
mackerel  caught  in  1825,  sold  for  about  17,000/.  An  at- 
tempt has  been  made  these  few  last  seasons  to  salt  mackerel 
in  barrels ;  one  hundred  and  fifty  barrels  were  cured  last 
season ;  and  it  is  hoped  that,  in  a  few  years,  by  gradually 
increasing  the  quantity  cured,  a  consumption  will  be  intro- 
duced for  a  more  considerable  quantity.  The  largest  mack- 
erel ever  seen  measured  nineteen  inches  from  the  snout  to 
the  tip  point  of  the  tail,  nine  inches  and  a  half  round  the 
thickest  part,  and  weighed  two  pounds.  There  is  a  species 
of  mackerel  chiefly  found  in  the  American  seas,  that,  from 
its  colour,  is  callec)  the  red  mackerel :  its  size  is  much  the 
same  with  those  taken  upon  our  coast.  Mackerel  are  caught 
in  the  same  manner  as  herrings :  the  nets  are  made  of  finer 
twine,  extend  twice  as  far,  are  half  as  deep,  and  the  mesh 
admits  half-a-crown.  Yarmouth  roads  abound  also  in  sprats, 
cod,  scaite,  turbot,  soles,  dabs,  eels,  whitings,  and  shrimps. 

The  herrings  come  by  the  north-east,  off  Scotland,  in 
prodigious  shoals ;  and  arrive'  on  the  c^ast  of  Yarmouth 
about  the  20th  of  September,*  at  which  time  the  fishing- 
fair  begins,  and  continues  till  the  22d  of  November,  when  the 
herrings  are  no  longer  fit  for  merchandize,  at  least  not  those 
that  are  taken  hereabouts.  Every  vessel  that  comes  to  fish 
for  the  merchants,  from  any  part  of  Elngland,  is  allowed  to 
catch,  bring  in,  and  sell  their  fish,  free  of  all  duty  or  toll. 

•  The  Dntch  are  obliged  to  be  at  sea  and  wet  their  nets  on  the  Sl»t  of  September. 
Tlia  Yarmoalh  fluhrrmeu  seldom  go  out  before  the  3ltt. 
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The  average  value  of  the  Yarmouth  fishing-boats,  completely 
fitted  for  the  sea,  may  be  estimated  at  600/.  each :  some  of 
the  largest  cost  near  1,000/.  A  single  boat  has  been  known 
to  bring  in  twelve  and  even  sixteen  lasts*  of  herrings  at 
one  time :  a  last  is  ten  barrels,  or  10,000  herrings,  and  when 
cured  are  worth  about  22/.  In  1580,  two  thousand  lasts 
of  herrings  were  brought  in  at  one  tide  ;  and  in  1594,  the 
fishinj;  nets  were  valued  at  50,000/.  In  the  year  1784-, 
fifty-five  boats  were  fitted  out  from  Yarmouth,  forty  from 
Lowestoft,  fifty  from  Whitby,  Scarborough,  &c.  and  sixty-two 
came  from  Holland.  In  1788,  eighty-seven  Dutch  scliuyts 
came  to  this  fishery.    £lach  boat  carries  eleven  hands* 

Observations  on  the  annual  Passage  of  Herrings. 

The  herrings  are  found  on  the  east  side  of  the  Atlantic, 
or  rather  in  the  north  sea,  in  the  favourable  month  of  June, 
about  the  islands  of  Shetland,  whence  they  proceed  down 
the  Orkneys ;  and  then  dividing,  they  surround  the  British 
islands,  and  unite  again,  ofi*  the  land*s  end,  in  September. 
The  united  shoal  then  steers,  in  a  south-west  direction, 
across  the  Atlantic.  They  arrive  off  Georgia  and  Carolina 
about  the  latter  end  of  January,  and  in  Virginia  about  Feb- 
mary,  coasting  thence  eastward  to  New  England :  they 
then  divide,  and  go  into  all  the  bays,  rivers,  creeks,  and  even 
small  streams  of  water,  in  amazing  quantities,  and  continue 
spawning  in  the  fresh  water  until  the  latter  end  of  April, 
when  the  old  fish  return  into  the  sea,  where  they  steer  north- 
ward, and  arrive  at  Newfoundland  in  May ;  whence  they 
proceed,  in  a  north-west  direction,  again  across  the  Atlantic, 
and  revisit  the  Shetland  islands  in  June.  It  has  been  ob- 
served, that  their  going  sooner  or  later  up  the  American 
rivers  depends  upon  the  warmth  or  coolness  of  the  season ; 
that  if  a  few  warm  days  invite  them  up,  and  cool  weather  suc- 
ceeds, the  latter  totally  checks  their  passage  until  more  warm 
weather  returns.  From  all  these  circumstances  it  is  thought, 
that  a  certain  degree  of  warmth  is  peculiarly  agreeable  to 
them,  which  they  endeavour  to  enjoy  by  changing  their 
latitude  according  to  the  distance  of  the  sun.  Thus  they 
are  found  in  the  British  channel  in  the  moderately  warm 


•  A  last  of  white  henrinp,  delivered  out  of  a  flshinf-boat,  contains  U,MO.  Not 
more  Umu  7M  or  Mi  herringt  are  now  pat  into  a  barrel  for  the  home,  and  aboat  900 
pr  900  for  the  foreisa  markets. 
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monUi  of  September ;  but  leave  it  when  the  sub  is  at  too 
great  a  dittance,  and  push  forward  to  a  more  agreeable 
climate.  When  the  weather  in  America  becomes  too  warm 
in  May,  they  steer  a  coarse  to  the  cooler  northern  seas ; 
and,  by  a  prudent  change  of  place,  perpetually  enjoy  that 
temperature  of  climate  whidi  is  best  aoapted  to  their  na- 
ture,    iisisrtoafi  PkUotapkical  <Sb€tsiy,*voL  %  1786. 

7%e  nuamer  ofjukingfor  and  curing  Herring$ai  KarmoitlA. 

The  boats  or  vessels  fitted  out  by  the  merchants  have  each 
a  master,  mate,  hawse-man^,  wale-man,  net-rope-man,  and 
net-stower-man,  besides  five  or  six  labourers,  called  cap- 
stem-men,  who  all  engage  to  serve  the  whole  fishing-season, 
at  certain  wages,  besides  a  reward  of  so  much  per  last  to 
the  master,  mate,  hawse-man,  and  wale-man,  for  every  last 
of  herrings  caught ;  and  the  boat,  being  victualled  and 
having  several  tons  of  salt  on  board,  proceeds  sometimes  a 
few,  at  other  times  ten  or  twelve  leag^ues  from  the  shore. 
Each  boat  take  from  eighty  to  one  hundred  nets,  each  n^ 
twenty-one  yards  long  and  eight  and  a  half  yards  deep,  tied 
together  and  floated  with  corks.  The  whole  length  of  the 
net  is  fasten^  to  a  rope,  about  four  inches  in  circumference, 
called  a  warp-rope,  by  cords  called  seasons,  three  fathoms 
long ;  and  the  warp-rope  b  kept  floating  by  tubs  called  buoys 
or  bowls.  At  dusk,  the  net  is  thrown  over  the  side  of  the 
boat  (which,  havinff  two  of  her  masts  struck  or  taken  dovrai, 
sails  gentlv  away  from  the  net  by  means  of  a  small  sail  on 
the  foresaU),  and  is  drawn  up  again  at  day-light.  The 
nets,  when  tied  toffether,  are  about  a  mile  in  lei^th.  The 
size  of  the  mesh  of  a  herring-net  admits  a  shilling.  When 
a  considerable  quantity  of  herrings  are  caught,  the  boat 
returns  and  delivers  them  at  the  beach ;  and,  taking  in  a 
further  supply  of  provisions  goes  to  sea  again,  and  so  con- 
tinues dunng  the  whole  of  tl^  fishing  season. 

If  the  boat-master  has  not  an  opportunity  of  returning  to 
Yarmouth  the  following  day,  to  deliver  his  herrings,  they 
are  salted  on  board,  and  perhaps  kept  a  week  or  ten  days 
before  they  are  landed,  when  they  are  taken  to  the  fish- 
houses,  again  slightly  «dted,  and,  after  lying  about  two  or 
three  days  upon  the  fish-house  floor,  are  well  washed,  by 
the  towers,*  m  large  vats  filled  with  fresh  water :  they  are 

*  Towers,  raeo  employed  in  the  Ask  house  to  care  and  bang  the  isb. 
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then  spitted  through  the  head,  upon  q»its  about  four  feet 
long,  and  the  size  of  a  roan's  thumb,  by  women  call^  rivers,^ 
and  hung  up  by  the  towers  in  the  iiui-house,  (generally  a 
large  lofty  building,  from  forty  to  fifty  leet  high,  fitted  up 
wi&  baulks  and  splines,  called  loves,  at  proper  distances 
from  each  other  to  receive  the  ends  of  the  spits,  which  are 
placed  across  the  same),  in  regular  order,  one  above  another, 
from  the  very  tim  of  the  building  down  to  within  about 
seven  feet  of  the  floor.  As  soon  as  this  is  completed,  many 
wood  fires  are  made  under  them,  and  continued  day  and 
night,  with  some  little  intermissions,  for  about  a  month,  by 
which  time  the  herrings  are  properly  smoked  and  dried  for 
foreign  markets,  when  they  are  taken  down  and  packed  in 
barrek  for  exportation  or  home  consumption.  A  ton  of  salt 
cures  about  three  lasts  of  herrings. 

Thb  branch  of  trade  is  of  great  importance  toihe  nation ; 
for,  when  in  a  flourishing  state,  it  employed  more  than  two 
hundred  fishing  vessels,  and,  in  some  successful  years,  70,000 
barreb  have  been  exported,  exclusive  of  the  home  consump- 
tion, which  may  be  averaged  at  from  thirty  to  50,000  yearly.* 
This  fishery  gives  bread,  to  some  for  the  whole,  to  others  for 
a  great  part  of  the  year,  to  about  two  thousand  fishermen, 
and  four  thousand  braiders,  beetsters,t  towers,  rivers,  fenry- 
men,  carpenters,  caulkers,  spinners,  &c.  including  seamen 
to  transport  the  herrings  chiefly  to  Italy,  and  produces,  in 
a  successful  year,  at  a  moderate  computation  (exclusive  of 
a  very  large  sum  paid  for  freights  at  foreign  ports  to  our 
ships)  a  clear  gain  to  the  nation  of  upwards  of  70,000/. ; 
besides,  the  thuty  to  60,000  barrels  consumed  at  home  are 
so  much  gain  to  the  nation,  as  they  add  to  the  stock  of 
provisions. 

A  letter  firom  Aberdeen,  dated  June  10th  1788,  says, 
"  Last  week  was  caught  by  the  fishermen  near  Don  mouth, 
a  herring  of  a  most  uncommon  size :  it  measured  from  the 
ssout  to  the  tip  point  of  the  tail,  two  feet,  round  the  thickest 
part  of  the  body  fifteen  inches,  immediately  above  the  tail 
four  and  a  half  inches,  and  weighed  five  pounds  four  ounces.* 
Herrings  of  the  largest  size  caught  near  Yarmouth  do  not 

*  DM  My*  1T47,  John  Andrews,  tta*,  a  bacMor,  aged  •eYeoly4iro,  the  sreatest 
herriag  mercliant  In  Earope  ;  b«  left  hit  lioaaekeeper  90,fMl.  for  iier  faithful  icn*iccs» 
hniati  considerable  le|ac(e«  to  hit  other  tmrants. 

t  Bcetttart,  women  employed  to  mend  the  nets. 
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measure  more  than  fourteen  inches  in  length ,  six  and  a  baff 
inches  round,  and  weigh  nine  ounces ;  but  Mr.  Herriot,  a 
celebrated  American  mathematician,  assures  us,  that  in  the 
months  of  February,  March,  April,  and  May,  herrings,  on 
the  coasts  of  Virginia,  are  caught  eighteen,  twenty,  and 
even  twenty-four  inches  long. 

The  Dutch  fix  their  entering  on  the  herrine  fishery,  on 
their  own  coasts,  to  A.  D.  1163.*  In  the  old  chronicle  of 
John  Francis  le  Petit,  there  is  a  very  distinct  account  of 
this  matter.  It  is  there  said,  that  the  inhabitants  of  Ziricxee, 
in  the  isle  of  Zealand,  were  the  first  who  barrelled  herrings ; 
and  that  afterwards  the  people  of  Biervliet  found  the  metfaKod 
of  preserving  them  more  effectually,  by  taking  some  small 
bones  out  of  their  heads,  which  operation  they  call  hakem, 
i.  e.  gilling  or  jawing  the  herring. 

William  Buckelsz,*  a  Swede,  who  died  in  1397,  has  been 
supposed  to  have  invented  the  art  of  pickling  herrings  :  but 
professor  Springel  has  shown,  that  herrings  were  caught  at 
Yarmouth  so  early  as  the  year  1283  ;  nay,  in  Leland's  Col- 
lectanea, vol.  3,  p.  173,  we  meet  with  a  proof,  that  pickled 
herrings  were  sold  in  1273,  and  there  are  extant  German 
records  which  speak  of  them  in  1236. 

It  may  fairly  be  presumed,  that  the  art  of  preserving 
herrings  by  salt,  in  pickle,  or  by  smoke-drying,  is  much 
more  ancient  than  has  been  recorded.  The  necessity  must 
ever  have  been  obvious :  the  means  were  always  at  hand, 
and  the  application  could  not  surely  be  long  unknown  to 
fishermen,  whose  subsistence  greatly  depended  on  the  dis- 
covery. At  the  distance  of  1300  years,  we  may  be  allowed 
to  guess  at  probabilities  when  we  cannot  confidently  assert 
facts.f 

Thomas  Nash,  whose  works  are  exceedingly  rare,  was 
bom  at  Lowestoft  in  Suffolk,  in  1558,  educated  at  Cam- 
bridge, was  a  member  of  St.  John^s  college  almost  seven 
years,  and  died  in  1600.  The  first  piece  he  published  was 
printed  in  1578,  when  he  was  but  twenty  years  old.  His 
tract,  entitled  *  The  Terrors  of  the  Night,'  printed  in  1594, 
is  one  of  the  scarcest  in  the  circle  of  English  literature : 


•  There  ia  an  Interesting  account  of  the  annual  visit  of  the  Dotch  fisbermen  to 
Yarrooath,  In  the  Gent.'s  Mag.,  September,  1785. 

f  For  a  very  important  paper  on  the  Dntch  metho<i  of  core,  and  on  the  migration 
of  herrings,  sec  TYaMacttOMS  of  thg  Soviet  jfjinr  the  EMCimragtment  of  Arts* 


w 
i, 
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one  copy  only  is  known  to  exist.    That  called  '  Lenten 
Stufie/  IS  reprinted  in  the  sixth  volume  of  the  Harleian 
Miscellany.— -See  Dibdin's  Lib.  Comp,  and  the  Biog.  Dram* 
In  1599,  he  published  his  pamphlet,  entitled   'Lenten 
I  Stuffe/  containing  the  description  and  first  procreation  of 

the  town  of  Yarmouth,  with  '  A  new  Play  of  the  Praise  of 
Red  Herrings/  from  which  the  following  is  extracted : — 

Of  the  Importance  of  the  Fishery  at  Yarmouth, 

**  By  the  furnishing  forth  of  forty  boats  for  mackerel,  at 
the  spring  of  the  yeare,  when  all  things  are  dearest,  which 
is  a  great  reliefe  to  all  the  country  thereabouts ;  and  soon 
after  Bartlemewe-tyde,  one  hundred  and  twenty  sayle  of 
their  own  for  herrings,  and  forty  sayle  of  shipes  and  barkes 
trading  to  Newcastle,  the  Lowe  Countries,  and  other  voy- 
ages. Northwitch,  at  her  Majestie*s  coming  in  progresse 
thither,  (1578),  presented  her  with  a  shew  of  knitters,  on  a 
high  stage  placed  for  the  nonce :  Yarmouth,  if  the  like 
occasion  were,  could  clap  up  as  good  a  shewe  of  net-brayders, 
or  those  that  have  no  cloathes  to  wrappe  their  hides  in,  or 
breade  to  put  in  their  mouthes,  but  what  they  earn  and  get 
by  brayding  of  nets;  not  so  little  as  2,000/.  they  yearly  dis- 
pursing  amongst  the  poor  women  and  children  of  the  country 
for  the  spinning  of  twine  to  make  them  with,  besides  the 
labour  of  the  inhabitantes  in  working  them :  and  for  a  com- 
odious  green e  place  near  the  sea-shoare  to  mende  and  drie 
them,  not  Sabbury  plaine  or  Newmarket  heath  (though  they 
have  no  vicinity  or  neighbourhorde  with  the  sea,  or  scarce 
with  any  ditch  or  pond  of  fresh  water)  may  overpeere  or 
out-crow  her,  there  being  above  5,000/.  worth  of  them  at  a 
time  upon  her  Deunes  a  sunning." 


The  Discav^  of  curing  Herrings  by  Smoke, 

*'  It  is  to  bee  read,  or  to  bee  heard  of,  howe  in  the  punie 
shipe  or  nonage  of  Cerdicke  sandes,  when  the  best  houses 
and  walles  there  were  of  mudde,  or  canvaze,  or  poldavies 
entiltments,  a  fisherman  of  Yarmouth  having  drawne  so  many 
herrings  hee  wist  not  what  to  do  with  all,  hung  the  residue, 
that  hee  could  not  sel  nor  spend,  in  the  sooty  roofe  of  his 
shad  a  drying ;  or  say  thus,  his  shad  was  a  cabinet  in  de- 
cimo  sexto,  builded  on  foure  crutches,  and  he  had  no  roome 
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m  it,  but  that  garret  in  exceitis,  to  lodge  them,  where  if 
they  were  drie  let  them  bee  drie,  for  in  the  sea  they  had 
dmnk  too  much,  and  now  he  would  force  them  doo  penance 
for  it.  The  weather  was  colde,  and  good  fires  hee  kept  (as 
fishermeDy  what  hardnesie  ,^ever  they  endure  at  sea,  will 
make  all  smoke  but  they  will  make  amends  for  it  when  they 
come  to  land) ;  and  what  with  his  fiering  and  smoking^  or 
smokie  fiering,  in  that  his  narrow  lobby,  his  herrings,  which 
were  as  white  as  whalebone  when  he  hung  them  up,  nowe 
lookt  as  red  as  a  lobster. '  It  was  four  or  ^ye  dayes  before 
either  hee  or  his  wife  espied  it ;  and  when  they  espied  it, 
they  fell  down  on  their  knees  and  blessed  themselves,  and 
cride,  '  a  miracle,  a  miracle  !  *  and  with  the  proclaiming  it 
among  their  neighbours  they  could  not  be  content,  but  to 
the  court  the  fisherman  would,  and  present  it  to  the  king, 
then  lying  at  Burrough  castle  two  mile  off.** 

The  same  facetious  author,  in  enumerating  the  excellencies 
of  herrings,  says,  "  a  red  herrins  is  wholesome  in  a  frosty 
morning :  it  is  most  precious  fish -merchandise,  because  it 
can  be  carried  through  all  Europe.  No  where  arc  they  so  well 
cured  as  at  Yarmouth.  The  poorer  sort  make  it  three  parts 
of  their  sustenance.  It  is  every  man^s  money,  from  the  king 
to  the  peasant.  The  round  or  cob,  driea  and  beaten  to 
powder,  is  a  cure  for  the  stone.  Rub  a  quart-pot  or  any 
measure  round  about  the  mouth  with  a  red  herring,  the  beer 
shall  never  foam  or  froth  in  it.  A  red  herring  drawn  on  the 
ground  will  lead  hounds  a  false  scent.  A  broiled  herring 
IS  good  for  the  rheumatism.  The  fishery  is  a  great  nursery 
for  seamen,  and  brings  more  ships  to  Yarmoth  than  as- 
sembled at  Troy  to  fetch  back  Helen.*'  He  adds,  ''Wise 
men  of  Greece,  in  the  mean  while,  to  swagger  so  about  a 

w e.**    At  the  end  of  what  he  calls  *'  The  Play  in  Praise 

of  Red  Herrings,**  he  boasts  of  being  the  first  author  who 
had  written  in  praise  of  fit^h  or  fishermen  :  of  the  latter  he 
witty  and  sarcastically  says,  **  For  your  seeing  wonders  in 
the  deep,  you  may  be  the  sons  and  heirs  of  the  prophet 
Jonas ;  you  are  all  cavaliers  and  gentlemen,  since  the 
king  of  mhes  chose  you  for  his  subjects ;  for  your  selling 
smoke,  you  may  be  courtiers ;  for  your  keeping  fasting-days, 
friar'-observants ;  atid  lastly,  look  in  what  town  there  is  the 
sign  of  the  three  mariners,  the  huff-capped  drink  in  that 
house  you  shall  be  sure  of  always.**    Should  any  one  desire 
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to  be  infonaed  to  what  farther  medicinal  and  culinary  pur- 
poses red  herring  may  be  applied  with  advantaffe,  Dodd'i 
rlaiwral  Hitianf  of  the  Herring  may  be  consulted,  where,  if 
what  is  there  collected  were  true,  for  the  Faeuiiy  there 
would  be  little  occasion,  and  cookery  would  no  longer  be  a 
science. 


The  annual  deaths  in  this  town  during  five  years,  from 
1790  to  1795,  were,  upon  an  average,  three  hundred  and 
fifty ;  whence,  supposing  it  then  contained  fourteen  thousand 
inhabitants,  were  in  proportion  of  one  to  forty  of  the  living, 
a  degree  of  health  not  to  be  found  in  many  places  of  the 
same  magnitude  in  England,  and  a  knowledge  of  which  may 
tend  to  remove  a  disag^reeable  impression  very  likely  to  be 
made  upon  the  mind  of  a  traveller,  especially  if  he  be  a 
valetudinarian,  on  entering  the  town  by  the  north  gate,  and 
passing  the  immense  crowd  of  gravestones  presented  to  his 
view  in  the  churchyard. — Vide  Norfolk  Tour^  1808. 

BOTANICAL  NOTICBS. 

The  sea-coast  of  Yarmouth,  for  about  two  miles  each 
way,  is  nearly  a  level  common,  elevated  between  two  and 
three  yards  above  high-water  mark.  From  the  verdant  edge 
of  this  common  to  the  sea  is  a  gentle  slope,  composed  of  a 
deep  fine  sand,  intermixed  with  great  quantities  of  loose 
pebbles,  called  ikimgle.  As  the  tides  are  here  uncommonly 
low,  the  highest  not  rising  six  feet,  the  distance  from  high 
to  low  water  mark  is  but  a  few  yards.  From  high  water  to 
the  turf  of  the  common  is  somewhat  further,  and  it  is  this 
apparently  desert  slip  of  ground  to  which  the  present  bota- 
nical observations  are  confined.  The  beach  to  the  south- 
ward of  the  town  is  principally  our  field,  as  being  the  most 
regular  formed. 

BuNiAS  CAKILE,  $€a-roekett  in  many  places  approaches 
nearest  to  the  water,  striking  its  fibrous  roots  into  the  loose 
sand,  and  harbouring  between  the  stones.  Its  purplish 
flowers,  resembling  those  of  the  small  kind  of  stock,  enliven 
the  bare  spot  on  which  it  grows. 

Salsola  KALI,  jnickfy  glasswori,  is  here  but  sparingly 
found,  accompanying  the  former.  It  grows  more  plentifully 
on  the  banks  of  the  river  Yare,  near  its  mouth. 
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Arundo  arbnaria,  sea-reed-grass  or  marrvm,  grows 
somewhat  higher,  in  scattered  tufts,  forming  little  hillocks 
of  sand«  It  is  this  property  of  binding  the  sand  by  its  deep 
matted  roots,  which  renders  it  so  valuable  on  the  coasts  of 
England  and  Holland,  which  are  protected  from  the  ocean 
by  ranges  of  sand-hills.  At  Caister,  two  miles  north  of 
Yarmouth,  begins  a  line  of  these  hills,  of  considerable 
height,  on  which  this  grass  grows  abundantly. 

A  REN  ARIA  PEPLOIDES,  sea-chick-tceed,  remarkable  for 
the  depth  and  length  to  which  it  runs  its  roots,  is  found 
first  sparingly,  but  afterward  in  such  plenty,  that  its  broad 
stiff  leaves  make  the  chief  verdure  of  the  sandy  beach  near 
its  junction  with  the  turf  of  the  common. 

Eryngium  maritimum,  ei-yngo  or  sea-hoUy.  This  sm- 
gular  and  beautiful  plant  grows  in  an  irregular,  scattered 
manner  upon  the  beach,  and  also  strays  higher  on  the  com- 
mon where  it  is  most  naked  and  sandy. 

Carex  arenaria,  sea-carex.  This,  where  it  begins, 
forms  a  regular  line,  at  an  equal  distance  from  tlie  sea,  first 
thinly  covering  the  sand,  but  growing  thicker  and  thicker 
as  one  proceeds  higher.  Its  horizontal,  creeping  roots,  and 
frequent  shoots,  bind  the  sand  in  the  manner  of  the  reed- 
grass. 

Convolvulus  soldanella,  sea-bindweed  or  Scottish 
icurvy-grass,  grows  most  plentifully  at  the  edge  of  the  junc- 
tion of  the  beach  with  the  common,  or  upon  the  barest 
spots  of  the  latter,  laying  its  large  and  beautiful  flowers 
upon  the  naked  sand.  It  is  really  -  surprising  to  see  so  fine 
a  flower  growing  abundantly  upon  so  exposed  and  barren 
a  soil. 

Ononis  repens,  creeping  restharrow.  This  grows  thinly 
on  the  beach,  but  copiously  on  the  sandy  parts  of  the  com- 
mon, running  its  strong  roots  very  far  into  the  loose  soil. 

Gauum  verum,  ladies  bed-straw.  This  appears  thin 
and  scattered  about  the  junction  of  the  beach  with  the 
common ;  but  afterwards  becomes  so  plentiful,  as  to  form 
the  chief  covering  of  the  sandiest  side  of  the  common, 
scenting  the  air  with  its  strong  perfume  when  in  flower. 

These  are  plants  which  may  be  considered  as  properh 
belonging  to  the  sandy  slope  of  land,  from  high-water  mars 
to  the  level  of  the  verdant  common,  here  called  the  Denes. 
Some  others  occasionally  stray  into  it,  among  which  have 
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been  found  the  hypochcerU  radicata^  hmg^rooted  /tawkweed, 
and  cerastium  arvenie^  coni^mouse'ear  chickweed  ;  but  these 
are  to  be  considered  as  casual  guests.  It  is  observable> 
that  of  those  above  enumerated,  only  the  two  first  are  an- 
nuals :  the  rest  are  all  fumbhed  with  very  strong  running 
roots,  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  situations,  and  serving  a 
most  useful  purpose  in  confining  the  loose  soil,  which  would 
else  be  torn  away  by  the  violence  of  the  wind  and  waves. 
For  a  further  account  of  the  indigenous  plants  of  this 
county,  see  the  Index. 


The  time  of  high -water,  at  the  full  and  change  of  the  moon, 
in  Yarmouth  roads,  is  forty-five  minutes  past  eight  in  the 
morning,  and  on  the  bar,  twenty  minutes  past  nine.  Tables 
calculated  for  the  year  are  sold  by  the  booksellers  at  Icf. 
each,  but  the  tides  are  so  much  influenced  by  the  winds, 
that  no  table  can  be  very  accurate. 

The  beach,  at  ebb  tide,  offers  an  extensive  and  pleasant 
road  for  those  who  wish  to  ride  or  walk ;  cornelian  and  other 
curious  stones  are  found  h^re,  which  render  a  stroll  on  these 
sands  highly  interesting. 

In  March,  1B08,  a  silver  eel  was  caught  a  mile  below 
Yarmouth  bridge,  six  feet  one  inch  long,  twenty-one  inches 
girth,  and  weighed  forty-two  pounds.  It  was  exhibited  at 
the  Lobster  inn,  Norwich. 

In  May,  18*24,  was  caught  at  Yarmouth,  the  Stilted 
Plover,  or  Night  Heron. 

December  1823,  the  Procolaria  Leachii  of  Timnuck, 
^as  caught  here. 

Yarmouth,  we  believe  is  the  only  habitat  of  the  Sisendela 
Hibrida. 

THE  NORFOLK  NAVAL  COLUMN, 

Intended  to  perpetuate  the  brilliant  victories  and  fame  of 
the  gallant  NELSON,  stands  near  the  middle  of  Yarmouth 
Denes ;  and  was  erected  by  the  contributions  of  his  country- 
men of  Norfolk,  under  the  direction  of  William  Wilkins, 
esq.,  architect.  The  first  stone  was  laid  on  the  15th  of 
August,  1817,  in  the  presence  of  a  numerous  assemblage 
of  persons,  by  the  honourable  colonel  Wodehouse,  chair- 
main  of  the  sub-committee  appointed  to  execute  the  work. 
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and  was  completed  in  somethiiig  less  than  two  yearn.  The 
order  is  that  of  the  Oredan  Doric,  beautiftiUj  fluted,  staad- 
ing  upon  a  basement  and  plyath»  wad  ornamented  above  with 
the  names  of  the  ships  on  board  of  which  the  hefo*0  flag 
was  so  valoroBsly  maintained  ;  and  beneath,  with  titled  in- 
scriptions of  his  most  celebrated  victories.  There  is  a  flight 
of  steps  on  each  of  the  four  sides  of  the  pedestal ;  tiie  to>p 
of  which  forms  a  promenade  round  the  shaft.  The  roof  is 
supported  by  caryatides,  surmounted  by  a  ball  and  figure  of 
Britannia,  finely  cast,  holding  a  trident  and  laurel  wreath. 
The  structure  is*  composed  of  white  Scottish  marble.  On 
the  east  side  of  the  base  are  the  names  of  the  committee, 
architect,  and  others,  engaged  in  the  building.  Ob  the 
west,  is  the  following  very  elegant  inscription,  in  Latin, 
from  the  pen  of  Mr.  Serjeant  Frbre,  descriptive  of  the 
birth  and  exploits  of  the  renowned  admiral. 

INSCRIPTION. 


HORAT.  DOM.  NELSON, 

Qaeiii,  acerrimam  prae  cseterU  in  militift  navtll  propngnatorem, 

BRITANNIA, 

Dam  vixit,  ttadiU  et  honoribos, 

AmiMQiD,  lactn  proseaaebatur, 

Qoem,  triompbis  in  omni  renone  insignitaiii, 

Ob  conMUonun  constantiam  et  indoimtnm  Ibrtitadinis  ardoren, 

Orbib  Tbrrarum 
Universas  reformidabat. 

NELSONUM  Ulom  NORFOLCIA, 

Saom  esse  natattbns,  et  honestft  proiapift,  et  pneritie  iastitatione, 

Sniun  ingenio,  moribns,  animo  gloriator. 

Tanti  noroinis  Famam 

JEre  et  saxo  pereaniorem  fatonun. 

CoDcives  Norfolciences,  sampttbos  coUatis 

Colomni  extract^  commemorare  Tolaemat. 

NatUf  MDCCLVIII. 

Militiam  obiit  mdcclxxi. 

Ceiities  fere  Qufaiqiiagies  pagnam  cam  bostibns  commisit  rictor, 

inter  malt^  Aboi]SLiri»,  Aag.  m dccxcviii. 

Hafniae,  Apr.  mdccci. 

Trafalgarie,  Oct.  m dcccv. 

Qaod  sapremam  tot  prttclare  gestorom  facinos 

Patriae  ftmestft,  sibi  dalci  et  decoHl 

Morte  consecravit 
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TRANSLATION. 

1* 


I  HORATIO  LORD  NELSON, 

^  Whom,  as  her  firat  and  proudest  champion  in  naval  fight, 

it  Britain  honoured,  while  liTins,  with  her  favour, 

^  and,  when  lost,  with  her  tears ; 

Of  whom,  signaliaed  bv  his  trinmphs  in  all  lands, 

the  whole  earth 
^  stood  in  awe  on  account  of  the  tempered  firmness  of  his 

$  counsels,  and  the  undaunted  ardour  of  his  courage ; 

lliis  great  man 

p  NORFOLK 

i:  boasts  her  own,  not  only  as  born  there  of  a 

^  respectable  family,  and  as  there  having  received  his 

,  early  education,  but  her  own  also  in  talents, 

manners,  and  mind. 

The  glory  of  so  great  a  name  though  sure  long  to 

outlive  all  monuments  of  brass  and  stone, 

his  fellow  countrymen  of  Norfolk  have  resolved  to  conmiemorate 

by  this  column,  erected  by  their  joint  contributions. 

He  was  bom  in  the  ^ear  1758 ; 

Entered  on  his  profession  in  1771 ; 

And  was  concerned  in  nearly  150  naval 

engagements  with  the  enemy. 

Being  conquerer,  among  various  other  occasions. 

At  Aboukir,  August,  1798; 

At  Copenhagen,  April,  1801 ; 

•  And  at  Trafalgar,  October,  1805 : 

Which  Ust  victory,  the  crown  of  so  many  glorious  achievements, 

he  consecrated  by  a  death,  equally  monroful  to  his 

country,  and  honourable  to  himself 

On  the  square  of  the  capital  are  the  names  of  the  ships  on 
board  of  which  the  gallant  NelsoB  gained  his  victories,  viz. — 

VANGUARD.  i  ELEPHANT. 

CAPTAIN.  I  VICTORY. 

And  on  the  four  sides  of  the  summit  of  the  basement  are 
inscribed  the  names  of  the  four  principal  battles,  viz. — 

ABOVKIR.  I  COPENHAGEN. 

ST.  VINCENT.  I  TRAFALGAR. 

The  column  is  ascended  by  an  easy  flight  of  two  hundred 
aad  seventeen  steps ;  and  the  whole  height  is  one  hundred 
and  forty-four  feet.  A  sailor,  who  has  fought  under  the  hero, 
shews  the  monument,  and  resides  in  a  cottage  contiguous. 
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This  monument  is  a  noted  and  very  useful  object  upon 
this  part  of  the  coast,  and  when  brought  on  a  line  with  a 
single  white  house,  formerly  called  "  Squire  Bumesses* 
house/'  which  shews  itself  between  the  toll-gate  and 
Gorleston,  is  a  leading  land  mark  for  ships  coming  in  at 
St.  Nicholas'  gateway.  It  is  also  a  mark  for  vessels  in  at 
the  Cockle  gateway,  when  brought  in  contact  with  a  long 
bam  conspicuously  seen  at  sea  next  to  the  southward  of 
Oorleston  town. 

In  the  Gent.'s  Mug.  for  July  1787,  is  a  communication, 
by  Mr.  Samuel  Bream,  with  a  plate,  of  the  discovery  of  a 
sort  of  antique  cand^labre. 


Yarmouth  is  particulary  rich  in  collections  of  pictures. 
We  shall  begin  with  that  of  Dawson  Turner,  esq.: — 

Virgin  and  Child— Qio.  Bellini.  Catherine  Parr--Han8  Holbein. 
Holy^  Family — Onido  Rheni.  Righteonsness  and  Peace — Rubens. 
Virgin  and  Child— Soliamni.  A  Christening  or  Accoochement — Jan 
Steen.  A  Head — Greaze.  Woman  and  dea«l  Fowl— Gerard  Dow. 
Man  and  Horse  — Cuyp.  Dog  and  Game — Fy t.  St  John  in  the 
Wilderness — Agastino  Caracci.  Landscape — Moncheron  Fishwoman 
— Vanderwerf.  The  Three  Senses ;  seeing,  smelling,  and  hearing — 
each  by  Teniers.  Fruit — De  Heem.  Landscape— Gas.  Poossin. 
Ditto— Hobbima.  Ditto— Teniers.  Ditto— Wilson.  Family  Portrait 
— Phillips.  Ditto— the  same.  Ditto— the  same.  St.  John's  Head — 
Agastino  Caracci.    &c.  &c. 

Fronting  St.  George*s  chapel  is  the  elegant  house  of  Mrs. 
P^NRiCB,  erected  a  few  years  since  by  the  late  Thomas 
Penrice,  esq.,  and  in  the  spacious  and  elegant  apartments 
of  thb  costly  mansion,  are  distributed  the  following  pictures : 

Drawing  Roam,  Fruit  and  Flowers— Van  Oss.  A  similar  picture 
— the  same ;  the  artist  considered  these  pictures  as  his  finest  per- 
formances.   The  Woman  taken  in  Adultery — Titian. 

Breakfast  ParUntr,  The  Judgment  of  Paris — P.  P.  Rubens ;  it 
was  originally  from  the  Orleans  gallery,  and  sold  to  lord  Rlimalrd 
for  two  thousand  guineas.  This  picture,  which  is  one  of  the  most 
beautifully  coloured  of  the  master,  and  possesses  a  delicacy  of  finishing 
equal  to  any  of  his  works,  has  always  been  regarded  as  one  of  bis 
most  capital  productions,  and  cost  Mr.  Penrice  45002.  6000/.  is  said 
to  have  been  offered  by  His  present  Majesty.*  It  has  been  engraved. 
An  Interior,  with  boors  sporting— Adrian  Ostade ;  from  the  Craw- 
ford collection,  an  exquisite  specimen  of  this  esteemed  master.    A 

•  vide  Buckannan*s  Memoirs  of  Painting, 
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,,  Wake— David  Teniers,  Jan.    Going  to  Hawk— P.  Wouwermans;  a 

beautiful  piciare.    Boors  at  Cards— D.  Teniers;  Tfrom  the  Orleans 

"  collection);  extremely  fine,    A  Holy  Family— Cano  Maratti.    Land- 

9  scape — Claude  Lorraine.     A  View  in  Venice — Canaletti.     A  Holy 

Family  ^rom  the  Justinian  collection) —Titian.    Portrait,  the  size  of 

life,  of  Capt.  T.  Penrice — ^J.  P.  Davies. 

i>iiitii^  Room,  A  Landscape— Gasp.  Ponssiu;  very  fine.  Susannah 
and  the  Elders — Guido.  This  picture  was  at  one  time  in  the  Lan- 
cellotti  palace  at  Rome ;  a  duplicate  of  it,  says  Buchannan,  was  sold 
to  Mr.  Willett  for  foor  thousand  guineas.  It  is  in  a  very  good 
state,  and  with  its  companion,  Lot  and  his  daughters,  mentioned 
below,  cost  Mr.  Penrice  one  thousand  guineas.  Lot  and  bis  Daughters 
— ^The  same.  Tint  magnificent  picture,  by  Gnido,  was  exchanged 
after  its  arrival,  for  a  picture  of  fifteen  hundred  guineas  value ;  it  is 
in  a  very  good  state,  and  is  also  from  the  Limcellotti  palace  at 
Rome.  Portrait  of  Mr.  Penrice — sir  Thomas  Lawrence.  Another 
of  Mrs.  Penrice — the  same.  Mrs.  Penrice  possesses  an  excellent 
library;  the  books  consist  of  many  of  the  finest  editions  of  Dutch 
classics,  &c.,  on  large  paper.  Her  fine  collection  of  engravinars  are 
of  the  modem  French  school,  and  relating  particularly  to  Egypt. 

The  Rev.  John  Homfray,  M.A.  and  F.A.S.,  has  a 
good  collection  of  pictures,  many  of  them  by  eminent 
masters,  and  the  whole  selection  is  highly  creditable  to  his 
taste  and  judgment.     It  consists  of — 

A  Scene  on  Norwich  river — Crome  of  Norwich.  Portrait  of 
Master  T.  P.  Homfray— J.  P.  Davis.  Portrait  of  the  Chevalier  Van- 
der  Werff  the  great  painter — Gaspard  Netscher.  Fmit  and  Flowers 
— "  P.  T.  Van  Brussell,  fecit,  1789."  Head— Vandyck ;  extremely 
fine.  Pigs— George  Morland.  Flower»,  with  Insects, ^isc.;  extremely 
fine.  A  piping  Faun,  large  as  life—**  Nicholas  Poussin,  1660."  Thistle 
Dock  and  Insects,  with  a  Landscape— Matthew  Witiioos.  Portrait 
of  his  mother — Martin  de  Vos  A  Dock,  with  Snake«,  &c.— N.  Mo- 
fell.  The  Embarkatiou  of  St.  Ursnla— Giacomo  Tintoretto;  this 
was  the  original  picture  from  which  he  afterwards  painted  his  large 
one— see  FiuelVi  lectures.  It  was  formerly  in  the  possession  of  Le 
Bran,  and  lastly  the  property  of  the  late  Mr.  Thomas  Harvey  of 
Catton.  Large  Landscape,  with  two  Portraits— *' J.  Wynants,  fecit, 
1660 ;"  the  portraits  are  by  Adrian  Van  de  Velde.  A  Landscape, 
the  ferry— Van  Goyen ;  an  admirable  production  of  this  dlstingiiished 
master,  A  Cobler  at  work  in  his  shop — ^Joseph  Van  Craesbecke, 
but  always  esteemed  as  by  Adrian  Brower.  The  figure  of  the  cobler 
it  equal  to  any  of  his  subjects ;  the  accompaniments  are  well  managed 
and  delightfully  painted.  A  Storm  ;  a  Scene  on  the  Beach ;  a  View 
in  France,  near  Clermont— three  paintings  by  William  Joy.  A  Storm ; 
Dutch  Fishing  Boats;  a  Calm;  a  gentle  Breeze;  and  tiie  Royal 
Yacht  passing  through  Yarmouth  roads  in  1822;  excellent— the  nve 
drawings  by  John  Joy.  A  Storm  and  Sleet  ditto ;  very  fine— John 
and  William  Joy.  A  Cahn,  sunset,  not  unworthy  Vemet ;  a  Dutch 
Boat,  drying  nets ;  Dutch  Boats ;  a  Calm,  fishing  boats  and  sunset 
— these  last  four  by  John  Joy.    A  Storm,  a  frigate  in  distreu — 
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William  and  John  Joy;  fine.  A  Hurricane,  the  same— ditto; 
excellent.  A  View  of  the  Palace  of  Maecenas,  at  Tivoli,  with  the 
Cascades  and  part  of  the  Campagna— William  Joy,  ditto ;  much  in  the 
manner  and  scarcely  inferior  to  Wright  of  Derby.  Mr.  Homfray 
has  several  exaaisite  etchings  in  pen  and  ink,  and  some  fine  ivories, 
framed.  His  library  is  rich  in  foreign  genealogy,  county  histories, 
bloeraphy,  and  travels,  with  some  scarce  and  valuable  volumes  of 
ancient  poetry;  and  contains  besides  some  excellent  English  and 
foreign  engravings. 

Henry  Colby,  esq.  This  gentleman^s  drawing-room  of 
his  residence  on  the  south  quay,  is  enriched  with  the  two 
following  admirable  and  superior  full-length  portraits,  by 
Rembrandt,  in  sitting  postures : — 

The  Rev  Mr.  EUiston,  or  Ellison,  chaplain  to  the  Englisfa  factory 
at  Amsterdam— 1634;  and  Mrs.  Elliston.  Upwards  of  2400^  have 
been  offered,  by  Mr.  Woodbom,(vide  Buchannun)  for  these  exaaisite 
paintings,  which  are  classed  with  the  first  productions  or  that 
celebrated  master. 

John  Danby  Palmer,  esq.  on  the  quay,  possesses — 

Gateway  and  Shipping ;  a  public  Fountain  and  Buildings—  a  pair 
by  A.  Stork,  1697 ;  very  fine.  Boors  regaling — Ostade.  I^dseape, 
lady  and  gentleman  on  horseback,  with  attendants  and  dogs — 
Swaneveldt.  Landscape,  stag  hunt—T^  Moncheron.  Landscape — 
the  same.  A  picture  of  Winter — Jordaens ;  an  exquisite  production ; 
and  in  no  respect  inferior  to  Rubens. 

William  Ybtts,  esq..  Chapel-street,  has  the  following 
pictures : — 

A  Landscape,  by  Wildens,  a  contemporary  of  Rubens,  and  who 
occasionally  painted  on  Wildens'  pictures:  the  subject  lies  in  Anda- 
lusia, with  a  distant  view  of  the  Gallacian  mountains.  The  colouring 
of  this  picture  is  exceedingly  fine,  it  posses-^es  much  breadth,  and 
the  serial  perspective  is  managed  with  great  effect: — it  was  lately  in 
the  collection  of  colonel  Poole.    Diana  reposing — a  beautiful  picture, 

supposed  by  Ouido.    A  Battle  Piece ,  possessing  much 

neatness  of  execution.    Sunset,  a  glowing  landscape,  by  ■* 

Madona  and  Child,  by :  these  four  last  paintings  were 

lately  in  the  possession  of  Edward  Blaquiere,  esq.  Landscape  and 
Figures — the  former  by  Wertemberg,  the  latter  oy  Poelemberg ;  a 
beautiful  little  picture,  with  great  delicacy  of  handling.  A  Ballad 
Singer — by  Jan  Steen  the  elder ;  a  pleasing  picture.  A  Spaniard 
serenading ;  a  very  fine  half-length.  A  Spanish  Duenna  receiving 
a  bribe;  ditto.  A  pleasing  Limdscape— Patel.  Two  Landscapes 
— ftosa  di  Tivoli;  very  spirited:  with  several  others  of  minor 
consideration. 

Mr.  Yetts  is  the  inventor  of  the  patent  apparatus  for  se- 
curing ships*  windlasses,  dated  February  26th,  1824.     This 
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invention,  so  preeminently  calculated  to  save  the  lives  of 

seamen,  has  been  found  to  answer  this  important  purpose ; 

nor  has  it  in  one  solitary  instance  been  disapproved  by  any 

individual.     It  ha»  been  submitted  to  the  inspection  of  the 

I  commissioners  of  His  Miyesty's  navy,  upon  whose  report 

t  the  lords  of  the  Admiralty  gave  immediate  orders  for  its 

I'  introduction  on  board  the  Surly,  the  Swan,  and  the  Basilisk 

cutters.     It  has  also  been  inspected  by  the  conmiittee  of 

t  the  London  Ship  Owners*  Society,  the  ship  owners  and 

1  masters,  <^c.  at  the  port  of  Yarmouth,  who  have  expressed 

their  unqualified  approbation   of  the  invention,  and  from 

whom  the  patentee  has  been  honoured  by  the  most  flat* 

tering  testimonials. 

f  BIOORAPHT  OP  YARMOUTH. 

I  Bridget  Irbton,  the  third  daughter  of  general  Ireton, 

and  granddaughter  of  Oliver  Cromwell,  married  sir  Thomas 

.,  Bendysh  of  Gray*s  Inn,  whom  she  survived  twenty  years. 

She  died  at  South  Town,  next  Yarmouth,  in  1728,  aged 

'  eighty-five.    At  this  place  she  had  found  it  convenient  to 

conduct  the  salt-works  for  a  subsistence.  It  is  said  that 
she  much  resembled  her  grandfather,  both  in  the  qualities 
of  her  mind  and  person  :  at  least,  her  greatest  pleasure  was 
to  imagine  that  such  a  resemblance  exbted. 

Arthur  Wilson,  esq.,  was  born  in  this  town.  He  wrote 
the  life  and  reign  of  king  James  I.  (printed  in  1653)  with 
so  much  freedom,  that,  instead  of  a  history,  he  is  said 
to  have  written  a  pasquinade.  He  was  an  attendant,  for 
many  years,  upon  Robert  D*£vereux,  earl  of  Essex,  and 
afterwards  steward  to  Robert  earl  of  Warwick,  who  are 
much  favoured  in  his  history,  now  almost  forgotten.  He 
died  at  Felstead  in  Essex,  1652. 

Bartimbus  Andrewes,  preacher  at  Yarmouth,  was  the 
author  of  "A  Catechism  with  Pravers,''  8vo.  Lond.  1591. 

Nicholas  Felton,  bishop  of  Ely,  was  born  at  Yarmouth, 
and  admitted  of  Pembroke  hall,  Csimbridge.  Archbishop 
Whitgift  collated  him  to  the  rectory  of  St.  Marv  le  Bow, 
London,  1596.  In  1617,  he  was  promoted  to  the  see  of 
Bristol ;  and  the  next  year  nominated  to  the  bishopric  of 
Litchfield  and  Coventry,  and  translated  to  Elv  1618 — 19. 
He  died  October  5th,  1626,  in  the  sixty-thircl  year  of  his 
age,  and  was  buried  under  the  communion-table  in  St.  An- 

x2 
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tholios'  churdi,  London ;  but  without  any  in8Gription.  He 
was  one  of  those  employed  by  James  I.  in  the  new  trans- 
lation of  the  Bible ;  and  was  a  pions,  learned,  and  judicious 
man.    There  b  an  excellent  picture  of  him  at  Ely  palace. 

Dr.  Thomas  Soams  was  bom  in  Yarmouth ,  he  was  the 
son  of  a  fisherman,  but  descended  of  an  eminent  family  of 
that  name ;  his  cousin,  John  Soame,  being  a  man  of  so  great 
an  estate,  that  in  1648  he  paid  a  composition  of  1,4301.  for 
it,  and  was  then  dwelling  at  Bumham  in  this  coun^.  Ailer 
passing  through  his  school  education,  he  was  bred  up  in 
academic  learning  in  Peter-house,  Cambridge,  where  his 
uncle,  Robert  Soanie,  was  master ;  and  being  admitted  into 
holy  orders,  became  minister  of  Staines,  in  Middlesex,  and 
prependary  of  Windsor.  He  was,  in  the  times  of  the  re- 
bellion, a  firm  loyalist,  and  so  much  compassionated  His 
Majesty's  want  in  his  war  with  the  parliament,  that  he  was 
not  mindful  of  his  own,  for  he  sent  all  he  had  to  the  king ; 
so  that  when  the  rebels  came  to  plunder  him,  they  found 
nothing  to  take  but  himself,  which  they  accordingly  did, 
and  imprisoned  him  first  in  Ely-house,  and  then  in  New- 
gate and  in  the  Fleet.  He  died  not  long  before  the  resto- 
ration of  Charles  H. 

Thomas  Whitfield,  in  1657,  was  minister  of  Yarmouth, 
and  the  author  of  divers  works  against  the  lay  preachers. 
He  ran  with  the  times  when  the  king  and  q)iscopacy  were 
ousted,  but  conformed  on  the  restoration  of  Charles  II.,  and 
obtained  the  rectory  of  Bugbrook,  Northamptonshire,  in 
which  he  was  succeeded  by  his  son. 

Sir  WiLLiAN  GoocH,  hart,  was  bom  in  this  town,  Oc- 
tober 21st,  1681.  He  entered  early  into  the  army,  and 
disting^uished  himself  particularly  in  the  Scottish  rebellion 
in  the  year  1715.  In  1727,  king  George  I.  made  him 
lieutenant-governor  of  Virginia,  where  he  acquired  additional 
reputation,  being,  in  the  year  1740,  appointed  colonel  of 
an  American  regiment,  and  assisted  at  the  siege  of  Car- 
thagena.  In  1747,  he  commanded  at  the  expedition  to 
Quebec,  died  December  17th,  1751,  and  was  buried  in 
Yarmouth  church. 

Joseph  Ames,  typographical  historian,  was  descended 
from  an  ancient  family  in  Norfolk.  He  was  bom  in  Yar- 
mouth, January  23rd,  1688,  but  was  placed  by  his  father, 
(a  master  of  a  ship  trading  from  Yarmouth  to  London),  at  a 
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grammar-school,  at  Wapping ;  at  which  place  he  afterwards 
settled  as  a  ship*s  chandler.  He  very  early  discovered  a 
taste  for  English  history,  and,  after  making  collections  for 
twenty-five  years,  he  produced  his  ''Typographical  Anti- 
quities, or  Memoirs  of  Printing  and  Printers  m  England," 
"  A  Catalogue  of  English  Heads,"  &c. ;  the  former  work 
continued  by  Mr.  Herbert  and  the  Rev.  J.  F.  Dibdin.  Ames 
died  of  a  fit  of  coughing,  October  7th,  1759. 

Anthony  Ellys,  bishop  of  St.  David^s,  was  bom  at 
Yarmouth.^  He  received  his  academical  education  at  Clare 
hall,  Cambridge.  His  father  was  a  merchant,  and  mayor  of 
this  town,  as  was  his  grandfather.  According  to  the  Gent,*s 
Mag.^Ahe  parish  register,  and  the  books  of  the  corporation 
of  Yarmouth,  the  inscription  on  his  monument  is  inaccurate, 
as  he  was  aged  seventy  years.  He  was  consecrated  bishop 
in  1753,  and  died  at  Gloucester,  January  16th,  1761.  In 
1736,  he  published  "  A  Plea  for  the  Sacramental  Test,  as  a 
just  Security  to  the  Church,  established,  and  very  conducive 
to  the  Welfare  of  the  State,"  4to. ;  and  (anonymously) 
**  Remarks  on  an  Essay,  concerning  Miracles,  published  by 
David  Hume  among  his  Philosophical  Essays,"  4to. ;  and 
some  ''Sermons."  "Tracts  on  the  Liberty,  spiritual  and 
temporal,  of  Protestants  in  England,"  and  the  "  Address  to 
J.  N.  esq.,  Aix-la-Chapelle,  was  published  after  his  death. 
There  is  an  epitaph  on  the  grandfather  of  bishop  Ellys,  in 
Yarmouth  churchyard. 

Thomas  Macrow,  fellow  of  Caius  college,  &c.  rector 
of  Hockwold  with  Wilton,  in  this  county,  was  licensed  to 
the  perpetual  curacy  of  St.  Nicholas*,  Yarmouth,  1722,  and 
died  1743 ;  he  publbhed  a  volume  of  "  Sermons." 

Robert  Hartstonge.  Of  this  person  the  following 
advertisement  is  copied  from  Crossgrove^t  News,  1728 : — 
**  This  day  is  published  an  Essay  towards  a  more  advanta- 
geous method,  than  hath  been  hitherto  generally  practised, 
of  educating  youths  designed  for  business,  by  Robert 
Hartstonges,  teacher  of  a  private  school  in  Yarmouth.  The 
ill  method  of  schooling  does  not  only  occasion  a  great  loss 
of  time  there,  but  also  does  beget  in  lads  a  very  odd  opinion 
and  apprehension  of  learning,  and  much  disposes  them  to 
be  idle,  &c. :  printed  by  Henry  Crossgrove,  1728." 

•  Cbalmen,  who  giTct  in  iatcrettiaf  life  of  Uiia  prelate,  My»  hi*  birth  place  la 
«Dc«Ttalo. 
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Dr.  HbioUinoton  of  Yannouth,  with  his  wife  and  sob, 
sung  an  ode  on  the  anniversary  of  the  Spalding  society,  in 
1738. — See  Nicholson's  LU.  Anec,  vol.  v.,  part  1.  p.  11. 

John  Ives,  F.  R.  S.  and  F.  S.  A.,  a  learned  antiquury, 
was  a  native  of  Yarmonth.  He  was  bom  in  1750,  and  died 
in  1776.  He  published  '*  An  Account  of  the  Garianonum 
of  the  ROBHuis,*'  &c.  He  amassed  numerous  MSS.  curious 
books,  Sic, ;  and  wrote  a  preface  to  '*  Swinden*s  History  of 
Yarmouth.'' 

Henry  Swinden,  a  diligent  antiquary  who  colkcted  a 
large  mass  of  information  relative  to  his  native  place,  and 
died  while  the  last  sheet  of  his  "  Remarks  upon  the  Gari- 
anonum" &c.  (Preface  to  second  Edition)  was  printing, 
January  11th,  1772,  in  which  year  it  was  published,  under 
the  superintendence  of  John  Ives,  esq.  Mr.  Swinden  ac- 
knowlMges  his  obligations  for  matter  to  Mr.  Henry 
Manship,  son  of  a  merchant  of  Yarmouth,  who  was  the 
assembly  clerk,  and  wrote  his  MS.  in  1634. 

Ralph  Scomberg,  M.  D.,  a  younger  brother  of  the  ce- 
lebrated Dr.  Isaac  Scomberg,  first  settled  in  Yarmouth  as 
jphysician,  and  published  some  works,  on  professional  sub- 
jects, that  indicated  ability^  and  others  from  which  be 
derived  little  repntation ;  but  making  too  free  use  of  the 
funds  of  a  public  charity,  he  was  obliged  to  retire  from 
)iublic  practice.  He  died  at  Reading  in  1792. — For  a  list 
of  his  works,  see  Chalmers'  Biog,  Diet, 

Rev.  Samuel  Cooper,  D.D.,  curate  of  Yarmouth,  and 
rector  of  Morley  and  Yelverton  in  this  county.  He  was  of 
Magdalen  college,  Cambridge,  and  the  author  of  '*  Sermons,** 
"  A  Letter  to  Dr.  Priestlv,'  and  "  Two  Charges."  He  died 
in  the  sixty-first  year  of  his  age,  in  January,  180O. 

Mrs.  Cooper.  This  amiable  lady  was  the  relict  of  the 
above-mentioned  Dr.  Cooper,  of  Yarmouth:  she  died  at 
Femey  htll,  Gloucestershire,  the  seat  of  her  son,  July  3rd, 
1607,  in  the  seventieth  year  of  her  age  :  she  was  the  daughter 
of  James  Bransby,  esq.  of  Shotesham.  Mrs.  Cooper  was  the 
authoress  of  "Fanny  Meadows,*'  "The  Daughter,"  "The 
School  for  Wives,*'  and  "The  Exemplary  Mother;**  and,  at 
a  later  period,  "  A  PoetM^al  Epistle  from  Jane  Shore  to  her 
Friends.**  Her  works  were  all  composed  with  the  ardent 
desire  of  promoting  Christian  morality. — Matchetfs  Be- 
membrancer. 
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John  Aikin,  M.  D.,-  sob  of  Dr.  Aikin  of  Warrinston, 
settled  as  a  physician  at  Yannouth. — ^Vide  Life  by  his 
daughter.  Miss  fllizabeth  Aikin.     Dr.  A.  died  December 
7th,  1822. — See  a  list  of  his  works  in  the  Biblioiheca  BriU 
^  James  Sayers,  the  celebrated  caricaturist,  was  a  near 

^  relation  of  the  learned  Dr.  Sayers  of  Norwich,  and  a  native 

of  this  place.     He  was  the  son  of  a  block  maker  of  Yar- 
mouth, and  was  articled  to  Mr.  John  Ramey,  solicitor  of 
^  this  town,  where  he  distinguished  himself  by  some  spirited 

satirical  productions  in  verse,  which  remain  in  MS.     He 
^  subsequently  removed  to  London,  and  exercised  his  pencil 

''  with  powernil  effect  on  the  popular  topics  of  the  day ;  par- 

'  ticularly  on  Mr.  Fox's  "  India  Bill,''  «•  Hastings'  Trial,"  the 

*  "  Regency  Bill,"  of  1789,  and  the  proposed  "  Repeal  of 

^  the  Test  Act,"  ^c.     The  most  successful  effort  of  his  pen, 

^'  was  a  short  poem  called  ''Elijah's  Mantle,"  which  appeared 

^  soon   after  the  ministry  called  "All  the  Talents,"  were 

called  into  office.  His  death  was  sudden,  and  was  occasioned 
by  a  renewed  attack  of  paralytic,  about  the  year  1823.  Be- 
sides the  works  alluded  to  he  wrote  "  An  Episcopal  Charge," 
1807;  "Hinte  to  J.  Nollikins,"  <fec.  1808;  "The  Foundling 
Chapel  Brawl,  1805,  Parts  1  and  2;  and  "An  Heroic 
Epistle  to  Mr.  Winsor,  Founder  of  the  National  Light  and 
Heat  Company,"  1808. 

Dawson  Turner,  A.M.,  F.R.S.,  A.S.,  and  L.  S.,  and 
of  the  Imperial  Acad.  Natune  Curiosum,the  Royal  Swedish 
Acad.,  and  Royal  Irish  Acad.  This  excellent  botanist  has 
published  many  articles  in  the  Phil.  Trans.,  and  in  those  of  the 
Lin.  Soc.,  &c. :  he  is  also  the  author  of  "A  Synopsis  of  British 
Fuci;"  a  new  edition  of  "  Ives' Garianonum ;"  "Muscologia 
Hibemicae  Spicilegium ;"  and  edited,  in  conjunction  with  M. 
L.  W.  Dillwyn,  "  The  Botanist^s  Guide  through  England  and 
Wales,"  wrote  "  Fuci,  or  coloured  Figures  and  Descriptions  of 
the  Plants  referred  by  Botanists  to  the  genus  Fucus;"  "His- 
tory of  the  Fuci ;"  "  An  Account  of  Normandy ;"  and  also 
the  letter-press  to  "  Cotman's  Etchings"  of  that  place ;  and 
has  a  work  in  the  press  relative  to  autographs^ — See  Bib. 
Brit,  Mr.  Dibdin,  in  his  Lib,  Comp,  says,  "  With  the  library 
of  my  friend  Dawson  Turner,  esq.,  of  Yarmouth,  I  am  inti- 
mately acquainted.  The  fine  arts  and  botany  are  its  stronger 
and  more  prominent  features.  The  collection  is  select  and 
costly,  and  rich  in  autographic  treasures." 
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Edmund  Girling,  a  self-taught  engraver,  is  a  natire 
of  this  place,  aud  the  son  of  a  respectable  citizen  and  trader. 
His  residence  in  this  town  has  necessarily  restricted  him 
from  an  opportunity  of  improving  himself  by  the  establii^- 
ment  and  mstruction  of  established  artists,  u>r  he  was  earlv 
placed  by  his  father  as  a  clerk  in  a  banking-house,  in  which 
his  attention  has  been  occupied,  during  the  last  ten  or  twelve 
years,  by  the  diligent  discharge  of  his  daily  duties.  "  I  am** 
says  his  biographer,  "  uncertain  whether  he  ever  manifested 
a  turn  for  drawing  during  his  school  days,  but  I  have  been 
assured  that  he  never  received  any  instructions  in  art  from 
a  master.  The  first  circumstance  that  awakened  his  passion 
for  the  arts,  and  induced  him  to  make  a  trial  of  his  hand» 
was  purely  accidental.  In  the  same  banking-ottce  with  him, 
there  was,  some  years  ago,  a  very  ingenious  young  man  a 
clerk,  who  was  a  son  of  Crome  the  landscape  painter,  of 
Norwich,  (the  Crones  are  a  family  of  genius),  this  young 
Crome,  who  was  in  the  clerks*  department  along  with  the 
subject  of  this  memoir,  amused  himself  afler  his  office  hours 
with  etching  a  plate,  which  attracted  the  notice  of  his  com- 
panion Girling,  then  about  twenty  years  of  age,  who  was 
struck  by  the  ingenuity  and  apparent  facility  of  the  process 
which  enabled  young  Crome,  in  a  short  space  of  time,  to 
multiply  so  many  impressions  of  a  favourite  picture ;  and 
his  desire  to  do  something  in  the  same  way  induced  hkn  to 
lose  no  time  in  making  a  commencement.  His  first  attempt 
was  from  the  etching  of  the  Ratcatcher  of  Rembrandt,  and 
his  copy  does  not  fall  behind,  as  far  as  it  goes,  either  the 
works  of  Basan  and  Schmidt,  from  the  same  original.  By 
the  force  of  his  own  mind,  the  correctness  of  his  eye,  and 
an  intuitive  good  taste,  he  worked  out  the  picturesque  effect 
of  the  original,  with  the  richness  and  spirit  of  a  proficient 
in  the  school  of  Rembrandt.  Ba^san  and  Schmidt  copied  the 
whole  print,  but  Girling  omitted  the  entire  back  ground  and 
every  part  excepting  the  figure  of  the  ratcatcher.  In  the 
impression  of  his  plate  now  before  me  there  is  a  clearness, 
and  brilliancy  of  stroke  which  surprises  me ;  and  hb  close 
following  of  Rembrandt's,  manner  of  drawing,  leaves  do 
doubt  of  his  strong  qualifications  for  the  profession  of  ai^ 
artist.  He  also  etched  a  figure  from  a  French  engraving 
after  Teniers ;  a  small  landscape,  from  an  etching  by  Wa- 
terloo;  one  from   "Rembrandt's  Dutch  Burgomaster;*'   a 
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middling  sized  landscape;  a  copy  of  Remhrandt*s  ''Three 
Trees/'  <&c. ;  done  with  equal  excellence,  but  the  descent 
from  the  cross  by  Girling,  from  the  latter  artist,  is  delightful : 
the  lightness  and  spirit  of  his  etching  point,  are  combined 
with  striking  fidelity  of  character  and  vigour  of  expression ; 
the  centre  head,  that  of  an  old  man  looking  up,  with  a  beard, 
and  a  turban  on  his  head,  is  peculiarly  excellent :  and  when 
we  consider  that  all  he  has  done  has  been  wrought  without 
instruction,  by  the  force  of  his  own  mind,  he  may  be  fairly 
classed  among  the  extraordinary  triumphs  of  untaught  ge- 
nius."— See  a  long  memoir  of  him  in  Ackermaniis  Repository 
of  Arts,  for  July,  1825,  (from  which  this  account  is  copied), 
by  William  Gary,  a  gentleman  whose  long  and  intimate 
knowledge  of  the  fine  arts,  stamps  his  commendations  with 
real  value. 

The  Joys.  These  ingenious  artist  are  natives  of  Yar- 
mouth, and  the  sons  of  a  respectable  character,  in  his  line 
of  life,  as  guard  of  the  Yarmouth  mail  coach,  a  situation 
he  had  held  at  the  time  of  his  death  for  twenty-six  years. 
His  natural  understanding  was  so  excellent,  and  his  Know- 
ledge of  the  powers  of  mechanism  so  correct,  that  the 
contributor  of  this  article,  a  gentleman  of  science,  informs 
us,  that  he  has  frequently  accompanied  Mr.  Joy  outside  the 
coach  for  the  sole  purpose  of  gaining  information  from  his 
conversation.  Mr.  J.  was  also  highly  susceptible  of  the  sub- 
lime and  beautiful  in  nature ;  and  it  was  from  his  criticism  on 
the  effect  of  liffht  and  shade,  as  relatite  to  the  picturesque 
at  sea,  that  led  to  a  confession  that  he  had  two  sons  who 
were  beginning  to  paint  from  nature.  Having  acquainted 
Capt.  Manby,  of  Yarmouth,  with  these  predilections,  this 
gentleman  offered  them  the  use  of  some  of  the  productions 
of  Pocock,  Powel,  Sartorius,  Young,  and  Francia,  in  his 
possession ;  and  on  his  introduction  to  the  elder  artbt, 
William,  then  only  fourteen  years  of  age,  was  particularly 
struck  with  the  manner  with  which  this  young  man  viewed 
the  compositions  placed  before  him,  as  also  with  his  criti- 
cisms, which  evinced  more  of  the  experienced  artist  than  the 
young  amateur.  Determined  to  rescue  a  person  of  so  much 
genius  from  the  occupation  of  humble  life,  for  young  Joy  was 
on  the  eve  of  an  apprenticeship  to  a  plumber  and  glazier, 
Capt..3fanby,  with  tne  consent  of  the  father  of  the  youth, 
offered  to  become  his    patron,   and   provided    him   with 
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fieicilities  for  the  promotion  of  his  fiavourite  ptirsuit,  and  this 
assistance  he  also  imparted  to  his  brother,  vho  was  three 
years  younger.  For  this  purpose,  Capt.  M.  stronely  urged 
the  propriety  of  their  studying  from  nature,  in  order  to  ac- 

Suire  a  correct  style;  and,  with  this  view,  he  had  a  room 
tted  up  for  them,  from  which  was  an  expansive  view  of  the 
ocean,  and  from  which  might  be  seen  all  the  variety  of  the 
sublime  changes  of  its  appearance,  the  hues  produced  on  it 
by  reflected  clouds,  with  the  ever  varying  character  of  the 
vessels  which  ploughed  its  surface.  Both  of  these  artists 
have  exhibited  pictures  at  the  Exhibition  Room,  Norwich ; 
and  William  has  painted  pictures  for  Mr.  Croker,  of  the 
admiralty ;  Mr.  Freeling,  of  the  post-office ;  Mr.  Anguish ; 
Mr.  F.  Turner;  the  Rev.  J.  Homfray,  M.A.,  and  F.  A.  S., 
who  has  the  only  two  landscapes  he  ever  painted ;  and  others, 
as  may  be  perceived  in  our  accounts  of  collections  of  pic- 
tures in  this  county,  among  which  are  to  be  seen  the  powerfnl 
drawings  of  the  younger  Joy.  Both  these  artists  are  at 
present  employed  by  Mr.  Pearce,  of  Conduit-street,  Hanover- 
square,  London.  Water  in  motion  is  more  particularly  the 
forte  of  William  Joy,  and  in  this  department  of  his  art,  so 
difficult  to  painters  in  general,  he  has  few  superiors:  the 
younger  Joy  exercises  hii^  talents  in  water  colours,  and  both 
possess  the  qualifications  of  correct  arrangement  and  ex- 
cellent composition,  combined  with  minute  accuracy  of 
representalion,  both  in  the  drawing  of  vessels,  and  their 
lagging :  and  while  they  are  making  rapid  progress  as  artists, 
they  are  not  unmindful  to  whom  they  owe  the  excellence  of 
their  talents.  All  these  young  men  now  want,  is  a  reference 
to,  and  permission  to  copy,  the  works  of  the  most  eminent 
masters,  to  enable  them  to  do  honour  to  the  profession  of 
the  fine  arts  of  this  country ;  and  to  be  the  means  of  exciting 
genius  in  the  humble  walks  of  life  to  that  exertion  of  industry 
which  is  sure  to  meet  with  encouragement. 

Samuel  Neely  is  author  of  **  An  Appeal  to  the  Hu- 
manity of  the  Nation  on  the  Execution  of  Crinnnals,"  8vo. 
1791. 

W.  W.  HoRNE,  formerly  a  dissenting  teacher  here,  and 
afterwards  of  Wood-street,  Cheapside,  London,  wrote  ''New 
Songs  of  Zion,'*  *'  Sermons  and  Life  of  the  Rev.  John  Brad- 
ford," and  some  "  Poems,"  1812. 

John  Brown,  author  of  "The  Mysteries  of  Neutrali- 
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zation/*  &c.  1806 ;  '*  Veluti  hi  Speculunii  or  The  Frauds 
of  Neutral  Flags,"  1807. 

Thomas  C.  Banks  is  the  author  of  "Dormant  and  ex- 
tinct Baronetage  of  England,  or  an  historical  and  genealogical 
account  of  the  Lives,  public  Employments,  and  most  me- 
morable Actions  of  the  English  Nobility,  who  have  flourished 
firom  the  Norman  Conquest  to  the  Year  1809.*'  3  vols.  4to» 
Yarmouth,  1807;  "An  Enquiry  into  the  Nature  of  the. 
Kingly  Office,  and  how  far  the  Act  of  Coronation  is  an  in- 
dispensable Solemnity,'*  1814 ;  and  "  The  History  of  the 
noble  family  of  Maranyun,  with  their  singular  office  of 
King's  Champion,  collected  from  the  public  Records,'*  1817. 

R.  Cory,  jun.  esq.,  in,  1817,  presented  the.  Antiquarian 
Society,  with  "A  Narrative  of  the  Grand  Festival  at 
Yarmouth," 


John  and  Bess  Joblett,  are  the  names  given  to  two 
effigies  which  were  anciently  as  well  as  of  late  years  ex- 
hibited over  the  goal  porch  for  the  diversion  of  the  juvenile 
crowds  who  annually  press  to  see  them  on  Michaelmas-day. 
They  owe  their  origin  to  two  characters  of  that  name,  living 
about  1720,  who  constantly  repaired  to  greet  the  mayor 
and  corporation  on  Michaelmas-day,  strewing  flowers  and 
playing  antics  until  the  procession  arrived  at  the  hall  gate, 
when  having  made  their  bow  they  were  usually  invit^  by 
the  mayor  to  dine. 

Mr.  Thomas  Barber.  Above  2000/.  was  found  in  his 
room  after  his  death,  which  he  had  amassed  by  the  most 
rigid  economy,  although  he  was  a  general  collector  of  an- 
tiquities.— See  an  interesting  account  of  him  in  Geni.'s 
Mag.  1785,  part  2,  p.  919. 

In  1825,  a  dwarf,  of  the  name  of  Lydia  Walpole,  bom 
near  Yarmouth,  was  exhibited  at  Norwich. 

Died  at  Yarmouth,  in  1784,  in  his  one  hundredth  year, 
Mr.  Barrett ;  October,  1793,  aged  one  hundred  and  eleven, 
Matthew  Champion  ;  July,  1810,  Mrs.  Hunter,  widow,  aged 
one  hundred  and  two ;  in  1812,  A.  Royals,  one  hundred  and 
three  ;  and  in  1824,  Luke  Waller,  aged  one  hundred  and  five. 
Also,  aged  seventy,  in  1804,  died  Martha  Staninought,  ge- 
nerally called  "  Tlie  Queen ;"  this  poor  maniac  was  highly 
ofllended  if  not  addressed  by  the  title  of  ''  Your  Majesty." 
'  See  an  account  of  her  in  the  Monthly  Mag.  for  Dec.  1804. 
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We  cannot  close  our  account  of  Great  Yarmouth,  without 
offering  our  acknowledgements  and  thanks  to  Mr.  Druert, 
of  this  place,  and  to  bear  testimony  to  the  very  liberal 
manner  in  which  he  allowed  us  the  use  of  his  forthcomun^ 
''History  of  Yarmouth  and  Lothingland.** 

South  Town,  or  Little  Yarmouth. — Situate  on  the 
west  bank  of  the  Yare,  and  communicating  with  Yarmouth 
by  means  of  the  bridge.  Law-suits  and  controversies  be- 
tween the  inhabitants  of  Yarmouth  and  South  Town  existed 
so  long  back  as  in  the  reign  of  Edward  IlL,  and  further 
disputes  again  revived  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  ;  but  in  the 
nineteenth  of  Charles  IL  an  act  was  passed  for  settling  all 
differences  touching  the  lading  and  unlading  of  herrings 
and  other  merchandise.  There  was  formerly  a  church 
standing  belonging  to  the  parish  of  South  Town,  called 
"  Our  Lady's  church  ;'*  the  remains  of  its  foundation  walls 
may  be  seen  to  this  day  near  the  premises  of  David  Simp- 
son, esq.  and  Mr.  J.  Robson,  and  was  called  '*  St.  Mary 
ultra  Pontem.*'  What  was  called  Gorleston  steeple,  fell 
with  a  tremendous  crash  during  a  strong  gale  of  wind  on 
the  morning  of  the  4th  of  February,  1813.  Its  great 
elevation  was  a  sure  friend  to  the  mariner  in  making  the 
land  in  thick  weather.  Its  loss,  however,  is  fully  supplied 
by  the  naval  pillar. 


WEST  FLEGG  HUNDRED. 


Is  bounded  by  Happing  on  the  N.,  by  Walsham  on  the  W., 
by  Elast  Flegg  on  the  S.,  and  by  the  British  Ocean  on  the 
E.  It  is  in  extent,  from  Winterton  Ness  to  Weybridge, 
seven  miles  and  a  half.  There  were  formerly  fifteen  parish 
churches  in  this  hundred ;  these,  with  Ea^t  Flegg,  constituted 
the  deanery  of  Flegg,  the  deans  of  which  were  collated 
by  the  bishop  of  Norwich,  and  it  was  not  taxed.  Jn  1345, 
the  deanery  of  the  town  of  Yarmouth  Magna  was  united 
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perpetually  to  thb.  West  Flegg  is  almost  surrounded  by 
marsh  lands,  but  the  interior  of  the  country  is  bold.  .Mr. 
Young,  in  his  '  Fanner's  Tour/  recommends  the  method  of 
fanning  practised  here.  The  soil  of  this  hundred,  according 
to  Camden,  b  very  fruitful,  and  bears  corn  well ;  *  and  here,' 
says  he,  '  the  Danes  seem  to  have  made  their  first  settlement, 
both  because  it  was  nearest  their  landing,  and  pretty  well 
fortified  by  the  nature  of  the  place,  as  being  almost  sur- 
rounded by  water. 

ASHBY.  Thirteen  miles.  St.  Mary  (see  Oby).  P.  72. 
Written  in  Domesday-book,  Ascheby. — Walter  de  Suffield, 
bishop  of  Norwich,  granted,  to  sir  William  de  Sparham,  a 
chauntry  in  the  chapel  of  his  house  here,  on  condition  that 
the  chaplain  should  swear  to  bring  all  the  oblations  to  the 
mother  church,  and  that  he  shall  confess  no  parishioners, 
give  no  extreme  unction,  and  that  sir  William  and  his  heir 
should  come  to  the  parish  church  at  Christmas-dav,  Easter, 
the  Assumption  of  the  Virgin,  and  the  dedication-day  of  the 
church  ;  and  sir  William  granted  an  acre  of  land  on  this 
account.  In  the  church  are  inscriptions  to  the  memory  of 
the  Clypesbys,  Shankes,  (the  latter  was  a  daughter  of  sir 
James  Hale),  and  Spelman.  The  inhabitants  of  this  place 
and  Oby  go  to  Thime  church.  In  1604,  the  churches  of 
Ashby  and  Oby  were  consolidated  with  Thime. 

BILLOCKBY.  Thirteen  miles.  AU  Saints.  P.  03. 
Written  in  Domesday-book,  Bitlakebie. — ^The  church  is  now 
in  ruins.  William  de  Beaufoe,  bishop  of  Thetford,  was  the 
chief  lord  of  this  town  at  the  survey ;  after  his  death  it 
devolved  upon  his  see  and  successors,  and  was  held  by  se- 
veral persons  under  them.  This  manor,  and  the  advowson 
of  the  church,  were  also  in  the  fieimily  of  the  Symonds,  of 
Great  Ormesby,  and  were  both  sold  by  the  late  James  Sy- 
monds, esq.  of  Great  Ormesby.  A  Mr.  Eccleston  b  the 
present  lord  of  the  manor ;  and  he  gave,  as  it  is  said,  four 
times  the  price  for  which  Mr.  Symonds  sold  both,  about 
the  year  1773. — Inclosure  act,  1801. 

BURGH  ST.  MARGARET  (sometimes  called  Flegg 
Burgh).  Fourteen  miles.  St.  Margaret.  P.  396.— The 
conqueror    had    twenty   acres  of  land  here,  which  were 
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valued  in  his  lordship  of  Caistre.  In  the  third  of  Edward  I. 
William  de  Burgh  cinimed  free  warren  and  a  free  fishery, 
from  Burgh  bridge  to  Stokesby  flech,  which  used  to  be  com* 
mon ;  and  in  the  fifteenth  he  also  claimed  a  free  market 
weeklVf  on  Monday,  in  his  manor ;  and  a  fair  yearly  on  the 
vigil  and  day  of  St.  Margaret,  and  for  six  days  following,  as 
a  grant  to  him  from  Henry  III.  In  this  town  there  were  two 
churches,  St.  Margaret*8,  and  St.  Mary's.  There  was  an 
agreement  made  between  the  rectors  of  this  church  and  Ash  by, 
that  they  should  have  a  moiety  of  the  tithes  of  Long  Halsham, 
sans  date.  In  the  church  are  inscriptions  to  the  families  of 
Wymer,  Aldrick,  &c, ;  and  a  brass  to  John  Burton,  1606. 
The  church  of  St.  Margaret  stands  close  by  the  great  road, 
from  Norwich  sixteen  miles  and  a  half,  to  Yarmouth  seven 
miles  and  a  half.  The  church  of  St.  Maiy  has  been  dilapi- 
dated manv  years ;  its  tower  is  a  beautiful  ruin,  and  the 
churchyard  is  cultivated.  This  manor  has  been  in  the  family 
of  the  Symonds,  of  Great  Ormesby,  from  about  the  year 
1640.  The  Rev.  James  Symonds,  M.  A.,  of  that  place,  is 
the  present  lord.  This  family  is  said  to  have  had  lands  of 
cansiderabie  extent  on  each  side  of  the  turnpike-road  leading 
from  Filby  bridge  to  Acle  bridge,  UHtniermptedfy,  and  this 
is  nearly  true  now.  Here  are  the  manors  of  Burgh  Hall, 
Stalham,  and  Vaux  Hall. 

CLIPPESBY.  Fourteen  miles.  St.  Peter.  P.  50.  Written 
in  Domesday- book,  Clipesbei. — ^All  this  parish  was  in  the 
conqueror's  hands  at  the  time  of  the  survey.  The  church 
stands  on  an  eminence  near  the  road  leading  from  Weybridge 
to  Martham,  with  a  plantation  of  lofty  trees  surrounding  it. 
In  the  south  side  of  the  chancel  is  a  raised  altar-tomb  to 
the  memory  of  John  Clipesbye  and  his  wife,  having  on  it  a 
brass  with  their  effigies,  and  the  foUowmg  inscription : 

<^  Here  lyes  the  hodyes  of  John  Clipesbye,  esq.,  and  Jalian  his 
wife,  who  had  issue,  WiHiam  deceased,  and  left  Aobrey,  Frances, 
and  JnliaD,  his  daughters  and  coheirs,  wliich  John  died  Sist  March, 
1694.-       '  »  ' 

* 

This  is  one  of  the  best  drawn  and  most  pleasing  brasses  in 
the  county. — ^Vide  Cotman^s  Brasses.  In  Blomefield's  time 
there  was  a  brass,  with  effigies  to  a  man  and  his  wife,  with 
a  Latin  inscription,  dated  1503.  Here  are  fdso  inscriptioiis 
to  the  families  of  Pullinge,  Hill,  and  Heron. 
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HEMESBY.  Seventeen  miles.  St.  Mary.'  P.  498.  Written 
in  Domesday-book,  Hemesbei. — ^This  was  part  of  a  large 
manor  in  the  conqueror*s  time,  and  in  after  ages  was  given 
to  the  cathedral  of  Norwich,  with  the  great  tithes  of  all  the 
lands  thereunto  belonging.  "  In  the  sixth  year  of  William  de 
Claxton,  prior  of  Norwich,  a  court  was  held  by  him,  when 
it  was  found  by  the  homage,  that  it  was  the  custom  of  this 
manor,  that  on  the  death  of  a  villain,  his  heir  had  a  right 
to,  and  might  claim,  a  cart,  and  a  plough,  with  their  uten- 
sils ;  a  table  with  its  cloth,  a  ladder,  a  bason  and  washing 
vessel ;  dishes  and  plates,  one  /tiiiun,  one  ciman,  et  one 
cilicump  for  a  bed,  (p.  torac),  a  bason,  washing  vessel,  a 
gprindstone,  spade,  and  fork."  In  the  ninth  of  Henry  III. 
the  prior  gave  two  palfreys  to  have  a  market  here.  In  the 
fourth  of.  that  king,  the  prior  of  Norwich  had  a  wreck  at 
sea,  which  belonged  to  the  abbot  of  Holm,  but  the  prior*s 
men,  being  near  to  the  sea,  saved  it;  and  the  abbot 'allows 
it  at  will ;  and  in  a  pleading  in  the  thirty-second  year  of  Ed* 
ward  I.,  the  prior  claimed  wreck  from  Palling  cross  to  the 
bounds  of  Yarmouth,  with  frank  pledge,  assize,  free  warren, 
pillory,  and  tumbrel.  In  1551,  sir  Thomas  Gresham  pur- 
chased it  of  the  earl  of  Leicester,  and  settled  the  reversion 
on  Nathaniel,  a  son  of  the  lord  keeper  Bacon.  This  vil- 
lage lies  on  the  road  between  Yarmouth  and  Winterton, 
being  six  miles  from  the  former.  On  a  gravestone  of  the 
church,  is  the  effigy  of  a  woman  in  brass,  and  on  a  plate 
**  Pray  for  the  soule  of  Margaret  Dooke.'' 

MARTHAM.  Seventeen  miles.  St.  Mary.  P.  845.— 
The  family  of  de  Gunton  had  a  considerable  interest  here  in 
the  reign  of  John.  The  church  was  given,  by  Roger  de 
Gunton,  with  all  the  appurtenances,  with  the  consent  of 
Nicholas  his  son  and  heir,  to  the  prior  and  convent  of  Nor- 
wich, for  the  redemption  of  his  soul,  about  1160.  In  the 
Year  1297,  one  Simon  Slaking  fled  into  the  church  of  St. 
Nicholas,  at  Yarmouth,  and  confessed  that  he  had  broken 
open  the  house  of  one  Hill,  of  Hemesby,  and  stolen  a  bacon» 
value  two  shillings,  and  afterwards  broken  from  the  prison 
at  South  Town  and  killed  Fitz  Nicholas  Blaking,  of  Mar- 
tham.  He  then  abjured  the  kingdom  in  the  presence  of  the 
coroner,  the  bailiffs  of  Yarmouth,  &c.  He  was  allowed 
port  at  Erwell,  and  to  transport  himself  in  fifteen  days. — 
Biamefieid,    That  such  papal  abjurations  frequently  hap- 
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pened  in  this  cliurch,  especially  in  the  reigns  of  Edward  I., 
11.,  and  III.,  was  according  to  the  laws  in  those  days,  when, 
if  a  murderer  could  reach  a  churchyard  before  he  wa?  ap- 
prehended, on  confession  of  his  crime  to  a  justice,  &c.,  he 
was  permitted  to  abjure  the  kingdom,  wiUiout  taking  his 
trial,  and  accordingly  set  at  liberty.  In  the  church,  which 
is  a  lofty  fobric,  are  inscriptions  to  the  memory  of  Freeman, 
Dockwra,  Morris,  and  Alan ;  and  on  a  window  in  the  north 

aisle  **  Orate  p,  a*iab  Rogeri  Clark  et 

qui  ista  fenestram  ftcenaU  fieri  honore  beate  Marie,^  In  the 
church : 

<* Ue9 

Alice ,  who  Inf  her  Itft 

W0M  My  Sitter,  My  Mistress, 
Jfy  Mother,  and  My  Wife." 

Roger  de  K.  parish  chaplain  of  Martham,  in  1323,  had 
license  from  the  prior  and  convent  to  teach  grammar  to 
twenty  boys.  Martham  is  a  large  and  populous  village  on 
the  road  from  Winterton  to  Heigham  bridge,  eight  miles 
firom  Yarmouth.  It  stands  on  grounds  which  rise  gradually 
from  the  marshes,  and  its  church,  (in  which  there  is  an  ex- 
cellent and  very  large  specimen  of  ancient  painted  glass), 
commands  a  very  extensive  prospect.  Some  years  ago,  a 
person  was  executed  for  setting  hre  to  a  part  of  this  towB, 
and  hung  on  a  gibbet.    Here  b  Cobham  College  manor. 

OBY.  Fourteen  miles  (see  Ashby).  Written  in  D<Hnes- 
day-book,  Obei. — ^John  Clippesby  enjoyed  this  manor  in 
1421,  and  let  to  farm  one  hundred  and  twenty-six  acres  of 
land  and  the  manor-house,  except  the  chambers  on  the  east 
side  of  the  hall,  with  the  Mlary  above,  and  the  chapel  ad- 
joining, with  the  stable,  and  free  ingress  and  egress,  per- 
quisites of  court,  wards,  &c.,  and  swan  mark,  at  20/.  per 
annum.  In  1690,  Ouby  hall  was  a  large  house  built  with 
brick  and  stone,  having  large  bams,  granaries,  stables,  dove- 
houses  &c.  The  hall  or  manor-house,  is  the  remains  of  a 
spacious  building,  situate  closely  by  the  marsh  grounds ;  a 
noble  barn,  of  vast  dimensions,  is  yet  entire,  on  the  gable 
end  of  which  are  the  arms  of  Guybon,  J.  G.  1622.  The 
church  is  on  the  road  side  leading  m>m  Thime  to  Yarmouth. 
In  1604,  this  church,  with  that  of  Ashby,  were  consolidated 
with  Thime.  Dr.  Humphry  Prideaux,  dean  of  Norwich, 
purchased  Oby  in  1708. 
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REPPS  cum  BASTWICK.  Fourteen  miles.  St.  Peter. 
P.  219. — Bastwick  was  a  hamlet  to  the  town  of  Repps. 
Hugh  de  Caley  granted  to  the  hospital  of  St.  Giles,  in  Nor- 
wich,  a  messuage,  twenty-one  acres  of  land,  with  the  ad- 
vowson  of  St.  Peter's  church  of  Repps,  and  the  chapel  of 
Bastwick.  The  tower  of  the  church  is  close  to  the  marshes. 
Through  this  village  passes  the  great  road  leading  from 
Yarmouth  ten  miles,  to  North  Walsham  iifteen  miles. 

ROLLESBY.  Sixteen  miles.  St.  George.  P.  619. 
Written  in  Domesday-book,  Rolvesbj,  and  Ratholfuesby. — 
On  the  north  side  of  the  chancel,  is  an  altar-tomb  of  freestone, 
with  the  effigy  of  a  woman  resting  her  head  on  her  right 
hand,  to  the  memory  of  Rose  Claxton,  who  died  in  1601 ;  and 
here  are  inscriptions  to  the  memory  of  Gleane,  and  Mapes ; 
the  latter  has  a  mural  monument,  with  the  effigies  of  himself, 
his  wife,  and  children.  Rollesby  is  an  extensive  villilge,  the 
church  has  an  octangular  tower.  In  this  church  were  the 
guilds  of  St.  Mary,  St.  George,  and  St.  John  the  Baptist ; 
also  their  lights,  and  those  of  St.  Thomas  and  the  rowel 
light  before  the  crucifix.  The  house  of  industry  for  the 
hundreds  of  E^t  and  West  Flegg  was  erected  in  1776. 
Rollesby  hall  is  the  seat  of  John  Enson,  esq.  Here  is 
Berking  manor. — Inclosure  act,  1813. 

February  24th,  1815,  a  sea  eagle  was  shot  here,  which 
measured  from  the  tip  of  the  wings,  seven  feet  six  inches. 

SOMERTON  (EAST).  Nineteen  miles.  P.  76.  Written 
in  Domesday-book,  Somertuna. — In  the  twelfth  of  Henry 
U.,  1166,  Ralph  de  Somerton,  paid  60s.  pro  reireaniia, 
for  his  cowardice  in  refusing  to  fight.  Somerton  church  is 
dilapidated.  There  was  formerly  a  chapel  in  East  Somerton, 
dedicated  to  St.  Mary ;  it  is  now  a  barn. 

Samertan  Hall,  late  the  seat  of  John  Barker  Huntington, 
esq.,  and  now  of  Joseph  Hume,  esq.,  M.  P.,  is  a  delightful 
residence,  situate  eight  miles  from  Great  Yarmouth,  and 
seventeen  to  Norwich,  over  excellent  roads.  The  house 
was  erected  about  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
and  partakes  of  the  architectural  style  prevalent  at  that 
period.  Its  plan  forms  one  half  of  the  letter  H  with 
receding  centre.    In  the  hall  are  preserved  several'^cases  of 
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curious  birds  that  have  been  shot  in  the  Dei|hboiiihood  of 
the  estate.  In  the  dining-room  are  portraits  of  the  ancestors 
of  the  proprietor.  The  dramng^oom  commands  a  beautifal 
prospect ;  and  in  the  front  of  the  house  is  a  fanciful  flower 
garden  and  shrubbery,  protected  on  all  sides  from  the  ra- 
irages  of  the  game  by  a  concealed  fence  ;  beyond  which  is 
a  very  beautiful  lawn  sloping  from  the  house,  and  then  gently 
ascending,  surrounded  by  thriving  plantations  of  oak,  chest- 
nut, fir,  and  various  other  trees;  having  pleasant  walks 
winding  through  them,  planted  on  each  side  with  roses, 
jasmines,  and  almost  every  species  of  fragrant  and  beautiful 
shrub.  Beyond  these  walks  are  the  very  fine  ruins  of  East 
Somerton  church,  partly  enveloped  in  the  umbrageous 
branches  of  ivy  and  other  parasitical  plants.  The  grounds 
are  well  sheltered  from  the  sea  and  the  bleak  winds,  by  woods 
and  plantations,  abounding  with  pheasants  and  other  g^me, 
which  also  frequent  every  other  part  of  the  estate.  The 
mansion  was  built  by  J.  Husband,  esq.,  from  whom  it  at 
length  came  to  John  Barker  Huntingdon,  esq.,  a  magistrate 
of  this  county,  who  married  first  the  daughter  of  Benjamin 
Barker,  esq.,  of  Carbroke,  by  whom  he  had  two  daughters, 
and  upon  her  decease  married,  secondly,  Isabella,  daughter 
and  coheiress  of  general  Hethersett,  of  Shropham,  by  whom 
he  has  three  sons  and  two  daughters.  Mr.  Huntingdon 
expended  vast  sums  in  the  improvements  of  the  grounds, 
offices,  hot-houses,  and  gardens.  The  seat  is  the  residence 
of  admiral  Stephens,  who  has  the  manor,  with  that  of  Win- 
terton,  as  a  sporting  domain.  These  parishes,  of  Winterton 
and  Somerton,  were  purchased  by  Joseph  Hume,  esq.,  M.  P., 
in  1824. 

SOMERTON  (mtest).  Eighteen  miles.  P.  197.— Henry 
11.  or  Richard  I.  gave  part  of  this  town  to  Ralph  de  Glan- 
ville,  lord  chief  justice  of  England,  who  founded  the  prioiy 
of  Butley,  in  Suffolk,  and  an  hospital  here  for  three  lepers, 
and  gave  the  guardianship  of  it  to  the  said  priory.  The 
church  is  thatched,  and  has  a  round  tower,  the  upper  part 
of  which  is  octangular ;  it  stands  on  the  high  ground  above 
the  road  to  Martham.    Here  is  EarFs  manor. 

John  de  Somerton,  a  native  of  this  place,  was  educated 
at  the  monastery  of  Black  Friars,  in  Norwich ;  he  was  for 
his  learning  made  B.  A.  m  divinity,  being  a  famous  preacher 
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in  fioglish  and  Latin  ;  he  published  ''  A  Coarse  of  Sermons 
for  the  whole  year."— Ptf/s,  882. 

THIRN£«  Thirteen  miles.  St  Edmund.  P.  183.  Written 
In  Domesday-book,  Thuradim. — It  takes  its  name  from  the 
river  Thime,  which  meanders  through  the  marsh  nounds 
west  of  the  village,  and  near  which  the  river  is  joined  by 
^e  Bure  and  the  Ant.  This  township  lies  at  the  western 
extremity  of  Flegg  hundreds,  commanding  an  extensive 
prospect  to  the  south  and  west,  over  a  level  of  marshes 
whicu  envelope  the  rivers  each  way.  The  remains  of  the 
famous  abbey  of  St.  Benedict  in  the  Holme,  distant  about 
a  mile,  are  here  distinctly  seen.  The  church  is  a  handsome 
structure,  and  here  were  the  arms  of  bishop  Bateman,  Fas- 
tolf,  Begeville  &c. — Inclosure  act,  1810. 

WINTERTON.  Twenty  miles.  All  Saints.  P.  646. 
Written  in  Domesday-book,  Wintretuna. — In  the  chancel  of 
thb  church  are  inscriptions  to  the  memory  of  Miller,  Hemen- 
bale.  Barley,  Husband,  and  Stotevile,  &c.  The  lands  here 
are  said  to  be  very  rich  and  fruitful,  and  require  but  litUe 
strength  in  ploughing.  Indeed,  this  hundred  is  denominated, 
by  Kent,  Marshall,  and  other  agricultural  writers,  the  garden 
of  Norfolk.  "  It  is  not  strange,*'  says  Dr.  Campbell,  '*  that 
few  places  of  any  great  note  should  be  found  on  so  inhos- 
pitable a  shore,  and  yet  it  seems  there  were  times  in  which 
Winterton  made  a  much  better  figure ;  the  remaining  ruins 
shew  that  there  were  Roman  stations  in  several  places,  which 
we  know  were  to  accommodate  their  cavalry  posted  to  defend 
the  country  against  invasions."  The  lands  of  Winterton  run 
out  in  a  point  to  the  east,  called  Winterton  Ness,  a  place 
well  known  to  mariners  as  a  sea-mark,  it  being  surmounted 
by  the  steeple  of  the  church. — It  was  formerly  a  township, 
Ness  is  a  common  and  general  name  for  lands  that  project 
towards  the  sea,  or  any  great  water,  and  make  a  promon- 
tonr.  The  word  is  from  the  Saxon,  Nest.  At  this  ness  a 
lighthouse  was  erected,  as  it  is  said,  by  sir  William  Erskine, 
and  John  Meldrum,  esq. ;  but  a  difference  arising  between 
them  and  the  ooastmen,  concerning  payment  for  the  main- 
tenance of  it,  it  was  laid  before  the  council,  in  June,  1588* 
8ir  Edward  Tumour,  of  Essex,  had  a  grant  of  this  lighthouse 
and  that  of  Orford  Ness,  in  Suffolk,  with  divers  privileges^ 
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and  Id,  per  ton  for  every  vessel  sailing  by»  at  20/.  per  annum, 
commencing  at  Lady-day,  1687.  Winterton*  had  formerly 
a  market  and  fair,  now  disused ;  it  is  presumed  that  it  was 
once  a  place  of  much  consequence.  Close  east  of  the  village 
are  two  lighthouses,  one-  a  tower  light,  is  burnt  with  coaU, 
the  other  with  oil.  The  two  lighUiouses  at  the  Ness  are 
about  one  mile  and  Uiree  quarters  distant  from  these,  and 
are  known  to  navigators  by  various  names.  The  town  is 
principally  inhabited  by  poor  people,  who  live  in  sandy  cot- 
tages and  support  themselves  by  the  produce  of  their  labours 
at  sea,  and  on  the  coast.  This  place  gives  the  title  of  earl 
(Winterton)  to  the  family  of  Tumour,  who  possess  consider- 
able property  here. — See  article  Besthorpe,  for  an  account 
of  the  Rev.  Mr.  T.  In  Crougrove's  News  for  1752,  we  read 
of  a  piece  of  plate,  value  three  guineas,  for  i-aces  on  Win- 
terton course.  Winterton  is  a  rectory  with  East  Somerton 
chapel,  annexed.  Dr.  Warner,  rector  of  Winterton,  accom- 
panied the  martyr  Bilney  to  the  stake  in  Lollards'  Pit.  Here 
are  the  manors  of  Mauteby,  Flegg  Hall,  and  Brampton's 
manor. — Inclosing  and  draining  acts,  1805. 

In  January,  1811,  a  piece  of  plate,  value  one  hundnMl 
guineas,  was  presented,  by  the  principal  inhabitants  of  East 
and  West  Flegg  hundreds,  to  the  Rev.  B.  U.  Salmon,  for 
his  public  services  as  a  magistrate,  and  as  a  mark  of  their 
individual  esteem. 


HUNDRED  OF   FOREHOE. 


Or  Feoruou. — ^Takes  its  name  from  the  four  hills,  where 
the  hundred  court  used  to  be  kept.  They  lie  between  Bar- 
ford  and  Kimberley,  in  the  field  belonging  to  the  parish  of 

•  About  Janaary  15lh,  1005,  fhc  high  tides  wMhiog  down  the  cliffs  here,  Ihtre  were 
found  leTeral  vast  bones,  of  which  a  leg  bone  was  brought  to  Yarroontb,  weigiiinf 
Sfly-seven  pounds  three  quarters,  the  length  three  feet  two  inches,  which  the  i^y- 
sicians  and  surgeons  there  affirmed  to  be  the  leg  bone  of  a  man. — Vide  London  Gau, 
November  90th,  1009. 

In  December  S7th,  1791,  a  high  tide  caused  irery  alarming  sea  breaches  at\l^lertoB> 
Horsey,  and  Waxham,  so  as  to  threaten  destruction  to  all  the  leirel  of  marshes  from 
ihcnce  to  Yarmotth,  Beccles,  Ac. 
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Carleton,  from  them  called  Carleton  Forehoe,  on  the  south 
side  of  the  great  road  leading  from  Norwich  to  Hingham. 
Upon  what  account  these  hills  were  first  made,  whether  on 
some  engagement  between  the  Saxons  and  Danes,  is  not 
known,  but  only  surmised.     This  hundred  is  bounded  on 
the  W.  by  Wayland  and  Mitford,  on  the  S.  by  Shropham 
and  Deepwade,  on  the  N.  by  Eynsford  and  Taverham^  and 
on  the  £.  by  Humbleyard  and  the  county  of  the  city  of 
Norwich.    It  belonged  to  the  crown,  and  was  called  the 
hundred  and  half  of  Forehoe,  and  was  given  by  king  Ste^ 
phen  to  William  de  Cheyney,  in  exchange,  but  that  being 
revoked  it  came  to  the  king  again  ;  and  the  half  hundred, 
which  contained  only  Wymondham  and  the  lands  of  the  fee 
of  the  earl  of  Arundel,  was  given  to  that  earl,  and  went 
to  the  castle  of  Buckingham,   with  the  manor  of  Wy- 
mondham, in  Which  it  now  rests ;  that  town  not  being  under 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  whole  hundred,  which  king  John, 
in  1215,  gave  to  John  le  Mareschal,  lord  of  Hingham,  and 
his  heirs,  with  which  manor  it  has  passed  ever  since  and 
still  remains;   lord   Wodehouse  being  lord  thereof.     This 
whole  hundred  contains  twenty-four  towns,  all  of  which  are 
in  the  deanery  of  Hingham  and  archdeaconry  of  Norfolk, 
the  whole  deanery  being  made  up  of  this  and  Mitford  hun- 
dred.   The  extreme  length  of  this  hundred,  is  about  eleven 
miles  from  Costessy  to  Morley  St.  Peter,  and  may  be  about 
seven  miles  in  breadth  from  £.  to  W.    Three  turnpike-roads 
lead  through  this  hundred,  and  the  Yare  has  its  rise  and 
course  from  about  Hingham,  where  the  river  which  runs 
westward  into  the  Ouse  below  Oxburgh  and  Stoke,  hath 
also  its  source. 


BARFORD.  Seven  miles.  St.Botolph.  P.  387.  Written 
in  Domesday-book,  Bereforda. — ^The  church  has  a  square 
tower,  about  fifty  feet  high,  with  three  bells.  In  the  chancel 
are  inscriptions  to  the  memory  of  Sedley,  Park,  &c.  Here 
was  a  guild  in  honour  of  the  patron  saint,  and  two  altars  at 
the  east  end  of  the  nave,  one  on  each  side,  dedicated  to  St. 
Marv  and  St.  Nicholas.  Here  are  the  manors  of  Mikelker 
or  Fiint  Hall,  East  Hall  or  Soham,  and  Barford  Hall ;  the 
latter  was  held  by  Alan,  sumamed  the  Black,  second  earl 
of  Richmond. — Inclosure  act,  1812. 
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» 

BARNHAM  (oc  Bemkam  Broom).  Ten  miles.  St.  Pe- 
ter and  St.  Paul.  P.  888.— The  clmrch  of  St.  Micha«l 
stood  in  the  same  churchyard  with  that  of  St.  Peter  and 
St«  Paul ;  its  foundation  is  seen  on  the  north  side  of  the 
present  diuroh,  which  stands  on  a  hill,  and  has  a  square 
steeple,  with  five  bells.  In  1603,  John  Dnrrant,  gent., 
was  buried  in  this  church :  Elyn  Durrant,  hb  widow,  was 
buried  by  her  husband,  in  1514,  and  settled  all  her  lands 
and  tenements  in  Bamham  Broom  and  Bickerston,  on  the 
guilds  of  our  Lady  and  St.  Peter,  in  Bamham  Broom, 
on  condition,  '^  that  the  brothers  and  sisters  keep  a  solemn 
dirge  and  mass  of  requiem  every  Lady*s  day,  in  Bamham 
church,  for  her  and  her  husband's  souls ;  and  lay  a  grave- 
stone of  268.  StL  value,  with  an  image  and  her  arms  thereon.** 
Thb  town  is  distinguished  from  Bamham,  in  Suffolk,  in 
all  old  evidences,  by  the  name  of  Bemham  Rysks;  that 
hamlet,  and  church  thereto  belonging,  being  united  to  it. 
It  hath,  for  the  last  fifty-years,  been  caUed  Bamham  Broom, 
but  on  what  account  we  know  not,  for  we  do  not  find  any 
of  the  family  of  that  name  ever  concerned  here.  At  Bam- 
ham Broom  is  the  residence  of  the  honourable  and  Rev. 
Armine  Wodehonse. — Inclosure  act,  1811. 

BAWBURGH.  Five  miles.  St.  Mary  and  St.  Walstaa. 
P.  456. — Commonly  called  Baher,  is  a  little  village  at  Uie 
east  part  of  this  hundred,  famous  for  the  birth-place  of 
St.  Walstan,  whose  life  we  have  at  large  among  Capgrmve^B 
JLegendt,  fol.  285.  The  reader  will  see  an  account  oi  Saint 
Wabtane,  in  Blowte/ield's,  or  Booih^i  Antiq.  of  Norfolk. 
In  ancient  times,  besides  the  vicar,  there  were  six  chauntry 
priests  serving  in  the  church  of  St.  Walstan*s  altar,  which 
saint  was  enshrined  in  the  north  chapel  of  this  church,  de- 
molished on  that  accounnt  at  the  reformation ;  the  shrine 
beine  daily  visited  not  only  by  pilgrims  from  all  parts  of 
England,  but  numbers  came  from  beyond  the  seas  for  that 
purpose,  and,  while  this  place  remained  in  such  repute,  the 
inhabitants  in  general,  and  the  vicar  and  serving  priests, 
grew  exceedingly  rich,  so  that,  in  1809,  they  rebuilt  the 
diaacel,  and  adomed  the  church  and  chapel  in  a  most 
handsome  manner.  There  was  d  hermit  also,  placed  in  thb 
parish  by  the  bishop's  appointment,  who  perrormed  dtviae 
service  in  hb  own  chapel,  which  was  by  his  hermitage  at 
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Bawburgh  bridge,  to  the  pilgrims ;  and  then  attended  them 
to  the  town,  sprinkling  them  with  hyssop  and  holy  water. 
But  when  pilgrimages  ceased,  and  all  such  rites  were  abo- 
lished, the  inhabitants  came  immediately  to  great  poverty, 
and  so  continued,  till  the  church  became  so  ruinous  that  it 
was  scarce  fit  for  divine  service,  and  it  remained  forsaken 
till  1633,  when  it  was  repaired.  The  tower  of  the  church 
b  round,  and  hath  two  bells.  In  1531,  William  Rechers, 
vicar,  was  buried  here;  after  hb  death  nobody  would 
accept  it,  and  it  lay  till  January  1586,  vrithout  institution. 
On  Tyard  s  stone,  on  a  brass  plate,  with  these  arms,  a  fess, 
embattled;  in  cliief,  three  martletts;  is  the  following  in- 
scription : — 

**  ImmortaUtatem  hie  onestohitiir  qnod  mortale  (vAi  Phllippi  TenisoD, 
S.  T.  P.,  archidiacoDi  Morfolcis,  ecclesiarom  de  Hetherset  et  Fool- 
•ham  rectoris  de  insola  Elienai  oriondi,  collegy  TVinitatis  in  aeademia 
Cant.,  qaondam  alumni  regis,  et  ecclesise  rebus  afflictis  ea  qase  pie- 
tatom  ejus  docnere  constantla  compassos,  restitatis  cecinit  none 
dhnittis.    Et  exaaditos  est  Jan.  xr.  1660,  «t.  48." 

In  1488,  there  was  an  extent  of  this  rectory  made  and 
entered  in  the  sacrist's  register  of  Norwich  priory,  from 
which  we  learn  that  the  rectory  was  in  the  hands  of  the 
sacrist,  and  that  the  house  abutted  north  on  Bawburgh 
conunon,  called  Lockholm ;  he  had  also  a  tenement  called 
Gybakis,  abutting  on  the  churchyard  south,  the  rectorv- 
house  east,  and  on  two  ways  leading  to  St.  Walstan*s  well, 
west  and  north.  In  NeuKourt^t  Antiq'.  of  London  3ioceie, 
VOL.  II.  p.  227,  it  b  recorded,  "that  Richard  Wright 
of  thb  town,  claimed  the  flitch  of  bacon  at  Dunmow,  1444." 

Died  Febmary,  1809,  Mr.  John  Wagstaffb,  of  this 
place;  he  was  the  author  of  "Stonehenge,  a  Poem,**  in- 
•cribai  to  hb  friend  and  neighbour,  £dw.  Jerningham,  esq. 

December  28th,  1790,  the  barn,  outhouses,  horses,  &c., 
of  Mr.  T.  Burgess,  were  wilfully  destroyed  by  fire  by  Mary 
Adams,  for  which  offence  she  was  afterwards  executed. 

BOWTHORPE.  Three  miles.  St.  Michael  (see  Bawburgh). 
In  1006,  the  church  was  returned  to  be  a  free  chapel,  that 
paid  no  synodab  nor  procurations,  and  therefore  b  exempt 
from  archidiaconal  jurisdiction,  but  the  king  presented  to 
it  as  a  rectory,  valued  at  six  marks.  During  thb  time  the 
cbttich  was  neglected  and  laid  in  decay,  without  any  service. 
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it  being  esteemed  a  sinecure,  till  the  bishop  of  Norwich 
obtained  a  decree  in  chancery,  in  1635,  against  Henry 
Yaxley,  lord  here,  by  virtue  of  which  the  church  was  purged 
of  all  things  in  it,  it  having  been  used  as  a  sort  of  store- 
house, and  thoroughly  repaired.  This  church  is  very  small, 
has  no  aisles  or  steeple,  but  in  a  small  turret  hangs  one  bell. 
Here  are  inscriptions  to  the  memory  of  the  Yallops,  &c. 

BRANDON  (PARV A).  Nine  miles.  All  Sainto.  P.  236. 
Many  irregularities  having  been  committed  in  the  parish 
accounts,  the  Rev.  James  Baldwin,  in  1781,  took  care  that 
all  monies  vested  for  the  benefit  of  the  poor,  should  be  de- 
dicated to  that  purpose  alone.  The  tower  of  this  church  is 
square,  with  three  bells ;  and  here  are  inscriptions  to  the 
memory  of  Monck,  Utting,  Warner,  ^c.  Abigail  Costiwell, 
widow,  gave  an  almshouse,  standing  on  the  common,  and 
20s.  a  year  towards  keeping  a  reading  school  in  this  parish, 
to  be  paid  out  of  the  Hign  House  farm. — Inclosure  act,  1812. 

CARLTON  FOREHOE  (or  FourhUU).  Nine  mUes. 
St.  Mary.  P.  130. — Here  was  the  guild  of  the  patron 
saint.  In  t429,  the  black  cross  standing  on  the  highway 
was  repaired  ;  and  in  1461,  the  cross  on  the  perke  or  rood 
loft  was  made.  The  vicars  were  always  collated  by  the 
bishop,  the  nomination  being  in  the  bishop,  and  the  pre- 
sentation in  the  abbess  of  Marham.  In  1437,  the  abbess 
and  convent  renounced  their  appropriation,  reinstated  the 
rectory,  and  presented  to  it  till  their  dissolution,  but  in 
1551,  John  Hare,  citizen  of  London,  presented.  In  1391, 
John  Sayne  of  this  town  gave  thirty-five  acres  of  land  for 
ever  to  pay  the  king*s  tenths,  and  il  there  be  none  laid  then 
to  repair  the  bridge  and  church ;  this  gift  now  belongs  to 
the  town,  and  the  revenues  were  some  time  since  applied  to 
build  the  present  tower,  which  is  a  low  one  with  one  bell. 
In  this  church  are  inscriptions  to  the  memory  of  the 
Gooches,  Tyllys,  ^c.  Here  also  are  the  manors  of  Gel- 
ham,  or  Gelham  Hall,  and  South  Halt,  or  Carlton  Hall  ma- 
nor. In  1555,  Forehoe  hill  in  thb  town  was  the  place  where 
the  justices  of  the  peace  were  appointed  to  meet  for  the 
hundreds  of  Forehoe,  Mitford,  and  Humbleyard,  in  case  of 
rebellion. — Inclosure  act,  1766. 
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COLTON.  Seven  miles.  St.  Andrew.  P.  267.  Or 
the  town  on  the  hill,  was  always  part  of  Costessey  manor. 
The  church  has  a  square  tower,  with  three  bells ;  and  here 
is  a  brass  plate  with  an  inscription  for  Thomas  Spendlove : 
also  inscriptions  to  the  memoi^  of  the  Pooleys,  Seabomes, 
Rix,  Fairdoughsy  Aggs,  &c. — ^Inclosure  act,  1801. 

COSTESSEY  (or  Castey).  Four  miles.  St.  Edmund. 
P.  824. — Cotesia,  the  gate  or  dwelling  by  the  water  side,  is 
reckoned  one  of  the  largest  manors  in  this  county,  extending 
itself  into  most  of  the  adjacent  villages.  In  the  confessor  s 
time  it  belonged  to  Guert,  but  after  the  conquest  to  Alan  earl 
of  Richmond,  sumamed  both  Rufus  and  Fer-gaunt,  one  sig- 
nifying red  and  the  other  iron-glove,  he  was  the  son  of  Eudo 
earl  of  Brittanny,  and  commanding  the  rear  of  the  con- 
qneror*s  army  at  the  battle  of  Hastings,  was  advanced  to  the 
earldom  of  Richmond,  which  before  that  time  was  in  the 
honour  of  Edwin  earl  of  Mercia.  Inmiediately  on  taking 
possession,  he  built  a  strong  castle  at  his  capital  mi[nsion  of 
Gilling,  in  Yorkshire.  However,  his  humane  treatment  of  the 
English  caused  him  to  be  much  respected  by  them  :  he  had 
not  less  than  eighty-one  manors  in  Norfolk.  He  married 
0>nstance,  one  of  the  conqueror^s  daughters,  but  died  with- 
out issue,  and  was  succeeded  by  Alan  Niger,  or  Alan  the 
Black,  a  great  favourite  of  William  Rufus.  In  1312,  Ed- 
ward II.  granted  Cossey  to  sir  John  de  Clavering  for  life. 
Sir  John,  the  same  year,  sued  William  Fitz,  and  seventeen 
other  villains,  of  his  manor  of  Cossey,  for  withdrawing 
themselves,  their  goods  and  chattels,  out  of  his  manor,  and 
dwelling  in  other  places,  as  it  was  pleaded,  to  his  and  the 
king's  prejudice ;  upon  which  a  writ  was  directed  to  force 
them  to  come  and  dwell  in  the  manor,  bringing  all  their 
goods  with  them.  Upon  the  trial,  six  of  them  pleaded  that 
they  had  obtained  their  freedom  by  living  in  Norwich  and 
paying  scot  and  lot  there  thirty  years.  Two  others  pleaded 
that  they  were  bom  within  the  walls  of  that  city,  and  ap- 
pealed to  the  conqueror's  charter,  expressing  *  tiiat  if  any 
servants  or  vilUint  lived  without  claim  of  their  lords  (t.  e. 
without  paying  chevage,  or  a  fine  for  a  license  so  to  do)  for 
a  year  and  a  day,  in  any  of  the  king's  cities,  walled  towns, 
or  in  the  camp  uom  that  day,  they  and  their  posterity  should 
be  free  for  ever.*    Upon  this  appeal  six  of  them  were  de- 
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dared  freemen  ;  two  often  obtained  the  tame  privilege  by 

E roving  that  Edward  I.  granted  their  fathers  homes  and 
Lods  in  Norwich ;  bnt  all  the  rest  were  forced  to  retom  and 
live  in  viUeinage  nnder  their  lord.  This  manor  came  to  the 
crown  under  Henry  VIII.,  who  assigned  Cossey,  for  a  term 
of  years,  to  his  queen,  Anne  of  Cleves ;  it  was  afterwards 
granted  by  queen  Mary,  to  her  vice-chamberlain,  and  mas- 
ter of  the  househould,  sir  Henry  Jemegan  :  the  family  have 
been  settled  here  ever  since,  and  were  a  younger  Iwaiich  of 
the  Jemegans  (now  extinct)  of  Somerly  town,  in  the  bland  of 
Lothingland,  in  Suffolk,  Init  near  Yarmouth,  in  the  church- 

{ard  of  which  was  the  following  epitaph  upon  one  of  the 
eminghams,  but  of  which  is  very  doubtful : — 


**  Jesas  Christ,  both  God  and  man, 
Save  thy  servant  Jemegan/' 


tt 


Sir  Henry  died  in  1571,  when  the  estate  descended  in  lineal 
succession  to  Henry  Jemingham,  esq.,  created  a  baronet  in 
October,  1621,  whose  direct  lineal  successor  is  the  present 
owner.  Through  Mary,  eldest  daughter  and  heiress  of  Francis 
Plowden,  esq.,  of  Worcestershire,  by  Mary,  the  daughter  of 
the  hon.  John  Stafford  Howard,  youngest  son  of  William, 
viscount  Stafford,  beheaded  in  1680,  the  late  sir  William  Jer- 
ningham  inherited  the  baronial  castle,  with  several  other  es- 
tates in  the  counties  of  Salop  and  Stafford,  belonging  to  the 
ancient  barony  of  Stafford .  The  present  owner  of  Cossey  has 
claimed  and  recovered  his  title  of  lord  Stafford.  According 
to  Weever,  the  Jemegans  were  persons  of  distinction  befoic 
the  conquest.  **  In  the  year  1030,'*  he  says,  **  Cnute,  king 
of  Denmark  and  England,  after  his  return  from  Rome, 
brought  several  captains  and  soldiers  from  Denmark,  whereof 
the  greatest  part  were  christened,  and  settled  here  in  England. 
Jemegan  was  in  such  esteem  with  Cnute,  or  Canute,  that 
he  gave  him  certain  manors  in  Norfolk  ;  as  a  reward  for  the 
service  he  had  performed  for  his  father  Swevn.  This  family 
have  never  removed  from  this  place  since  the  establishment 
of  their  ancestor,  Jemegan  Fits  Hugh,  whose  wife  Sybill,  in 
1183,  paid  100/.  of  her  gift  into  the  Exchequer,  after  her 
husband's  decease.  The  church  had  three  guilds  in  it,  St. 
Edmund's,  St.  Mary's,  and  St.  John  the  Baptist's;  and  here 
are  inscriptions  to  the  memory  of  Waldegrave,  Layer,  En- 
glefield,  Hyrae,  Turner,  Pargiter,  Brown,  Wood,  and  Jer* 
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negao.  A  florid  Gothic  screen  separates  the  chancel  from 
the  nave :  this  screen  has  suffered  severely  from  whitewash ; 
the  ornaments  are  elaborate.  There  is  a  piscina  behind  the 
pulpit,  and  six  Gothic  seats  for  monks.  Here  is  also  a  neat 
font  of  modem  Gothic. 

The  Lodge  at  Cossey  hall,  the  seat  of  lord  Stafford, 
stands  about  two  miles  nrom  Norwich  turnpike,  on  the  road 
to  Lynn.    The  house  is  placed  in  a  beautiful  valley,  the 
gentle  acclivities  of  which  are  studded  with  woods  and 
plantations  happily  disposed  ;  while  the  winding  of  the  Wen- 
sum  at  the  foot  of  a  delightful  lawn  and  through  meadows 
visible  from  the  rising  grounds  to  a  great  distance,  adds 
considerable  interest  to  the  scene ;  from  a  tower  upon  an 
eminence  is  an  extensive  prospect  of  the  surrounding  country. 
The  local  beauty  of  the  neighbourhood  of  this  venerable 
seat  was  much  increased  by  the  tasteful  improvements  of  the 
late  sir  William  Jemingham,  hart,  which  were  conducted  upon 
a  grand  scale.    The  mansion  was  erected  by  sir  Henry  Jer- 
ningham,  knight,  and  was  commenced  in  the  reign  of  queen 
Mary,  but,  from  the  date  of  1664  over  the  porch,  it  ap- 
pears not  to  have  been  finished  until  the  reign  of  Elizabeth. 
The  plan  of  the  edifice  is  that  of  an  half  H,  with  the  front 
towards  the  east,  and  projecting  wings  terminating  in  ga- 
bles, crowned  with  low  pinnacles.     The  porch  in  the  centre 
is  not  without  decoration,  but  there  is  none  of  that  exhube- 
rance  of  architectural  ornament  so  frequently  introduced  at 
that  period ;  its  original  style  has  been  strictly  preserved. 
The  mansion  contains  several  spacious  apartments  adorned 
with  numerous  family  portraits,  and  others  of  distinguished 
characters  in  English  history ;  a  very  fine  original  portrait  of 
queen  Mary  I.,  said  to  be  by  Holbein,  and  a  cabinet  of  mini- 
atures of  the  family,  some  originals,  and  others  copies  from 
large  paintings,  formed  by  the  late  Edward  Jemingham,  esq. 
There  is  also  a  most  exquisite  original  drawing  of  Thomas  earl 
of  Amndel  and  Alathea  his  countess,  seated  under  a  canopy, 
with  all  their  children  before  them. — One  child  holds  a  shield, 
presented  by  the  great  duke  of  Tuscany  to  the  famous  earl 
of  Surrey  at  a  toumament;   and  two  other  children  bear 
the  helmet  and  sword  of  James  IV.,  taken  at  the  victory  of 
Flodden-fleld  by  the  late  earl  of  Surrey's  father,  Thomas 
duke  of  Norfolk  (portraits  of  both  these  noblemen  are  re- 
presented as  hanging  up  near  the  canopy).    This  picture  was 
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designed  bv  Vandyck  as  a  kind  of  companion  to  his  celebrated 
painting  of  the  Pembroke  family,  at  Wilton  ;  but  the  troubles 
of  Charles's  reign  preventing  the  painter  from  finishing  his 
design,  it  was  drawn  in  small  by  Ph.  Frutiers,  at  Antwerp, 
dated  1640,  from  which  picture  Vertue  engraved  a  plate. — 
See  Lord  Orfurd'i  Works,  vol.  hi,  p.  209.  One  room 
contains  a  library  of  elegant-  and  well  chosen  books.  The 
ancient  hall,  now  used  as  a  dining-room,  opens  upon  a 
conservatory  upwards  of  ninety  feet  in  length,  which  extends 
to  the  entrance  of  a  splendid  chapel  lately  erected.  The 
domestic  chapel  was  an  invariable  appendage  to  mansions 
of  early  date,  and  is  now  particularly  necessary  as  a  part 
of  the  establishment  of  a  Roman  catholic  family.  It  is 
ninety  feet  in  length,  thirty -five  wide,  and  twenty  feet  high, 
and  in  the  view  of  it  published  in  Mr.  Neale's  excellent 
**  Viewi  of  Noblemen  and  GentUmen'i  Seati,*'^  forms  a  pro- 
minent object.  This  chapel  is  built  in  the  pointed  style 
of  architecture,  with  all  its  appropriate  decorations  and 
members,  its  muUioned  windows,  ornamented  buttresses, 
and  pinnacled  terminations,  derived  from  pure  models ;  nor 
has  the  customary  heraldic  embellishments  been  omitted,  in 
sculptured  compartments  under  the  battlements  are  shields, 
alternately  bearing  the  arms  of  Jemingham  and  Stafford. 
Over  an  entrance  on  the  north  side  also,  are  some  of  the 
family  quarterings*  The  interior  is  arranged  in  exact  con- 
formity to  ancient  custom,  all  the  seats  being  of  oak,  or- 
namented at  the  ends  with  carved  finials;  and  the  noble 
windows,  twenty  in  number,  filled  with  very  fine  old  stained 
glass,  collected  from  various  monastaries  on  the  continent, 
and  executed  after  designs  of  the  German  and  Flemish 
schools.  In  a  series  beneath  the  windows  acre,  carved  in 
oak,  the  armorial  coat  of  Jemingham,  three  arming  buckles, 
impaled  with  those  of  the  various  alliances  of  this  illustrious 
family.  The  groining  of  the  roof  is  at  once  simple  and 
elegant.  The  design  of  this  chapel  was  formed  from  various 
specimens  of  ancient  church  architecture,  by  the  late  Ed- 
ward Jemingham,  esq.,  the  poet,  the  younger  brother  of  sir 
George.  He  also  supplied  the  designs,  and  superintended 
the  restoration  of  Stafford  castle,  another  seat  of  this  ancient 

•  This  delightful  work,  to  hlghlv  iDteretting  to  Uie  topographical  collector,  and 
fk-om  which  we  have  occatioaaUy  borrowed,  contalot,  among  oChera,  a  number  of 
Korfolk  views  admirably  drawn  and  engraved. 
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fetniily,  which  had  been  demolished  by  order  of  Cromwell 
to  within  fifteen  feet  of  the  basement.  July  6th,  1809, 
the  large  venerable  oak,  which  for  ages  had  stood  between 
the  bridge  and  the  hall  at  Costessy  park,  fell  to  the  ground 
with  a  tremendous  crash. 

At  Cossey,  also  delightfully  situated,  is  a  cottage  om6e, 
in  the  occupation  of  Robert  Hawkes,  esq. 

Edward  Jbrningham,  an  elegant  poet,  the  youngest 
brother  of  the  late  sir  William  Jerningham,  bart.,  was  bom 
in  1727.  He  was  educated  in  the  English  college  at  Douay, 
and  from  thence  removed  to  Paris.  The  first  production 
which  raised  him  into  public  notice,  was  a  poem  in  recom- 
mendation of  Magdalen  hospital.  His  "Shakespeare  Gal- 
lery*' elicited  an  elegant  and  spirited  compliment  from  Mr. 
Burke,  in  the  following  passage,  "  1  have  not  for  a  long  time 
seen  any  thing  so  well  nnished.  He  has  caught  new  nre  by 
approaching  in  his  perihelium  so  near  to  the  sun  of  our  po- 
etical system.''  "The  accomplished  lord  Harcourt,'*  says  the 
Margravine  of  Anspach,  in  her  memoirs,  "wrote  to  Mr.  Jer- 
ningham, when  he  was  lord-lieutenantof  Ireland,  from  Dublin, 
to  thank  him  for  his  writings,  and  to  inform  him,  that  he  was 
authorised  by  the  queen  of  England  to  say  how  much  she 
had  been  gratified  by  their  perusal."  Dr.  Parr  also  paid 
him  the  highest  compliments. — See  p.  166,  vol.  ii.  of^  the 
Margraviue^M  Life.  His  last  work,  published  a  few  months 
before  his  death,  entitled  "The  Old  Bards  Farewell," 
is  not  unworthy  of  his  best  days,  and  breathes  an  air  of 
benevolence  and  g^teful  piety  for  the  lot  in  life  which  Pro- 
vidence had  assigned  him.  Among  his  numerous  works, 
which  may  be  seen  in  Chalmer^t  Biog.  Diet,,  his  "  Essay 
on  the  Eloquence  of  the  Pulpit  in  Elngland,"  was  very  fa- 
vourable received.  The  illness  which  occasioned  his  death 
was  softened  by  the  theological  studies,  which  he  had  im- 
posed on  himself  till  the  close  of  life.  In  his  mind,  bene- 
volence and  poetry  had  always  a  mingled  operation ;  his 
taste  was  founded  on  the  best  models  of  literature ;  and  his 
works,  which  passed  through  many  editions,  are  uniformly 
marked  by  taste,  elegance,  and  a  pensive  character  that 
always  excites  tender  and  pleasing  emotions. 

COSTON  (but  commonly  called  Co»mi).  Eight  miles. 
St.  Michael.    P.  65. — ^The  church  has  a  square  tower,  with 
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one  bell ;  but  no  memorial  except  a  large  stone  robbed  <si 
an  effigy,  with  two  shields.  Rev.  Dr.  Samnel  Salter,  father 
of  the  learned  Dr.  Samnel  Salter,  archdeacon  of  Norwich, 
was  rector  here. 

CROWNTHORPE.  Ten  mUes.  St.  James.  P.  103. 
Written  in  Domesday-book,  Congrethorp,  and  Cronkethinrp. 
The  church  had  a  guild  in  honour  of  its  patron  saint,  and  a 
constant  light  before  St.  Mary's  image.  The  tower  is  square* 
with  oue  bell.  Here  is  Gelhams  manor. — Inclosure  act,  1777* 

DEEPHAM.  Eleven  miles.  St.  Andrew.  P.  471.  Writteo 
in  Domesday-book,  Diepham,  the  deep  or  miry  village. — 
The  church  has  a  square  tower  and  five  bells,  north  and 
south  aisles,  and  had  four  guilds.  The  south  chapel  at  the 
east  end  of  the  south  aisle,  was  the  Assumption  chapel,  in 
which  that  guild  was  kept;  and  in  the  windows  were  the  arms 
of  Marshall,  Shelton,  Blomevile,  (to  whose  manors  the  cha- 
pel belonged),  and  Wood.  The  chapel  at  the  east  end  of  the 
north  aisle,  was  dedicated  to  St.  John  the  Baptist,  and  in  it 
his  guild  was  kept ;  in  the  windows  were  the  arms  of  Cog- 
geshall,  &c.  **  This  village,*'  says  Blomefield,  "was  famous 
for  a  linden  tree  of  vast  bigness ;  to  the  eye  it  overlooked 
all  other  trees  thereabouts  when  viewed  at  a  distance,  as  a 
giant  among  so  many  pigmies.*'  It  stood  in  Mr.  Amias*s 
yard,  and  was  taken  down  about  1705,  at  the  foot  of  it  is  a 
spring  which  petrefies  sticks,  leaves,  ^c,  that  accidentally 
fall  into  it,  if  they  lie  any  length  of  time.  Mr.  Evelyn,  in 
his  8yha,  p.  82,  gives  us  this  description  of  it,  which  he 
says  he  received  from  air  Thomas  Browne  of  Norwich,  in  the 
following  words  :— 

'^  An  extraordinary  large  and  statelv  Tilia  Linden,  or  lime  tree, 
there  groweth  at  Deepham,  in  Norfolk,  whose  measure  is  this,  the 
compass  in  the  least  part  or  the  tmnk  or  body  aboat  two  yards  from 
the  eroond,  is  at  least  eight  yards  and  a  half;  aboot  the  root  nigh  tiM 
earth,  sixteen  ^ards ;  and  aiboat  half  a  yard  above  that  near  twelve 
yards  in  circnit.  The  height  to  the  nppermost  boa|dis^  al>oot  thirtir 
yards;  which  snrmounts  the  famoosTiUaofZorich  in  Switzerland,  and 
uncertain  it  is  whether  in  any  tilicetam  or  lime-walk  abroad  it  be 
considerably  exceeded.  Yet  was  the  first  motive  I  had  to  view  it  not 
so  much  the  largeness  of  the  tree,  as  the  general  opinion  that  no  man 
could  ever  name  it.  I  find  it  to  be  a  Tilia  fcemina,  and  if  the  dis- 
tinction of  Bauhinus  be  admitted,  from  the  greater  and  lesser  leaf,  a 
Tilia  Piatuphylos,  or  Latifblla,  some  leaves  &ing  three  inches  broad; 
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bat  to  diitingnUh  It  fVom  others  in  tfaecoantry,  Icall  it  TIlia  Colossaea 
Depeliamensis.' ' 

He  also  tells  us, '  that  a  poplar  tree,  not  much  inferior  to  this, 
gprew  lately  at  West  Harling,  at  sir  William  Gaudy's  fi^te, 
which  was  blown  down  about  1690.* — Inclosure  act,  1812. 

John  Bousell  of  Deepham,  a  disciple  of  Jesus  Christ, 
was  the  author  of  "The  Ram*s  Horn  sounded  seven  times," 
1790 ;  "  The  near  approaching  Day  of  Universal  Restoration, 
Regeneration,  Peace,  and  Salvation,  with  Remarks  on  the 
blessed  State  of  the  primitive  Quakers;"  and  "A  Relation 
of  the  Prophecy  of  Thomas  Story,"  1793,  8vo. 

EASTON.  Five  miles.  St.  Peter.  P.  165.  Or  the  East 
Town  from  Hingham,  the  head  town  of  its  deanery.  In 
ancient  writings  it  is  called  Estone  by  Honingham. — The 
family  of  the  Davys  or  Davies,  were  formerly  settled  here, 
and  had  a  good  estate ;  the  mansion-house  occupied  by  Ro- 
bert Davy,  in  1450,  he  left  to  John  Davy,  his  son  and  heir. 
The  tower  of  fhe  church  fell  down  about  the  year  1778, 
but  there  is  a  bell  in  a  case  erected  at  the  west  end  of  the 
church  to  call  the  parishioners  together.  Here  are  in- 
scriptions to  the  memory  of  Rolfe,  Vincent,  Ringhall, 
Springhall,  Meares,  the  Davys,  Gobbett,  and  Vincent. 
Thomas  Davys,  in  1509,  bequeathed  to  the  township  of 
Easton  by  Ringland,  the  house  at  "the  briggs  fote,  ther 
called  the  gwyld  house,  and  to  the  repair  and  maintenaunce 
of  the  same,  a  tenement  lying  by,  within  the  yerde  thereto 
belonging,"  it  abuts  on  the  highway  west,  a  meadow  east, 
a  common  path  north,  and  the  river  south.  The  lodge  on 
Easton  heath,  commonly  called  Easton  Lodge,  was  an  old 
building,  erected  so  as  to  command  a  view  over  the  heath, 
and  to  resist  the  weather.  It  was  formerly  the  lodge  of  the 
gamekeeper  of  Cossey  manor,  but  has  been  much  added 
tOy  and  IS  now  an  elegant  modem  mansion,  the  property  of 

Thomas  Trench  Bemey,  esq.,  and  occupied  by  

Salmon,  esq.     Here  are  the  manors  of  Easton,  Wawces,  or 
Ashes. 

Adam  db  Easton,  a  native  of  this  village,  afterwards 
cardinal  Easton,  was  descended  of  the  family  of  Eastons, 
considerable  owners  here  and  at  Honingham.  He  had  been 
a  Benedictine  monk  of  Norwich,  D.  D.,  and  was  a  person 
of  great  prudence  and  learning,  as  appears  from  his  being 
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raised  to  the  puq>le  "  without  money  or  favour,  but  from 
worth  only/'  In  the  fifth  of  Richard  II.,  1382,  he  Ib  called 
by  that  king,  Cardinales  Norwicensis,  or  the  Norwich  car- 
dinal. His  acquiring  this  preferment  is  sufficient. to  contra- 
dict any  assertion  from  other  quarters  that  the  cardinal  was 
a  Herefordshire  man,  and  born  of  mean  parents. 

HACKFORD.  Eleven  miles.  The  Blessed  Virgin.  P.  222. 
Called  in  evidences,  Hakeford  by  Hingham  for  distinction. 
The  church  has  a  square  steeple,  with  one  bell. 

HINGHAM.     Fourteen  miles.     St.  Andrew.     P.  1442. 
Written  in  Domesday-book  Hincham. — ^Was  the  head  town 
of  the  deanery  and  at  first  contained  forty-three  parishes. 
This  town  belonged  to  king  Athelstan,  and  had  attached  to 
it  sixty  carucates  or  hides  of  land,  which  he  gave  to  Athel- 
wold  bishop  of  Winchester,  and  about  the  year  966  the 
latter  exchanged  this  with  king  Edgar  for  forty  hides  and  a 
half,  since  called  St.  £theldred*s,  or  St.  Audrie's  liberty ; 
and  thus  Hiugham  came  again  to  the  crown.    This  manor, 
&c.,  was  granted  by  king  Stephen,  to  William  de  Caineo, 
or  Cheyney,  and  his  heirs,  in  exchange  for  Moleham ;  how- 
ever, it  bemg  again  vested  in  the  king  he  farmed  it  to  de 
Rye,  castellan  of  Norwich,  the  second  son  of  that  Hubert  de 
Rye  who  came  over  with  the  conqueror.     After  his  death 
the  manor  belonged  to  Hugh  Gournay,  a  noble  baron,  who 
was  made  captain  of  castle  Galliard,  built  on  a  high  rock 
over  the  Seine,  which  he  valiantly  defended  during  six 
months  against  Philip  of  France.     This  baron  afterwards 
gave  up  the  castle  of  Montfort  to  the  French,  in  a  traitorous 
manner,  on  account  of  which,  in  1202,  all  his  revenues  were 
seized,  and  granted  to  John  Marshall,  nephew  to  William, 
who  married    Isabel,    daughter  and  heiress   of   Richard 
Strongbow,  earl  of  Pembroke  and  idarshall  of  England, 
called  the  old  marshall  earl  of  Pembroke.     Another  pro-^ 
prietor  of  these  manors  was  sir  Thomas  lord  Morley,  baron 
of  Rye,  and  marshall  of  Ireland  :  in  1414,  he  was  retained 
to  serve  Henry  V.  in  his  French  wars,  and  was  summoned 
to  attend  at   Dover,   with  ten  men  at  arms  and   thirty 
archers  on  horseback :  for  this  he  was  to  be  paid  a  quarters 
wages  down,   in  English  gold  or  other  current  money  of 
France,  firom  the  treasurer  of  war  there.    On  the  Ist  of 
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May,  1420,  he  agreed  with  the  king  to  have  all  the  prisoners 
he  and  his  men  could  take,  kings,  princes,  and  king*s  sons 
excepted,  particularly  Charles,  who  called  himself  dauphine 
de  Vienne,  and  other  great  captains  of  royal  blood,  with 
others  under  the  said  Charles,  excepting  only  those  who 
murdered  the  duke  of  Burgoyne.  The  seals  to  this  agree- 
ment are  the  arms  of  Morley,  but  the  lion  is  not  crowned, 
the  crest  is  a  bear's  head,  muzzled,  the  inscription  :  "  Si- 
gillum  Thome  Morley  Marescalli  Hibernie."  He  died  in 
1435,  and  was  buried  in  the  chancel  of  Hingham  church  ; 
his  monument  the  reader  will  find  described  in  the  following 
pages.  Hingham  is  a  considerable  town,  with  a  market  on 
Saturdays,  and  fairs  March  6th.,  Whitsun  Tuesday,  and 
October  2nd.  The  church,  which  was  rebuilt  in  1316,  by 
Remegius  de  Hethersett,  is  a  handsome  pile,  the  square 
tower  being  very  large  and  lofty.  Here  is  a  clock  and  six 
large  bells,  the  north  vestry  is  down.  At  the  west  end  of  the 
church  lies  a  stone  plated  with  brass,  and  on  it  the  remains  of 
the  efiigies  of  a  man,  his  wife,  and  their  son  :  and  here  are 
inscriptions  to  the  memory  of  the  Heyhoes,  Negus,  Shelleys, 
Amyas,  Aldens,  Dawes,  Thurrolds,  Robertsons^  and  Wat- 
sons. On  the  north  side  of  the  chancel  is  a  noble  monu- 
ment against  the  wall,  reaching  from  the  floor  to  the  roof, 
of  stone,  in  the  florid  Gothic ;  the  brasses  are  gone,  but  the 
arms  and  quarterings  remain ;  this  monument,  which  is  as 
elaborately  executed  as  it  is  important  in  extent  and  size, 
is  neither  mentioned  by  Weever  or  Gough ;  it  was  erected 
by  Isabel,  daughter  of  Michael  de  la  Pole,  earl  of  Suffolk, 
widow  of  Thomas  lord  Morley,  to  the  memory  of  her 
husband,  who  died  about  1435;  she  died  in  1466,  and  was 
buried  in  this  chancel : — 

**  In  1464,  dame  Isabel  widow  lady  Morley,  made  her  will  in  her 
bouse  in  St.  Peter  Mancroft,  in  Norwich,  and  was  buried  in  the 
chancel,  at  Hinsham,  before  the  image  of  St.  Andrew,  by  her  lord 
and  husband.  She  ordered  if  she  died  in  Norwich,  that  her  body 
should  be  carried  to  the  chapel  of  St.  Mary  in  the  fields,  and  a  mass 
said  for  her,  and  then  to  be  carried  to  Hingham,  witli  fifteen  torches 
bom  before  her,  by  fifteen  of  her  poor  tenants,  in  black  gowns,  and 
also  6ve  poor  women  in  black,  shall  bear  each  a  taper  of  two  pounds 
weight,  and  place  them  before  the  sacrament  by  her  grave,  there  to 
remain  till  they  be  burnt  up.  Every  priest  at  her  mass  of  remiiem 
was  to  have  4d.,  and  every  clerk  2d ,  to  the  altar  at  St.  Peter  Man- 
croft, she  gave  6«.  8tf.,  to  repair  the  church  409.,  to  sustain  the  holy 
mass  of  Jesus  ISs.  4d.     She  gave  to  the  high  altar  at  Hingham, 
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6$,  8tf.,  to  repair  the  church  40i.  more,  and  a  tablet  of  told  ganMied 
with  pearly  coDtainiog  certain  reliqaea,  with  a  beriU  in  the  tame 
table t»  and  two  images,  one  of  the  resurrection,  and  the  otlier  of  oar 
lady,  and  the  longest  carpet  with  white  flowers  to  lie  before  the  high 
altar.  Among  other  things  left  to  her  danghter  and  son  in-law,  were 
a  diaper  towel  eighteen  yards  long.  BeMdet  legacies  to  her  poor 
tenants,  at  seyeral  places  in  the  county,  she  gave  money  to  dame 
Julian,  anchoress  at  Carrow,  and  to  dame  Agnes  another  female  her- 
mit at  St.  Jnlian's,  in  Conisford ;  besides  £5S.  6«.  8d.  to  be  be  paid 
as  long  as  it  lasted,  in  a  stipend,  for  a  priest  to  pray  for  her  and  her 
lord,  in  Hingham  chnrch.  Her  estates  here  and  elsewhere,  she  left 
to  John  de  Hasting,  her  son-in-law.*' 

The  MoHeys,  lords  also  of  Hingham,  were  a  race  of 
warriors  for  a  length  of  time,  from  whom  it  came  to  tke 
Wodehouses,  but  the  former  were  concerned  here  long  be- 
fore they  possessed  the  manor,  for  in  1482,  Robert  Morley, 
esq.,  who  was  buried  in  Hingham  church,  ordered  his  best 
horse,  saddle,  and  bridle,  to  be  led  before  his  body,  at  the 
day  of  his  burial,  and  to  be  delivered  at  the  church  to  the 
curate,  or  his  deputy,  in  the  name  of  a  mortuary.  August 
1813,  lord  Wodehouse  presented  to  this  church  a  beautifully 
painted  window,  the  subjects  of  which  are,  the  crucifixion, 
the  descent  from  the  cross,  the  resurrection,  and  the  ascen- 
sion. The  church  contained  several  chapels,  of  which  the 
most  remarkable  were  at  the  ends  of  each  aisle,  that  on  the 
north  side  being  dedicated  to  the  Holy  Trinity,  in  the  east 
window  of  which  are  the  arms  of  lord  Morley ;  the  tradition 
is,  that  this  chapel  was  built  by  the  maidens  of  this  town,  or 
that  this  window  was  glazed  at  their  cost,  the  latter  idea  seems 
most  probable  by  the  arms  and  the  following  imperfect  in- 
scription : — **  Thys  wyndowe  ys  ye  maiden  cost  of  Hingham.'* 
That  on  the  south  side  was  a  chapel  to  the  Holy  Virgin  ; 
the  others  were  dedicated  to  St  Nicholas,  the  Nativity  of  the 
Virgin,  and  to  her  Assumption:  there  was  also  St.  Mary's 
chapel,  by  the  rood  altar,  and  another  of  St.  Mary  of  Pity, 
and  there  were  no  less  than  seven  guilds  held  in  the  church, 
each  having  a  stipendar^  chaplain  serving  at  their  altars. 
In  the  church  was  constituted  a  choir,  for  in  1484,  Robert 
Morley,  esq.,  of  this  town,  was  buried  in  the  church,  and 
gave  seven  surpHces  to  the  quire  of  Hingham :  at  this  time 
this  church,  adorned  with  many  images,  all  of  which  had 
lights,  either  lamps,  wax  tapers,  or  candles  constantly 
burning  before  them  in  time  of  divine  service,  and  being 
dispersed  all  over  the  churcli,  chancel,  and  chapels,  must 
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have  had,  in  the  night,  a  splendid  and  imposing  appearance. 
*The  principal  image  of  St.  Andrew  stood  in  the  chancel, 
and  twenty-five  other  images  occupied  different  parts  of  the 
structure.  The  holy  rood  or  cross,  stood  on  the  rood  loft 
between  the  church  and  chancel ;  and  on  the  pulpit  were 
the  following  words,  in  gilt  letters : — 

"NECESSITY  IS  LAID  UPON  ME;  YEA,  WOE  IS  UNTO  ME, 
IF  I  PREACH  NOT  THE  GOSPEL."--Cob.  I.  ix.  10. 

In  1605,  Robert  Peck,  M.  A.,  had  this  rectory  of  Thomas 
Moor,  by  grant  of  sir  Francis  Lovell,  knight.  He  was  a 
man  of  a  very  violent  schismatical  spirit ;  he  pulled  down 
the  rails  and  levelled  the  altar  and  the  whole  of  the  chancel 
a  foot  below  the  church,  as  it  remains  to  this  day,  but  being 
prosecuted  for  it  by  bishop  Wren,  he  fled  the  kin^om  and 
went  over  to  New  England,  with  many  of  his  panshioners, 
who  sold  their  estates  for  half  their  value,  and  conveyed  all 
their  effects  to  that  new  plantation ;  erected  a  town  and 
colony  by  the  name  of  Hingham,  where  many  of  their  pos- 
terity are  still  remaining.  Peck  promised  never  to  leave  his 
disciples,  but  hearing  that  the  bishops  were  deposed,  he  left 
them  all  to  shift  for  themselves,  and  came  back  to  Hingham 
in  the  year  1646;  his  funeral  sermon  was  preached  by 
Nathaniel  Jocelinb,  A.M.,  pastor  of  the  church  of 
Hardingham,  and  was  published  by  him.  In  1656,  Edmund 
Day  held  this  living  without  institution  till  the  restoration, 
and  in  1663,  he  was  presented  by  sir  Philip  Wodehouse,  hart. 
His  character  was  a  similar  one  to  Peers,  but  of  meaner 
capacity,  with  some  difficulty  he  swallowed  the  oaths  at  the 
restoration,  and  continued  in  this  living  till  his  death  in 
1666;  and  in  1667,  Robert  Seppens,  A.M.,  was  pre- 
sented by  the  same  patron.  He  was  a  very  worthy  man,  and 
the  author  of  **  Rex  Theolicus,'*  a  book  full  of  learning  and 
loyalty :  he  printed  besides,  some  sermons,  and  a  short  con- 
troversy between  him  and  Bayley  the  Romish  priest,  but  by 
the  extravagance  of  hb  sons  he  was  made  very  poor :  he 
died  in  1682.  In  1483,  Simon  Lyster,  of  Hingham,  who 
was  buried  here,  left  the  foUovring  bequest : — 

**  Hem,  I  wyll  my  close  in  Scolton  Saonfley,  called  Rnttocks,  and 
six  acres  and  a  hau  of  land,  parable),  aod  the  rent  called  Markett 
Ho«se  rent,  in  Hengham,  shall  be  pot  in  feoffment  of  xU.  per8ons« 
of  most  godly  and  l^t  disposed  persons,  to  th'  latent  that  Rote  aqr 

z2 
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wiffe  shall  have  the  gyding  of  the  ahneshonses,  called  'John  Lister*» 
Almeshonses,'  during  her  lyfe,  bearing  all  manner  of  charges  and 
reparacons  thereof, and  to  the  intent  to  fynd  and  keep  tLcertmn.  in  the 
said  church,  /orevfTy  for  the  sowles  of  John  Lyster,  my  father,  ^k:c  , 
and  the  sowles  of  me  and  my  wyffe  ;  and  also  to  kepe  an  anniversary 
day  for  me  the  said  Symond,  and  the  sowles,  yerly  in  perpehatm, 
npon  Passon  Sunday,  at  afternoon,  with  dirige,  and  mass  of  requiem 
be  note  on  the  Monday  next  following,  and  IStf,  to  be  distributed  to 
six  poor  persons,  or  to  thirteen  at  dirige,  and  also  for  me  by  name 
and  my  benefactons  on  Halowmes-day  to  be  rehersid  in  tb«  comyn 
beed;*  and  after  the  decesse  of  the  said  Rose,  the  said  cloee  to 
remain  in  the  said  feoffees'  hands,  to  the  nse  aforesaid,  to  be  renewed 
from  time  to  time  when  but  seven  of  them  are  left.*' 

In  Hingham  churchyard  are  the  following  elegiac  stanzas, 
the  names  of  the  parties  were  omitted  in  our  memoranda, 
the  Hrst  is  on  two  children : 

'<  If  you're  disposed  to  weep  for  sinners  dead, 
Abont  these  children  trouble  not  yonr  head. 
Reserve  your  grief  for  them  of  riper  years, 
They  thai  has  never  sinn'd,  can't  want  no  tears/' 


**  Here  lies  the  man  who  never  denied  his  friend. 
Just  in  his  dealings  to  his  latter  end ; 
Of  gentlest  nature  and  of  trnth  approv'd, 
In  death  lamented  as  in  life  beloved." 

In  1500y  John  Pyshode^  alderman  of  Norwich,  ordered 
in  his  will,  that  his  executors  "  should  make  a  cross  of  free- 
stone, to  be  set  up  in  the  cross-way,  in  the  field  of  Hingham 
wood,  at  the  expense  of  five  marks.*'  The  Atlas,  folio  308, 
tells  us,  "  this  town  hath  had  the  fate  to  be  burnt  down, 
but  is  since  rebuilt  in  a  finer  form,  and  the  inhabitants, 
suitable  to  the  place,  are  taken  notice  of  as  a  genteel  sort 
of  people,  so  rashionable  in  their  dress  that  the  town  is 
called  by  the  neighbours,  'Little  London.**'  There  is  a 
free  school  at  Hingham  supported  by  an  endowment  of  170/. 
per  annum ;  a  market  on  Saturdays,  a  fair  on  March  6th 
and  October  2nd,  for  toys.  In  this  town  the  river  Yare  takes 
its  rise.  Here  are  the  manors  of  St.  Andrew  Baconsthorpe, 
Rothinghall,  Waters,  Wilby  Manor,  Gumeys  Manor,  and 
Ellingham  Hall. 

Fhckthorpe  is  a  village  now  included  in  Hardingham,  and 
contained  all  that  part  of  the  parish  lying  in  Forehoe  hun- 

*  On  All  Saintt  or  HallowmaB-<1ay,  it  wau  the  cnstoin  for  the  coinroon-beiid>roll  of 
every  cbarch  to  be  read,  and  mass  said  for  all  the  benefactors,  whose  oam^  were 
always  entered  In  this  roll. 
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dred ;  it  is  called  Tokethorpe  in  Domesday-book,  and  was 
in  several  parts,  two  of  which  belonged  to  Costessy,  two 
others  to  the  manor  of  Bam  ham  Broom,  and  another  to 
Wramplingham  manor. — Inclosure  act,  1781. 

Sir  Ralph  de  Hingham,  knight,  was  justice  of  the 
king*s  bench  in  the  reign  of  Henry  III.  and  Edward  I.,  which 
post  he  held  sixteen  years,  and  received  an  annual  fee  of 
40/.  He  was  a  canon  of  St.  Paul's,  in  London,  justice  itin- 
erant in  the  years  1271  to  1274,  <%c. ;  and  chief  commissioner 
in  the  regency  appointed  for  the  government  of  the  kingdom 
in  the  absence  of  Edward  I.,  when  that  monarch  visited  the 
Holy  Land.  On  the  king's  return  he  was  impeached  of 
mal  practicei,  with  several  others  of  the  great  law  officers, 
and  naving  been  found  guilty  of  bribery  and  corruption,  was 
fined  seven  thousand  marks,  which  not  being  immediately 
paid  he  was  imprisoned,  and  afterwards  banished  with  nine 
of  his  brethren,  two  only  of  the  twelve  judges,  viz.  John 
de  Metingham  and  Elias  de  Bedingham  having  es- 
caped implications  in  the  like  charges.  Having  subsequently 
paid  the  enormous  heavy  line,  evinced  signs  of  contrition 
for  his  offence,  and  ffiven  satisfaction  to  the  public,  he  was 
made  chief  justice  of  the  Common  Pleas,  in  the  first  year  of 
king  Edwai^d  H.^s  reign,  A.  D.,  1308.  Dying  that  year  he 
was  buried  under  a  niche  in  the  wall  of  the  north  aisle  of 
St.  Paul's  cathedral,  London. 

HONINGHAM  (or  Huningkam).  Seven  miles.  St.  An- 
drew. P.  321.  Hoe-ing-ham,  the  village  on  the  side  of 
the  hill  by  the  water. — Lies  about  a  mile  beyond  Easton. 
This  town  with  the  manor  of  Thorp  belonged  to  Cossey, 
and  continued  with  it  till  the  lords  of  Cossey  granted  away 
divers  fees,  and  the  advowson  of  the  church.  In  1434,  John 
Shepherd,  bailiff  of  Cossey,  and  John  Baroghby,  forester, 
accounted  for  68«.,  quit  rents  of  a  fulling-mill,  water-mill, 
and  dovehouse;  for  two  thousand  arrows,  sold  at  10«.,  which 
cost  5$.  the  making,  and  for  repairing  the  common  oven, 
which  the  lord  maintained  for  his  tenants  to  bake  in.  The 
church  has  a  square  tower  with  four  bells,  and  stands  on  an 
eminence  at  the  seventh  mile  stone  on  the  turnpike  road  from 
Norwich  to  East  Dereham :  the  village  is  about  five  furlongs 
west,  lying  each  side  of  a  small  beck,  which  crosses  the 
great  road  here,  and  is  joined  a  little  below  by  a  brook  from 
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the  left,  these  numing  by  Easton  and  Costessy  ioflaiL  with 
the  river  Wensum  opposite  Heliesdon,  after  a  course  of  h^t 
miles  through  one  of  the  most  delightful  vales  in  the  county. 
There  are  two  brass  plates  fastened  to  the  chancel  walls 
on  the  north  side,  on  which  are  these  inscriptions : — 

1.  "Munere  OaodKO  janctns,  Virtate  Lahore 

Temporlbas.  Patria,  Fortnoa,  Moriboi.  Annit. 
Fiiiitra  eomiiDCtBt,  Terns  Cmtalina  reliquit. 
FceUccp  smM,  paf iter  qnos  Vita  beatos 
Fecerat,  St  timiu  pariter  Mores  Fonera  mersit 
Corpore  miyor  eras  Gandaee  nunasqae  timebas 
Csetera  com  Socio,  Socius  Cataliaa  tenebat 
Orba  sols  laget  Norfblcia  moesta  Patronis 
Et  dolet  anrissas,  gcmiaato  Volnere  Vires." 

S.  ''  Hos  Marie  regni  florentes  viderat  Annus 
Tertios,  Aagastvs  conjanxit  Fenere  Mensis 
Vos  qnibus  est  Jnris  nostratis  propria  Cora. 
Vivite  Jnstieise  memores  Mortisqoe  fators 
Oracia  non  violet,  son  alia  potentia  Leges 
Ut  Catalina  jacet,  Sic  caetera  Torba  jacebit" 

This  epitaph  is  taken  out  of  the  Rev.  and  learned  Mr. 
Plowden*s  '  Book  of  Reports.'  Between  the  two  brasses  is 
a  mural  monument,  with  the  arms  of  Catline  and  Spencer. 
The  effigy  of  Spencer  is  represented  in  scarlet  robes,  with 
his  three  sons  kneeling  behind  him,  and  her  effigy  in  black, 
with  her  three  daughters  behind  her,  a  faid  stool  is  between 
them  on  which  these  effigies  are  represented  kneeling,  over 
their  heads — 

'*  Sixty  yeares  since  heere  stood,  bat  now  decayed. 
The  tomb  where  Sargeant  Catelyn  then  was  layd, 
ThoQgfa  that  demolisht  be,  his  higliest  Fame 
Still  htsts.  Sage  Piowden  doth  support  the  same ; 
Barbara  his  Wife,  Spencer  by  Byrth,  did  Place 
That  Pile,  shee  to  him  living  was  a  Grace, 
And  after  did  soe  well  his  Orphans  reare, 
Their  Offspring  now  his  best  memorialls  are. 
Thomas  their  Soon,  by  her  at  Lakenham  plac'r. 
Doth  this  renew,  the  Tomb  that  Time  defaced." 

ANNO  DOM.  1618. 

Sergeant  Catline  died  in  1568.  Here  are  inscriptions  to 
the  memory  of  Baylie  and  Richardson,  one  of  which  latter 
family  was  a  sergeant  at  law  and  chancellor  to  the  queen. 
T|iere  was  an  ancient  custom  in  this  parish  tliat,  when  any 
woman  was  churched,  every  married  woman  in  the  parish 
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paid  the  vicar  a  halfpenny  apiece,  and  the  same  at  every 
parbhioner^s  wedding.  Here  are  the  manors  of  Horford 
Hall,  Branston  Hall,  or  Honingham  Thorpe,  and  Honinghain 
Hall,  or  Curzons  Manor. — Inclosure  act,  1812. 

Honingham  Ball,  the  seat  of  the  right  honourable  and 
Rev.  the  lord  Bayning,  is  a  fine  old  mansion  of  the  period 
of  queen  Elizabeth,  situated  in  an  extensive  and  well- 
timbered  park.  It  was  built,  lye  believe,  by  lord  chief  justice 
Richardson,  in  whose  family  it  remained  until  the  time  of 
Thomas  lord  Richardson,  baron  Cramond,  of  the  kingdom  of 
Scotland,  whose  monument,*  with  his  bust  and  the  armorial 
bearings  of  his  two  ladies,  is  against  the  south  chancel  wall 
of  Honingham  church.  By  sir  Thomas  Richardson  this 
mansion  was  sold  to  Richard  Baylie,  D.  D.,  president  of  St* 
John's  college,  Oxford,  and  dean  of  Salisbury,  whose  grand- 
daughter Priscilla,  sold  it  to  a  mercer  in  London,  from 
whom  it  was  purchased  by  the  honourable  William  Towns- 
hend,  fourth  son  of  Charles  viscount  Townshend,  who  married 
Henrietta,  daughter  and  heiress  of  William  lord  Powlet. 
He  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Charles,  who  was  created 
Baron*  Batnino,  of  Foxley,  in  the  county  of  Berks., 
October  SOth,  1797.  His  lordship  was  for  many  years  am- 
bassador to  the  court  of  Spain,  afterwards  a  lord  of  the 
Admiralty,  and  M.  P.  and  high-steward  for  Yarmouth.  He 
made  considerable  additions  to  this  mansion,  but  without 
reference  to  its  former  style  of  architecture ;  and  married 
Annabella,  daughter  of  the  Rev.  Richard  Smith,  by  Anna- 
bella  his  wife,  only  daughter  of  William  Powlet,  esq.,  and 
dying  in  1811,  was  succeeded  by  Charles,  second  baron 
Bayning,  A.  M.,  and  M.  P.  for  Truro.  His  lordship  greatly 
improved  the  estate,  by  considerable  and  tasteful  planta- 
tions, to  which  he  adaed  a  fine  piece  of  water,  with  an 
extensive  and  well  arranged  garden.  He  also  dying  unmar- 
ried, in  1823,  was  succeeded  by  his  brother,  the  honourable 
and  Rev.  Henry  Townshend,  A.  M.,  rec^r  of  Brome  and 
Oakly,  in  the  county  of  Sufiblk ;  who,  in  pursuance  of  the 
will  of  his  maternal  uncle,  William  Powlet,  esq.  of  Win- 
chester, assumed  the  name  and  arms  of  Powlet.f  Honingham 
hall  contains  two  splendid  and  celebrated  pictures  by  Van- 
dyck,  namely,  portraits  of  the  infant  family  of  Charles  I., 

•  lie  wai  buried  nndcr  a  black  marble  in  Uie  chancel. 

t  The  two  laat  lord  Bayofaif't  were  bnried  in  a  vaalt  in  Honinghain  cbarch,  but  at 
yet  there  is  no  monoDMnt  to  their  memory. 
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aod  those  of  the  princes  Rupert  and  Maurice ;  a  duplicate 
of  the  former  picture  is  in  Windsor  castle.  Besides  these 
pictures,  are  several  fine  family  portraits. 

KIMBERLEY.  Ten  miles.  St.  Peter.  P.  145.  Written 
in  Domesday-book,  Chineburlai. — There  was,  in  Henry 
Ill.*s  time,  a  chapel  of  St.  Mary,  in  the  churchyard,  the 
ruins  of  which  are  visible  at  the  south-east  comer  of  the 
chancel,  and  from  their  appearance  seems  to  have  been 
thirty-six  feet  long  and  twenty-one  broad,  The  church  has 
a  square  tower,  surmounted  by  a  small  spire,  with  two  bells, 
on  the  biggest  of  which  is  inscribed  "Fillei  dei  vivi  miserere 
nobis.**  In  1441,  Margaret,  widow  of  sir  Richard  Carbonel 
of  Bedingfickl,  Suffolk,  who  lied  and  died  here,  gave  a 
legacy  to  the  church,  her  stone  now  lies  in  the  middle  of  the 
chancel,  robbed  of  her  efiigy,  and  four  shields.  In  this 
church,  within  the  altar  rails,  is  the  effigy  in  brass  of  John 
de  Wodehouse,  esq.,  with  a  label  from  bis  mouth,  accom- 
panied by  the  figure  of  his  wife,  also  in  a  praying  posture, 
with  a  label  from  her  mouth.  She  is  represented  with  a 
pediniental  head  dress,  pointed  in  front,  and  presumed  to 
have  been  formed  of  velvet  or  embossed  cloth  (see  Cotman's 
Brasses),  The  date  is  1405,  but  it  appears,  from  the  round 
toes  and  long  hair  of  the  gentleman,  and  the  dress  of  the 
lady,  that  this  memorial  was  not  placed  till  sixty  years  after 
his  death ;  he  was  son  to  the  great  John  Wodehouse,  the  arms 
are  lost,  but  the  inscription  remains.  Also  an  inscription 
to  sir  Philip  Wodehouse,  who  was  "  a  man  of  great  learning, 
ready  wit,  and  exceedingly  skilful  in  music.*'  He  died  in 
1681.  Here  is  also  an  effigy  kneeling  at  a  fald  stool,  of  a 
daughter  of  sir  Thomas  Wodehouse,  who  died  in  1651.  la 
the  middle  of  the  church  formerly  was  a  stone  to  the  me- 
mory of  John  Jenkins,  a  celebrated  musical  composer  of  his 
time,  the  same  probably  as  is  mentioned  in  the  Diet,  of 
Mus.  He  was  chiefly  at  Kimberley,  and  died  and  was  bu- 
ried here ;  on  his  stone  was  the  following  inscription  : 

*<  Under  this  stone  rare  Jenkyns  lie, 
The  master  of  the  masic  art. 
When  from  the  earth  the  God  on  high, 
Called  up  to  him  to  bear  hb  part. 
Aged  86,  Oct.  27. 
In  anno  78  he  went  to  Heaven." 

In  1031,  the  church  steeple  was  bnilt  by  Ihe  Wodehouses. 
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The  first  seat  here  was  an  ancient  one  of  Fastolff's,  it  stood 
on  the  west  part  of  the  town,  but  sir  John  Wodehouse,  who 
married  the  heiress  of  sir  John,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  IV. 
demolished  it,  and  built  a  noble  or  moated  hall  with  a  tower, 
within  the  park,  called  Wodehouse*s  tower.  This  circum- 
stance is  thus  noticed  in  an  old  pedigree  of  the  family : — 


<'  being  matched  to  Fastolff 's  heir,  he  had 


Enlarged  his  elbow  room,  'twas  he  who  made 

The  moated  hall  and  tower  within  the  park, 

At  the  east  end  of  the  town,  of  more  remark 

Than  the  old  one  in  the  west,  his  park  a  long  since, 

Now  exchanged  for  Anglethorp,  he  served  a  prince,"  &c. 

At  this  hall  on  the  east  part,  built  by  sir  John  Wodehouse, 
the  family  continued  till  1659,  when  sir  Philip  Wodehouse 
levelled  it.  Thereto  belonging  was  a  large  square  building, 
with  a  court  in  the  midst,  according  to  the  following  de- 
scription : — 

"  First  fell  aneen  Elizabeth's  brave  lodging  roome, 
Then  the  fair  stately  ball  to  ruin  came. 
Next  falls  the  vast  great  chamber,  arch'd  on  high. 
With  golden  pendants,  fretted  sumptuously. 
Yet  of  fonr  parts  there  yet  remained,  the  seat 
Unto  that  heir  who  first  was  baronet, 
And  to  his  son,  till  the  long  parliament 
Nobles  and.  gentry  sunk  to  discontent. 
In  which  sad  humour  he  lets  all  the  rest 
Of  this  fair  fabric  sink  into  its  dust : 
Donn  falls  the  chapel,  last  the  goodly  toure, 
Though  of  materials  so  firm  and  stowre, 
Time  scarce  uncements  them,  like  dismal  fate 
Does  England  suffer,  both  in  church  and  state, 
But  these  may  God  rebuild  and  raise  again 
By  restauration  of  our  sovereign." 

The  family  then  removed  to  the  present  seat,  which  is  just 
across  the  river  dividing  the  parishes  of  Kimberley  and 
Wymondham,  to  which  Downham  is  a  hamlet.  The  piece 
of  water  which  lies  in  this  parish,  and  said  to  have  contained 
about  twelve  or  fourteen  acres,  is  now  extended  to  a  noble 
lake  of  about  twenty-eight  acres,  which  appears  to  environ 
a  large  wood  on  its  west  side,  rendering  its  appearance  to 
the  house  grand  and  imposing.  The  rivulet  that  runs  on 
its  cast  side,  is  now  made  serpentine,  and  is  the  boundary 
to  the  park  on  the  west  and  north  sides,  being  about  a 
mile  in  length ;  the  declivity  on  the  hill,  on  the  northern 
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party  is  a  fine  lawn,  with  the  serpentioe  river  at  the  bottom 
of  it,  which  is  seen  at  one  view  from  the  grand  entrance  of 
the  house,  which  was  built  by  the  late  sir  John  Wodehouse, 
bart. ;  which  with  the  grounds  were  improved  by  the  late 
sir  Armine  Wodehouse,  who  died  in  1777»  his  son,  the 

firesent  sir  John,  was  created  a  peer  in  1797,  by  the  title  of 
ord  Wodehouse,  of  KimbeHey,  Norfolk.  The  ramily  of  the 
Wodehouse*s,  of  which  our  notices  must  be  brief,  have  long 
been  settled  in  this  county :  they  derive  their  descent,  with 
little  interruption,  through  a  succession  of  knights  from  the 
time  of  Henry  I.*  In  that  reign  sir  Constantine  Wodehouse 
married  Isabel,  daughter  and  heiress  of  the  Botetorts ;  their 
arms  are  thus  blazoned  in  old  English  verse,  as  are  the 
arms  of  all  the  matches  of  the  family  : — 

"  €ii$  ISotetotttt  \!iM  Uat»  im  tCenr  of  goDr, 
fl  l^ltsr  (lact,  engrattfH*  a  s||te (H  t|ar«  ol^.* 

John  Wodehouse  was  a  gentleman  of  the  privy  chamber  to 
Henry  IV.,  and  attended  his  son,  Henry  V.,  into  France. 
At  the  battle  of  Agincourt  he  so  much  distinguished  himself 
that  the  king  granted  him  an  augmentation  to  his  arms,  with 
leave  to  bear  as  a  motto, '  *  Agincourt"  Henry  ahM>  appointed 
him  steward  of  the  duchy  of  Lancaster  in  this  county,  with 
a  salary  of  10/.  per  annum.  In  Drayton's  Poems  he  is  called 
the  "youthful  knight,*'  because  he  should  have  taken  that 
honour  but  refused  it,  esteeming  it  to  be  a  superior  honour 
to  be  an  esquire  of  the  body  to  such  a  master,  which  place 
he  must  have  resigned  if  he  had  been  dubbed  knight ;  and 
having  lands  sufficient  in  value  to  be  knighted,  he  rather 
chose  to  pay  the  fine :  and  as  a  perpetual  augmentation  of 
honour  Henry  assigned  him  the  crest  of  a  hand  stretched 
from  a  cloud,  holding  a  club,  and  thb  motto,  *' Frappe 
Forte"  strike  strong,  or  rather,  beat  down  the  fort,  and 
the  savage  or  wild  man  f  holding  a  club,  which  was  the  an- 
cient crest  of  the  family,  was  now  omitted,  and  two  of  them 
placed  as  supporters  to  the  arms,  which  had  a  further  aug- 
mentation of  honour  added  to  the  shield,  viz.,  on  a  chevron, 

•  There  wm  a  family  of  tke  Wodehonset  of  Waxham,  which  moat  not  Iwcoiiftmoiled 
with  the  Kimberley  familj,  with  whom  they  differ  in  their  armorial  bearings,  &c. 

t  At  Kimberlcy  park  gate,  br  tlie  church,  aboat  ITTT,  waa  a  p«blie4ioaae,  called 
lirom  iAf  sign  Kimberley  Wild  Man.  It  waa  anciently  cnstomarv  for  aigna  of  thia  na- 
ture to  be  made  to  ahew  what  family  a npported  the  honae,  and  here  generally  lived 
the  hnntamnn. 
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Guiie  de  tang,  as  they  are  borne  to  this  day ;  the  ancient 
coat,  before  thb  addition,  being  only  tabUf  a  chevron,  Or^ 
between  three  cinque  foils,  ermine.     Henry  also  lavished 
many  other  and  more  substantial  favours  upon  him.     This 
John  Wodehouse,  according  to  Peacham,  was  one  of  the 
executors  to  Henry  IV. ;  he  was  also  executor  to  Henry  V., 
who  in  his  will  gave  him  a  gold  cup :  **  Item,  Legamus  Jo- 
hanni  Wodehouse,  armigero  unum  cyphum-auri,  '*  of  whom 
he  also  obtained  license  to  found  a  chantry  priest.    At  Kim- 
berley  are  shewn  a  pair  of  beads,   which  were  given  by 
queen  Catherine,  wife  of  Henry  V.,  to  the  wife  of  this  John ; 
they  are  all  very  large,  of  coral,  except  each  tenth  bead, 
which  is  of  wrought  gold,  there  being  seventy  in  all ;  there 
is  also  a  cross  of  gold  hanging  to  them,  which  in  f<imier 
days  was  used  in  devotion :  also  the  hilt  of  a  large  sword, 
adorned  with  silver,  and  a  long  knife  or  poignard,  of  the 
same  workmanship,  preserved  in  the  family,  and  are,  without 
doubt,  those  used  by  this  John  at  the  battle  of  Agincourt, 
the  form  and  make  of  them  being  of  that  date.     He  died 
At  Rydon,  in  1430 ;  his  will  is  dated  there  January  15th, 
bv  which  he  ordered  his  body  to  be  buried  in  the  lower 
chapel  of  the  ebamel  by  the  cathedral,  at  Norwich,  and  or- 
dered, **  that  after  mass  said  over  his  body  in  the  cathedral, 
they  should  carry  his  bier  into  the  chamel,  and  there  per- 
form such  services  for  him  as  he  has  enjoined  ;*'  for  which 
he  gave  the  principal  master,  or  custos  of  the  upper  charnel 
chapel,  6i.  8cf.,  and  two  small  silver  dishes,  gilt,  and  two 
salver  candlesticks ;  and  to  each  of  the  priests  of  the  char- 
nel, 3i,  4<l. ;  to  the  chaplain  of  the  lower  chamel  chapel,  in 
which  he  was  buried,  6$.  8cf.,  afterwards  this  chaplain  linecame 
his  chantry  priest,  and  snng  for  him  till  the  dissolution. 
The  pedigree  in  verse  gives  a  full  account  of  him,  and  says, 
in  a  note,  alluding  to  the  arms  and  supporters,  that  wild 
men  are  called  Wodehouses,    **  men  apparelled  like  wild 
men,  or  Wodehouses.*' — Hoi,  vol.  ii.  fol.  847.     Sir  Roger 
Wodehouse,  knight,  who  by  reason  of  hb  small  stature  was 
called  little  sir  Ro^r,  and  was  a  knight  of  the  carpet, 
endeavouring  by  kmdness  to  reform  the  actors  in  Kett's 
rebellion,  was  cruelly  treated  by  them,  and  cast  into  a 
ditch  of  one  Morrice*s,  of  Nether  Earlham,  by  Hellesdon 
bridge,  and  there  nearly  slain,  had  it  not  been  for  the 
courageous  conduct  of  his  servant,  who  could  not,  however. 
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prevent  his  being  made  prisoner  in  Surrey  house.     He  died 
in  1560. 

**  Of  Kett  aud  hU  comrades  who  were  about 
To  maim  him,  but's  man  £<lgerly*  the  stoat 
Him  rescued,  whilst  courageously  he  fought. 
This  servant's  valiant  act  and  loyalty e 
He  recompenced  with  forty  pounds  In  fee, 
Which  at  this  day  they  enjoy  and  still  inherit. 
And  to  the  house  stillkeep  thtir  honest  spirit. 
This  little  knight  flew  at  the  noblest  game — 
In  falconry  he  was  of  so  much  fame, 
That  the  good  Norfolk  duke  him  master  call. 
And  with  his  presence  often  grac'd  his  halll" 

Sir  Roger  Wodehouse  was  knighted  by  queen  Elizabeth, 
at  sir  Ed.  Clare's  house  at  Blickling,  1578,  The  queen,  on 
her  return  from  Norwich,  in  her  progress  to  Cambridge, 
favoured  him  with  her  presence,  and  lodged  at  Kimberley, 
Friday,  August  22nd,  1578.  There  is  still  in  the  possession 
of  the  family  a  noble  throne,  which  was  erected  for  the 
queen,  in  the  grand  hall  of  Kimberley ;  it  is  of  crimson  vel- 
vet, richly  embroidered  with  gold,  having  on  it  the  arms  of 
Wodehouse,  with  the  supporters,  &c.,  all  in  curious  work, 
on  the  top  are  the  same  arms  impaling  Corbet.  For  a  fur- 
ther account  of  this  ancient  and  noble  family,  we  must  refer 
our  readers  to  the  several  Peerages,  &c.  In  the  Gent,*9 
Mag.  for  August,  1792,  is  a  letter  from  William  Wodehouse, 
dated,  1600,  to  sir  Bassingham  Gawdy,  knight,  inviting 
him  to  the  celebration  of  a  servant^s  wedding.  For  a  further 
account  of  the  family  of  Wodehouse,  see  article  Wymondham. 

Here  are  the  manors  of  Kimberley  Hal],t  the  Prior  of 
Norwich's,  and  Botour  or  Botetourts. — Kimberley  common 
was  enclosed  as  far  back  as  the  year  1766. 

Kimberley  hall,  the  seat  of  lord  Wodehouse,  b  situate 
in  an  extensive  and  beautiful  park,  well  stocked  with  deer 
and  profusely  planted  with  a  number  of  venerable  oaks, 
which  form  fine  studies  for  an  artist.  The  house  was 
erected  by  the  late  sir  John  Wodehouse,  to  which  four  rooms, 
one  at  each  angle  of  the  house,  were  added  by  the  late  sir 
Armine  Wodehouse ;  it  is  built  of  brick  and  contains  many 
convenient  rooms,  a  spacious  library,  and  offices  detached. 
In  this  house  is  a  fine  portrait  ot  Vandyck,  painted    by 

•  The  last  of  this  man's  dcsccndanta  died  abont  1780,  and  the  estate  lay  at  Rnnhall. 
t  Tbi«  was  in  the  possession  of  Ilogh  de  Garnaeo,  a  Norman  of  the  period  of  Jokn. 
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himtelf  when  young :  also  a  pair  of  necklaces^  &c.  &c.  as 
mentioned  in  the  account  of  John  Wodehouse,  esq.  at  p. '^7 
of  this  work.  The  pleasure  ground  facing  the  greenhouse,  is 
prettily  arranged.  On  the  front  of  this  building  is  a  fine 
Judas  tree,  (Cerds  Siliqiuutrum),  and  the  hothouses,  &c., 
under  the  care  of  Mr.  Cooke,  are  worthy  observation. 

MARLINGFORD.  Six  miles.  The  Assumption  of  the 
Virgin  Mary.  P.  179.  Written  in  Domesday-Book,  Mar- 
thingefordam. — Was  given  to  Bury  abbey,  according  to  the 
reg^ters  of  that  monastery,  by  Syflead,  afiunous  virago, 
when  she  went  beyond  the  sea,  at  the  time  of  Edward  the 
Confessor.  Her  will  is  to  be  found  in  the  black  register  and 
in  the  sacrist*s  register,  both  of  which  have  been  preserved 
in  the  public  library  at  Cambridge.  The  church  has  a  square 
tower  with  three  belb.  There  was  a  guild  here  to  the 
patron  saint,  and  here  are  inscriptions  to  the  memory  of 
Colby,  Vincent,  Life,  &c. 

MORLEY.  Ten  miles.  St.  Botolph  and  St.  Peter.  P.  470. 
The  church  of  St.  Botolph  is  the  mother  church,  St.  Peter 
being  only  a  chapel  of  ease  belonging  to  it,  and  had  no  se- 
parate rector,  but  was  served  by  a  curate.  This  church  has 
a  nave,  chancel,  and  south  porch ;  a  large  tower  and  three 
bells.  The  chancel  was  fitted  up  and  adorned  by  sir  Thomas 
Ward,  rector  in  1480.  On  the  top  of  the  screens  on  the 
chancel  side,  was  an  old  drawing  of  Sir  Thomas,  with  his 
name  over  his  head ;  in  the  middle  was  represented  the  par- 
sonage house  with  the  word  rectoria  over  it ;  on  the  north 
side  was  the  church  of  St.  Botolph,  and  on  the  south  the 
church  of  St.  Peter ;  on  one  side  he  was  represented  in  a 
priest's  habit  giving  alms  to  the  poor,  on  the  other  in  a 
shepherd's  habit  looking  after  a  flock  of  sheep.  In  the  east 
window  he  was  represented  standing  in  a  rich  vestment, 
similar  to  that  in  which  he  served  at  the  altar,  over  which 
was  a  shield,  on  it  a  sceptre  and  a  crosier,  in  $alhfr,  and  the 
initials  of  his  name.  His  gravestone  lies  broken  upon  the 
chancel  floor.  At  the  door  of  the  nave  were  two  old  cofiin 
stones,  under  which  the  founders  were  interred ;  because 
the  stone  on  which  the  column  of  the  door  stands,  was  laid 
when  the  wall  was  built,  and  it  was  usual  for  the  founders 
to  reserve  places  for  their  own  interment  at  the  entrance  of 
the  edifices  which  they  built. 

The  Gregsons  had  an  ancient  seat  here,  which  is  the 
manor  house  of  Shadwell  orGockarellin  Morley  St.  Botolph, 
standing  about  half  a  mile  west  of  the  church ;  and  the  ad- 
vowson  of  Moriey  St.  Botolph,  with  the  chapel  of  St.  Peter 
annexed  belonging  to  the  said  manor.     Against  the  north 
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west  of  the  nave,  within  the  church,  is  a  nionumeiit  to  the  nie  • 
mory  of  the  Sedleys.  The  manor  house  of  Morley  hall,  an 
ancient  seat  of  the  Sedleys,  stands  about  half  a  mile  west  of 
the  chapel.  Ahout  1630  and  1676,  the  inhabitonts  of  St.  Pe- 
ter endeavoured  to  make  St  Botolph  and  St  Peter  separate 
parishes,  hut  they  lost  their  cause;  and  the^  were  decided  to 
be  consolidate((,  only  having  the  liberty  of^^teparwte  chapel- 
wardens,  and  have  since  had  separate  parish  officeia  and 
rates.  In  1762  Elizabeth  Browne  left,  payable  oat  of  an 
estate  in  Morlfy,8/.  yearly  towards  educating  poor  children, 
six  to  be  taken  from  St  Botolph*s  parish,  and  foar  from  St 
PeterV  Indosiire  act  at  Moiky  with  no  interior  boosd- 
ary,  1813.  For  an  account  of  Dr.  Francis  rector  of  this 
place,  see  our  bic^^raphy  for  the  city  of  Norwich. 

Sir  Edward  Howard,  knt  1512,  bequeaths  his  manor  of 
Morley  to  the  prior  and  convent  of  Hingham,  see  his  very 
curious  will,  Teitafnenia  Vetusta,  vol.  11,  p.  634,  in  which 
he  leaves  hb  two  bastards  to  the  kinff,  and  his  rope  of 
bowed  angels,  **  that  1  hang  my  great  whistle  by,  contain- 
ign  ccc  angels  to  Charles  Brandon.** 

RUNHALU  Twelve  miles.  All  Sainto.  P.  166.— The 
church  has  a  round  tower  with  three  bells — the  chancel  is 
in  mios.  Here  are  armorial  bearings  and  an  inscription  to 
the  Stoughtons*  In  1416,  Margaret,  widow  of  Sir  Robert 
de  Bemey,  who  was  buried  in  this  church  before  St.  Cathe- 
rine's altar,  gave  a  picture  of  that  saint,  la  1606,  Robert 
Tellis,  of  Salhouse,  who  was  buried  here,  gave  a  legacy  to 
repair  the  tower.  Here  are  the  ihanors  of  Popes  or  Popia» 
Wbitwell,  aad  Oambons  or  Uphall. 

WELBORN.  Nine  miles.  All  SainU.  P.  100.— The 
church  stfeple  is  round  and  has  three  beUs« — ^Indosiue  act, 

tail. 

WICKLEWOOD.  Ten  miles.  All  Sainto,  P.  672.— 
Wicklewood  had  at  one  time  two  churches, .  AU  Sainto  and 
St  Andrew's,  the  former  has  two  bells,  and  here  are  in- 
scriptions to  the  memory  of  Stone  and  Wright*  A  moiety 
of  Ail  Sainto  was  appropriated,  to  the  monks  of  Norwich* 
by  the  bishcn,  in  1226.  January.  2ajKU  1367,  the  bishop 
consolidated  St.  Andrew's  churdb  with  AU  Saints,  and  united 
them, both  to  the  almoner  s. office.  There  was  no  vicarage 
assigned  to  this  church  because  both  churches  were  in  one 
yard,  and  St.  Andrew's,  which  was  mudi  decayed,  was  soon 
after  demolished,  on  condition  that  the  vicar  should  find  a 
chaplain  in  All  Sainto  chnvch*  to  celebrate  for  the  parish- 
ioners  of  St.  Andrew's ;  and  therefore,  there  were  eighteen 
acres  of  ground  belonging  to  St  Aodww,  fwd  all  the  altarage 
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of  the  chyrch  added  to  the  vicarage.  In  1424,  the  bishop 
of  Norwich  dispensed  with  the  vicar  and  released  his  finding 
a  chaplain  as  aforesaid,  forevei'^  and  thus  the  whole  became 
one  vicarage.  King  Henry  VI.,  in  1440,  granted  a  market 
and  two  fairs  to  the  town  of  Wicklewood.  All  the  parishes 
of  this  hundred,  except  Honingham,  were  incorporated  by 
an  act  which  passed  in  the  sixteenth  Geo.  III.,  and  a  house 
of  industry  was  erected  in  this  parish  in  1776,  planned  and 
built  under  the  immediate  direction  and  patronage  of  the 
late  sir  Armine  Wodehouse,  hart.  The  concerns  of  the  poor 
are  managed  by  twenty-four  directors  and  twenty-four  acting 
guardians,  who  grant  relief  in  or  out  of  the  house  at  their 
discretion.  The  paupers  in  the  house  are  not  farmed^  and 
they  consist  principally  of  children.  Here  is  Ampners  or 
Almoners  Manor. — Inclosure  act,  1808. 

WRAMPLINGHAM.  Seven  miles.  St.  Peter  and  St. 
Panl.  P.  215.  Written  in  Domesday-book,  Wramplincham. 
The  tower  of  the  church  is  round  at  the  bottom  and  sexan- 
gular  at  the  top,  and  has  three  bells.  In  1470,  Avice  Stone, 
widow,  gave  legacies  for  new  roofing  the  church,  and  to 
make  a  new  window  on  the  south  side  of  the  rood  loft,  to 
find  a  light  before  the  image  of  St.  Erasmus,  and  to  the 
guild  of  St.  Peter  held  in  the  church.  The  chancel  of  this 
church  is  a  fine  building,  erected  by  sir  John  Canel,  rector, 
who  was  buried  in  it,  in  1448,  under  a  stone  now  robbed  of 
Hs  brasses,  but  which  has  the  impression  of  a  cup  and  a 
wafer  still  upon  it.  There  are  six  regular  windows  on  each 
side  this  chancel,  and  in  each  was  represented  one  of  the 
twelve  Apostles.  Here  are  the  manors  of  Little  Ellingham, 
and  Hills. 

Jonathan  Clapham,  rector  of  Wramplingham,  was  the 
author  of  **  The  Stone  smiting  the  Image  on  the  Foot,  a 
Sennon,*'  Lond.,  1651 ;  "  A  full  Discovery  and  Confutation 
of  the  wicked  and  damnable  Doctrines  of  the  Quakers,**  Lond. 
1656;  "A  short  and  full  Vindication  of  that  sweet  and 
comfortable  Ordinance  of  singing  of  Psalms,*'. Lond.,  1656; 
and  "  Christ's  Obedience  recommended,  a  Sermon,*'  1684. 

WYMONDHAM.  Nine  miles.  Virgin  Mary.  P.  4708. 
Commonly  called  Wyndham,  is  suppoMd  to  be  of  Soman 
origin,  the  name.  Win  mw^t  ham,  the  village  on  the  pleasant 
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inount,  is,  however,  Saxon. — ^Wymondham,  iDcluding  all  iU 
present  hamlets,  Stanfield  excepted,  was  one  manor  belonging 
to  the  Conqueror,  who  gave  it  with  others,  to  William  d*Al- 
bani,  to  he  held  by  the  service  of  butler  to  the  kings  of 
England  on  the  day  of  their  coronation,  on  which  accoiint 
he  was  called  pincerna  reyis.  Stantield  Hall  manor  belonged 
to  earl  >Yarren  in  the  Conqueror^s  time,  and  afterwards  to 
the  Bigods.  Salmon,  in  his  Roman  Stations,  p.  8.,  says, 
"on  the  north-east  side  of  Windham,  at  half-a-mile*s  dis- 
tance,  stands  what  is  left  of  a  small  ancient  building,  called 
Windham  Chappel.  The  foundation  is  a  bridge  of  three 
or  four  arches,  over  a  brook  running  north  and  south,  the 
chappel  east  and  west.  The  bridge  is  about  three  feet 
wider  than  the  chappel,  so  there  is  a  foot  way  over  by  the 
chappel  side  *  which  a  horse  too  may  go  upon  in  a  flood/* 
This  is  thought  to  have  been  the  cell  of  some  anchorite, 
who  lived  upon  the  alms  of  the  passengers.  Just  by  stood 
a  meeting-house  of  the  Quakers,  who  formerly  made  use 
of  the  old  chapel  till  it  became  ruinous.  This  is  called 
Westwade  chapel,  from  the  little  stream  over  which  it 
stood,  and  was  founded  by  William  d^Albani,  and  made  a 
cell  to  the  lazars  at  Burton,  who  placed  a  master  and  two 
or  three  brethren  to  dwell  here,  in  order  to  get  what  they 
could  of  the  passengers.  The  priory  or  abbey  of  Wymond- 
ham  was  founded  in  1130,  as  a  cell  belonging  to  St.  Alban*s, 
for  a  prior  and  twelve  Black  monks,  of  the  Benedictine  order, 
and  dedicated  to  St.  Mary  and  St.  Alban,  by  William  d*Al- 
bani,  butler  to  that  king,  for  his  own  and  wife's  soub,  and 
those  of  his  ancestors.  He  endowed  it  with  the  parish 
church  of  Wymondham,  and  all  the  tithes  and  revenues 
whatsoever  belonging  to  it ;  and  gave  his  manor-house,  with 
the  court  yard,  orchards,  alder  carr,  fisheries,  aad  moates 
round  the  house  and  court  yard,  and  also  the  mill  in  the 
court,  and  the  mill  called  Westwade,  with  thirty  acres  of 
pasture  by  it,  the  grove  called  Biskilmid  and  the  little  grove 
at  South  Wood,  &c,  ^c. ;  all  of  which  he  granted  to  the 
prior  and  convent  of  St.  Mary  at  Wymondham,  of  his  own 
foundation,  free  from  all  custom  and  secular  service.  After- 
wards, the  founder,  at  the  burial  of  his  wife  Maud,  daughter 
of  Roger  Bigot,  for  her  soul,  and  those  of  Henry  king  of 

•  The  eait  wnll  It  broken  down  and  the  konei  pxM  tbroogh  the  very  chapvl. 
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England,  and  Adeliza  his  wife,  and  their  ancestors,  ^c, 
coniirmed  all  Happisburgh,  whatsoever,  church  and  all» 
(except  Ansgot  the  chamberlain's  land,  and  a  hamlet  called 
Eccles),  and  this  he  did  because  it  was  of  her  inheritance ; 
and  he  gave  the  convent  possession  on  her  burial  day,  by 
delivering  them  a  cross  ofsilver  for  their  use,  in  which  were 
many  precious  relics,  as  pieces  of  the  wood  of  the  holy  cross, 
of  the  manger  our  Lord  la^  in,  of  the  holy  sepulchre ;  and 
also  his  gold  ring,  and  a  silver  cup  in  the  shape  of  a  sphere, 
of  excellent  workmanship,  in  which  to  keep  the  holy  eu- 
charist ;  all  which  he  offered  upon  the  aftar  by  the  hands  of 
bisliop  Ebrard,  just  at  the  end  of  the  litany ;  and  as  the 
bishop  was  g^ing  to  celebrate  mass  for  the  soul  of  Henry *8 
queen  at  the  same  time,  William  de  Cruciona,  or  Curson, 
gave  them  twenty  acres  of  land,  and  all  his  tithes  of  Stanfield 
in  WymondhamJ  Henry  I.  king  of  England,  the  foundation 
being  completed,  conhrmed  to  God  and  St.  Alban,  and  the 
church  of  St.  Mary  in  Wymondham,  all  the  giCts  of  William 
de  Albani  his  butler,  including  all  wrecks  in  that  part  of  the 
coast,  a  rent  of  two  thousand  eels  a  year,  &c.  ^c,  the  great 
wood  in  Wymondham  called  South  Wood,  and  the  meadow 
and  lands  before  the  church  doors,  that  the  monks  might  not 
be  molested  serving  God  in  the  church  by  the  noise  of  ])assen- 
gers ;  for  which  reason  also  he  obtained  the  king*s  license, 
and  changed  the  highway,  which  before  lay  close  by  the 
church,  and  turned  it  by  his  own  house.  Sec,  &c.  Thus  i( 
continued  until  1448,  when  Mr.  Weever  relates,  "  that  John 
VU.,  abbot  of  St.  Albans,  to  which  place  this  priory  was  a 
cell,  could  not  endure  a  certain  monk  of  the  house,  whom  he 
had  made  archdeacon,  and  whose  name  was  Stephen  London, 
because  he  would  tell  him  of  his  faults;  therefore,  to  be  rid 
of  his  admonishments,  he  persuaded  him  to  take  upon  him- 
self the  charge  of  the  priory  of  Wymondham,  which  he  did, 
and  being  a  worthy  man,  pleasing  both  his  flock  and  sir 
Andrew  Ogard,  knight,  bis  founder,  very  well,  which  more 
displeased  the  abbot,  who,  sending  to  discharge  him,  so  ef- 
fectually stirred  up  his  friends  at  Wymondham  in  his  favour, 
that  they  at  leng^  prevailed  on  pope  Nicholas  V.  to  erect 
Wymondham  priory  into  an  independent  abbey,  and  so  it 
continued  until  its  dissolution.  Wymondham  abbey  was  still, 
however,  the  scene  of  many  controversies  and  contests, 
respecting  patronage  and  other  matters.     Sir  Robert  de 
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Tateshale  being  patron,  and  hearing  that  the  abbot  of  St* 
Alban*8  designeid  to  put  in  a  claim  as  superior,  entered  the 
monastery,  shut  up  the  choir  doors  and  gates,  and  refused 
him  entrance,  alledging  that  John  de  Berkhamstead  had 
refused  to  deliver  him  the  usual  allowance,  that  is  to  say, 
four  loaves  and  four  flagons  of  ale  every  day,  whenever  he 
comes  to  his  manor  of  Wymondham,  which  the  said  abbot 
at  length  granted/* 

Henry  VII.  in  1545,  conferred  to  the  celebrated  earl  of 
Surrey  thb  valuable  abbey ;  who  generously  made  over  to 
his  friend  and  favourite  Clere,  all  his  right  in  the  manor  of 
Wymondham. — Nott^$  Life  of  Surrey •      At  the  dissolution 
it  appears  that  this  monastery  was  found  to  be  in  a  regular 
state,  there  being  no  crimes  laid  to  the  charge  of  the  abbot 
or  any  of  the  monks,  except  four.      In  1532,  Eligius,  or 
Elisha  Farrars,  D.  D.,  was  the  last  abbot  of  Wymondham; 
he  lies  buried  under  the  old  monument  in  the  south  wall 
within  the  altar  rails  in  Wymondham  church;   his  anus 
and  inscription  are  gone.     The  founder  of  the  monastery, 
at  the  foundation,  had  his  seat,  or  manor-house,  by  the 
stream  that  ruus  south  of  the  church,  all  which  he  gave  to 
the  monks,  who  inhabited  it  while  the  monastery  was  build- 
ing, the  earl  removing  his  seat  to  another  place  north-west 
of  the  church.      It  seems  he  pulled  down  the  old  parish 
church,  and  in  its  place  built  the  present  one  with  the  choir, 
which  is  now  in  ruins.     It  was  at  first  in  the  shape  of  a 
cross,  and  consisted  of  a  choir  or  chancel,  with  the  chapel 
of  our  Lady  on  the  north  side  of  it;  a  tower  at  the  west  end, 
beween  the  nave  and  the  chancel,  which  is  still  called  the 
Abbey  Tower,  a  nave,  north  and  south  aisles,  over  which, 
till  the  dissolution,  the  monks'  lodgings  were  joined  to 
the  south  side  of  the  church.    The  two  transepts,  or  cross 
chapels,  made  the  cross ;  that  on  the  north  side  was  the 
chapel  of  St.   Margaret,  and  that  on  the  south  side  the 
chapel  of  St.  Andrew  and  the  abbey  vestry.    The  monas- 
tery itself  was  a  large  square  court,  the  church  forming  its 
north  side,  and  the  high  wall  or  gable  now  standing  on  the 
east  side,  was  the  chapter-house.     When  it  was  demolished, 
the  south  aisle  of  the  church,  which  was  leaded,  was  de* 
molished  also;  but  the  king  gave  them* ground  out  of  the 
site,  to  build  the  present  south  aisle,  vis.,  eighty-nx  fed 
in  length-  and  twenty-eight  in  breadUi,  the  old  aisle  being 
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only  eleven  feet  broad.  In  the  thirty-fimt  of  Henry  VIII., 
the  parbhioners  and  inhabitants  of  the  town,  desirous  to 
save  their  noble  church  from  destruction,  petitioned  the 
king  to  have  the  following  parts  of  the  church,  which  was 
to  be  destroyed  by  the  late  act,  as  belonging  to  the  monas- 
tery granted  to  them,  they  paying  for  the  bells,  lead,  &c., 
according  to  their  value : — ''  First.  The  abbey  steeple  as  it 
stands,  with  the  bells  as  they  hang,  giving  weight  for  weight 
for  the  bells,  the  lead  being  twen^-one  feet  broad  and  as 
much  long ;  the  vestry  belonging  to  the  abbey ;  the  monks' 
lodgings  over  the  south  aisle  of  the  parish  church ;  the  chapel 
of  St.  Margaret  on  the  north  side  of  the  abbey  steeple ;  the 
choir ;  and  our  Lad  v*s  chapel ;  the  whole  chapel  of  arch- 
bishop Becket,  standing  in  the  midst  of  the  town,  with  two 
little  bells  there  hanging  to  give  warning  to  the  people  of 
every  chance  of  fire  or  other  sudden  business ;  the  whole 
beinff  seventeen  fodder  and  thirty-one  feet  of  lead,''  all  of 
which  the  inhabitants  paid  the  king  for,  at  the  rate  of  4tL 
the  fodder.  And  the  king  gave  them  the  timber-work  of  the 
roof  of  the  chapter-house  within  the  late  abbey,  with  such 
stone,  glass,  and  oM  windows  there  as  shall  be  fit  ^r  the 
building  of  the  new  aisle.  By  this  it  appears  that  the  tow- 
er and  belb  at  the  west  end,  the  nave,  north  aisle,  north 
porch  and  vestry  over  it,  with  the  land  on  the  north  side, 
now  the  present  churchyard,  at  that  time  solely  belonged  to 
the  parisn,  whose  good  intent,  (though  they  pcud  the  money), 
was  frustated  by  sergeant  Flowerdew,  who  stripped  the  souUi 
aisle  and  abbey  vestry,  and  all  the  lodgings,  the  town  vestry, 
and  part  of  the  abbey  steeple,  of  all  their  lead,  and  carried 
away  all  the  fireestone  from  the  south  cross  able,  the  chapel 
of  our  Lady,  and  the  choir,  (which  he  demolished  in  a  good 
Bseasure),  and  all  the  freestone  from  the  foundation  of 
a  wall  that  was  set  by  the  inhabitants  between  the  rest  of 
the  abbey  ground  and  the  ground  given  by  the  king  to 
enlarge  the  parish  church ;  and  thus,  the  choir  being  demo- 
liahed  and  tne  beauty  spoiled,  the  inhabitants  pullai  down 
the  rest  and  new-built  the  present  south  aisle.  But  thb  very 
thing  was,  in  a  measure,  tne  beginning  of  the  rebellion ;  for 
the  Ketts,  who  were  chiefly  concerned  in  the  purchase,  and 
were  very  desirous  of  saving  the  church,  being  at  that  time 
the  principal  inhabitants,  never  forgave  Flowerdew,  but 
endeavoured  to  do  him  and  hb  fiunily  all  the  pre|udioe 
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imaffinable  ever  ailer.  The  east  part  of  the  nave  was  now 
made  the  chancel,  the  repairs  of  which  the  impropriation 
bears;  and  in  1573,  queen  Elizabeth  allowed  the  inhabitants 
a  large  sum  to  repair  the  chancel,  and  at  that  time  the  three 
windows  and  wall  on  the  north  side  of  the  nave,  now  the 
chancel,  were  rebuilt,  and  these  letters,  R.  E.  (Re^a 
Elizabetha)  set  thereon. 

The  site  of  the  abbey  contained  thirty-three  acres ;  the 
old  wall,  at  the  west  end  of  the  tower,  was  part  of  the 
charnel-house,  which  with  Becket's  chapel,  the  abbey  steeple, 
St.  Margaret*s  chapel,  the  south  cross  aisle  and  vestry,  with 
St.  Mary*s  chapel,  were  granted  to  Connell  and  Pistor,  as 
conceaied  lands,  but  to  no  purpose,  the  inhabitants  shewing 
they  had  a  grant  of  them  already.  After,  the  inhabitants, 
by  agreement  with  the  prior  had  quitted  their  common  right 
in  the  choir,  and  had  the  nave  and  north  aisle  appropriated 
to  them  for  a  parish  church,  not  liking  to  have  other  bells 
for  their  parish  use,  but  those  in  the  abbey  steeple  belonging 
to  the  monks,  they  began  to  rabe  contributions,  with  con- 
sent of  the  lord  of  the  town,  to  erect  a  tower  at  the  west 
end  of  the  church ;  and  what  by  contributions,  and  legacies 
given  by  persons  that  died  here,  in  1410,  they  took  down  a 
porch  at  the  west  end  of  the  gable,  and  began  the  foundation 
of  the  noble  tower  which  is  now  standing,  it  being  no  less 
than  one  hundred  and  sixty-eight  feet  high.  Upon  this  the 
fnars  and  monks  indicted  the  townsmen  for  breaking  the 
porch  and  wall,  and  erecting  a  tower  and  three  bells,  and 
for  stopping  up  the  door  between  the  nave  and  chancel,  al- 
ledging  that  the  church  and  all  were  theirs,  and  that  the 
townsmen  ought  to  come  there  at  the  sound  of  the  abbey 
bells.  This  made  a  great  confusion,  which  lasted  about  a 
Year,  and  then,  Thomas,  archbishop  of  Canterbury  came 
hither  in  his  metropolitan  visitation,  and  settled  the  matter 
hetween  them ;  licensing  the  townsmen  to  build  their  tower 
and  hang  what  bells  they  pleased,  on  condition  that  they 
never  rang  them  to  disturb  the  monks,  that  is  to  say,  before 
six  in  the  morning,  nor  after  six  at  night,  it  being  their 
resting  time  ;  and  that  in  the  day-time  they  should  be  rung 
for  divine  service  or  the  dead  only,  unless  on  Christmas-day, 
Easter-day,  at  the  coming  of  the  kinff,  archbbhop,  bbhop, 
or  in  case  of  any  public  enemies,  theives,  fire,  or  robbery. 
Upon  this  sir  John  Clifton,  kuight,  set  about  the  work ;  and 
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with  the  assistance  of  many  benefjEtctors,  not  only  built  the 
tower,  but  the  top  part  of  the  whole  nave,  as  the  arms  cut 
on  the  outside  of  the  north  windows  shew  us.  The  tower 
was  sixty-six  years  before  it  was  finished  and  the  bells  hung.* 
The  present  state  of  the  Church, — The  tower  has  a  clock 
over  the  west  door,  and  five  large  bells.  The  organ,  the  cost 
of  which,  800/.,  was  the  gift  of  Mrs.  Fanner :  it  was  opened 
by  Mr.  afterwards  Dr.  Beckwith,  August  14th,  1793.  The 
interior  of  the  church  is  of  great  extent :  its  altar  piece  is 
ornamented  with  a  painting  of  ''  Chubby  Cherubs  ;*'  and  it 
contains  some  very  interesting  architectural  specimens  in 
its  arches,  and  in  the  capitals  of  its  pillars.  The  arches, 
particularly  in  the  nave,  are  similar  in  their  continued  de- 
corations of  grotesque  heads,  and  figures  of  whole-length 
angels  supporting  the  arches  of  the  roof.  Plates  of  the 
building  have  been  published  by  Buck  and  Armstrong  since 
whose  time  it  appears  but  little  altered.  We  may  add,  that 
mischievous  persons  have  much  undermined  the  fine  old 
Gothic  archway,  so  as  almost  to  threaten  its  demolition. — 
See  a  fine  etching  of  it  in  CotmaiCs  Antiquities  of  Norfolk. 
Here  are  interred,  in  the  middle  of  the  choir,  right  before 
the  altar,  William  d*Albini,  the  founder,  and  several  of  his 
sons.  Here  were  also  some  lines  to  the  memory  of  a  gen- 
tleman of  the  name  of  None,  who,  because  he  gave  nothing 
to  the  religious  of  this  house,  had  the  following  distich,  ac- 
cording to  Cambden,  in  his  "  Remains,'*  made  to  his  memory : 

**  Hie  Sitas  est  Nuttus  quia  NuUo  nullior  Iste 
£t  qnia  NvUus  erat,  de  Nnllo  nil  tibi  Christe." 

Weever,  fol.  811,  has  thus  Englished  it : — 

^*  Here  lyeth  None,  one  worse  than  none  for  ever  thought. 
And  because  None  of  none  to  thee  oh  Christ!  gives  noaght.'' 

Or,   suppose  thus  :   for  it  seems  an   allusion  to  Homer's 
Odyssey,  where  Ulysses  calls  himself  Oudeus,  or  no  man. — 


"  Here  No  Man  lies,  for  worse  than  none  is  he, 
Who  nothing  gives  the  church,  O  Christ,  nor  thee. 


» 


•  It  wu  flnt  a  priory,  subordinate  to  the  abbey  of  St.  Alban't,  to  wbich  the  priw 
of  Wymondham  was  to  pay  a  mark  of  silYcr  annually,  in  token  of  subjection ;  bat,  In 
1448,  it  was  ereeCed  into  an  independent  abbey  of  Benedictine  monlu.  The  chnrch 
was  orifinally  in  the  joint  use  of  the  monks  and  the  inhabitants  of  Wymondham ; 
the  former  entering  it  firom  their  monastery,  the  latter  from  the  common  street;  and 
tkns  it  remained  till  after  ISM,  when  it  was  agreed  to  divide  the  chnrch,  the  monka 
taking  the  east,  and  the  parishioners  the  west  part;  and  this  parochial  part  Is  almost 
Ou  wf  portion  of  the  boUding  which  now  remains.— See  Ta9tor*s  Motuutic^n. 
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Weever  also  tells  us  that  he  had  read  the  following  epitaph 
on  this  surname : — 

^  Hie  recobat  NmlhUf  noUo  de  ssocniiie  cretai, 
NmUuM  spad  Vivos,  Nulhu  appd  Superos." 

**  None  lieth  here,  of  lineage  Nmu  descended, 
Anumgst  Men  Nmu,  Nmu  'mongst  the  salnls  befrieoded.*' 

Much  like  that,  as  Cambden  says,  found  also  in  the  re^ster 
of  Wymondham,  for  pope  Lucius,  bom  at  Luca,  bishop 
of  Ostia,  and  pope  of  Rome,  who  died  at  Verona : — 

**  Lnca  dedit  Liuem  tibi  Lmei  Pontificstnm 
OflMi  Papstom  AoflNi.     Venma  mori 
Immo  VenmA  dedit  tibI  vere  vivere  Aoina 
RxiUnm  Caras,  0$Ha  Lmca  mori." 

In  1628,  sir  William  Knevet  was  buried  in  this  monastery 
church,  under  the  new  work  by  him,  before  the  high  altar 
of  the  choir  on  one  side  of  the  founder,  under  a  stone  of 
marble  inlaid  with  his  arms : — In  the  Te9tamenia  Vehuia, 
VOL.  II.  p.  647,  is  the  will  of  William  Knevit,  esq.,  who 
desires  to  be  buried  in'  the  parish  church  of  our  Ijudy,  of 
Wymopdham.— See  also  p.  635,  ibid.  On  the  left  of  the 
altar  in  the  wall,  is,  but  the  whitewash  has  destroyed 
all  its  sharpness  and  relief,  a  monument  said  to  have  bees 
erected  to  an  Albini ;  it  is  not  unlike  in  its  architecture  to 
what  we  now  call  Inigo  Jones*  Gothic.  At  the  west  end  of 
the  nave,  is  an  inscription  to  the  memory  of  the  Rev. 
John  Hendry,  who  died  March  12th,  1722,  aged  sixty-four, 
and  by  his  will  save  400/.  to  be  laid  out  in  the  purchase 
of  an  estate,  of  freehold  land  in  this  county,  to  be  settled 
on  trustees,  for  the  benefit  of  the  vicar  of  Wymondham,  for 
the  time  being,  for  ever,  conditionally,  that  he  preach  or 
cause  to  be  preached,  two  sermons  every  Lord*s-day  in  the 
church  for  ever ;  one  in  the  morning,  the  other  in  the  after- 
noon ;  upon  his  neglect  or  refusal,  the  profits  to  be  applied 
to  the  charity  school ;  he  gave  6/.  towards  conveying  the 
estate,  [and  also  13/.  10«.  per  annum  to  the  vicar,  out  of 
lands  called  Floras,  in  this  town,  for  preaching  a  sermon 
every  Frida^r  in  Lent;  he  left  his  estate  at  Crownthorpe. 
then  producing  about  16/.  per  annum,  to  the  charity  school 
at  Wymondham,  chargeable  with  60«.  yearly  to  be  paid  to 
the  ancientest  maids  in  Wymondham^  and  lOt.  a  year  to 
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the  poor  at  Crownthorpe,  for  ever.  He  gave  a  velvet  pall 
and  six  mourning  cloaks,  to  be  let  out  at  the  discretion  of 
the  vicar.  The  400/.  was  laid  out  in  1724,  for  a  freehold 
estate  in  Wicklewood,  which  was  settled  according  to  his 
will.  Here  are  also  inscriptions  to  the  memory  of  Black- 
bourn,  Le  Neve,  King,  Carver,  Kett,  Buxton,  Wright,  Hawys, 
the  Rev.  George  Taylor,  vicar,  &c.  &c. ;  and  on  a  mural 
monument  close  by  the  north  end  of  the  altar : — 

MS.  ''  Isaacd  Sayer,  A.  M.  Coll.  Oonv.  et  Caij.  Cantabr.  scholse 
Wymondhamensis  per  Annos  ix.  Moderatorts,  Pietate  Modestia  Mo- 
minqae  integritate  inter  Primos  Dumerandos  in  pueris  erudiendU  Se* 
dolitate  et  Solertia  plarinis  (dicam  omnibas)  anteferendas.  Obijt  xii. 
cal  Febr.  Anno  aetatis  zxxvi.  Chiisti  vera  m,dccxxi.  Maria  Uxor 
€^08  per  an  xiii.    Amoris  limal  ac  Doloris  hoc  Monamantom/'  P.  F. 

On  a  stone,  Cullyer,  arg.  a  club  erected,  in  pale  sable  t 

^  Qolcqaid  JosEPHi  Culter,  sibl  Tindicare  potoit,  Terra  labens 
hie  amplectitur,  Jovenia,  ape  exUnia,  ad  excolendas  Virtutes  quasi  de 
Indostria  Natane  compositi:  qnem  tamen  alto  ratio  perpetunmque 
Jodictum,  Don  corporis  Tcmperies,  esse  bonom  dedere;  Cai  ot  in 
pedestram,  se  recepit,  ad  Philosophiam,  delude  et  Theologiam  affec- 
tanti  viam,  Idaae  Ingeolo  sommas  calcanti  Difficaltates  mire  pro- 
ventom  est  in  msce  Stad^s  Interea  vix  dum  annum  vicesimnm  quintum 
emensus  de  repente  hinc  e  medio  excessit,  Jnii\j  die  27*<  Anno  1681 ; 
post  quam  Cantabrigiae  Oradum  MajesteriJ  in  Artibus  nee  immerito 
et  Coll.  Corp.  ChnstI,  ejnsdem  Acadeimae  sodalitinm  consequutus 
fuiaset,  vel  In  ipso  almse  matris  sinu  morions  primte,  natali  suae  redd! 
humo  expetivit.  Hie  etiam  sites  sunt  Exuviae  Josepbi  Gay,  praedicti 
Joaephi  Nepotis,  qui  Obiy  17**  Jan.  1711,  JEtatis  suae  20**^' 

Amonff  the  inscriptions  to  the  memory  of  the  Talbots,  is  the 
MlowiBg,  against  a  pillar  at  the  east  end  of  the  south  aisle : 

'^This,  in  memory  of  Ann  Talbot,  the  onlpr  daughter  of  I'bomaa 
Talbot,  of  Oonvil  ball,  esq.,  and  Jone  his  wife,  the  daughter  of  sir 
John  Mede,  of  Lofts,  in  Essex.  A  virgin,  whose  piet  j,  charity,  doty, 
and  curtesy,  was  exemplary  to  those  of  her  age ;  she  departed  thb 
life  the  6th  of  December,  1660,  and  of  her  age  twenty  years,  and  lies 
interred  near  her  father,  and  where  her  mother  designs  to  be  buried.'' 

With  the  arms  of  Le  Neve,  impaling  Brown,  is  inscribeff. 
Ester,  wife  of  Mr.  William  Le  Neve,  September  19,  1677, 
aged  twenty,  and  the  following : — 

^  Sleep  sacred  ashes,  let  us  only  prie. 
What  Treasures  in  you  did  invoNed  lie: 
A  Wife  so  younc,  and  yet  so  wise,  oh !  here's 
Wiadam  Example,  not  the  child  of  years,— 
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So  full  of  BosineM,  mod  so  pioiis,  well — 
Devotion  dwells  not  always  in  a  Cell ; 
So  free,  so  innocent,  so  good,  so  kind, 
All  morel  vertnes  were  in  thee  combined. 
And  with  thee  took  their  Flight  into  the  Skie, 
Joyn  Forces,  and  make  ap  one  Galaxy. 
So  Tarious  Onms,  dissolving  in  one  fire,         ^ 
Together  in  one  Fragrant  Fume  e3q>ire."      ' 

On  the  first  norUi  pillar  of  the  church  is  the  dedication 
stone,  with  the  word  ffHt^Vi^f  in  a  cypher.  On  an  ancient 
font,  are  emblems  of  the  four  Erangelists,  of  the  Holy 
Trinity,  and  of  the  Sacrament,  and  a  shield  with  three 
crowns ;  and  round  the  steps  is  an  inscription,  now  illegible: 
it  has  suffered  severely  from  time  and  whitewash.  The 
cover  of  the  font  is  of  modern  construction ;  gaily  painted 
and  gilt,  and  surmounted  with  the  figure  of  a  pelican  feeding 
her  young  with  her  blood.  Here  is  a  sacramental  chalice 
of  very  ancient  date.  The  pulpit  was  newW  erected  in  1824. 
There  was  a  chapel,  as  the  fine  roof  and  pUeina  declare, 
but  to  what  saint  it  was  dedicated  js  uncertain,  the  name 
Maria,  is  on  the  roof.  Here  was  also  the  old  vestry,  erected 
in  1674 :  over  the  door  was  an  old  painting  on  the  wall, 
representing  naked  people  in  a  boat,  in  great  danger,  and 
several  others  suffering,  "  for  righteousness  sake."  On  the 
right  hand  and  on  the  left  were  represented  devils,  some 
offering  a  can  of  drink,  others  a  purse  of  money,  and  en- 
couraging sinners  to  their  own  destruction.  The  new  vestry 
is  at  the  west  end  of  the  south  aisle,  in  which  the  archdea- 
con's court  is  held  ;  in  the  midst  is  an  altar-tomb,  with  the 
arms,  crest,  and  inscription  to  the  family  %f  Hawys.  Be- 
fore the  vestry  was  maae,  in  this  place  stood  the  table  on 
which  was  paid  the  weekly  collections  to  the  poor,  and  af- 
terwards this  tomb  supplied  the  place.  In  the  nave  hangs 
a  noble  branch  chandelier,  given  by  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Hendry, 
and  it  is  the  custom  to  light  the  candles  placed  in  it,  on  the 
afternoon  of  Christmas-day. 

Free  School.  The  lands  and  tenements  belonging  to  the 
guilds  of  Watlefield  or  brotherhood  of  St.  Thomas  4  Becket,* 
kept  at  his  altar  in  Wymondham  church,  and  sometimes 
in  his  chapel  in  the  middle  of  the  town,  and  hence  fre- 
quently called  Middi,eton*s  guild,   remained  for  the  most 

— ""^ —  '       '   '  m 

•  Near  the  church  is  a  spring,  called  at  this  day  Beckd's  Well. 
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|Nurt  in  the  crown ;  till  queen  Elizabeth,  in  the  second 
year  of  her  reign,  anno  1659,  upon  the  humble  suit  of  the 
inhabitants,  gave  them  to  the  town  and  settled  them  on 
feoffees,  they  being  then  of  the  yearly  value  of  40/.  towards 
maintaining  a  school  in  St.  Thomas  i  Becket*s  chapel,  and 
other  godly  uses  in  the  said  town,  as  repairing  the  church, 
&c, ;  but  the  feoffees  being  negligent,  and  the  chapel  or 
school  stripped  of  the  lead,  and  in  decay  for  want  of  co- 
vering, they  neither  kept  the  school  nor  repaired  the  church, 
but  employed  the  money  to  other  uses;  upon  which,  a 
coinplaint  being  lodged  with  the  privy  council,  1570,  the 
feoffees  were  called  to  an  account,  and  the  lands  settled  to 
maintain  a  schoolmaster,  and  repair  the  church.  Imme- 
diately after,  the  chapel  was  tiled,  and  the  schoolmaster 
had  a  salary  always  allowed  him  out  of  the  lands,  which  is 
20/.  per  annum,  and  a  dwelling-house  for  the  master,  given 
since  the  restoration  by  Mr.  Christopher  Deye.  This  chapel 
is  now  the  school-house,  and  was  dedicated  to  the  Virgin 
Mary  and  St.  Thomas  k  Becket,  archbishop  of  Canterbury. 
It  was  founded  by  William  d'Albani,  son  of  the  founder  of 
the  monastery,  and  was  well  endowed  ;  Edward  I.,  in  1292, 
confirming  all  donations  made  to  it.  The  master  of  the 
school  is  elected  by  the  majority  of  the  feoffees.  In  1574, 
Matthew  Parker,  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  gave  this  town 
a  scholarship  to  his  college,  called  Corpus  Crhisti  or  Bennett 
college,  in  Camb. ;  the  scholar  to  be  chosen  out  of  this 
school,  and  bom  in  this  town,  and  must  have  continued  at 
school  here  two  years,  without  intermission,  and  must  also 
be  fifteen  years  old.*  In  1567,  the  said  archbishop  gave  a 
sermon  to  this  town,  to  be  preached  yearly  on  the  Monday 
in  Rogation-week  ;  for  which  he  settl^  Qs.  Sd,  a  year  to  be 
paid  the  preacher  out  of  his  manor  and  farm  at  Hethel :  it 

•  Tbry  wer«  to  b«  Dominated  by  John  Parker,  etq.,  aoo  of  the  archbishop,  dariog 
his  life ;  and,  alter  hi*  decease,  to  be  choaeu  out  of  the  laid  icboola  by  the  matter  and 
fellowi  of  the  college,  *'  all  which  tayd  schollers  shall  and  most  at  the  time  of  their 
election,  be  so  entered  into  the  skyle  of  songe,  as  that  they  shall,  at  the  fyrste  sight, 
»aife  and  syne  playne  songe ;  and  that  they  shall  be  the  best  and  aptest  schollers,  well 
loslnicted  in  the  grammar;  and,  if  it  may  be,  sach  as  can  make  a  vearse.  Bat  if 
there  be  none  properly  qaallfted  lu  that  school,  when  the  vacancy  is,  then  the  college 
may  choose  out  of  any  other  school  of  the  county  for  that  tnrn  only :  and  within 
thirty  days  after  every  vacancy,  toey  sh4ll  certify  such  vacancy  to  each  schoolmaster, 
and  the  scholarship  most  be  filled  in  two  months'  time,  and  the  scholars  most  not  be 
absent  fhun  college  above  a  month  in  a  year ;  unless  they  be  sent  out  on  the  college 
basincss,  or  be  sick,  ami  in  such  cases  they  shall  have  their  allowance  of  Ittf.  a  week 

Mr  thdr  comim0HAt  as  if  resident ;  ami  chambers  were  assigned  at  their  foondation, 

or  evtr  to  belong  to  their  scholarships." 
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is  to  be  preached  either  by  the  master  or  one  of  the  feUows 
of  the  said  college.  Over  the  sdiool-house  door  was  thb 
inscription : — 

<<  And  Dni,  16S6, 

Mdsamm  Mdes  Wymoodhamenset 

Ne  Palsmte  fores 

Sint  tecta  Silentia  MusU." 

The  candidate  for  the  mastenihip  of  Wjmondham  free 
school  must  have  taken  a  degree  at  one  of  our  universities, 
and  he  is  elected  by  the  majority  of  the  feoffees.  The  school 
remained  void  for  some  time,  until  the  year  1825,  when  a 
master  was  at  length  appointed.  Near  it  was  the  scene 
at  one  time  of  Kett's  rebellion ;  an  opportunity  offering  in 
the  confusion  of  the  6th  of  July,  the  translation  of  bishop 
Becket,  at  which  time  there  were  grand  interiudes  for  a  day 
and  a  night  at  least.  Besides  Uie  free  school,  here  is  a 
Sunday  school  established  upon  the  Lancastrian  plan. 

The  town  of  Wymondham  is  divided  into  several  divisions, 
viz.  Middleton  or  Marketsted,  Damgate,  Chapel-gate,  Vi- 
car*s  Street,  Towngreen,  and  Cakewick,  all  of  which  are  in 
the  insoken,  or  in  the  town.  The  hamlets  in  the  outsoken, 
are  Downham  to  the  north  of  the  town,  Stanfield  east, 
and  Silfield,  Watlefield,*  Spooner  row,  Suttcm,  Norton, 
and  Brawick,  on  the  south-east  and  north-west.  Wymond- 
ham was  famous  for  the  manufacture  of  turnery  ware ;  but 
the  town  is  now  nearly  occupied  by  weavers. 

In  1209,  king  John  first  granted  a  market  to  be  held  as 
it  is  now  on  Fridays,  and  a  fair  on  St.  Catherine's  dav, 
November  26th,  which  is  now  altered  to  February  12tn. 
Another  fair  was  granted  to  be  held  here  on  the  day  de- 
dicated to  St.  Philip  and  St.  James,  May  1st,  which  is  now 
altered  to  May  16th ;  and  the  other  fair,  which  was  granted 
to  be  held  on  that  da^,  the  day  before,  and  the  day  after  the 
Nativity  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  September  8th,  is  now  kept 
on  September  29th. 

On  June  ilth,  1615,  thb  town  was  damaged  by  fire,  to 
the  amount  of  above  40,000/.  there  being  above  three  hun- 
dred dwelling-houses  consumed.  It  was  set  on  fire  purposely, 
as  appears  by  the  original  confession  of  one  Margaret  Bix, 
alias  Eivyn,  then  under  sentence  of  death,  made  before  the 

•  In  Croi$srove$  New*  for  1738,  U  mentioned  "Um  raoeeowrM  at  WtUeStld." 
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under-sheriff,  &c, ;  in  which  she  acknowledges  she  was  privy 
to  the  fact,  and  that  it  was  committed  by  Ellen  Pendleton, 
who  was  also  under  condemnation  for  it ;  and  that  the  said 
Ellen  lighted  a  match,  and  she  placed  it  in  the  stable  where 
the  fire  first  began.  William  Plodder,  concerned  in  this 
crime,  was  not  condemned ;  but  his  brother  John,  and  others, 
were.  It  appears  that  they  were  Scots,  but  went  under  the 
names  of  Egyptians,  all  but  Bix,  whom  they  promised  to 
carry  with  them  into  their  own  country  and  maintain  well, 
and  procure  a  pardon  from  the  pope  for  committing  the 
fact.  Neville,  in  his  ''Norfolk  Furies  and  their  Foil," 
says,  "Wyndham  was  burnt  by  villanny,  on  a  Sunday 
morning,  while  the  people  were  at  church,  in  the  year  1615.'' 
In  1631,  the  city  of  Norwich  raised  103/.  5#.  Id.  for  the 
relief  of  the  poor  inhabitants  of  Wymondham,  then  visited 
with  the  plague. 

The  flourishing  family  of  the  Windhams  had  their  name 
from  this  town,  of  which  William  db  Wimundham,  was 
in  1293,  overseer  of  the  silver  mines  in  Devonshire,^  and 
had  offices  in  the  Exchequer.  He  was  a  great  chemist,  and 
by  his  art  refined  in  this  year  two  hundred  and  seventy 
pounds  of  fine  silver  out  of  the  lead  ore,  which  king  Ed- 
ward I.  gave  for  a  portion  with  his  daughter  Eleanor  to  the. 
count  de  Barr ;  in  the  next  year  there  were  five  hundred  and 
twentv-one  pounds  of  silver  sent  to  London  and  coined ; 
and  the  following  year,  when  the  Derbyshire  miners  were 
sent  lo  help  the  Devonian,  Mr.  Wymondham  sent  seven 
hundred  pounds  of  silver  to  the  mint.  Edmund  Windham; 
whose  grandmother  was  daughter  to  John  Howard,  duke  of 
Norfolk,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.,  struck  Mr.  Clere,  a 
gentleman  of  hb  own  country,  in  the  king*t  temnii-eourt. 
For  this  he  was  arraigned  in  the  great  hall  at  Greenwich, 
and  had  judgment  to  lose  his  rigki  hand.  He  desired  that 
the  king,  of  his  mercy,  would  be  pleased  to  take  hb  left  hand, 
and  spare  his  right,  **  for  therewith,*'  said  he,  **  I  may  be 
hereafter  able  to  do  his  mce  service.**  The  king,  being  in- 
foimed  thereof,  granted  him  full  pardon.  He  maile  his 
promise  good,  (to  Edward  VI.,  by  whom  he  was  knighted ,S 
by  endeavouring  to  suppress  Kett*s  rebellion  in  this  county, 
till  at  last  it  proved  a  task  above  his  strength  to  perform. — 
Anghrum  Speculmm. 

The  KsTTS,  tanners,  (an  account  of  whose  rebellion  may 
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be  seen  under  the  head  Thorp,  although  Wymondham  was 
often  their  scene  of  action,)  were  natives  of  this  place.  Wil- 
liam Kett,  the  brother  of  the  principal  rebel,  was  hung  upon 
the  steeple  or  tower  of  Wymondham  church. 

In  1622,  upon  a  commission  of  charitable  uses  concerning 
the  town  lands,  it  appeared  that  Edward  VI.  granted  unto 
sir  Thomas  and  sir  William  Wodehouse,  knights,  the  mes- 
suage called  the  guildhall,  with  eleven  acres  of  land,  which 
belonged  to  Carpus  Christi  gild  in  Wymondham,  to  be  held 
in  free  soccage  of  Elast  Greenwich  manor,  who,  in  1649, 
enfeoffed  them  in  divers  feoffees  to  the  use  of  the  town.  In 
1594,  Robert  Ringwood,  feoffee,  surrendered  all  the  lands 
and  tenements  called  the  town  lands,  lately  belonging  to  St 
Peter's  gild,  "  for  the  fynding  a  learned  maister  to  teach 
within  the  seyd  towne."  '  In  1604,  Thomas  Plommer,  feoflfee, 
surrendered  two  messuages,  viz.  the  old  and  new  gildhalls, 
to  the  same  uses.  There  were  about  ninety  acres  of  land 
and  eight  or  ten  tenements,  then  let  at  about  50/.  a  year. 

Wymondham,  al  one  time,  was  rather  a  gay  place ;  balls 
and  concerts  were  held  here  about  the  year  1749,  and  later. 
The  market  cross  is  old,  without  being  venerable ;  and  near 
it  is  held  the  com  market. 

In  Wymondham  are  the  manors  of  Cromwell,  Grishagfa, 
Rusteyn,  Stanfield,  Gonville,  Stalworthys,*  Burfield  and 
Nothes,  Wymondham  Reginae,  or  the  Abbot's  Manor,  Chos- 
sels,  Palgraves  or  Hethersett,  Downham  Hall,  Brockdish, 
Springwell  or  Findem,  and  Thuxton  and  Beauchamps.  In 
what  are  called  the  Abbey  lands,  coins,  tokens,  and  small 
two-handled  vessels  have  been  dug  up,  and  a  ring.  BlomefieM 
says,  *«  the  town  pays  yearly  carvage  to  the  high-altar  of 
Norwich  cathedral,  by  the  hands  of  the  vicar,  eveiy  Whit- 
sun-week,  28.  Irf."  The  country  about  Wymondham,  in- 
cluding all  Forehoe  hundred,  is  a  rich  clay ;  the  whole  is 
inclosed  land,  and  abounds  with  timber. — Inclosure  act,  1^806. 

Wymondham  bridewell  was  erected  on  the  plan  recom- 
mended by  Mr.  Howard,  in  1787 ;  but,  on  the  removal  of  the 
prisoners  to  the  new  county  gaol,  it  was  ordered  to  be  let  or 
sold.  Here  are  three  dissenting  chapels,  for  Independents, 
Baptists,  and  Methodists,  besides  the  Quakers'  meeting. 


•  The  Rev.  Mr.  Taylor,  vicar  of  this  place  in  1701,  in  hb  accoaot  of  thia  towBt 
•aya, «  Uiat  the  cnttom  is,  that  every  tenant  that  do  not  pay  bis  qoit  rent  on  the  ooart 
day,  before  dinner,  forfeitt  id.  to  be  added  to  every  ihifling  that  he  paya." 
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Richard  Crashfield,  of  Wyndhain,  was  burnt  at  Norwich, 
being  condemned  by  the  chancellor,  in  the  time  of  queen 
Mary ;  also  Frances  Knight  alias  Kett. 

Bishop  Wakering,  in  1400,  passing  through  Wyndham, 
and  observing  the  bells  did  not  ring  for  him,  was  so  angry, 
that  he  interdicted  the  whole  town  for  not  shewing  him 
episcopal  respect.  The  principal  townsmen  and  chaplains 
were  obliged  to  wait  on  him  at  Norwich,  for  relief,  which  he 
granted  on  their  doing  penance,  July  12th,  1419 ;  yet  his 
biographer  says,  ''  he  was  pious,  affable,'*  ^c.  &c. 

Died,  aged  one  hundred  and  four  years,  Mr.  John  Brown, 
carpenter,  of  this  place ;  he  retained  his  faculties  till  about 
a  week  of  his  death,  and  often  walked  twenty  miles  a  day. 

Near  Wymondham  is  Burford  hall,  the  residence  of  Mrs. 
Burroughs. 

Slat^eld  Hall  is  the  seat  of  the  Rev.  George  Preston. 
The  manor  of  Stantield  belonged  to  earl  Warren  in  the  Con- 
queror's time ;  and  afterwards  to  the  Bigots,  the  Curzons, 
^kc*  In  1564,  it  belonged  to  the  Fiowerdews.  Edward 
Flowerdew,  of  the  Inner  Temple,  gent.,  purchased  all  the 
furniture  of  the  Appleyards,  his  predecessor,  of  Stanfield 
hall,  in  order  to  come  and  dwell  there.  He  was  a  sergeant 
at  law,  in  1580,  and  baron  of  the  Exchequer  in  1584 ;  he 
died  in  1599.  '<Iu  1546,*'  Blomeiield  says,  "sir  John 
Robsart,  knight,  and  dame  Elizabeth  his  wife,  resided  in 
Stantield  hall,"  (manor  he  probably  meant).  Their  daughter 
is  the  Amy  in  Kenilworth,  a  novel  by  the  author  of  Wa- 
verly. — For  a  further  account  of  this  lady,  see  article 
Syderstone.  In  1642,  the  estate  was  purchased  by  sir 
Thomas  Richardson,  who  became  lord  chief  justice  of  the 
Common  Pleas,  and  baron  of  Cramond,  in  Scotland. — See 
article  Honingham.  In  1735,  William  Jermyn,  of  Bayfield, 
in  this  county,  married  the  honourable  Miss  E.  Richardson, 
the  only  surviving  sister  of  the  late  lord  Cramond,  and  be- 
came possessor  of  the  estate.  After  the  death  of  his  wife, 
he  married  a  second  time,  Frances,  daughter  of  Jacob  Pres- 
ton, esq.,  of  Beeston  St.  LAwrence ;  and,  dying  without 
issue  by  either  of  his  wives,  the  estate  fell  to  the  Prestons 
of  Beeston ;  of  which  family  the  present  proprietor  is  the 

•  SUnfield  ball  Dmnor,  in  Laundlich  handred,  ww  franted^  lu  1940,  by  the  prior 
of  Wymondbam,  to  sir  Richard  Cureoa,  to  have  a  chapel  and  chaplain  to  his  boose 
at  StanAeld.^Vlde  NeaU. 
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representative.  The  common  ancestor  of  the  Prestons  ci 
Norfolk,  who  lived  iu  the  reign  of  Charles  I.,  and  shewed 
great  attachment  to  the  person  of  that  monarch »  even  to 
hb  death,  lies  buried  at  Buckenham,  in  this  county.  The 
family  has  resided  for  several  generations  at  Beeston,  and 
a  member  of  it  received  from  king  William  the  honoor  of 
knighthood.  The  present  owner  of  Stanfield  hall,  has 
preserved,  in  a  most  judicious  manner,  the  peculiar  character 
of  the  architecture  of  Elizabeth  in  his  additions ;  the  porch 
at  the  entrance  exhibits  the  arms  of  the  family  ;  the  laige 
windows  divided  by  mullions,  and  the  clustered  chimneys, 
with  the  spiral  ornaments  to  the  gables,  give  a  correct  rt* 
presentation  of  the  architecture  of  that  period*  The  view 
of  this  place,  in  Neales*8  beautiful  ''Views  of  Gentlemen^s 
Seats,*'  represents  an  east  south-east  view  of  the  building* 
The  interior  contains  various  specimens  of  architecture, 
from  the  plain  groined,  to  the  most  florid  style ;  the  whole 
of  which  IS  executed  in  composition,  imitative  of  stone,  and 
was  the  work  of  Mr.  Wilkin  of  Norwich.  The  house  is 
surrounded  by  a  moat,  and  stands  in  the  midst  of  a  cbeerfbl 
and  well  sheltered  lawn ;  the  situation  is  oonsideied  the 
highest  in  this  county. 

The  Rev.  James  Bbnth am,  M.  A.,  F.  A.  S.,  prebendary 
of  Ely,  &c.f  and  author  of  "The  History  and  Antiquities 
of  Ely  cathedral,"  was,  in  1767,  vicar  of  thia  place :  he 
died  in  1794,  aged  eighty-five. 

The  Rev.  William  Papillon,  M.  A.,  vicar  of  Wymond- 
ham,  is  the  translator  of  "  The  sacred  Meditationa  of  John 
Gerhard,"  Norwich,  1801. 

John  Cullybr,  of  Wymoodham,  is  the  author  of  **Tbt 
Gentleman's  and  Farmer's  Assistant,"  London,  1708 ;  and 
''Tables  for  the  Use  of  Gentlemen,  Farmers,  Corn  l^rchants. 
Millers,  Thatchers,  and  others,"  12mo.  Norwich,  1803. 
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In  the  grand  national  record  made  by  tbe  Conqueror,  and 
called  by  him  Domesday-book,  this  hundred  and  half  was 
written  Frednebruge,  or  Fredebruge,  and  comprehends 
what  is  now  called  Freebridge  Lynn  hundred,  and  Free- 
bridge  Marshland  half  hundred.  It  is  supposed  to  have 
taken  its  name  from  the  bridge  that  crosses  the  Ouse,  at 
St.  German's,  which  was  at  that  time,  according  to  Dug- 
dale,  twelve  perches,  or  one  hundred  and  ninety-eight  feet 
over.  The  hundred  court  was  anciently  held  at  Flitcham- 
burgh,  at  which  place  there  is  a  remarkable  hill  or  tumulus, 
surrounded  with  a  ditch,  in  the  form  of  a  square,  where  it 
is  said  the  business  of  the  hundred  was  done.*  Freebridge 
hundred  and  half  is  situate  at  the  W.  extremity  of  the 
county  of  Norfolk,  and  bounded  by  Lynn  channel  and  the 
Wash  on  the  N.  W.;  by  part  of  Lincolnshire  and  Cam- 
bridgeshire on  the  W. ;  by  the  hundreds  of  Clackclose  and 
South  Greenhoe  on  the  S. ;  by  Launditch  and  Gallow  hun- 
dreds on  the  E. ;  and  Smithdon  on  the  N.  The  extent  from 
Massingham  on  the  £.,  to  Wisbeach  river  on  the  W., 
may  be  about  twenty-two  miles;  and  the  breadth,  from 
Pentney  abbey  to  Dersingham,  eleven  miles  and  a  half. 
The  whole  of  this  hundred  and  half  constitutes  the  deanery 
of  Lynn,  and  is  in  the  archdeaconry  and  diocese  of  Nor- 
wich, excepting  Emneth,  which  belongs  to  the  bishopric  of 
Ely,  and  contains  forty-nine  parishes.  Besides  the  Ouse, 
there  are  several  rivulets,  of  less  note,  which  influx  them- 
selves with  the  sea,  at  or  near  Lynn.  A  small  brook  rises 
and  passes  into  the  Lynn  channel  in  Dersingham  parish. 
By  Flitcham,  Hillington,  Castle  Rising,  and  Babingby,  a 

*  Tbe  autom  of  holdiag  coorto  on  a  hill*  vnder  a  tree,  or  In  a  bootti  erected  pr0 
tempore t  Mcmi  to  have  been  first  establiabed  by  tbe  Sazont  in  EDgUnd.  Justiciar le 
iiimermmtes,  Jtutiet*  ia  Et r«,  were  institated,  according  to  Cunden.  io  tbt  rciga  of 
Henry  II.,  wboM  bosineM  ft  was  to  decide  micb  caoaei  aa  were  too  bigb  for  tbe  coonty 
«o«rts;  fbr  wblcb  pvrpoae  tbey  were  tent  by  commiidon  into  tbe  dHTerent  conntfet. 
JMtieca  of  tbe  Forest,  sent  to  determine  offences  conunitted  In  tbe  klac's  foreaU;  and 
tbeir  coart  was  called  "Tbe  Jostice  Seat  of  tbe  Forest."    Tbe  bandred  conrt  was  af* 


bcld  under  an  oak  tree,  at  Oaywood,  near  Lynn;  and  till  aboat  1710,  was 
also  beM  at  a  tree,  called  Fitton  Oak,  ia  tbt  manor  of  fltton,  and  parish  of  WIggca- 
kail  SC  German's,  Tbomas  Howard,  elgbth  doke  of  Norfolk,  being  (ben  lord. 
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considerable  stream  runs  into  the  same  chaonel  oear  Wol- 
terton.  This  river  is  wd  to  have  been  navigable  for  large 
vessels  up  to  Castle  Rising;  and  sir  H.  Spelman  calls  it  '*a 
famous  port.'*  Another  rivulet  rises  in  the  village  of  Grim- 
stone,  and  meandering  by  Leziate,  Bawsey,  South  Wootton, 
and  Gaywood,  passes  into  the  Ouse  close  to  the  town  of 
Lynn.  The  river  Nar,  by  some  called  the  Setch,  Sandring- 
ham,  and  Lynn  Flu,  springs  out  of  Lauuditch  hundred,  and 
running  by  Castle  Acre,  Pentney,  Setch,  &c.,  throws  its 
contents  into  the  Ouse  at  the  south  or  upper  part  of  Lynn ; 
as  does  also  a  tributary  stream  which  flows  from  the  parish 
of  Gayton  Thorp,  winding  its  course  through  Middleton, 
Mintlyn,  &c.  The  Lenn,  or  Nare,  is  a  narrow  but  in  some 
places  a  deep  and  rapid  river,  and  navigable  a  g^ood  way 
mto  the  country,  but  has  no  very  beautiful  or  striking 
scenery  any  where  upon  its  banks,  except  about  Castle  Aoe. 
— For  a  further  account  of  the  Ouse,  see  Lynn.  A  dreary 
tract  of  marsh  accompanies  these  united  rivers  in  Norfolk ; 
nor  does  the  country  much  improve  afterwards,  but  the  chan- 
nel becomes  very  considerable,  and  the  exit  of  these  rivers 
is  splendid,  where  the  flourishing  port  and  great  trade  of 
Lynn  present  a  crowd  of  vessels. 

This  hundred,  as  well  as  Smithdon,  is  delightfully  situated 
on  the  verge  of  the  Lynn  channel,  forming  with  the  coast 
of  Lincolnshire  the  appearance  of  an  amphitheatre  round 
the  wash  or  bay,  called  Metaris  ^stuarium.  The  na- 
vigation of  Lynn  channel  is  rendered  extremely  diflicult 
and  perilous,  on  account  of  the  different  shifting  of  the 
sands  in  the  mouth  of  the  harbour,  which  has  proved  fatal 
to  many  vessels.  Notwithstanding  the  difficulty  and  danger 
of  this  navigation,  the  imports  to  Lynn  are  immense;  from 
which  port,  and  the  river  Ouse,  the  inland  communication 
with  the  counties  of  Norfolk,  Suffolk,  Cambridge,  Hun- 
tingdon, Bedford,  and  Northampton,  conveys  salt,  coal, 
wine,  fish,  timber,  stone,  and  other  necessaries ;  and  the 
exports  from  Lynn  are  chiefly  of  such  commodities  as  are 
brought  down  from  those  counties  by  water.  Its  foreign 
trade  is  very  considerable,  especially  with  Holland,  Norway, 
the  Baltic,  Spain,  and  Portugal,  and  is  thought  to  import 
more  wine  than  any  other  town  in  England,  London  excepted. 

The  higher  grounds  of  this  hundred  and  half,  with  some 
few  exceptions,  are  of  a  light  sand  or  gravel ;  the  lower 
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grounds  and  lands  near  the  villages,  fertile  and  well  inclosed ; 
and  those  which  are  under  the  necessity  of  being  drained, 
are  of  a  flat  sandy  rich  pasture,  well  adapted  for  fattening 
cattle  and  sheep. 

Marshland  is  so  termed  in  allusion  to  its  original  and 
present  state.  Whether  Marshland,  and  the  Fen  lands  in 
Holland  and  the  isle  of  Ely,  were  originally  a  part  of  the 
ocean  which  the  waters  providentially  left,  or  that  this  ex^ 
tensive  plain  was  at  some  time  swallowed  up  by  an  inundation 
from  the  sea  and  afterwards  drained,  or  otherwise  cleared, 
admits  of  a  doubt ;  more  especially  as  the  most  learned 
writers  on  the  subject  have  differed  in  opinion.  Sir  William 
Dugdale,  in  his  **  History  of  Embanking,"  is  of  opinion, 
**  that  the  Romans  were  the  persons  who  originally  gained 
this  part  of  Norfolk,  called  Marshland,  from  the  sea; 
where  the  Saxons  were  also  invited  to  settle,  from  the  ex- 
traordinary fertility  of  the  soil ;  and  that  they  did  so,  is 
evident  from  the  authentic  survey  taken  by  the  Norman 
Conqueror,  which  shews  that  the  towns  now  m  being  thcFe, 
were  also  extant  in  the  days  of  king  Edward  the  Confessor.*' 
This  vast  level  was  originally  a  firm  dry  land,  not  overflown 
by  the  sea  or  any  stagnant  fresh  waters,  which  is  plain  from 
the  great  number  of  timber  trees  that  have  been  found  in 
several  parts  of  it,  which  it  is  certain  will  net  grow  in  wa- 
tery moorish  places;  besides,  it  is  observable  that  where  they 
have  been  found,  as  in  dig^ng  of  channels  and  drains,  their 
roots  have  been  always  obsemd  to  stand  in  the  firm  earth 
below  the  moor.  Dugdale  says,  he  **  saw  great  numbers  of 
oak  and  fir  trees  taken  up  in  the  Fens,  near  Thomey." 
Great  numbers  were  also  dug  up  at  the  cutting  of  that  large 
channel  called  Downham  Eau.  In  Marshland  likewise, 
about  a  mile  west  from  Magdalen  bridge,  at  the  setting  down 
of  a  sluice,  there  were  found,  seventeen  feet  deep,  several 
furze  bushes,  as  also  nut  trees  pressed  flat  down,  with  nuts 
sound  and  firm  lying  by  them :  tne  bushes  and  trees  standing 
in  solid  earth,  below  the  sand  which  the  sea  had  brought  up, 
and  in  time  raised  to  that  thickness.  Freebridge  Marshland 
half  hundred  is  bounded  by  the  sea  on  the  N. ;  by  Cross- 
keys  Wash  and  Wisbeach  river,  which  divide  Norfolk  from 
Lincolnshire  and  the  isle  of  Ely,  in  Cambridgeshire,  on  the 
W. ;  by  the  old  Podike,  dividing  this  with  Clackclose  hun- 
dred, on  the  S. ;  and  by  the  Ouse  on  the  E ;  which  is  the 
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boundary  (Wtggenhall  St.  Gennan*s  and  St.  Peter*s  e&oepted) 
with  part  of  ClackdoBe  and  Freebridge  Lynn  hundreds. 

Marshland  comprehends  what  is  commonly  called  the 
seven  towns  of  Marshland,  viz.: — Emneth,  Terrington, 
Tilney,  Walpole,  Walsoken,  Walton,  and  WiggenhaU.  These 
townships  «njoy  an  inter  ri|;ht  of  common,  on  the  Smeth 
and  its  appurtenances,  which  are  said  to  contain  3,000 
acres  of  summer  pasture ;  a  piece  of  land  so  fruitful,  as 
it  was  reported  by  a  courtier  to  James  I.,  at  his  first  coming 
to  the  crown  of  England,  ''that  if  over  ni|;ht  a  wand  of 
rod  was  laid  on  the  ground»  by  the  morning  it  would  he  co- 
vered with  grass  of  that  night*s  growth ;"  to  which  that  king 
is  said,  in  a  jocose  manner,  to  reply,  '*  that  he  knew  some 
grounds  in  Scotland,  where  if  a  horse  was  put  in  over  night, 
Uie^  could  not  see  or  discern  him  in  the  morning."  Of  this 
plam  or  smeth  there  is  a  tradition  which  the  common  people 
retain,  that,  in  old  time,  the  inhabitants  of  these  towns  had 
a  contest  with  the  lords  of  the  manors,  respecting  the  bounds 
and  limits  of  it ;  when  one  Hickifric,  a  person  of  great  sta- 
ture and  courage,  assisting  the  said  inhabitants  in  their  right 
of  common,  took  an  axletree  from  a  cart  wheel,  instead  of 
a  sword,  and  the  wheel  for  a  shield  or  buckler,  and  thai 
armed  soon  repelled  the  invaders ;  and  for  proof  of  this 
notable  exploit,  "  they  to  this  day  shew,*'  says  sir  William 
Dugdale,  ''a  large  gravestone  near  the  east  end  of  the 
chancel  in  Tilney  churchyard,  whereon  the  form  of  a  cross 
is  so  cut  or  carved,  as  that  the  upper  part  thereof  (where- 
with the  carver  had  adorned  it)  being  circular,  they  will 
therefore  have  it  to  be  the  gravestone  of  Hickifrick,  as  a 
memorial  of  his  courage." — See  Tilney.  The  parbhes  oi 
Clenchwarton,  W.  and  N.  Lynn,  though  lying  in  Marshland, 
are  excluded  from  any  right  of  pasturage  on  the  Smeth 
common. 

Camden  says,  '*  Marshland  is  as  it  were  cut  to  pieces,  and 
it  is  imagined  there  are  a  hundred  bridges  over  the  dykes 
which  drain  the  lands/'  The  air  here  is  said  not  to  be  so 
prejudicial  to  the  constitution  of  asthmatic  people  as  it  is 
m  the  lower  Fens.*    Vast  improvements  have  been  made 

•  Faller  says,  "Tbe  air  of  MarriiUnd  U  none  of  the  wboletomett,  bdne  luiroMdcd 
wiUi  ibe  itea  and  fena  on  all  sidea.  Hence  It  ii,  that  ttrangera  eoml^  hither  are  dafU 
on  the  back  with  an  agne,  which  tometlniet  lasts  them  longer  than  a  stoffe  mlt ;  thas 
comes  the  adage  **  He  ia  arrested  6y  tk€  BiMf  0/  Mmrskland."  The  heal  Is,  when 
4ach  prisoners  have  paid  the  bailiff's  fees  and  garnwt.  and  wUh  time  and  patioMe  have 
weathered  oot  the  orant  of  that  disease,  they  become  habited  to  tlie  aire  of  ths 
conatry  and  arrive  in  health  at  a  very  grtat  age.** 
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towards  the  sea  coast  off  Marshland,  by  embanking ;  es- 
pecially in  the  parishes  of  Terrington  and  Clenchwarton, 
where  at  one  time  Capt.  Bentiuck,  at  a  considerable  expense, 
took  in  nine  hundred  acres  of  salt  marsh,  now  rendered 
arable  by  the  perseverance  and  public  spirit  of  that  gentle- 
man. The  principal  outfall  of  the  several  cuts  which  drain 
the  Fen  lands  of  the  great  Bedford  Level,  beni|^  at  Lyno, 
through  the  present  channel  of  the  river  Ouse  which  empties 
itself  into  the  bay,  called  Mbtaris  £stu ariuh,  the  pre- 
servation of  this  outfall  and  navigation  has  been  the  primary 
object  of  the  commissioners  of  the  "  Corporation  of  Bedford 
Level/*  The  country',  on  the  eastern  side  of  Lynn,  abounds 
with  good  sprittffs,  ^rom  which  the  town  is  plentifully  sup- 
plied with  excellent  water:  but  in  Marshland  and  other 
parts,  it  b  with  no  small  difliculty  that  water  can  be  procured 
tor  the  cattle  in  very  dry  seasons.  Many  parts  of  the  Fens 
abound  with  a  remarkable  species  of  reeds,  which  appear 
in  summer,  at  some  distance,  like  extensive  fields  of  com. 
In  autumn,  and  the  approach  of  winter,  they  are  resorted 
to  by  innumerable  flocks  of  starlings,  which  often  in  their 
flight  darken  the  air ;  myriads  of  Uiem  are  destroyed,  and 
become  a  considerable  article  of  food  in  the  latter  part 
of  the  year.  The  reeds  that  harbour  these  birds  constitute 
a  very  durable  and  neat  thatch  for  houses,  and  are  said  to 
last  rrom  thirty  to  forty  years.  Thatching  is  executed  in 
this  country  in  a  style  altogether  superior  to  many  other 
places.  The  soil  of  Marshland  is  for  the  most  part  very 
good,  but  no  where  more  so  than  in  that  notable  tract  called 
the  &meik,  which  has  been  long  celebrated  for  its  uncommon 
fertility.  These  parts  have  long  been  famous  for  great-niun- 
bers  of  decoys,  from  which  various  numbers  of  aquatic 
fowls,  notwithstanding  their  breed  is  much  decreased,  are 
still  sent  to  the  London  markets. 

Marshland  comprehends  sixteen  parishes ;  viz. — Emneth, 
Walsoken,  West  Walton,  Walpole  St.  Andrew's,  Walpole 
St.  Peter's,  Terrington  St.  Clement's,  Terrington  St.  John's, 
Clenchwarton,  N,  and  W.  Lynn,  Tilney  All  Saints,  Tilney 
St.  Lawrence,  Islington  cum  Tilney,  Wiggenhall  St.  Mary's, 
Wiggenhall  St.  German's,  and  Wiggenhall  St.  Mary  Mac- 
dalen.  After  passing  from  Marshland  to  the  eastern  side 
ci  the  Ouse,  the  country  begins  to  exhibit  a  very  different 
appearance.     The  surface  now  ceases  to  be  flat,  a  light 
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sandy  soit  soon  presents  itself,  and  the  land  becomes  higher^ 
and  comparatively  hilly,  as  well  as  in  general  mach  less 
fertile  and  productive  than  in  Marshland;  and  the  process 
of  agriculture,  as  well  as  the  implements,  differ  materially; 

ANMER.  Thirty-four  miles.  St.  Mary.  P*  122.— Is  si* 
tuate  about  two  miles  west  of  Houghton  hall  and  plantatioDS/ 
four  miles  south  east  from  Snettisham,  and  eleven  north- 
east from  Lynn.  'Orgar,  a  Saxon  freeman,  was  the  prin- 
cipal lord  of  this  village  before  the  time  of  the  conquest, 
but  being  deprived  of  it,  he  was  succeeded  by  Eustace, 
earl  of  Cologne.  In  the  chapel  on  the  south  side  of 
the  church,  built  by  sir  Oliver  Calthorp,  were  his  arms, 
besides  others  in  the  windows.  This  village  was  greatly 
improved  by  J.  Coklham,  esq.  Here  are  the  manors  of 
Anmer  Hall  and  Hereford.  Anmer  park  is  the  seat  of  James 
Coldbam,  esq. 

APPLETONw  Thirty-eight  miles.  St.  Mary.  P.  — . 
Written  in  Domesday-book,  Appletuna. — ^Here  was  a  seat 
of  the  Pastons,  a  very  handsome  pile,  which  ^  in  1707,  was 
burnt  to  the  ground,  to  the  great  danger  of  the  family,  who 
were  in  their  beds.  Blomefield  says,  *'the  church  is  mostly 
in  ruins ;  it  was  covered  with  lead,  and  had  a  round  tower* 
I  found  horses  chained  together  in  the  porch  and  in  the 
church,  both  in  a  filthy  condition,  and  no  door  to  the 
church."  Here  is  an  inscription  to  the  Paston  family,  &c. 
South  of  the  church,  about  fifty  yards,  is  a  cwrioas  spring, 
called  Holy  Well.  In  this  town  was  found  a  coin  of  Anto- 
ninus Pius. 

ASHWICKEN.  Thirty-one  miles.  All  Saints.  P/ 19. 
Alias  Wyken  or  Ashwyken. — In  \^ken  were  two  loidshtp^ 
granted  by  the  Conqueror  to  two  difrerent  families ;  these  two 
lordships  extended  into  two  little  adjoining  towns,  Lesiate  and 
Holt :  the  former  is  still  a  distant  separate  parish,  and  has 
a  church  befonging  to  it  dedicated  also  to  All  Saints,  and 
appropriated  to  the  priory  of  Westacre.  Service  is  per- 
formed in  this  church  every  third  Sunday,  and  two  Sundays 
at  Ashwicken.  Holt  has  no  church,  and  has  become  a  part 
of  the  parish  of  Lesiate;  It  was  held  by  the  Gents,  the 
Theresbys,  Drury,  Wright,  the  Spencers,  and  Crowe.    Ash- 
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wicken  lies  upon  the  right  of  the  turnpike-road  from  Lynn, 
at  a  distance  of  five  miles.  Formerly  the  road  from  Lynn 
to  Norwich^  near  this  place,  was  extremely  dangerous ;  and 
Bawsey  Bottom  was  reckoned  the  worst  piece  of  road  in 
England,  and  dreaded  by  all  travellers.  This  road  is  now 
excellent. 

BABINGLEY,  Thirty-four  miles.  St.  FeUx.  P.  63.— 
The  church  of  Babingley,  which  has  a  square  tower,  is  sup- 
posed to  be  the  first  church  that  was  built  in  this  county 
(East  Anglia).  It  was  dedicated  to  St.  Felix  the  Burgundian, 
who  converted  the  East  Angles.  Sir  Henry  Spelman  says, 
*'  several  hills,  called  Ckrittian  hills,  in  the  vicinity,  serve 
to  confirm  the  opinion."  The  river,  or  channel,  parts  it 
from  Castle  Rising,  which  was  formerly  a  sea  port  town ; 
and,  though  the  sea  has  left  it,  the  tide  still  fiows  up  the 
river.  Here  are  the  manors  of  Butlers  or  West  Hall,  and 
West  Hall  or  Tatishales. 

BAWSEY.     Thirty-eight  miles.     St. .     P.  34. 

Bawsey  and  Glasthorpe  were  two  distinct  villages  at  the 
survey.  The  situation  of  this  town  is  but  indifferent,  being 
placed  on  swamps  and  surrounded  with  sands. 

BILNEY  (WBST).  Thirty-two  miles.  St.  Cecilia.  P.  193. 
Written  in  Domesday-book,  Benelai. — In  the  time  of  Ed- 
ward the  Confessor  it  belonged  to  Bundo,  a  Saxon  thane  : 
heM  also  by  Mildmav,  Windham,  Freake,  &c.  Here  are 
the  manors  of  West  j^ilney,  and  Monpinzouns. 

CASTLE  ACRE.  Twenty-nine  miles.  St.  James.  P.  1100. 
Called  in  Domesday-book,  Acre. — Was  granted  at  the  con^ 
quest  by  king  William  I.  to  William  earl  Warren,  in  Nor- 
mandy, and  after  of  Surrey  in  England ;  to  whom  he  also 
granted  one  hundred  and  forty-six  lordships  in  this  country. 
The  church  is  a  large  regular  building,  with  a  nave,  a  north 
and  south  aisle,  and  a  chancel.  At  the  west  end  is  a  lofty 
square  tower  with  five  bells.  In  the  windows  and  about  the 
church  of  Castle  Acre,  are  the  arms  of  Warren.  This 
church  possesses  some  curious  specimens  of  ancient  archi- 
tecture. Thomas  Candeler,  of  Castle  Acre,  by  his  will,  dated 
in  1614,  was  buried  in  the  church,  and  gave  two  closes, 
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called  Coiting  and  Westgate,  to  Thomas  March  and  his 
heirsy  ^'on  the  condition  of  keeping  a  light  in  the  bason 
before  our  Lady  in  the  chapel,  with  five  waxe  candels,  to 
be  light  at  ev*ry  principal  feste ;  in  every  dobil  feate  two, 
and  every  sin^e  feste  one ;  on  neglect  whereof,  then  the 
church  reeves  to  take  the  closes  and  to  keep  the  same." 

Caiite  Acre  Priory  (and  manor)  was  founded  by  William 
dc  Warren,  the  first  earl  Warren,  earl  also  of  M<M«lon  and 
Surrey,  who,  being  on  a  pilgrimage  to  Rome,  with  his 
countess,  visited  manv  of  the  foreign  monasteries ;  and  being 
received  with  particular  respect  by  the  prior  and  convent  si 
Cluni,  in  Burgundy,  were  admitted  into  their  fraternity,  and, 
having  long  before  determined  to  found  some  religious  house 
for  the  welfare  of  their  souls,  they  now  came  to  a  resolatioD 
to  found  it  for  the  order  of  Clunial  monks.  Accordinglyy 
they  obtained  of  the  prior  and  convent  of  Lewes,  in  Sussex, 
four  of  their  monks  to  assist  in  their  new  foundation,  which 
commenced  about  1078,  to  which  he  soon  after  annexed 
the  church  and  manor  of  Castle  Acre,  to  be  subordinate 
to  that  of  Lewes.  This  he  accomplished  accordingly,  and 
gave  the  monks  the  name  of  the  Clunial  monks,  of  St. 
rancras  at  Lewes,  serving  God  at  Acre.  Numberless  were 
the  benefactors  and  benefactions  given  to  this  priory ;  and 
churches,  lands,  and  revenues  without  end,  by  the  laity  of 
those  times.  The  archbishop  of  Canterbury  contented  him- 
self with  granting  indulpencies.  The  monks  certified  to  the 
king,  that  the  prior  and  convent  of  Castle  Acre,  were  all 
Englishmen,  consequently  not  alien  or  subject  to  any  othor 
foreign  controul.  But  in  1553  this  proud  and  wealthy  mo- 
nastery, which  had  struck  off  dependence  upon  its  original 
order  and  church,  resigned  its  honours,  *'for  certain  reasons, 
just  and  reasonable,*'  &c.,  and  gave  up  its  riches  to  the  hand 
of  power. 

The  late  Rev.  R.  Forby,*  in  his  very  ingenious  account  of 
Castle  Acre  priory,  to  which  we  have  added  his  corrections, 
says  **  that  the  west  front  of  this  pile  of  building,  is  by 
far  the  most  conspicuous  and  picturesque  part  of  the  ruins. 
It  is  indeed  a  very  noble  Norman  fa^ade^  and  though  not 
entire,  there  is  enough  to  convey  a  clear  idea  of  its  perfect 

•  Vide  hii  deMripUon  of  Cutle  Acre  Priory,  In  *<  BrittmCs  Arckiteeimrml  At^ 
tiquUies  ^f  NoffMc,  which  form  part  of  the  latter  a«thor*»  moat  interetting  aariae  of 
"  Architectaral  nlmtration,''  a  worlt  highly  crediuble  to  the  perseverance  of  tbia 
lodefatfgahle  topographer. 
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State.  The  delineation  of  all  the  membera  g(  it  is  so  accu- 
rate, that  it  is  unnecessary  to  describe  them  in  detail.  It 
will  be  observed,  that  at  the  upper  part  of  the  south  tower 
are  two  sharply  pointed  arches.  There  is  a  similar  pair 
on  each  side  of  the  other  sides.  It  is  probable  that  more 
of  them  extended  upwards,  as  the  tower  must  have  been 
originally  higher  by  one  or  two  tiers  of  arches.* 

The  nave  was  one  hundred  and  eight  feet  long,  and,  with 
the  two  aisles,  fifty-four  broad,  interior  measure.  The  first 
arch  on  either  side  of  the  grand  western  entrance,  opened 
into  the  towers,  eacb  of  which  had  another  arch  into  the 
adjoining  aisle.  The  north  tower  is  completely  dilapidated, 
and  a  part  of  the  north  wall.  There  were  six  columns,  or 
rather  piers,  on  each  side  of  the  nave,  exclusive  of  the 
greater  ones  at  the  transept.  The  two  arches  beneath  the 
south  tower  are  entire,  but  blocked  up  with  modem  work  of 
ancient  materials.  A  small  part  of  the  next  arch  of  the 
nave,  on  the  same  side,  also  remains ;  also  one  arch  of  the 
second  tier  in  the  south  tower.  These  are  all  richly  orna- 
mented in  front  with  broad  double  bands  of  various  mould- 
ings. The  archhauiii  were  either  faced  with  stone,  or 
covered  vdth  a  very  firm  composition.  The  piers  of  the 
n&ve  are  all  fallen,  excepting  that  supporting  the  south 
tower,  which  is  entire ;  and  the  inner  parts  of  two  more  on 
the  north  side,  from  which  all  the  casing  of  hewn  stone  is 
stripped  away.  These  bear  plain  marks  of  the  imposts  and 
springers  of  a  vaulted  stone  roof:  that  of  the  side  aisles 

*  **  It  Mcmi  of  Mme  Importance,  whenever  it  U  poMible,  to  settle  the  dates  of  snch 
poteted  arches  as  occor  before  the  regular  pointed  style  came  Into  use ;  more  par- 
tIeaUrly  when  th^  are  found  In  the  same  bailding  with  jronnd  arches,  and  have 
similar  colnrons  and  moaldings  as  the  others.  Sach  are  those  In  the  Temple  chnrch, 
erected  In  llTt,  and  In  that  of  St.  Cross,  abont  UM.  I  am  not  willing  these  at  Castle 
Acre  shonld  pass  for  anthentic  specimeos  forty  years  older  still,  becanse  I  am  wdl 
satltAed  they  were  Intermediate  between  the  two  I  have  mentioned.  In  the  time 
of  the  trst  earl  Warren,  the  foender.  the  boildings  were  no  donbt  began ;  and  m 
dUuxh,  as  was  nsaal.  hastily  erected  for  immediate  use.  In  the  time  of  the  second 
•nrl  it  was  fonnd  InconTenieot  and  insoficient;  i 


•,^.  ^   „^  .,r..^  «.«w», «..««.  mm^  ..»»»«.«.»,  and  among  his  many  additloaal 
donations  particolarUed  by  Bloroefleld,  was  '  land  to  erect  a  new  church  :*  at  what 

^rt  of  Ma  time,  tnm  1080  to  1189,  does  not  appear.  That  chorch  was  consecrated 
the  time  of  the  third  earl,  who  died  In  1I4S,  by  Tnrlos,  bishop  of  Norwich,  who 
was  enthroned  In  114S.  Mow  the  opper  parts  of  the  western  towers  most  be  supposed 
the  last  erected,  allowing  It  completed  at  the  time  of  Its  consecration,  this  seems  quite 
eoBcluslTe  as  to  the  highest  possible  antlqnity  of  these  pointed  arches.  Both  sides  of 
the  western  firont  hare  been  wHhln  a  rery  few  years  cleared  of  the  encumbrances  of 
pent  honses  and  horels,  for  Tarious  pnrposct,  and  every  part  of  the  exterior  to  now 
▼tatMe;  the  soil,  however,  to  raised,  particularly  on  the  Inside  above  the  bases  of  the 
eetamna,  whence  the  plinths,  Ac  are  obseved.  I  am  infbrmed  that  some  means  hare 
been  also  nsed  to  secure  tmm  farther  decay  those  parts  of  the  remaining  tower  which 
are  most  exposed  to  li^ary  from  wet ;  and  that  It  to  intended  to  secure  the  upper  part 
of  the  great  window,  which  to  now  In  a  state  of  much  danger.** 
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also  was  vaulted,  as  appears  by  skular  traces  ob  the  walls* 
Those  parts  of  the  piers  wkicli  had  a  areolar  oatUoe;  were 
omameoted  with  a  bold  sweeping  spiral,  or  laige  ng-uf 
indentatioii,  similar  to  the  colmniis  io  Waltfaam  ablMV  chW^ 
The  extericMT  of  the  wall  in  the  north  aisle,  was  decorated 
with  a  series  of  small  round  arches,  or  high  slender  pilasters, 
like  those  of  the  third  tier  on  the  western  towers.  There 
was  undoubtedly  a  central  or  transept  tower:  what  remains 
of  the  south-west  pier  of  it,  b  a  tall  irregular  mass  of  rocky 
flint  masonry;  the  exterior  casing  of  hewn  stone  having 
been  picked  off,  as  it  has  in  almost  every  other  part.  The 
walls  of  the  transepts  are  all  standing,  and  some  traceiy, 
arcades,  &c.,  remaining.  The  arches  were  variously  orna- 
mented, and  a  ftucia  moulding  ran  along  above  each  tier. 
On  the  east  side  of  both  transepts  was  a  semicircular  chapel* 
That  against  the  south  transept  still  exists ;  it  has  an  east 
window  and  a  holy  water  niche  on  each  side  of  the  entrance. 
The  correspondent  chapel  on  the  north  side  is  levelled  to 
the  ground."  [Mr.  Forby  corrects  himself  at  this  part,  by 
Mying>  '*  it  would  be  safer,  I  believe,  not  to  suppose  thai 
there  ever  was  in  that  place  a  building  of  like  dimensions 
with  that  which  is  annexed  to  the  oUier  transept.  1  do 
not  find  sufficient  traces  of  its  foundation.  There  is  a 
firagment  of  ancient  wall,  bearing  no  certain  character  of  any 
particular  age,  a  little  advanced  beyond  that  of  the  tran- 
sept. Before  this  there  is  an  opening  into  the  church,  in 
which  there  has  certainly  been  a  semicircular  arch ;  but  the 
recess  thus  formed  is  not  large  enough  for  a  chapel,  even  of 
the  smallest  size.  It  more  probably  contained  the  tomb  of 
some  distinguished  personage,  perhaps  of  one  of  the  eails 
Warren,  possibly  of  the  founder  himself;  or  it  might  have 
been  a  repositoiy  of  consecrated  utensils  or  vestments.*'] 

**  Hitherto  all  is  Norman,  save  that  the  vaulting  of  the 
nave  seems,  from  the  traces  of  the  springers,  to  have  been 
of  the  succeeding  age  of  church  architecture.  There  b  no 
appearance  of  vaulting  over  the  transepts :  the  inner  roof 
must  undoubtedly  have  been  of  timber  only.  Eastward  of 
the  transepts  the  remains  are  very  scanty.  It  appears  that 
the  presbytery,  about  fifty  feet  long,  was  not  semicircular 
at  the  east  end  ;  as  is  proved  by  the  north-east  corner,  with 
its  buttresses,  and  a  small  portion  of  the  east  wall  just  above 
the  soil.    Indeed  y  this  part  of  the  edifice  was  not  of  tbe 
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Norman  uge,  as  is  manifested  by  the  buttresses  at  the  angles. 
No  doubt  it  originally  was  so,  and,  in  ail  probability,  its 
termination  was  semicircular  ;  but  we  know  that  specimens 
of  that  shape  are  very  rare,  and  that  the  eastern  parts  of 
most  of  our  Norman  churches  have  been  reedified  in  a  sub- 
sequent age  and  style." 

**  There  was  manifestly  a  building  at  the  east  end  of  the 
presbytery,  and  this  appears  to  have  been  nearly  square, 
which  is  certainly  a  very  unusual  shape  for  a  chapel,  yet 
this  cannot  be  supposed  any  thing  else  than  a  Lady  chapeh 
The  ruins  are  all  overgrown  with'g^rass,  excepting  a  small 
portion  at  the  south-east  corner,  which  clearly  marks  the 
limit.*' 

**  At  the  end  of  the  north  transept,  was  a  building 
of  about  ninety  feet  long,  and  twenty  broad.  It  consisted 
of  two  apartments ;  one  about  thirty  feet,  and  the  other 
sixty  feet  long.  There  was  a  wall  of  separation  in  that 
point.  The  first  must  almost  necessarily  have  been  the  sa- 
erittry,  and  the  other  was  probably  the  almonry.  In  the 
situation  of  this  office,  three  points  seem  to  have  been  con  - 
sidered ;  convenient  nearness  to  the  church,  sufficient  re- 
moteness from  the  more  private  parts  of  the  monastery,  and 
easy  access  to  the  public  entrance.'* 

**  The  Cioiiier  and  parts  immediately  or  collaterally  con- 
nected with  it  were  on  the  south  side  of  the  church.  The 
first  was  nearly  a  square  of  above  one  hundred  feet.  The 
four  walls,  which  formed  the  back  of  it,  are  very  nearly  all 
in  being.  Of  the  other  wall  which  separated  it  from  the 
cemetry,  there  is  only  a  small  part  just  above  the  soil,  and 
on  the  north  side  none  even  of  that.  To  the  east  of  the 
cloister  was  the  chapter-room,  about  forty  feet  long,  by 
twenty  feet  broad ;  on  the  north  and  south  walb  of  it,  are 
distinctly  visible  the  holes  in  which  the  wood,  or  rather 
stone  work  of  the  stalls  was  fixed ;  there  were  manifestly 
eighteen  of  these  on  each  side ;  thirty-six  was  the  number 
of  monks  in  the  house.  At  the  west  end  were  stalls  for  the 
prior  and  sub-prior,  between  them  the  entrance,  and  above 
It  over  the  roof  of  the  cloister,  a  large  window;  this  is 
lately  fisdlen  in,  and  the  whole  west  end  is  now  open,  so  is 
the  east  end,  in  which  was  another  window.  Near  it,  on  the 
south  side,  is  a  door-way  into  a  yard  or  garden,  between  the 
refectory  and  the  kitchen,  seemingly  for  the  admission  of 
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the  lervaiiU  aad  lay  brethren,  when  they  were  soBunoiied 
for  reproof  or  discipline — the  clanstral  monks  using  the 
western  door.  In  the  chapter-room  there  is  a  part  of  a  range 
of  low  round  arches  and  pilasters  above  the  stalls.  The  three 
other  semicircular  arches,  on  the  same  side  of  the  cloister, 
but  all  deprived  of  their  stone,  now  l^ui  into  one  long  and 
narrow  area  one  hundred  and  ten  feet  by  twenty-six.  It 
appears  utterly  inconceivable  that  this  can  ever  have  bees 
one  room,  and  it  is  at  least  very  reasonable  to  believe  that 
the  three  arches  severally  opened  into  three  different  apart- 
ments. Immediately  within  the  first  arch  was,  probably,  a 
flight  of  stairs  leading  to  the  dormUary;  allowing  a  com- 
petent deduction  for  staircase,  the  remainder  of  the  long 
area,  or  the  upper  story,  (and  it  is  obvious  that  there  was 
one,)  would  be  by  no  means  too  large  for  that  purpose. 
Every  monk  had  his  bed  and  his  chest  in  a  separate  cabin 
or  closet,  opening  into  a  common  passage  in  the  middle  of 
the  dorture.  There  were  seven  windows  eastward,  alternately 
higher  and  lower,  four  westward  over  the  cloister,  and  two 
beyond  the  building  on  the  south  side  of  it ;  many  of  these 
windows  bear  certain  marks  of  Norman  construction.  Is  it 
not  probable  that  an  arched  door-way  near  the  west  front 
comer,  opened  into  the  buttery,  napery,  and  such  necessaiy 
appendages  to  the  refectory ;  and  Uiat  the  third  arch  led  to 
that  room,  not  perhaps  immediately,  but  through  screens, 
similar  to  those  in  college  haUs  and  in  some  old  manor- 
houses  ?  After  all  these  deductions  a  room  of  fair  dimensions 
and  pro[>ortion  would  be  left  for  the  refectory.  At  the  south 
end  of  this  room  was  a  passage  (vide  plan  in  Briii(m*9  work,) 
about  three  yards  wide ;  this  communicated,  Uiough  not  now 
virith  perfect  distinctness,  with  the  building  whidi  1  cannot 
help  supposing  to  have  contained  the  kUehm,  virith  its  neces- 
sary amuncts  of  bake-house,  larder,  pantry,  scullery,  &c. 
offices  for  the  cellarer,  refectioner,  and  any  others  connected 
with  this  department,  and  perhaps  rooms  for  servants  and 
lay  brethren.  At  the  east  end  of  one  vnng  of  it,  is  a  pro- 
jection from  the  wall  which  has  the  appearance  of  having 
been  a  chimney.  The  long  narrow  room  south  of  the  refec- 
tory, ninety  feet  by  nineteen,  and  obviously  not  divided, 
could  certainly  never  have  been  inhabited ;  I  conceive  it  to 
have  been  the  celiar.  A  sunk  cellar  they  could  not  have  had 
in  this  house,  the  floor  being  too  near  upon  a  level  with  the 
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bed  of  the  rivulet  which  forms  the  southern  boundary ;  nay, 
so  nearly  is  the  building  in  question  to  the  level  of  the 
water,  that  a  stream  appears  to  have  passed  by  a  vaulted 
channel  under  it.  The  south  wall  of  this  apartment,  so  far 
as  it  remains,  has  no  windows.  About  three  feet  within  it  is 
another  wall  of  equal  thickness,  (about  a  yard,)  perforated 
with  what  seem  to  have  been  arches  in  a  series,  from  end  to 
end;  this  room  was  very  low.  There  was  an  apartment 
above  it  which  must  have  been  a  mere  loft ;  it  has  windows 
to  the  east  and  west.  At  the  west  end  of  the  lower  room  is 
a  large  door,  which  with  the  window  above  it  is  Norman ; 
it  had  another  door  into  the  passage  behind  the  refectory.'* 
''  This  seemingly  convenient  communication,  and  the  con- 
struction, which  apparently  tends  to  exclude  heat  and 
E reduce  coldness,  seem  to  render  my  supposition  fairly  pro- 
able.  The  walls  of  this  building,  and  those  of  the  refectory, 
had  many  of  the  flat  Norman  buttresses,  the  stone  facings  of 
which  have  been  all  carefuilv  picked  out.  On  the  south  side 
of  the  cloister  were  two  arches  of  entrance,  the  first  is  into 
a  room  twenty-eight  feet  by  eighteen,  adjoining  to  the  re- 
fectory, and  communicating  with  it.  This,  I  am  induced  to 
suppose,  was  the  parlour  or  locutory,  into  which  it  was 
usual  to  retire  after  meals,  and  where  conversation  was 
allowed ;  above  it  I  am  inclined  to  place  the  scriptorium,  and 
next  to  it  on  the  west,  the  library  for  missals,  ^c.  These 
two  rooms  seem  to  have  been  connected ;  a  door  in  the 
thickness  of  the  wall  opens  into  the  latter,  and  the  narrow 
•pace  within  seems,  from  below,  to  tend  towards  the  other, 
but  I  cannot  find  its  exit  any  where ;  it  must,  however,  have 
had  one,  and  towards  that  part.  In  the  remainder  of  this 
side  I  would  place  the  ktUi  and  chambert  of  the  tumces, 
-many  of  whom  were  mere  boys,  and  were  regulariy  instructed 
in  the  learning  of  the  times.  The  entrance  appears  to  have 
been  at  the  west  end  of  this  side,  and  was  conveniently 
placed  to  keep  the  youth  apart  from  the  professed  monks, 
at  times  when  they  were  not  allowed  to  associate.*' 

"The  apartments,"  continues  Mr.  Forby,  "by  my  not 
finding  any  appearance  of  chimneys,  except  in  the  kitchen, 
were  warmed,  I  presume,  by  wood  embers  in  a  portable 
grate.**  He  then  proceeds,  "  third  on  the  west  side  of  the 
cloister  was  the  Prior*s  Lodge,  a  very  considerable  part 
of  which  is  standing.    It  has  two  entrances  into  the  cloister. 
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tlie  prittoipal  near  the  church,  aod  a  smaller  at  some  distaace 
into  the  ofices.  The  former  has  heen  stripped  of  its  Nor- 
maa  ornaments,  and  the  latter  reduced  in  size  at  a  later 
age,*  These  extend  from  the  south-west  angle  of  the  chardi, 
to  that  of  the  cloister.  The  prior*s  lodge  has  two  fronts, 
north  and  west :  it  is  huilt  round  a  small  court  called  the 
Pump  Yard.  The  walls  of  this  little  area  bear  certain  marks  of 
the  Norman  style.  The  windows  on  three  stories  are,  indeed, 
later ;  but  there  is  a  perfect  Norman  buttress,  and  orooote 
to  it  an  arch  and  vaulted  room  of  the  same  s^le  of  araiitee- 
ture.  The  room  near  the  west  front  was  certainly  the  original 
veiHbmle.  It  has  three  grand  semicircular  door  arches ;  ooe 
into  the  cloister,  and  another  nearly  opposite  into  the  next 
room,  and  the  third  in  the  north  front :  the  two  latter  are 
entire,  and  much  ornamented.  The  ceiling  of  this  room  is 
a  plain  semicircular  vault,  without  ribs ;  and  its  walls  are 
aoomed  with  bands  of  mouldings.  The  next  room  to  it  if 
of  Norman  vaulting,  with  strong  ribs ;  it  has  a  door  into  the 
pump. yard.  The  third,  which  has  no  apparent  communicatioB 
with  the  former,  has  a  much  later  vaulting,  vnth  pointed 
arches  and  slender  ribs.  From  this  room  is  a  pointed  arch 
to  the  next  southward.  Farther  eastward,  and  adjoining  the 
cloister,  is  now  another  open  area ;  the  buildings  which  stood 
on  it  being  entirely  destroyed.  It  had  an  arch  into  the  cloister, 
originally  Norman,  but  within  it  was  a  small  pointed  one. 
Adjoining  this  is  a  turret  staircase  of  stone.  'Diere  is  one 
more  vaulted  room,  of  Norman  character,  south  of  the  pump 
yard.  This  room  opened  by  an  ample  but  plain  semicircular 
arch  into  the  next  westward,  a  small  part  of  which  is  now 
the  kitchen.  The  west  front  and  south  end  of  this  room, 
(undoubtedly  the  hall),  and  of  the  stories  above  it,  with  their 
windows,  were  obviously  rebuilt  in  the  time  of  king  Henry 
VII.  The  principal  entrance  was  by  a  spacious  arch  of  the 
same  age.  But  the  most  interesting  part  of  this  house  is  the 
floor  above,  or  first  story ;  which  consists  chiefly  of  three 
rooms.  The  largest  is  still  called  the  priar*8  dining-room; 
and  seemsf  plainly  to  have  been  his  own  private  apartment 
Excepting  furniture  and  hangings,  and  window  glass,  almost 
every  other  appropriate  article  belonging  to  this  room,  may 


•  Blomcfldd  tayt,  '*Ui«t  the  dormitory  wu  over  this  iid«  of  the  doistar.**— Sc«  the 
F9$brookes  BriUsh  Monachitm,  vol.  in.  p.  141. 
t  Thii  part  of  the  premltef  If  now  dedicated  to  «fricaltvil  perpotei. 
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be  said  fa  remain  in  statuo  quo.  The  first  room  is  entered 
by  a  pointed  arch  to  which  there  was  no  doitbt  a  flight  of 
stone  stairs  though  now  a  short  ladder  serves  that  purpose. 
This  immediate  approach  from  without  must  have  been  con- 
venient to  the  prior,  who  had  occasion  to  see  many  persons 
on  the  spiritual  or  temporal  business  of  his  convent.  At  the 
right  hand  of  the  entrance  is  a  bason  of  stone,  under  a  tre- 
foil arch,  of  similar  shape,  but  larger  than  the  pucituB  so 
often  found  near  altars  in  parish  churches.  It  might  serve 
the  same  use  here  to  receive  the  rinsings  of  vessels,  or  as  a 
lavatory  for  the  prior's  use.  In  either  case  it  would  have 
been  inconveniently  placed,  or  was  it  necessary  for  those 
who  came  into  his  venerable  presence  to  perform  an  ablution? 
There  are  two  windows  in  this  apartment  to  the  north ;  a 
handsome  bow  window  of  a  semicircular  outline ;  and  nine 
lights  between  eight  muUions  opening  from  the  room  under 
a  broad  and  flat  shaped  pointed  arch  ;  the  other  to  the  west 
projects  at  right  angles  from  the  room>  and  is  supported  on 
trusses  or  corbel  stones.  The  former  was  adorned,  according 
to  Blomefield,  with  arms  painted  on  the  glass ;  but  this  is 
destroyed,  and  only  a  few  panes  of  any  kind  left.*  Both 
the  windows  are  now  plastered  up.  The  first  commanded  a 
view  of  the  great  gate  and  the  bam^  with  the  adjoining 
buildings ;  the  other  faced  a  large  building  which,  probably, 
contained  stables  and  many  other  oflices.  The  ceiling  of  all 
the  rooms  is  of  oak,  sloping  downward  to  the  walls,  famrded 
above  the  rafters,  and  painted  with  red  and  white  roses. 
The  fireplace  is  under  an  arch  of  Henry  the  VIL*s  time.  It 
has  had  a  carving  of  leaves  and  flowers  round  it,  a  great 
part  of  which  is  decayed  and  taken  away.  Two  arched 
doors  lead  to  different  parts  of  the  house,  and  one  not  arched 
into  the  next  room,  which  appears  to  have  been  the  bed  room. 
This  has  a  window  to  the  north,  and  a  fireplace  like  that 
in  the  other  apartment,  but  smaller.    To  the  south  of  it  is  a 

•  H«  Mjrs,  *Ib  the  tnt  paiuiel  of  gUM  were  Ui«  tniM  of  the  uriorj;  in  the  leeood, 
the  arais  ct  the  eerl  of  Arandel  and  earl  Warren  qnartered ;  m  the  third,  thoee  of 
Mowbray  dike  of  Norfolk ;  in  the  foorth,  the  red  ana  white  Rote  united,  and  a  crown 
orer  It;  In  tlie  fifth.  France  anM  Encland  quartered,  Ac.  The  rett  containt  tlie  arms 
of  the  priorj,  and  the  letten  J.  W.,  Joined  tegether  by  a  loiot,  and  nnder  it 

"  SpMto  pHnctptiU  eomjlnma  me." 

by  whleh  It  appeart  that  this  window  was  bnilt  by  John  Wlncheliey,  prior.  In  th« 
relgB  of  Henry  VII.  or  VIU.  In  anotlMr  room,  a  few  year*  since.  In  a  window, 
waa  a  broken  poUraltaie  of  one  of  the  earls  of  Amndel,  In  armoor,  with  a  broad  sword 
inUshaad.** 
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very  narrow  paasage,  separated  by  stud-work ;  and  it  ku 
an  arched  doorway  through  a  waU,  which  b  at  some  dis- 
tance from  the  main  work  of  the  building ,  as  appears  by 
comparative  measurements.  This  space  does  not  seem  to 
be  accessible,  and  it  is  vain  to  conjecture  the  use  of  it  Tbe 
arch  into  it  through  the  outer  wall,  is  visible  from  the  dilapi- 
dated area  below.  The  third  room  was  obviously  the  primt 
privaie  chapel.  About  half  of  it,  towards  the  east,  is  raised 
by  one  step.  The  pavement  of  this  part  is  of  small  square 
bricks,  of  about  four  inches ;  and  all  the  rooms  have  bad 
the  same  flooring.  The  ceiling  is  a  plain  vault.  In  fioat 
b  a  Norman  arch,  faced  with  billet  moulding.  Along  tbe 
east  wall,  over  the  altar,  has  been  an  inscription,  of  wludi 
only  the  letters  I.  H.  S.  remain.  On  the  north  side  of  the 
altar  is  a  small  arched  doorway  to  the  staircase  in  the  tower, 
leading  down  to  the  church.  On  the  south  side,  iounediatdy 
below  the  step,  is  a  stone  seat  under  an  ornamented  canopy, 
apparently  the  work  of  the  thirteenth  century,  as  is  the  east 
window,  which  had  two  mullions  vrith  tracerv.  Some  shieldf, 
with  arms  almost  obliterated,  remain  in  this  room ;  hot  of 
which  enough  is  left  to  ascertain  the  time  when  all  these 
apartments  (excepting  the  window,  &c.,  at  the  east  end) 
were  rebuilt.  This  armorial  insignia  is  Uie  freiie  borne  by 
Maltravers,  the  heiress  of  which  noble  house  was  married 
to  the  earl  of  Arundel,  who  was  lord  and  patron  here  during 
the  greater  part  of  the  reign  of  Henry  VII.,  and  sixteca 
years  of  Henry  VIII.  It  is  an  impaled  coat,  with  Hiejr^t 
on  the  sinister  side.  Not  the  least  curious  part  of  tiiis  room 
is  the  western  side.  It  is  of  boards,  over  the  stud  work 
adorned  with  a  profusion  of  red  roses,  vrith  their  leaves  ob 
a  white  ground,  in  water  colours.  That  so  perishaUe  a 
material  and  so  slight  a  decoration  should  have  endured  so 
long,  is  very  singular ;  and  it  really  does  not  seem  possibie 
to  conceive  Chat  this  particular  embellishment  should  have 
been  thought  of  at  any  other  time  than  the  reign  of  Henry 
VIU."* 
[Mr.  Forby,  correcting  himself,  says,  **  in  the  descripCioii 

*  BtomeSeld  styt  "it  it  sfprnrent  Uiat  tbcte  tkr«e  roooM  were  oifgiully  om  luf* 
ebapd."  He  doca  not  mentloa  any  drcvnutaiiec  from  wlilcli  it  tppcan:  and  I  <•■ 
cartainly  diaccra  Done  ETiiy  part  bat  tii«  few  ImI  at  tlie  ctft  ead,  beer  iocoattfliW* 
flMrkaortb«todortheafl««athc«atai7,orbMlBiili«<yftbenast.  FMoi  tta  dtaidi* 
It  matt  bar*  b«€Q  a  domcitk  cbapal.  And  coald  tbe  prior  of  Caatia  Acre  bt  ooMclvtA 
i»  bave  bad  one  ttsty  fttt  longt  I  qoettion  if  tbe  abbot  oT  St,  Albaa^  badff 
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of  the  prior*s  chapel,  it  is  said  that  the  partition  between 
that  room  and  the  adjoining  one,  is  entirely  of  wood.  This 
is  inaccurate.  The  spaces  between  the  studs  are  filled  up 
with  a  very  hard  sort  of  mortar,  which  makes  a  veiy  even 
surface,  and  the  whole  is  in  a  perfectly  sound  state."] 

''The  building  adjoining  Uie  south  end  of  the  prior*s 
lodge,  I  would  willinffly  suppose  was  the  hosiillery*  It  is 
in  a  situation  sufficiently  remote  from  interference,  a  matter 
of  very  necessary  consideration,  as  the  monks  were  much 
annoyed  by  those  who  claimed  their  hospitality.  It  appears 
suacious  enough  to  have  accommodated,  on  its  three  stories, 
all  those  guests  at  least,  who  were  neither  entertained  by 
the  prior  on  account  of  their  quality,  nor  on  that  of  their 
poverty  sent  to  the  almonry.*' 

"  Besides  the  buildings  already  noticed,  there  were  evi- 
dently others  which  may  be  considered  as  detached  office*^ 
within  the  walled  inclosure.  These,  I  presume,  were  an 
infirmary,  a  small  chapel,  the  gate-house,  barn,  stables,  &c. 
The  infirmary  appears  to  have  been  situate  at  a  short  dis- 
tance north  of  the  sacristy,  where  are  evident  vestiges  of  some 
building,  though  the  walls  are  levelled.  North-east  of  thb^ 
at  the  comer  of  the  clausum,  where  two  highways  meet, 
and  separated  by  one  of  them  from  the  parish  churchyard, 
stands  a  small  chapel,  about  twenty  feet  by  fifteen,  the  eastern 
wall  of  which  exactly  resembles  the  masonry  of  the  west 
front  of  the  prior*s  lodge,  and  is,  therefore,  of  the  same  age. 
It  was,>probably,  dedicated  to  some  favourite  saint, and  very, 
judiciously  placed  here,  to  intercept  the  casual  devotional 
ofiferinffs  or  wayfaring  men,  who  might,  otherwise,  have 
carried  them  to  some  altar  in  the  parii^  church,  which  con- 
tained several ;  being  a  spacious  and  handsome  fabric,  built 
by  one  of  the  earls  Warren  of  the  Plantagenet  line.  At  the 
distance  of  one  hundred  and  thirty  yards  northward  from 
the  north-west  comer  of  the  church,  and  frontiikg  the  prior*8 
lodge,  stands  the  porter's  lodge,  thirtv-six  feet  by  twenty- 
four.  It  has  a  neater  and  a  lesser  arched  gateway ;  and  on 
the  west  a  winding  staircase  and  a  small  void  space.  There 
appear  to  have  heexk  three  chambers,  the  windows  of  which 
are  square.  On  the  north  front  are  four  shields,  one  of 
which  bears  the  arms  of  earl  Warren,  and  another  those  of 
Maltravers.  It  was,  therefore,  erected  in  the  time  of  the 
same  earl  of  Arundel  who  was  living  when  a  considerable 
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part  of  the  pnor*s  lodge  was  rebuilt.*  A  little  south-west 
of  it  stand  about  thirty-three  yards  of  the  north  side,  and 
the  whole  of  the  east  end  of  the  old  bam  of  the  monastery. 
A  modem  addition  extends  a  good  deal  farther,  but  the  an- 
cient bam,  of  which  the  chief  part  was  in  being  twenty 
years  aso,  much  longer  still.  It  contained  eleven  bays. 
None  of  the  other  ancient  ff  rm  buildings  remain." 

**  About  thirty  yards  south-west  of  the  hostillery,  was  a 
large  building,  (a  small  part  of  which  is  still  in  use,  and  large 
portions  of  its  walls  remain)  consistinff  of  a  centre  and  two 
wings.  The  building  on  the  north  side,  was  seventy-fonr 
yards  long,  and  seven  wide.  Above  it  was  a  chamber,  or 
loft,  having  some  small  openings  in  the  walls,  rather  like 
wickets  than  windows.  The  middle  building,  which  meets 
it  at  about  two-thirds  of  its  length  from  the  east  end,  was 
fifteen  yards  long,  and  seven  wide;  and  at  its  south  end 
joined  another  building  thirty  yards  long,  and  seventeen 
wide.  The  most  probable  conjecture  seems,  that  here  were 
the  maU'houte^  the  brew-kaute,  the  miU-house,  and  the  sta* 
bles  for  the  palfreys  and  horses  of  strangers.  Between  the 
mins  and  the  river  are  obvious  traces  of  many  fish-ponds, 
long  since  filled  up.  There  is  abundant  room  for  g^ardens, 
orchard,  and  perhaps  a  vineyard." 

''Though  much  is  left  of  Castle  Acre  priory  to  admire, 
yet  great  dilapidations  have  been  of  course  made  by  the 
injuries  of  time  and  storms,  and  the  mischiefs,  p^aps 
greater  still,  of  wanton  or  mercenary  defalcations.  Indeed^ 
almost  every  house  aiid  cottage  in  the  contiguous  village, 
bears  marks  of  the  plunder  of  the  priory,  or  of  the  neigh- 
bouring castle  east  of  the  priory  buildings.  This  mischief, 
however,  has  been  of  late  years  stopped  by  orders  from 
the  present  worthy  proprietor  of  both,  Mr.  Coke,  M.  P.  for 
Norfolk,  a  most  laudable  and  well-timed  interposition,  for 
which  architectural  antiquaries  owe  him  their  wannest 
thanks." 

["In  the  spring  of  1810,"  continues  Mr.  F.  in  his  additions. 


•  "  Parkyns  abiordljr  calls  this  bnlldlng  '  a  large  and  statdjr  gate  of  freestone.'  lb 
diroenaiooi  I  have  giTen.  Its  matertals  are  mostly  flint;  and  it  is,  indewl,  a  rerf  good 
specimen  of  the  flint  masonry,  of  the  age  of  Hairy  Vll.  So  very  flu-  is  Parnai 
from  accaracy  in  this  matter,  that  the  architect  seems  to  have  eren  stadioosiy  aroidsd 
the  use  of  any  freestone,  as  if  to  sliew  that  he  conld  do  without  it.  The  ardMS, 
qnoins,  bnttresses,  and  window  fhunes,  are  all  of  a  Terv  h vd  red  brick,  bomed  in  the 
seTeral  shapes  required;  in  which  drcnmatance  the  corioaity  of  this  edIAce 
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^'  a  considerable  quantity  of  materials  was  taken  from  the 
ruins,  and  employed  in  erecting  some  buildings  on  the  farm. 
It  is  very  satisfactory  to  observe  that  this  has,  in  the  main, 
been  done  in  the  least  injurious  manner.  What  was  wanted 
has  been  procured  by  digging  up  the  buried  parts,  as  these 
were  already  crushed  and  reduced  to  manageable  forms.  It 
was  probably  found  easier  to  use  them  than  to  demolish  large 
masses ;  but  whatever  might  be  the  motive,  the  result  is, 
that  the  antiquary  has  only  to  lament  the  destruction  of  one 
fragment  of  a  prostrate  pier  of  the  nave,  decorated  on  its 
sides  with  Norman  chevron  work.  This,  perhaps,  offered 
a  strong  temptation,  as  the  hewn  stone  would  be  easily 
brought  off  by  a  few  blows  of  a  pickaxe.  The  clearing  away 
of  this  buried  rubbish,  has  not  only  not  destroyed  any  frag- 
ment of  antiquity,  but  it  has  incidentally  served  to  illustrate 
several.  In  the  north  aisle  of  the  presbytery,  the  base,  and 
a  small  part  of  the  shaft  of  a  three-quarter  column  inserted 
in  the  wall,  have  been  brought  to  light ;  and  conlirm  the 
supposition  that  this  part  of  the  church  was  rebuilt  in  the 
thirteenth  century."] 

''The  part  which  has  been  called  the  kitchen,  exhibits  a 
confirmation  of  that  conjecture.  Some  masonry  has  been 
uncovered,  which  appears  to  have  been  two  small  stove 
chimneys,  or  flues.  Severely  as  the  conventual  church  of 
Castle  Acre  has  suffered  from  time  and  weather,  so  many 
traces  have  been  noticed  of  the  external  and  internal  finishing 
of  its  walls,  columns,  arches,  and  vaulting,  that  a  pretty 
correct  idea  may  be  formed  of  its  perfect  state.  Of  the 
pavement  no  part  is  now  visible,  but  it  seems  worth  men- 
tioning that,  about  twenty  years  ago,  several  feet  of  it  were 
uncovered,  and  it  was  found  to  consist  of  those  small  square 
bricks  which  are  not  at  all  uncommon  in  ancient  churches^ 
and  which  were  used  from  a  very  early  to  the  latest  period 
of  our  ecclesiastical  architecture." 

This  information  Mr.  Forby  had  from  the  late  Rev.  James 
Thom,  under  whose  direction  the  search  was  made.  He 
was  some  time  vicar  of  Castle  Acre,  and  a  very  zealous  and 
judicious  investigator  of  its  antiquities,  to  whom  Mr.  F.  owns 
his  obligations.  The  ample  remains  of  Castle  Acre  afford 
copious  subjects  for  the  pen  and  the  graver.  Cotman  gives 
an  excellent  etching  of  this  edifice,  distinguished  by  his  usual 
breadth  and  fidelity  of  detail,  in  his  ArckUeetural  Aniiq.  of 

c  c 
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Norfolk,  the  letter- press  of  which  informs  us  that  it  is  one  of 
the  Htiest  sjiecitnens  of  Norman  architecture  left  in  this  king- 
dom. "  Yet  this  was  altered/'  says  he,  ''late  in  the  fifteenth 
century,  bv  the  introduction  of  the  great  west  window,  and 
the  substitution  of  the  pointed  doorway  to  the  nobler  Nor- 
man entrance  :  and  this  was  probably  done  that  no  great 
body  of  light  might  be  admitted,  but  through  the  painted 
glass  of  the  new  window  above.*'  The  lower  moulding  of  the 
interior  arch  to  the  great  doorway  is  considerably  more  flat> 
tened  than  the  upper.  A  similar  arratogement  of  moulding 
may  be  seen  in  the  church  of  Bieville. — ^Vide  Cotmtm^t 
Normandy. 

*' A  little  towards  the  east  of  the  priory,  on   a  rising 

?;round,  stood  the  Castle,  the  seat  of  the  earls  Warren : 
rom  the  south  to  the  north  including,  with  all  its  outworks 
and  fortifications,  about  eighteen  acres  of  ground,  in  a  cir- 
cular form :  through  this  there  is  a  way  or  street,  now  called 
the  Bailev  street,  with  houses  on  each  side  running  directly 
north  ana  south.  At  the  entrance  of  this  street  on  the  north, 
stands  a  stone  ffate-house  with  two  round  bastions,  which  had 
two  dooi^,  an  mward  and  outward  one,  with  a  portcullis  in 
the  middle,  and  no  doubt  there  was  another  at  tne  entrance 
of  this  street  on  the  south  side  as  you  come  from  Swaffham, 
as  appears  from  some  marks  still  remaining.  Near  the  north 
gate  on  the  east  side  of  the  street  was  a  chapel  for  the 
castle,  the  walls  of  which  are  still  standing,  and  is  now  a 
dwelling-house ;  and  on  the  east  side  of  the  said  street,  near 
the  middle  of  it,  was  a  strong  stone  gate-house,  leading  into 
the  outward  court  of  the  great  castle,  which  was  circular, 
inclosed  with  a  strong  and  lofty  wall  of  freestone,  flint, 
&c.,  and  embattled,  seven  feet  thick,  a  considerable  part  c^ 
which  is  still  remaining,  with  a  deep  ditch  or  entrenchment, 
and  a  lofty  embattled  wall  round  it.  Within  this  was  the 
keep,  and  across  this  deep  ditch  or  entrenchment,  are  three 
lof^  walls,  at  proper  distances,  which  join  the  castle  wall 
as  buttresses,  &c." 

"  The  whole  area  of  this  castle,  with  its  entrenchments 
and  ditches,  and  an  outward  wall  embattled,  as  before  said, 
includes  about  eighteen  acres  of  ground,  and  reaches  near 
the  river,  where  under  this  embattled  outward  wall  is  a 
terrace  walk,  which  affords  a  pleasant  and  agreeable  prospect 
over  the  country.    The  other  part  of  the  fortifications  lying 
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on  the  west  side  of  this  Bailey  street,  is  called  the  BarbicaD, 
aod  contaios  above  ten  acres  of  laody  was  eoclosed  with 
deep  ditches,  entreDchments,  and  high  ramparts.  Here 
king  Edward  I.  was  entertained  by  earl  Warren,  in  January, 
1297,  and  in  this  castle  was  a  chapel  with  mpqks,  before 
the  death  of  the.first  earl  Warren,  in  1089.*' 

''The  Romans  seem  to  have  had  a  station  here.  Some 
years  since  on  the  west  side  of  this  road,  in  the  pa^rish  of 
Fring,  some  labourers,  in  ditching,  broke  up.  the  remains  of 
a  pavement,  apparently  Roman,  which  the  country  people, 
the  discovery  happening  during  the  time  of  a  fair  .in  a 
village,  broke  up  and  carried  away  great  part  of  it;  Mr. 
Goodwin,  the ,  owner  of  the  ground,  as  soon  as  he  received 
information  of  it,  ordered  the  spot  to  be  carefully  covered 
up,  for  the  future  inspection  of  antiquarians.  Coins  of 
Vespasian,  Constantine,  &c.,  and  a  cornelian  seal  with  an 
emperor's  head,  and  a  fine  Faustina,  shewn  by  the  Rev.  James 
Thom,  the  vicar,  were  found  there.*' 

**  From  the  north  part  of  the  present  entrenchments  th^re 
runs  a  way-  to  Castle  Acre.  Wicken,  and  from  thence  proceeds 
over  the  country,  leaving  Massingham  and  Houghton  on  the 
right,  and  Aomer  on  the  left  haml,  and  is  commonly  called 
the  Pedder*s  Way ;  and  between  the  two  last  mentioned  towns 
on  the  said  way,  may  be  observed  many  tumulip  hence  it 
tends  in  a  direct  course,  leaving  Fring  a  little  on  the  right 
hand.  It  b  said  that  the  earl  of  Leicester  at  one  time  en- 
tertained an  idea  of  building  a  mansion  here,  which  he 
afterwards  built  at  Holkham.  There  is  but  little  doubt  that 
this  was  a  Roman  road  leading  fro^  Thetford  to  Brancaster. 
Strong  traces  of  its  form,  breadth,  &c.  are  still  to  be  seen 
in  many  parts,  partic«larly  between  Harpley  Downs  and 
Anmer.*' 

"From  the  commanding  situation  of  the  ruins,**  says^ 
Captain  Grose,  "  this  castle  must  haye  been  very  strong. 
Belore  the  souUi  side  of  the  keiep  was  a  considerable  area.** 
Mr.  Gough  is  of  opinion  that  this  was  a  Roman  station,  a 
vast  square  ditch  running  among  or  behind  the  houses  to  the 
right  of  the  road. 

Mr.  Gilpin,  speaking  of  Castle  Acre  says,  ''  the  ruin  of 
the  citadel  only  now  remains,  making  a  kind  of  ragged  ap- 
pearance, for  its  form  in  a  good  degree  is  lost.** 

c  c2 
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CASTLE  RISING.  Thirty-nine  miles.  St.  Lawrence. 
P.  343. — Next  to  Lynn  and  Yarmouth  thb  was  formerly 
the  most  considerable  sea  port  town  of  Norfolk.  It  was 
distinguished,  and  claims  the  superiority  over  all  other  towns 
in  this  hundred,*  by  a  famous  castle,  that,  as  Camden  says, 
"vies  with  the  castle  of  Norwich.*'  This  lordship  wai 
granted  to  the  Albinis,  and  to  the  lords  of  Montalt,  a  widow 
of  one  of  these  lords  surrendered  all  her  rights  for  400/.  per 
annum,  to  queen  Isabel,  then  regent  during  the  minority  of 
her  son  Eklward  III.,  who  had  her  residence  or  confinemeot 
here  during  the  greatest  part  of  her  widowhood  after  the  ex- 
ecution of  her  favourite,  Mortimer,  who  was  buried  here. 
Here,  in  the  fourteenth  of  Edward  III.'s  reign,  1340,  this  king 
with  his  queen  visited  his  mother,  and  made  some  stay  with 
her,  for  we  find  that  in  this  year  she  sent  her  precept  from 
this  castle  to  the  mayor  of  Lynn,  "  for  eight  carpenters, 
to  prepare  for  the  reception  of  her  son,*'  &c.  She  died  at 
this  castle,t  and  was  buried  in  the  Grey  Friars*  church, 
London. — Vide  Stowe  and  Grafton,  Edward  III.  settled 
Castle  Rising  on  his  son  Edward,  which  ultimately  came  io 
the  dukes  of  Norfolk,  the  earl  of  Berkshire,  and  to  the 
duke  of  Suffolk,  the  present  possessor.  The  duke  of  Norfolk 
has  the  title  of  lord  Howard  of  Castle  Rising.  Two  members 
of  parliament  are  chosen  by  the  free  burghers,  their  re- 
presentatives therein.  Sir  Henry  Spelman  says,  "it  has 
been  a  famous  port,  but  being  stopped  up  with  sands  was 
the  cause  of  its  great  decay." 

'<  Rising  was  a  sea  port  tono, 
When  Lynn  was  bnt  a  marsh ; 
Now  Lynn  it  is  a  sea  port  tonn. 
And  Rising  fares  the  worse/' 

He  says  also,  **  that  this  is  a  burgh  of  such  antiquity 
that  the  royal  archives  and  records  give  no  account  of  it. 
The  site  of  it  such,  that  he  thinks  the  Romans  had  a  place 
of  defence  here,  some  of  their  coin  being  found  at  this  place, 
and  one  of  Constantine  being  brought  to  him.  That  the  sea 
had  formerly  its  course  near  to,  and  came  up  probably  to  the 

•  By  this  handred  is  meant  the  hundred  of  Freebridge  Lynn,  Indepeadeiit  of  Mmfc* 
land,  which  Is  bounded  on  the  east  by  the  hundreds  of  Lannditch  and  Gallow;  oath* 
north  by  Smithdon ;  on  the  south  by  Glackclose  and  Sooth  Greenhoe;  and  <mi  ttic  w^ 
by  Lynn  Deeps  and  the  Channel.  This  hundred  was  given  to  John  earl  of  Korf<D»* 
-who  is  immortalised  by  Shakspeare  in  his  Richard  III. 

t  Hume  says ,  **  she  never  quitted  her  house  at  BiHtm*,  ntmr  London. 
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towo,  appears  in  some  measure  from  its  being  drowned  in 
winter  frequently  on  spring  tides,  the  salt  water  overflowing 
the  banks  between  this  town  and  Babingly  ;  and  from  the 
name  of  a  street  that  comes  up  to  this  town  from  the  low 
ground,  called  Haven  Gate  Lane,  which  is  very  oozy ;  and 
in  this^lane  there  was  dug  up  a  piece  of  an  anchor.*' 

An  account  of  the  privileges  of  this  borough,  surveyed 
the  thirty-first  of  Elizabeth,  may  be  seen  in  Blomefield, 
among  which,  *'that  the  burgesses  have  a  grant  of  a  fair 
or  free  mart,  from  the  feast  of  St.  Matthew,  during  fifteen 
days ;  and  two  markets  in  the  week,  Monday  and  Thursday.* 
That  the  warren  hath  been  by  the  space  of  two  or  three 
years  past,  greatly  surcharged ;  the  warrener  being  cove- 
nanted to  leave  for  his  view  3,800  coneys ;  he  has  killed 
the  last  year  17,000,  and  may  kill  for  this  year  as  many 
or  more,  his  number  for  view  being  treble  reserved.  And 
by  this  the  cattle  stock  of  six  hundred  wethers  is  utterly 
overthrown,  and  the  inhabitants  and  tenants  of  the  towns 
adjoining  injured,  which  will  be  an  occasion  of  impairing 
her  majesty's  rent,  and  the  uudoing  of  the  inhabitants,  &c, ; 
and  that  by  the  increase  of  these  coneys  by  the  warrener, 
and  their  breeding  in  the  castle  ditches  and  banks,  the  same 
are  decayed,  and  the  walls  are  already  in  part,  and  the  rest 
in  danger  of  overthrow.  That  the  said  banks  and  ditches 
are  no  parcel  of  the  warren." 

This  ancient  burgh,  the  mayor  pf  which  is  always  called 
over  first  and  before  the  mayors  of  any  other  borough  in  the 
county,  at  the  reading  the  king's  commission  of  the  peace 
before  the  judges  of  the  assize,  a  strong  proof  of  its  supe- 
rior antiquity,  was  formerly  goverped  by  a  mayor,  recorder, 
high  steward,  twelve  aldermen,  a  speaker  of  the  commons, 
and  fifty  (or  seventy)  burgesses.  At  present  the  corporation 
consists  of  two  aldermen,  who  are  alternately  mayors.  The 
burgesses  who  elect  the  two  representatives  in  parliament, 
with  the  mayor  and  aldermen,  (the  mayor  beins  the  returning 
officer),  are  seldom  upon  the  poll  more  than  hve  or  six,  and 
the  burge  tenures  are  the  property  of  the  earls  of  Suffolk 
and  Orford.  The  mayor  is  chosen  annually,  the  day  before 
St.  Michael,  by  the  free  burghers  or  voters,  who  were  about 
seventy  in  1716 ;  but  he  is  not  sworn  into  his  office  till  the 

*  TheM  fain  hart  long  been  dUcontinned,  bat  It  bat  a  tort  of  paltry  merry-makinf 
on  or  aboni  Maynlay. 
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court  leet,  which  fs  held  about  AH  Saints  day,  and  has  a 
mace  carried  before  him  to  church  on  Sundays,  by  a  ser- 
geant, and  on  all  public  occasions.  The  seal  of  the  coqKH 
ration  or  mayor,  is  a  castle. 

tf  Afrtle  WtiMng  or  H^fhltt  tfMtie*  is  of  much  more 
modem  origin  than  the  town  itself.    It  is  supposed  to  htnre 
beefi  built  about  the  middle  of  the  twelrai  century,  by 
William  d^Albini,  first  earh  of  Sussex,  soibe  time  prior  to  the 
yeat  1176.    It  stands  upon  a  hill  on  the  south  side  of  the 
town,  where  is  a  fime  prospect  over  land  and  an  arm  of  the 
sea.     Among  the  shattered  and  deserted  fortresses  of  En- 
gland, there  are  few  that  present  more  interesting  and  bolder 
features  of  castrametation  and  castellated  architecture  than 
the  above.    Its  valla  and  fbiste  are  works  of  immense  la- 
bour, and  admirably  calculated  for  protection  and  security. 
Th6  inner  vallum  rises  high,  and  with  a  quick  ascent  frooi 
a  deep  ditch.   It  incloses  an  almost  circular  ballium  or  area, 
which  is  several  yards  below  the  top  of  the  bank.   Near  the 
western  end  of  this  ballium  is  the  keep  tower,  now  in  ruins ; 
but  the  shells,  with  other  iiralls,  stairs,  windows,  and  door- 
ways still  remain.     Mr.  Britton,  in  his  ArckUeciwral  Anii^. 
gives  a  plan  of  this  castle,  in  which  he  mentions  a  grand 
entrance  doorway  to  a  broad  ftight  of  steps,  near  the  bottom 
of  which  was  a  doorway,  and  there  was  another  about  the 
middle.    At  the  latter  was  a  flat  space  or  landing-piaee  on 
the  inside,  and  a  hole  thiough  the  roof  to  annoy  rasailants. 
At  the  top  of  these  stairs  was  a  handsome  omaraented  door- 
way to  a  vestibule  in  the  square  building,  at  the  north-east 
angle ;  and  another  doorway  up  steps  into  the  grand  or  state 
ro6m.    The  first  stoty  floor  was  divided  into  several  apart- 
ments, t.  e.  t^o  state  rooms,  with  seven  smaller,  besides 
passages,  closets,  &c.    Indeed^  the  remaining  features  of 
this  floor  present  an  interesting  display  of  the  domestic  ar- 
rangement for  the  accomnHfdation  of  an   Anglo-Nonnati 
nobleman  and  his  household.    Here  is  the  upper  part  of  the 
grand  stairs,  and  the  chief  doorway  (now  converted  into  a  fire- 
place) from  the  hall  of  audience  to  the  state  room.    Another 
staircase,  or  approach  to  this  floorj  was  formed  over  the 
stairs  already  described,  and  this  must  have  been  entered 
by  a  ladder  which  was  lowered  from  a  landing-place  at  the 
base  of  the  stairs  on  the  east  side,  and  faces  the  only  en- 
trance to  the  inner  ballium.   At  the  intcrsi[^ction  of  the  great 
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ribs  ia  a  grogpe  of  four  heads,  very  rudely  cut,  and  a  small 
hole,  probably  to  suspeod  a  lamp.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Spurdens 
lAfornwd  Brittou,  that  this  g^ceat  arch  "  has  been  evidently 
adorned  with  painting  and  gilding.*'  The  masonry  is  abo 
very  neatly  executed.  Besides  Uie  keep  tower  c^^scrlbed, 
the  ibrtitication;^  of  this  pl^ce  were  extensive  and  formidable. 
The  inner  ballium  formed  nearly  a  circus  of  about  two  hi^n- 
dred  feet  diam^tei^ ;  at  the  western  end  o^*  which  wi^s  the 
keep  tower,  and  at  the  opposite  end  was  the  tower  entrance. 
This  ballium  was  surrounded  by  a  lofty  vallum,  which  mea- 
sures in  the  slope  thirty-eight  feet,  and  in  the  outer  slope 
above  seventy-tive  feet.  At  the  top  was  a  wall  of  brick  sur- 
rounding the  whole  area.  Part  of  this  remains  on  the  east 
side.  It  is  constructed  with  buttresses  at  the  inside,  is 
nearly  three  feet  thick,  and  has  a  small  loop-hole  between 
every  two  buttresses.  The  entrance,  tower  had  grooves  for 
portcullisses,  foqr  recesses  or  seats  in  the  side  walls  for  the 
wardera,  who  were  also  accommo()ated  with  bed  chambers 
over  it.  This  tower  was  at  the  inner  part  of  a  bridge  which 
was  thrown  across  the  great  fosse,  about  seventy-eight  feet 
wide,  and  part  of  the  bridge  was,  probably,  at  first  con- 
structed to  lift  up  and  let  down.  £ast  of  this  bridge  was  a 
large  outwork,  or  outer  ballium,  which  was  raised  above 
the  inner  work,  and  was  formed  and  calculated  to  protect 
the  approach  from  the  western  road.  This  was  an  area  of 
about  eighty  feet  in  diameter,  surrounded  by  a  ditch,  with 
the  scarp  about  forty-five  feet,  and  the  counterscarp  twenty- 
four  feet  high.  These  are  the  chief  characteristics  of  this 
once  proud,  commanding,  and  formidable  fortress.  Its 
history,  though  not  fully  and  accurately  unfolded,  may  be 
partly  ascertained ;  and  the  events  connected  with  it  are 
curious  and  interesting.  Mr.  King  conjectures  that  it  was 
built  in  the  Saxon  sera,  and  that  it  was  one  of  Alfred's  castles ; 
but  this  author's  theories  are  too  often  visionary. — See  two 
views  in  Cotman^s  Antiquities  of  Norfolk, 

In  consequence  of  directions  given  on  the  spot,  the  latter 
end  of  1822,  by  the  honourable  Fulke  Greville  fioward,  the 
rubbish  which  had  accumulated  for  ages  in  the  great  hall 
where  the  court  leet  is  held,  in  the  inward  part  of  the  castle 
or  keep,  having  been  cleared  away,  the  bases  of  two  pillars 
(which  apparently  supported  an  arch)  were  discovered,  and 
likeyrise  a  well  between  these  columns  sixty-three  feet  deep. 
In  Buck  s  View  of  this  castle,  taken  in  1758,  much  of  the 
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building,  now  no  longer  standing,  is  represented.  The  seal 
(impress  of  the  commissary  and  corrector -general  in  and 
throughout  the  peculiar  and  exempt  jurisdiction  of  Castle 
Rising,  Roydon,  North  Wootton,  and  South  Wootton)  in- 
scribed svvM  cviQVE,  is  in  the  collection  of  seal  impressions 
in  the  Norwich  and  Norfolk  Museum — marked  No.  28. — 
See  Cotmaiii  Antiquities  of  Norfolk. 

The  church,  which  is  an  ancient  structure,  has  Saxoo 
arches  in  the  tower,  and  is  distinguished  by  some  singular 
architectural  ornaments  on  its  western  front.     Intersecting 
arches,  columns  with  spiral  and  diamond-shaped  mouldings, 
having  the  archivolt  mouldings  nearly  similar,  form  the  pe- 
culiar features  of  this  fa9ade.     It  consbts  of  one  aisle.    The 
west  front  may  bear  a  comparison  with  the  finest  specimens 
of  Norman  architecture  remaining  in  England,  and  even  in 
Normandy.  The  east  end  is  of  the  early  English  style,  with 
narrow  lancet-shaped  undivided  windows.  The  tower,  whidi 
is  in  the  centre,  is  square  and  embattled.     The  cross  aisles 
are  in  ruins.     In  the  church  is  a  remarkable  fine  ancient 
font,  unnoticed  by  any  antiquary  when  Mr.  Cotman's  work 
was  published,  but  since  described,  with  a  plate,  in  BrU- 
ion'M  Architectural  and   Chronological  Antiquities.     It  is 
square,  and  enriched  round  the  architrave  with  leopards' 
heads  in  relief;  the  *ba8e  or  stand  is  circular,  upon  a  square 
plynth.     In  the  porch  was  a  gravestone  with  part  of  an  in- 
scription, viz.  "  Isabellse  Regioae,"  in  memory  no  doubt  of 
one  of  her  domestics.     This  church  pays  no  procurations, 
only  synodals,  being  exempt  from  all  episcopal  jurisdiction 
and  archidiaconal,  except  induction  bv  the  archdeacon  of 
Norwich.     Near  the  east  end  of  the  churchyard  there  is  a 
square  building,  called  the  Almshouse,  containing  thirteen 
apartments,   a   spacious   hall,  kitchen,  and  chapel  which 
projects  from  the  east  end,  for  the  accommodation  of  a 
governess  and  twelve  poor  women.  It  was  founded  by  Henry 
Howard,  earl  of  Northampton,  in  the  reign  of  king  James 
I.     The  inmates  have  a  monthly  allowance  of  Qs.  each,  and 
the  governess  has  12f.,  but  on  festival  days,  appointed  by 
the  founder,  they  have  an  addition  of  Is,  &d.  to  every  poor 
woman.     Every  year  each  poor  woman  and  the  governess 
have  for  their  constant  apparel  a  gown  of  strong  cloth,  or 
kersey,  of  a  dark  colour ;  and  every  seventh  year,  a  livery 
ffown  and  a  hat  of  blue  broad  cloth,  lined  with  baize,  with 
tne  founder^  badge  or  cognizance  set  on  the  breast,  being 
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a  lion  rampant,  argent,  embroidered.  The  governess  is  al- 
lowed two  chaldrons  of  coals  per  annum,  and  the  rest  one 
chaldron  each.  They  are  obliged  to  hear  prayers  read  by 
the  governess,  at  nine  in  the  morning  and  three  in  the  a^^ 
temoon,  by  the  toll  of  a  bell.  They  are  also  enjoined  to 
use  certain  prayers,  appointed  by  their  founder,  morning 
and  evening  in  their  own  apartments ;  and  to  go  to  church 
morning  and  evening  every  Sunday,  Wednesday,  and  Friday, 
and  upon  holidays ;  and  are  not  to  go  out  without  the  leave 
of  the  governess.  The  qualifications  required  for  admission 
are,  '*  that  each  person  shall  be  of  a  honest  life  and  con- 
versation, religious,  grave,  and  discreet,  able  to  read  if 
such  a  one  may  be  had,  a  single  woman,  her  place  to  be 
void  by  marriage,  to  be  fifty  years  of  age  at  least,  no  com- 
mon beggar,  harlot,  scold,  drunkard,  hunter  of  taverns, 
inns,  or  alehouses.*'  They  also  lose  their  places  if,  after 
admission,  any  lands  descend  to  them  of  the  value  of  5^ 
per  annum,  or  goods  to  the  value  of  50/.  On  being  guilty 
of  atheism,  heresy,  blasphemy,  faction  in  the  hospital, 
injuring  or  disgracing  the  assistants,  neglect  of  duty,  or 
misbehaviour  in  the  performance  of  it,  or  any  thing  to  the 
hurt  or  prejudice  of  the  hospital,  they  are  expelled.  The 
duty  of  the  governess  is  to  preserve  the  household  stuff  of. 
the  hospital,  to  take  care  of  the  sick,  to  cause  the  gates  to 
be  shut  morning  and  evening  at  due  hours,  to  deliver  out 
the  blue  g^wns  every  Sunday  and  holiday  morning,  and  re- 
ceive them  back  at  night,  to  ring  the  bell  every  morning 
and  evening  for  prayers,  to  shut  the  gates  at  prayer  time, 
to  look  to  the  reparation  of  the  hospital,  that  not  so  much 
as  one  stone  be  missing,  either  in  the  walls  or  upon  the 
hospital,  by  the  space  of  a  month,  to  keep  the  piece  of 
ground  on  the  north-west  side  of  the  hospital,  next  adjoining 
the  walls,  and  preserve  the  trees,  and  to  keep  her  garden 

f>lat  fair  and  handsome.  To  reside  constantly  there,  not  to 
ie  abroad  without  license,  nor  above  seven  days  with  license 
in  any  one  year.  To  give  security  in  20/.  penalty  to  the 
mayor  of  Rising,  on  admission,  for  the  performance  of  her 
duty,  not  to  permit  any  stranger  to  lie  in  the  hospital,  and 
to  dine  and  sup  with  the  poor  women  in  the  hall  on  festival 
days. — Vide  plate  in  Cotman's  Antiquities  of  Norfolk. 

Sir  Thomas  Littleton,  or  Lyttelton,  represented 
Castle  Rising  in  1702.     He  was  the  friend  of  Burnet,  by 
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whose  means  be  obtained  iaforniaiion  of  many  political  in- 
trigues. £lecled  speaker  ia  1698. — See  N4)bU$  Coaitaaa- 
Itaa  of  Grmtffer. 

Rev.  PhilTp  Pyi£,  M.A.9  sob  of  tbe  minister  uf  Lyim 
Regis,  rector  of  Caatle  Rising  and  Lynn  St.  Edmund,  died 
in  1799.  He  was  the  author  of  ope  hundred  and  tjKenty 
popular  sermons,  London,  1789,  4  vols.  8vo. 

Rev.  Elisha  Smith,  M.  A.,  lecturer  of  Wisbeach,  rector 
of  Sid  St.  Giles  and  Castle  Rising,  was  tbe  author  of  ser* 
moBs  and  lectures,  and  the  "Cure  of  Deism,"  2  vols.  8vo» 
&c.  &c.  &c. — See  SUk  Brit. 

Died,  in  1818,  aged  one  hundred  and  three  years,  Mn. 
Rachel  Crawforth,  of  this  place. 

CONG  HAM.  Thirty-eight  miles.  St  Andrew.  P.  279. 
A  bam  or  dwelling  by  tbe  river  Cong,  so  called  by  the  an- 
cient Britons. — Congbam  manor,  after  various  descents, 
came  to  the  Pastons ;  from  thence  to  the  Daniels,  Wode- 
house,  Colet,  Jordan,  Spelman,  and  the  Mordaunts.  The 
church  has  a  square  embattled  tower,  with  two  bells.  On 
the  north  side  is  a  chapel,  on  the  north  wall  of  which  is 
this  inscription : — 

"  Patemo  josso  Henri  et  Joh«-  Spelman,  milit  alam  hanc  pie  in- 
stitoit  Rogs  Spelman  abaolvit  antem  Carolns  Spefan.  hnjoa  eeclet 
tandem  rector  Ao.  Dai.  1666." 

Also  gravestones  to  the  memory  of  the  Rev.  Charles  Squire, 
the  Spelmans,  the  Mordaunts,  &c.  There  were  formerly 
three  churches,  Congbam,  Congbam  St.  Andrew,  dilapi- 
dated, and  Congbam  All  Saints.  Here  is  Rusteyns  and 
Reed  Hall  manor.-^Inclosure  act,  1812. 

Sir  Hbnry  Spblman,  an  eminent  English  antiquary  avd 
lawyer,  was  bom  at  this  place,  1564,  and  was  the  so4  of 
the  lord  of  the  manor.  He  was  educated  at  Wabipgbam, 
entered  of  Trinity  college  Cambridge,  and  afterwainds  ad- 
mitted of  LincolnVinn,  where  be  studied  the  laws  of  his 
country,  rather  as  a  science  than  with  any  prospect  of  gain, 
for  he  bad  a  considerable  estate  of  his  own.  When  almost 
of  age  he  returned  to  this  county  and  married  a  daughter 
of  John  le  Strange,  esq.,  and  added  to  bis  property  by  pur- 
cbasinff  tbe  leases  of  Blackburgh  and  Wrongey  abbeys, 
Norfow.    In  1604  he  served  as  high  sheriff  for  this  coupty, 
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and  the  year  following  was  appointed  one  of  the  commis- 
sioners to  regulate  disputes  between  tine  pretenders  to  free- 
hold estates  in  Ireland.  After  this  he  retired  from  public 
business  and  spent  the  remainder  of  his  days  in  studying 
the  history  and  antiquities  of  his  country.  According  to 
Aubrey,  <*  when  sir  Henry  Spelma»  wa»  aboot  ten  or  twelve 
he  went  to  sehool  to  a  curst  schoolmaster,  to  whom  he  had 
an  antiparfhie.  His  master  would  discountenance  him,  and 
was  very  severe  to  him,  and  to  a  dull  boy  be  would  say, 
'  As  vtry  a  dunce  m-  H.  Spelnum.*  He  was  a  boy  of  great 
spirit,  and  would  not  learn  there.  He  was  (upon  his  im- 
portunity) sent  to  another  schoolmaster,  and  profited  very 
weH.  f  h»ve  heard  his  grandson  say,  '  the  Spelmans'  witts 
open  late.*  He  was  much  perplexed  with  lawe  suites,  so 
that  he  was  about  forty  before  he  could  settle  biraselfe  to 
make  any  great  progresse  in  learning,  which,  when  he  did, 
we  find  what  great  monuments  of  antiquarian  knowledge 
lie  hath  left  to  the  work).    W«  Laud,  abp.  Cantc,  had  great 

estecme  for  him,  and  made  him  one  of  tbe c4  the 

high  Com.  Court ;  yet  (he  being  one  tbat  was  extreme  rigid 
as  to  the  licensing  of  bookes,  and  against  any  noveltie)  hin- 
dered the  second  part  of  his  Grlossary,  which  beg^n  at  M, 
where  there  were  three  M*s  that  scandalized  the  archbishop, 
Moffma  Charm,  Magnmm  CeiMiUum  iUgU,  and •*' 

''  He  was  a  handsome  gentlemen,  as  i^pears  by  his  picture 
in  Bihlioihetm  Caitoniana,  strong,  and  valiant,  and  wore 
ahrays  his  sword  till  he  was  about  seventy  or  more,  when 
finding  legges  to  faulter  thro  feebleness  as  he  was  walking, 
'now'  said  he,  '  *tis  time  to  leave  off  my  sword.'  When  his 
daughter-in-law  (sir  John's  wife)  returned  home  from  visiting 
her  neighbours,  he  would  always  ask  her  what  of  antiquity 
she  had  heard  or  observed ;  and  if  she  brought  home  no 
such  account,  he  would  cbide  her,  jestingly.  He  died  in 
London,  1641,  and  lies  buried  in  the  south  cross  aisle  of 
Westminster  abbey,  at  the  foot  of  the  pillar  opposite  to 
Mr.  Camden's  monument,  but  without  any  word  of  in- 
scription or  monument  hitherto(1680).  I  very  well  remember 
his  penon  that  hung  up  there,  but  it  was  either  token  down 
or  fell  downe  when  the  scaffolds  were  putt  up  at  the  corona^ 
lion  of  bis  miyestv  king  Charles  H." 

His  "Glossary,"  "History  of  Sacrilege,"  "Treatise  de 
non  temerandis  Ecdesiis,"  "  Icenia,"  and  other  numerous 
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and  valuable  works,  with  a  life  prefixed  by  bishop  Gibson, 
are  lasting  proofs  of  hb  learning,  zeal,  and  industry  in  the 
cause  of  science  and  truth. 

Sir  William  Dugdale  knew  sir  Henry  Spelmaa,  and  says 
he  was  as  tall  as  his  grandson  Harry  Spelman.  He  has  been 
told  that  sir  Henry  did  not  understand  Latin  perfectly  till 
he  was  forty  years  old.  He  said  to  sir  William,  <'  we  are 
beholden  to  Mr.  Speed  and  Stowe  for  tiitching  up  for  us  our 
English  History.*'     It  seems  they  were  both  tailors. 

Sir  Henry  Spelman  had  two  sons,  probably  natives  also 
of  this  county.  John,  his  eldest,  was  educated  at  Cam- 
bridge, and  wrote  several  learned  treatises,  and  when  Charles 
I.  retired  to  Oxford,  about  1642,  he  followed  him,  and  died 
there  in  Brazen-nose  college,  of  the  camp  disease.  Sir 
Henry,  second  son,  was  a  cursitor  baron,  and  with  his 
•  brother  John  author  of  several  works,  for  a  list  of  which 
see  Bib.  BriU 

The  Rev.  Charles  Squire,  was  rector  of  this  place  and 
master  of  the  free  grammar  school  of  Lynn.  He  was  a  man 
of  learning  and  a  polite  scholar.  Masters,  in  his  **  Hist,  of 
Corp.  Christ.  Coll.,  Cambridge,**  acknowledges  the  assistance 
which  he  received  from  this  gentleman,  and  speaks  of  hb 
''  Biographical  Collections"  as  likely  to  be  soon  published. 

In  May,  1826,  two  pair  of  short-eared  owls,  Sirix  Bra- 
ckyotos,  commonly  known  by  the  name  of  the  long-winged 
Norway  owl,  natives  of  Norway,  were  found  setting  on  their 
egg^  on  the  ground,  four  in  each  nest,  on  the  premises  of 
the  Rev.  Robert  Hamond,  at  Congham. 

DERSINGHAM.  Thirty-eight  miles.  St.  Nicholas. 
P.  534. — Two  miles  from  Ingoldesthoip.  The  church  is  a 
very  large  pile  of  flint,  &c.,  at  the  west  end  of  the  nave 
is  a  square  tower  with  five  bells,  on  which  is  a  lantern  with 
a  bell,  and  a  small  spire  covered  with  lead.  Here  is  an 
inscription  to  the  memory  of  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Pell,  who 
died  1732.  She  gave  100/.  to  this  parish,  which  was  laid 
out  for  land  to  supply  the  poor  with  bread  and  coal.  Also 
a  monument  to  Mrs.  Margaret  Hodgson,  who  died  1743, 
and  was  interred,  according  to  her  desire,  in  the  same  vault 
with  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Pell.  She  gave  5/.  per  annum  to  this 
parish,  to  the  churchwardens  and  overseers,  to  take  care  of 
the  vault  and  monuments,  and  to  keep  them  clean  and  in  re- 
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pair,  and  the  overplus  to  be  distributed  to  objects  of  charity 
living  in  the  said  parish,  and  charged  the  estate  in  Cranworth 
with  it.  Also  the  effigies  of  John  Pell,  esq.  and  Margaret  his 
wife,  1607,  (vide  Cotman^s  Brasses^)  and  other  Pells,  with 
one  of  Dr.  Kerrich,  &c.  In  this  church  is  a  curiously  carved 
antique  chest,  of  which  there  is  an  etching  in  CotmaiCi  Antiq. 
of  Norfolk. 

Sir  Robert  de  Tateshale  was  found,  in  the  thirty-first  of 
Edward  I.  to  have  held  in  capite  one  fee  of  West  Hall  manor, 
which  the  prior  of  Benham  held  of  him,  and  in  the  thirty- 
third  of  the  said  king,  Pakenham  held  the  third  part  of  a 
fee  of  the  heirs  of  sir  Robert.     Of  sir  John  de  Pakenham, 
who  was  steward  to  the  bishop  of  Ely,  it  is  said :  that  coming 
into  the  Exchequer  court;  where  king  Henry  III.  himself  was 
sitting,  in  the  thirty-ninth  of  that  king,  he  claimed  a  mon- 
strous fish  taken  on  the  land  of  one  of  the  bishop*8  wards, 
whose  ancestors  claimed  wreck  at  sea.     The  king  himself 
made  answer,  and  ordered  him  to  produce  the  charter  by 
which  he  claimed ;  which  being  done,  it  was  then  asked,  ''if 
the  fish  was  taken  on  the  land,  or  in  the  sea?**  and  it  was 
answered,  "  in  the  sea  not  far  from  the  land,  and  taken 
alive ;  six  boats  being  overturned  in  the  sea  before  h^  could 
be  caught.*'     Then  the  king  replied,  ''  that  since  it  was  ac- 
knowledged that  the  fish  was  taken  alive  in  the  sea,  it  could 
not  be  wreck,  and  he  would  further  consider  of  it,"  and  the 
cause  was  adjourned  to  the  parliament.    By  this  it  appears, 
l8t.  That  the  king  himself  sat  in  the  Exchequer  at  this  time, 
-asked  questions,  gave  answers,  and  judgment.    2ndly.  That 
no  person  could  claim  wreck  but  by  charter:  and  3dly.  That 
the  cause  was  adjourned  to  the  parliament.     Query,  Does 
this  word  '  Parliament*  occur  in  any  record  before  this  time?* 

Besides  West  Hall,  here  are  the  manors  of  Pakenham, 
Oelham,  Shouldham  Priory,  and  Brook  or  Old  Hall. — ^In- 
closure  act,  1779. 

March  27th,  1762,  a  whale,  fifty-six  feet  nine  inches  long, 
and  thirty-four  feet  four  inches  in  girth,  was  taken  up  near 
this  place. 

Sandringham  hall  and  park  lie  on  the  left,  near  Rising 
lodge,  the  seat  of  Henry  Hoste  Henley,  esq. 

•  !■  rtcord*  before  Uils,  and  till  the  rdgn  of  Edward  I.,  the  word  was  ConeUimm 
et  Mmrnum  CoHciUmm;  bat  Matt.  Paris  says  this  klnt  called  it  Partiamenttm  Gt- 
mermUtsimmm, — A.  SO  p.  606. 
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FUTCHAM.  Thirty-seveo  miles.  The  Virgin  Mary. 
P.  846.  Written  in  Domeaday-book,  Plicefaam,  Plicham, 
and  Flichani. — ^Was  held  for  a  .time  by  the  Howard  family. 
The  church  has  a  porch  and  a  square  tower,  in  which  hangs 
one  bell.  There  has  been  a  chancel  and  north  aisle,  now 
in  ruins.  In  Fiitcham  church  are  inscriptions  to  the  meinory 
of  Leeds,  Bendbh,  and  Runshew.  FHieham  priory  was 
founded  in  the  feign  of  Henry  111.  by  sir  Robert  Agnillon. 
It  was  made  a  cell  of  Augustine  canons  to  the  prkny  of 
Walsingham.  At  the  dissolution  it  came  into  the  hands  of 
sir  Thomas  Halles,  who  was  soon  after  arrested  for  debt 
and  his  lands  sold .  The  duke  of  Norfolk,  who  also  posaeaaed 
it,  was  beheaded.  Reverting  to  the  crown  it  was  granted 
to  the  duke  of  Suffolk,  who  sufiered  so  severely  by  tbe  at* 
tainder  of  his  daughter  the  countess  of  Somerset.  The 
priory  was  then  purchased  by  lord  ehief  justioe  Coke,  who 
afterwards  was  banished  the  court  and  died  miserably.  A 
few  remains  of  this  once  extensive  and  venerable  priory,  are 
visible  in  the  unhallowed  form  of  stables,  &c. 

In  this  parish  was  the  remarkable  hill  or  tnmulns 
where,  in  the  Saxon  age,  the  hundred  court  was  heki,  in 
the  time  of  William  Riifus,  (in  order  to  decide  a  controversy 
about  lands  at  Holme),  who  issued  a  commission  to  his 
chamberlain  to  call  together  three  hundreds  and  a  half  at 
this  place,  called  Flicoaham  Burch.  It  is  upon  a  hill,  aboat 
half  a  mile  above  the  town  of  Fiitcham,  in  the  hundred  of 
Freebridge  citra  Lenne,  on  the  west  side  of  the  way  leading 
from  that  town  to  Shemboume,  being  a  square  piece  of 
ground,  about  an  acre,  ditched  about  with  an  <Md  large 
ditch,  about  eig^t  miles  from  Holme,  where  the  lands  lay, 
which  were  then  claimed  by  the  abbot  of  Bamsay.  Here 
are  the  manors  of  Poynings,  Sackvilles,  Cockfield,*  Bamar- 
distons,  aud  Snoring. 

GAYTON.     Thirty-four  miles.    St. .    P.  545. 

This  town  lies  east  of  Lynn.  The  church  has  a  square  tower 
with  three  bells.  In  this  church  is  a  curious .  inscription 
(vide  Bhm^eld)  to  the  memory  of  WiUaam  Tyler,  and  one 
to  William  Wood,  M.  A.,  1657.  In  the  forty^ist  of  Henry 
III.  a  fine  was  levied  between  John  Fitz  Bernard,  and  Adam 
abbot  of  St.  Stephen's  and  Caen,  whereby  the  advowson  of 
Gayton  church  was  granted  to  the  abbot.  In  theforty^ird 
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of  king  John,  the  prior  of  Castle  Acre  conveyed  by  fine 
to  the  same  abbot,  the  advowson  ;  and  the  latter  granted  to 
John  to  pay  him  six  marks  of  silver  per  annum,  at  Castle 
Acre,  with  a  clause  of  distress  in  the  said  abbot*s  manor  of 
Paunfield,  in  Essex ;  and  that  as  often  as  the  prior  should 
send  his  esquire  to  make  distress  in  Paunfield,  the  abbot 
should  find  him  his  horse  and  his  boy,  and  pay  all  charges 
and  expenses  as  long  as  they  staid  there  about  the  distress, 
and  till  the  esquire  was  paid.  Here  are  the  manors  of  Castle 
Acre  Priory,  Wendling  Abbotts,  Cakesford  Priory,  and  West 
Acre  Priory. — Iticlosure  act,  1810. 

Gay  ton  Place  is  the  seat  of  Andrew  St.  John,  esq. 

GAYTON  THORPE.  Thirty-three  miles.  St.  Mary. 
P.  1B7. — ^Was  in  the  possession  of  the  Mildmays  and  the 
Cases.  The  church  has  a  round  tower,  at  the  west  end, 
with  two  bells,  and  is  covered  with  a  dome.  Here  are  in- 
scriptions to  the  memoiy  of  Wall,  Swifl,  and  Beckham,  Ac. 

The  Rev.  George  Wiluam  Lemon,  bead  master  of  the 
free  school  of  Norwich,  was  presented  to  this  church.  He 
was  the  author  of  "  Groecse  Grammatics  Rudimenta,"  &c. 
1774;  two  tracts,  1.  ''Additional  Observations  on  the 
Greek  Accents,  by  the  late  Edward  Spelman,  esq.  ;**  2.  "  The 
Voyage  of  £neas  from  Troy  to  Italy,**  1776;  « English 
Etymology;  or,  a  Derivative  Dictionary  of  the  English 
Language,  in  two  Alphabets,'*  1783.  In  conjunctimi  with 
his  pupil,  Edward  Spelman,  esq.,  who  built  the  high  house 
at  West  Acre,  from  whom  it  came  to  the  Hammonds,  Mr. 
Lemon  Vncote  **  A  History  of  the  Civil  Wars  of  York  and 
Lancaster,"  Lynn,  1793,  8ve.  Mr.  Lemon  was  also  vicar 
of  East  Walton  in  this  county. 

GAYWOOD.  Forty  miles.  St.  Faith.  P.  474.— A  kind 
of  suburb  to  the  borough  of  Kkig's  Lynn,  to  which  it  is 
'sitiiate  within  a  nile.  In  the  twenty'^fourth  of  Henry  II. 
tiie  biahop  of  Norwich  was  found  to  hold  this  lordship,  with 
Lyiro,  in  capite:  and  in  the  thirty-fourth  of  that  kbg  he 
would  not  suffer  the  king's  bail^  or  coroner  to  enter  it>to 
it,  having  a  coroner  of  his  own  ;  and  in  the  following  year 
he  had  a  charter  of  free  warren,  Ac.  granted  him.  William 
de  Raleigh,  bishep,  made  a  park  hefe  and  a  warren.  In  the 
third  of  Edward  I.  the  bishop  of  Norwich  was  found  to  have 
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the  return  of  all  writs,  a  gallows,  assize  of  bread  and  beer, 
and  other  royalties ;  and  in  the  ninth  year  of  that  king  he 
was  presented,  on  account  of  his  water-mill  hare  having 
drowned  the  highway,  to  the  damage  of  the  people  passing 
by.  The  church  has  a  square  tower  of  brick,  in  which  are 
three  bells.  Here  is  an  inscription  to  the  memory  of  Harte, 
with  these  lines: — 

<<  Qui  fni  eterose  Christas  mihi  causa  salatis 
Exuvijs  nirsus  yestiet  ossa  meis, 
Ejusdem  reditu  mihi  vita  salosq  parator 
Intacto  tomnlo  molliter  ossa  cnbent. 

Obyt  1617." 

This  rector  set  up  agpainst  the  north  wall  of  the  clmncel,  two 
tables,  one  in  memory  of  the  Spanish  Invasion  in  1588 ; 
the  other  of  the  Popish  Gunpowder  Plot,  1605.  This  iaM 
was  defaced  in  the  reign  of  James  II.  Under  the  first  was 
inscribed: 


"  Papa  Deo,  Draco,  Mendoza,  Philippns  Eliz« 
Snccubnit  Victrix  Anglia  Victos.    Iber,  1688 


On  another  gravestone,  with  a  brass  plate,  is  inscribed — 

''The  body  of  Thomas  Hares,  rector  of  this  chnrch  thirty-six  years, 
wearied  and  wasted  with  constant  pains  in  the  ministry,  resteth  hert 
In  hopes  to  be  reunited  to  his  soul,  that  both  may  be  united  to  Christ, 
their  head  and  glory." 

Also  a  stone  one,  inscribed — 

<<  Hie  jacet  Tho.  Thorlin,  S  T.  P.  S.  Joh.  Coll.  Cantabrigise  prKset, 
hnjus  ecclesisB  60  annos  rector,  vir  pietate  doctrini  et  animi  candore 
indytus  beneficij  memor,  injuriie  obliviosus,  octogenarios,  obt.  Angst. 
11th,  1714." 

Gaywood  supplies  the  town  of  Lynn  with  water,  which  is 
raised  by  engines  into  conduits,  and  by  pipes  from  MiddktoD 
two  miles,  and  Mintlyn  three  miles  distance.  The  bishop 
of  Norwich  had  a  palace  at  Gaywood,  bailt  by  John  de 
Grey,  fifth  bishop  of  the  diocese.  Gaywood  castle  stood 
where  the  farmhouse  called  Gaywood  Hall  now  stands ;  as 
appears  from  the  moat  which  surrounds  it.  There  is  a  turn- 
pike-road  on  the  right  of  this  place  to  Pereham.  The  rec- 
tory-house is  the  residence  of  Dr.  Halton. — Indosure  act, 
1808. 
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Rev.  Thomas  Thvrlin,  rector  of  this  place,  published 
a  sermon  preached  at  the  episcopal  visitation  of  King*s 
Lynn,  1686,  "The  Necessity  of  Obedience  to  spiritual 
Governors  asserted.*' 

GRIMSTON.  Thirty-five  miles.  St.  Botolph.  P.  918. 
Written  in  Domesday-book,  Grimestuna. — ^We  have  some 
account  of  the  lordship  of  sir  Benedict  Breccles,  xvbo  owned 
this  manor  in  the  reign  of  Edward  II.,  from  an  old  parch- 
ment, which  says,  '*  Benedict  de  Breccles  holds  m  capUe  of 
the  earl  of  Arundel,  the  manor  of  Grimston,  with  the  ad- 
vowson  of  the  church,  and  the  manor  of  Brunham,  with  the 
advowson  of  a  moiety  of  the  church  of  St.  Mary,  of  Bum- 
ham  Wertgate,  and  the  manor  of  Utile  Breccles,  by  the 
service  of  two  knights*  fees,  by  the  deed  of  William  earl  of 
Arundel;  and  he  hath  the  manor  of  Grimston  by  the  church, 
with  several  pieces  of  land  thereto  belonging,  together  with 
a  moor,  called  Derby  moor,  a  heath,  and  two  water  mills. 
And  there  belong  to  the  said  manor  waif  and  strays  found 
within  the  precincts  of  Grimston,  a  bull,  and  a  leet  of  all 
his  tenants,  to  be  held  in  the  same  manor,  by  the  king*s 
bailiff,  without  any  profit  to  be  carried  off ;  and  the  bailiff 
of  the  said  Benedict  shall  bring  all  amerciaments  of  the  said 
leet  by  the  oath  of  lawful  men,  ^c.  And  if  the  bailiff  shall 
be  unwilling  to  keep  the  said  leet,  as  it  happened  in  the 
time  of  John  Breccles,  the  said  loid  of  the  manor  to  have 
a  brief  of'the  chancellor  to  the  said  bailiffs,  to  hold  the 
said  leet  as  they  ought.  And  there  belongs  to  the  said  ma- 
nor a  profit,  called  Lovebene,  to  wit,  that  all  residepts  in 
Grimston,  having  horses  wi^  a  cart,  shall  work  for  the 
lord  for  the  redeeming  of  the  common  of  Grimston,  one 
day*8  journey  of  barley  seed  time,  and  he  shall  have  for  his 
breakfast  one  penny  halfpenny,  and  all  keeping  cows  on  the 
common  shall  do  a  day*8  work  in  harvest,  and  at  three 
o'clock  they  shall  have  flesh  to  eat  and  ale  to  drink,  and 
three  loaves  every  evening,  and  if  they  refuse  then  it  shall 
be  lawful  to  distrain  on  the  said  common.  Certain  persons, 
however,  are  excepted,  who  shall  not  do  the  days*  work  in 
barley  seed  time,  nor  the  days  in  harvest,  because  their  te- 
nants work  for  them.  Nor  shall  any  man  sell  the  common 
of  Grimston  to  strangers,  without  leave  of  the  said  Bene- 
dict and  his  heirs ;  and  if  any  stranger  in  Congham>  or  any 
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village,  if  willing  to  have  common  in  Grimston,  he  shall  do 
the  work  aa  the  others  do/'  &c. 

The  church  has  a  square  tower  and  five  bells.  The  town 
takes  it  name  from  a  rivulet  that  rises  on  the  north  side  of 
the  churchyard,  from  which  it  is  parted  by  a  little  road 
in  a  bottom,  where  it  makes  a  little  pool,  and  runs  hence  to 
Lynn.  In  a  court,  held  by  the  rector,  (as  17  James  1.  Ad 
6,)  it  was  ordered,  *'  that  diligent  search  should  be  made 
after  those  who  had  been  guilty  of  a  most  flagrant  crinae  and 
act,  in  throwing  down  the  tomb  of  sir  Benedict  Breccks, 
knight,  buried  in  the  church.**  In  1703,  here  was  a  acbool 
endowed  with  a  house  and  20/.  per  annum.  Here  are  the 
manors  of  Breccles,  Coxford  Priory,  Cordels  and  Dunhans, 
CkMteins,  Bozuns,  Grimstons  alias  Conghams,  Mcvleys, 
Castle  Acre  Priory,  Blackborough  Priory,  and  West  Acre 
Priory. — Inclosure  act,  1779, 

Thomas  Thobowgood,  one  of  the  assembly  of  divines, 
was  minister  of  Grimston;  he  published  *' Jews  in  America,** 
*'  Moderation  Justified,**  and  a  Fast  sermon. 

HARPLEY.  Thirty-two  miles.  St.  Lawrence  the  Mar- 
tyr. P.  359. — Is  situate  on  a  pleasing  eminence  within  a 
mile  of  Houghton.  It  appears  by  a  court  held  here  in 
1579,  that  there  was  a  statute  in  force  against  wearing  of 
woollen  caps,  with  a  penalty  to  the  lord  of  the  manor  and 
the  poor,  for  not  complying  therewith.  About  the  same 
time  the  towns  were  amerced  for  not  mending  (heir  butU, 
(for  shooting  at.)  The  church  has  a  nave,  a  north  and 
south  aisle,  and  a  chancel,  and  was  built  by  sir  Robert 
Knowls,  a  famous  general,  in  the  reigns  of  Edward  111.  and 
Richard  II.,  in  the  wars  of  France.  He  was  knight  of  the 
garter,  and  bore  guk$  on  a  chevron,  arfftHt,  three  roses  of 
the  first,  which  arms  are  painted  on  screens  on  the  left  aa 
YOU  enter  the  chancel.  His  wife's  arms  are  on  the  right. 
In  the  windows  of  the  church  were  the  arms  of  Goamey, 
^c.  On  the  pavement  of  the  chancel  lies  a  gravestone, 
whereon  was  the  effigy  of  a  jmest,  with  two  shields  and  a 
aim  of  brass,  to  the  memory  of  a  Johis  de  Gaumey :  alao 
an  inscription  to  the  Rev.  Henry  Colman,  the  rector,  hi 
the  ttppermost  window  but  one  of  the  north  aisle,  wan 
painted  the  history  of  St.  Lawrence,  this  is  apparent  firon 
some  firagmenta,  and  the  insignia  of  the  saint,  a  gridiron. 
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Or.  From  this  church,  built  on  a  hanging  hill,  is  a  beau- 
tiful prospect,  and  it  contained  lights  and  a  guild.  The 
tower  is  seen  from  a  g^at  distance.  An  annual  fair  is 
kept  on  the  25th  of  July,  granted  in  the  thirtv-Afth  of  Ed- 
ward I.  to  John  de  Gourney.  Here  are  the  manors  of 
Calthorpe,  Goumejs,  and  Uphall. 

HILLINGTON.  Thirty-eight  miles.  P.  262.  Written 
in  Domesday-book,  Helingetuna. — ^Thb  town  is  situate  near 
the  river,  but  on  the  opposite  side,  that  rises  in  the  springs 
of  Flitcham  abbey,  and  derives  its  name  from  this  circum- 
stance, of  lying  near  the  water.  The  church  was  rebuilt  in 
1824,  at  an  expense  of  800/.  The  south-east  of  the  old 
church  was  a  fine  specimen  of  the  Norman  style  of  ar- 
chitecture.— ^Vide  an  engraving  from  a  drawing  by  Caiman, 
for  **  The  Excursions  in  Norfolk."  On  the  north  wall  of 
the  chancel,  is  a  mural  monument,  with  the  effigies  of  a 
gentleman  and  his  wife,  the  former  in  a  |own,  they  are  re- 
presented on  their  knees,  with  an  inscription  to  the  memory 
of  Richard  Hovell  and  his  wife,  dated  1611.  Here  is  also 
a  monument  with  the  effigy  of  a  man  in  armour,  with  his 
wife,  both  kneeling  at  a  desk,  with  the  arms  of  Hovell  and 
Ford  :  also  inscriptions  to  the  memory  of  the  Hovells  and 
the  Folkes,  and  marble  monuments  ibr  the  family  of  sir 
William  Browne,  knight.  Here  are  the  manors  of  Aubins, 
or  Albens,  Uphall,  and  Netherhall,  Buryshall,  West  Dere- 
hfon,  and  Lewes,  or  Castle  Acre.  About  the  year  1600,  the 
site  of  the  rectory  house,  with  the  yards,  orchard,  gardens. 
Sic.  contained  five  acres;  and  there  was  of  pasture  and  mea- 
dow nine  acres ;  of  arable,  fifty  acres  and  a  rood ;  and  five 
acres  and  a  rood  lay  in  the  sheepwalk. 

HilUngton  hali,  commandmg  an  extensive  view  over  Lynn 
channel,  and  the  British  ocean,  and  built  by  sir  James 
Johnstone,  hart.,  is  the  seat  of  sir  William  J.  H.  B.  Folkes, 
bart  The  residence  has  of  late  been  very  much  improved, 
and  the  garden,  hot  waUs,  and  hot  houses,  rendered  very 
complete. 

Last  week  an  eagle  was  shot  on  the  premises  of  sir  M. 
B«  Folkes,  by  a  person  of  Lynn,  its  wings,  when  extended, 
measured  seven  feet  three  inches,  was  about  four  feet  high, 
daws  the  size  of  a  man's  hand,  and  his  beak  three  inches 
in  circumference. — Oenfi.  Mag.  Dec.  1800. 
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LYNN  REGIS.  Forty-two  miles.  P.  12/263.— An  im- 
portant sea  port,  borough,  and  market  town,  market  days 
Tuesday  and  Saturday.  It  is  situate  on  the  eastern  side 
of  Marshland,  and  of  the  great  level  or  Fen  country*  about 
twelve  miles  from  the  sea,  forty-six  from  Cambridge,  and 
ninety-eight  from  London.  The  exact  lat.  of  St.  Nicholas 
chapel  in  this  town,  by  Troughtou*s  mural  circle  is  62. 
deg.  46.  min.  26.  sec.  N.  and  its  long.  1  niin.  36.  sec. 
in  time,  £•  of  Greenwich.  It  stands  partly  on  each  side  of 
the  great  Ouse  *  near  its  mouth  and  the  washes,  f  but 
chiefly  on  its  eastern  banks,  though  it  is  supposed  to  have 
originally  stood  all  on  the  opposite  shore,  and  hence  that 
part  of  it  is  still  called  Old  Lynn.  The  town  is  encompassed 
with  a  deep  trench,  and  walls  for  the  greater  part  of  it,  and 
divided  by  four  small  rivers,  which  have  about  fifteen  bridges 
over  them,  having  on  the  north  side  towards  the  sea,  a  royal 
fortress,  commonly  called  St.  Anne*s  fort,  with  a  platform 
and  twelve  eight  pounders,  commanding  all  ships  going  out 
of  the  harbour.  It  is  also  defended  by  five  regular  bastions, 
and  a  ditch.  Lynn  extends  about  a  mile  and  a  quarter  from 
north  to  south,  and  is  half  a  mile  broad  from  the  east  gate 
to  the  river  or  channel,  which  is  the  broadest  part.  This 
river,  at  spring  tide,  flows  more  than  twenty  feet  perpen- 
dicular, and  if  at  these  times  there  haopen  to  be  a  north- 
east wind,  it  brings  the  tide  up  with  such  rapidity,  as  to 
force  the  ships  from  their  moorings,  though  they  lie  at  ten 
miles  distance  from  the  ocean,  and  it  has  been  known  to 
flow  a  considerable  way  into  the  Tuesday*s  market  place. 

The  vicinity  of  Lynn,  in  the  Saxon  times,  and  lottg  afler, 
appears  to  have  been  remarkable  for  its  numerous  salt-works. 
At  Gaywood  alone,  in  the  Confessor  s  time,  there  were  no 

•  The  Oa«e  over  agjiiiut  the  town,  Is  reckoned  about  at  wide  as  the  Thames  above 
London  bridge.  Its  name  is  of  British  origin,  the  word  signifies  a  stream,  or  the  river 
by  way  of  eminence.  It  is  called  the  great  Case,  to  distingnish  it  from  that  called  the 
little  or  lesser,  which  is  now  one  of  its  tributary  streams.  The  Onae,  by  its  sitnaticm, 
having  so  man>  navigable  rivers  falling  into  it,  affords  great  advantage  to  trade  and 
commerce.  All  sorts  of  heavy  commodities  from  Lynn,  as  coals,  salt,  deals,  ^, 
timber,  iron,  pitch,  tar,  and  wine,  are  thither  Imported,  lite  port  of  Dmn  sopptto 
•is  counties  wholly,  and  three  in  part;  the  river  Once  AUIs  into  the  great  gnlph  of  the 
sea,  between  the  projecting  coasts  of  Norfolk  and  Lincolnshire,  boaeath  the  walls  of 
Lynn  Regis.  On  the  first  of  Jan.  1309,  this  river  saddenly  ceased  to  flow  near  Bed- 
ford, leaving  its  channel  so  bare  of  water,  that  people  walked  at  the  bottom  for  fall 
three  miles;  it  did  not  always  visit  Lyun,  or  pass  that  way  in  its  progress  to  the 
ocean,  but  its  course  was  by  Wisbeach. 

i  The  washes  were  called  Mitaris  JEsrvtniVM,  probably  Arom  the  British  word, 
Maltraith,  according  to  Camden,  a  name  by  which  the  Britons  called  soch  sstuarles 
Mr  tides,  in  other  places,  and  importing  no  more  than  an  oncertain  lestnary  or  tide. 
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less  than  thirty  salt  pans  or  pits.  The  mode  of  the  process 
of  making  the  salt  profitable,  was  probably  not  very  unlike 
that  used  in  later  times  in  the  saltworks  of  Southtown  by 
Yarmouth,  and  at  other  places. — See  Richards*  Lynn^  vol. 
I.  p.  239. 

In  Domesday-book  Lynn  is  written  Lena  and  Lun.  Cam- 
den was  of  opinion  that  it  took  its  name  from  its  spreading 
waters,  that  being  implied  by  the  British  word  Lhyn ;  but 
Spelman  affirms  that  the  right  name  is  Len,  from  Len,  in 
Saxon  a  fann  or  tenure  in  fee.  Camden  was  of  opinion  that 
the  town  was  not  of  any  antiquity,  but  sprung  out  of  the 
ruins  of  what  is  called  Old  Lynn,  or  West  Lynn,  and  with 
Spelman  supposes  it  was  called,  in  the  time  of  the  Saxons, 
Maydenburgh,  importing  the  maidens*  bowre,  Virgihis,  Sa- 
crariumt  et  velui  TkalamuMf  the  chapel  or  retiring  place  of 
the  virgin,  that  is,  of  the  virgin  St.  Margaret,  the  tutelar  saint 
of  the  town  of  Lynn.  *  But  etymologists  have,  as  usual,  been 
very  deficient  on  this  subject,  and  legendary  traditions  and 
fictions  have  been  called  in  to  prove  at  best  uncertainties. 

The  capital  manor  of  Lena  was  certainly  a  place  of  trade 
and  consequence  before  the  reign  of  the  Conqueror,  and 
enjoyed  the  privilege  of  certain  duties  and  customs,  with  a 
tollboth  in  this  town,  payable  on  the  arrival  of  any  goods 
or  merchandise  by  sea  and  land.  We  find  also  another 
proof  of  its  consequence  from  the  establishment  of  mints 
for  coining  monev. 

In  the  reign  of  Richard  I.  Jei^s  resided  here,  and  partook 
of  the  riches  and  became  subject  to  the  cruelties  inflicted 
on  this  alternately  patronised  and  persecuted  people.  There 
is  a  street  in  Lynn  called  the  Jewd  Street,  where  they  resided. 
They  were  then  allowed  great  indulgencies  from  the  govern- 
ment, for  which,  however,  they  were  obliged  to  pay  liberally. 
Thev  purchased  houses  and  lands,  which  made  them  hated 
by  the  Christians.  Many  of  their  ancient  deeds  are  preserved 
in  form  of  warrants  of  sales,  &c,f    About  the  reign  of  king 

•  St.  Margaret  Uie  virglii  being  Uie  totelar  saint  and  patronesa  of  thb  town,  in 
bonoor  of  her,  its  arms  are  three  dragons'  heads,  on  MiUid  axmre,  erect  and  erased ^ 
with  a  cross  crosselct  >flrA^c,  Or,  nsaing  oat  of  their  mootlis,  in  allnslou  to  St. 
Margaret,  wito  with  a  cross  Is,  Hgvratlvely,  said  to  have  conqnered  a  dragon.  Thr 
corporation  seal  is  the  eflgiet  ct  St.  Margaret  stan<llng  in  a  triumphant  manner, 
wounding  the  dragon  with  a  cross,  and  treading  liim  under  fool,  with  this  in- 
scrlpcion  :  **  Snb  margareta  teriiur  draco^  xtat  crmce  l4tto,** 

t  The  Jews  being  enraged  at  the  conversion  of  one  of  their  body  to  (  hristlanitv, 
Kt  npon  him  in  order  to  nave  slain  him,  who  to  prevent  It  tooli  sanctnary  in  a  chnrco. 
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John  the  citisens  were  allowed  a  charter  and  a  may<Hr. 
king  visited  Lynn  twice ;  driven  here  at  one  time  by  his  re- 
bellious barons ;  when»  on  the  petition  of  John  de  Grey,  bi- 
shop  of  Norwich,  who  had  just  erected  a  palace  at  Graywood 
in  this  vicinity,  the  king  granted  Lynn  a  charter  to  be  a  free 
borough  for  ever,  the  burgesses  to  choose  a  prvpoaUus  or 
provost,  that  should  be  subject  to  the  bishop,  from  tbcBoe 
denominated  the  bishop*s  man.  It  is  related,  that  once  oa 
this  king*s  marching  from  this  place  he  lost,  on  croasinf  the 
washes  at  an  improper  time  of  the  tide,  all  his  baggage, 
provisions,  and  treasures.  On  his  last  visit  to  Lynn  he  pre- 
sented the  corporation  with  a  most  curious  cup  and  cover, 
weigliing  7doz.  as  appears  by  his  letters  patent  in  the  last 
year  of  his  rei^,  directed  **  To  the  Mayor  and  good  Men 
of  Lenn.'*  This  celebrated  piece  of  antiquity,  called  to  tkb 
day  king  John*s  Cup,  is  of  silver,  gilt  on  the  inside,  adorned 
with  beautiful  imagery  and  enamelled  work.*  It  is  in  the 
highest  state  of  preservation.  On  the  bottom  of  the  foot 
are  engraved  memoranda  of  its  having  been  repaired  four 
times.  The  cup  is  rich  gilt,  except  the  figures  and  the  light 
sprig  ornament  round  them,  which  are  silver ;  part  of  tl^ir 
dresses,  and  the  ground  to  them,  are  in  colours  enamelled. 
The  figures  round  the  lid  of  the  cup  are  a  hunting  party : — 
the  first  a  lady  bearing  a  hawk ;  the  second  has  a  dog  ;  the 
third,  a  gentleman  carrying  a  hare,  with  a  dog ;  the  fourth 
a  gentleman  with  a  dog  on  each  side ;  the  fifth  is  a  lady  with 
a  bow  and  arrow,  she  has  with  her  a  dog ;  each  figure  is 
separated  from  the  other  by  an  ornamented  division :  the 
figure  on  the  bottom  of  the  inside  of  the  cup  is  in  the  bac- 
chante style,  holding  in  one  hand  a  drinlung  horn,  and 
on  the  other  a  hawk.  This  idea  is  well  conceived,  as  com- 
bining the  ioys  of  the  festive  cup  with  pleasures  of  the 
enlivening  chace.     The  figures  round  the  body  of  the  cup 


bnt  thry  broke  open  the  doort  and  woald  hare  taken  htm  oot  by  force.  Oo  Uiii 
and  uproar,  a  number  of  the  Chrtollanf  came  to  bit  reacnc ;  bnt  the  inhabltuits  beinc 
in  fear  of  the  king,  who  bad  taken  the  Jews  nnder  hia  prote<^oa,  acted  on  the  retcrre; 
on  which  many  yonag '  strangera  and  foreigner!,  who  were  In  the  town  on  accowM  of 
their  trade,  fell  on  the  Jewa,  killed  aeTeral,  burnt  and  phindered  their  honati,  nad 
then  to  avoid  the  lUng's  anger  took  ahipping  directly  with  th«ir  booty. 

•  '*  The  late  Mr.  John  Carter,'*  it  in  aaid  in  the  JErrttr«iMM  tkrmtfik  Norfolk,  '*  had 
great  tronble  In  getting  permitaion  to  make  a  drawing  of  thii  cap,  wUch  waa  at 
length  allowed,  on  condition  that  he  shoald  be  conOned  in  a  room  while  making  the 
<lra««lng,  and  a  mm  to  be  placed  over  him,  to  he  foM  bff  Ctirter,  to  »ee  he  <ttd  no 
damage  to  the  cap.  lender  tkcM  circnmslancei  he  actually  made  the  drawing  en- 
graved in  hii  Sftcim€tu  •/  Scmlftnrf.** 
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are  expressive  of  no  particular  action,  they  merely,  like 
the  other  figures,  represent  the  various  dresses  worn  by  the 
ladies  and  gentlemen  in  king  John's  reign ;  the  hawk  on 
the  hand  of  one  of  the  gentlemen  is  a  badge  of  ancient 
nobility.  The  figures  on  the  foot  of  the  cup  come  under 
the  same  description  as  the  foregoing. — ^Vide  plate  and 
description  in  Carter's  Ancient  Scuipture. 

Thb  cup  is  in  the  keeping  of  every  mayor  for  the  time 
being,  and  used  on  certain  solemn  occasions,  filled  with 
sack,  and  shewn  as  a  unique  curiosity,  in  memory  of  their 
founder  and  great  benefactor.  The  mayor  is  annually  elected 
on  the  feast  of  St.  John,  August  29th,  and  sworn  into  office 
that  day  month  following,  when  he  gives  an  entertainment 
to  the  corporation,  &c.  At  this  feast  St.  Johns  cup  is 
handed  to  the  mayor  after  dinner,  who  presents  it  to  hh 
predecessor,  who  takes  off  the  lid  and  drinks  the  king's 
health.  He  then  places  the  lid  on  the  cup,  and  after  certain 
ceremonies  of  turning  the  cup  round  delivers  it  to  the  new 
mayor,  who  passes  it  with  the  same  ceremony  down  the 
taUe ;  from  thence  it  is  carried  to  the  mayoress  and  the 
ladies;  ''and  whoever,"  says  Mackarel,  "  goes  to  visit  the 
mayor  must  drink  out  of  this  cup,  which  contains  a  full 
pint." 

The  sword  that  is  carried  before  the  mayor  is  supposed  to 
have  been  the  gift  of  king  John,  taken  from  his  own  side — 
vide  inscription :  '*  EmU  kic  Danum  fnit  RegU  Jokannis, 
i,  euo  ^mwf  latere  datum.  Various,  however,  are  the  opinions 
respecting  this  sword ;  but  the  most  probable  is  that  it  was 
given  to  the  corporation  by  king  Henry  VIII.,  when  the 
town  coming  into  his  possession,  instead  of  Lynn  Episcopi, 
was  ever  af&r  called  Lynn  Regis.  Henry  also  granted  them 
a  charter,  and  allowed  them  many  privileges.  Sir  Henry 
Spelman  says,  "that  he  was  assured  b\  the  town  clerk  of 
Lynn,  in  the  year  1630,  that  the  sworcl-bearer  of  Lynn,  in 
the  reign  of  queen  Elisabeth,  1680,  procured  the  inscription, 
relative  to  king  John  on  the  sword,  from  the  schoolmaster 
of  Lynn,  as  one  side  of  the  hilt  was  plain  and  had  it  en- 
graved thereon."  It  cannot  be  suppos^  that  any  king  could 
wear  such  a  sword  by  his  side,  but  it  might  have  been 
brought  him  and  put  to  his  side  for  the  purpose  of  presenting 
it  to  the  mayor  on  some  particular  occasion,  and  thereby 
rendering  the  gift  more  honourable  to  the  corporation.     On 
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the  other  side  of  the  hilt  is  "  Vhai  Rex  Hetaricus  Odrnvms, 
Anno  Regni  net  xx/'* 

Besides  this  antique  sword,  four  silver  maces  gilt  are  car- 
ried before  the  mayor  on  all  processions,  and  in  these,  with 
the  sword,  the  present  regalia  consists.  On  the  29th  of 
August  the  mayor  caUs  a  hall  for  the  election  of  a  successor, 
who  is  chosen  by  the  common-council,  as  the  common- 
council  are  by  the  court  of  aldermen ;  but  if  any  dispute 
shall  arise,  and  the  mayor  break  up  the  hall  asseinbly, 
the  common-council  may  sit  upon  the  steps  of  the  hall  and 
choose  a  mayor,  if  ten  out  of  the  eighteen  are  unanimous, 
and  this  election  the  court  of  aldermen  cannot  controvert. 

The  corporation  consists  of  a  mayor,  recorder,  twelve 
aldermen,  eighteen  common-councilmen,  artown  clerk,  cham- 
berlain, two  coroners,  and  several  inferior  officers.  The 
mayor  is  chosen  from  among  the  aldermen,  by  the  members 
of  the  common -council,  and  must  f)e  one  who  has  not  served 
the  office  previously,  for  at  least  five  years.  In  case  he  de- 
cline or  refiise,  the  mayor  and  aldermen  may  fine  him  in  any 
sum  not  exceeding  50/.  The  fine  for  alderman  is  not  to  ex- 
ceed 40/. ;  and  the  common-councilman*s  fine  is  20/. 

The  election  for  representatives  in  parliament  is  in  the 
whole  body  of  the  freemen  at  large,  and  the  mayor  for  the 
time  being  is  the  returning  officer.  This  borough  was  al- 
ways attached  to  the  Walpoles.  When  sir  Robert  Walpole, 
who  was  representative  for  Lynn,  was  expelled  the  house  of 
commons,  through  the  powerful  interest  of  the  Tory  faction, 
in  1711,  the  electors  of  Lynn  again  chose  him  as  their  re- 
presentative.— See  article  Houghton. 

Every  first  Monday  in  the  month,  the  mayor,  aldermen, 
clergy,  &c.  meet  to  hear  and  determine  all  controversies 
amicably,  for  preventing  law-suits.  This  admirable  institu- 
tion, so  honourable  to  this  venerable  and  royal  borough,  was 
first  adopted  in  1588,  and  called  the  Feast  of  Reconciliation. 

•  The  churter  granted  by  king  John,  does  not  mention  tliia  sword,  but  that  of 
Henry  expressly  s«ys,  "  he  granted  them  n  sword,  to  be  carried  before  the  mayor.** 
It  is  said,  that  when  some  Idngs  have  honoared  tlie  town,  the  mayors  themielres  luvc 
carried  this  sword  before  them :  and  it  is  remarkable,  says  Blackerell,  that,  la  a  win- 
dow  on  the  north  side  of  the  choir,  near  the  altar  of  St.  Nicholas*  chapel,  the  town* 
arms  and  the  sword  arc  depicted  in  glass,  tluit  roost  probably  was  fixed  tlwre  soon 
after  crcctinc  the  chapel  and  glazing  the  windows,  which  is  snpposcd  to  hare  been  in 
the  reign  of  Edward  III.,  between  the  years  1326  and  1376,  or  about  150  years  afler 
king  John  is  said  to  have  given  the  sword  to  the  town.  Upon  the  whole  it  is  pretty 
clear,  that  (he  sword  wan  given  by  king  John ;  but  whether  from  his  own  side,  and  to 
be  cariivd  before  a  provost  or  a  mayor,  mu»t  still  remain  doubtful. 
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The  revenues  of  the  corporation  arise  from  the  gild  of  the 
Trinity  and  St.  George,  the  profits  of  the  toUbooth,  tonnage, 
nieasureage,  and  lovecop,*  at  fairs,  markets,  ^c.  Sec, 

Lynn  was  always  a  town  of  great  commerce,  as  it  is  at 
this  day.  Many  persons  from  the  Low  Countries  settled 
here,  and  at  Norwich,  in  1571 ;  for  we  find  that  Ant.  de 
Potter,  dyer,  in  behalf  of  those  that  made  mockados  at 
Lynn,  obtained,  after  a  long  debate  in  the  court,  that  the 
warden  of  the  Walloons  in  that  city  should  search  and  seal 
all  the  commodities  brought  from  Lynn,  &c.  Sic.  The  har- 
bour of  Lynn  is  capable  of  containing  two  hundred  ships. 
Preparatory  to  the  restoration  of  king  Charles  IL,  its 
fortifications  were  restored  by  sir  Horatio  Townshend, 
ancestor  of  the  Townshends  of  Rainham,  who  was  created 
a  baron  by  Charles  IL  for  his  loyalty,  by  the  style  and  title 
of  baron  of  King's  L^nn,  to  which  the  motto  borne  in  the 
arms  of  this  noble  mmily  alludes:  *' Hac  Oeneri  Incre- 
menta  FidesJ* 

In  the  rebellion  against  Charles  I.,  the  mayor  and  bur- 
gesses defended  the  town  against  the  earl  of  Manchester 
for  some  time,  and  held  it  for  the  king  against  an  army  of 
18,000  men,  and  a  siege  of  three  weeks  with  great  braveiy ; 
but  not  being  supported  by  the  earl  of  Newcastle,  who 
lay  near  Lincoln  with  an  equal  number  of  troops,  and 
having  applied  to  him  in  vain  for  relief,  they  were  obliged 
to  surrender  and  make  the  best  terms  they  could.  It  does 
not  appear  that  the  garrison,  which  consisted  of  the  bur- 
gesses and  inhabitants,  reinforced  by  the  country  gentlemen 
in  the  neighbourhood,  with  eight  troops  of  horse  and  eight 
companies  of  foot,  could  amount  to  more  than  6,000  men 
in  arms.  In  the  spring  of  1643,  a  few  months  before  the 
siege,  the  mayor  and  corporation  invited  Cromwell  to  visit 
th'is  town,  and  "  Mr.  Ma^or  was  allowed  5/.  for  his  pre- 
parations for  the  entertainment  of  the  Protector,'*  The 
burgesses  also  about  this  time  were  allowed  5s,  a  day  for 
their  duty  in  pariiament. 

St.  Margaret's  church  and  priory,  were  founded  by  Her- 
bert, bishop  of  Norwich,  in  the  reign  of  king  William  II, 
and  dedicated  to  St.  Mary  Magdalen,  St.  Margaret,  and 


*  What  i»  now  imprpprrljr  calltffi  Itata^r,  f.  r.  a  penny  per  qnartrr  on  corn  carried 
ont  by  infrtemcn. 
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all  the  tnaiden  sainte.     It  was  built  by  the  bishop  at  the 
request  of  the  men   of  Lynn;  and  to  perforin   this   the 
better  he  granted  an  indulgence  of  forty  days  to  all  who 
should   contribute   to  it.      The  church  and   pricey    were 
subordinate  to  the  priorv  of  the  holy  Trinity  of  Norwich. 
The  latter  was  for  monks  of  the  Benedictine  order.     The 
priory  of  St.  Margaret  was  on  the  south  side  of  St.  Mar- 
garet's church.     AAer  the  dissolution,  what  was  then  ltd 
of  the  priory  was  removed ,  and  scarcely  any  remains  of  it 
now  exist,  except  what  may  be  discovered  in  some  of  the 
walls  in  the  old  dwellings  on  the  north  side  of  the  lane. 
It  was  pulled  down  to  enlarge  the  churchyard,  but  the  lane 
adjoining  retains  the  name  of  Priory  Lane.    The  church  of 
St.  Margaret  was  built  in  the  form  of  a  cross,  probably  on 
the  site  of  some  old  church,  and  was  a  spacious  stmctuie, 
and  though  curtailed  of  its  original  dimensions  is  stall  a 
noble  pile.    The  nave  and  ables  form  the  present  place  of 
worship.     An  order  was  issued  from  the  mayor,   io    the 
thirty-sixth   Henry  VI.  to  build   the  bell  tower  of    this 
church.    The  roof  is  supported  by  twenty-two  colnmns,  of 
which  those  east  of  the  transept  are  formed  by  a  cluster 
of  five  shafts  to  each.     In  this  part  of  the  building  are 
some  ancient  carved  stalls.  The  east  end  of  the  church,  has  a 
circular  window  with  ten  transverse  mullions,  and  is  divided 
from  the  transept  by  a  wooden  screen,  erected  in  1622. 
Mackarel  says,  '*  the  screen  was  beawMed  in  the  reign  of 
James  I,  and  had  represented  on  it  the  four  cardinal  vir- 
tues,*' &c.  &c.  The  stone  font  is  ancient.  By  the  north  doer 
was  erected  in  1656,  a  desk,  built  pulpit  wise,  from  whence 
the  minister  used  to  instruct  the  poor.     There  were  no  less 
than  three  brass  eagles  belonging  to  this  church,  of  which 
only  two  remain.     In  the  year  1609,  a  new  carved  polpit 
was  set  up  in  this  church.     The  old  one  was  sold  for  40if. 
to  be  put  up  in  the  church  of  East  Winch.    The  organ, 
''adorned  with  proper  figures,"    was  given  in   1677,  by 
Thomas  Thetford,  the  mavor,  and  others. — ^Vide  a  iacul^  in 
MachareVs  Lynn,  granted  for  the  purpose  by  king  James, 
where  the  wardens  are  forbidden  "  to  presume  by  their  ra$k 
boldnesi  to  offer  any  impediment." 

Little  of  the  west  front  can  be  attributed  to  the  original 
structure.  Some  interesting  arches  towards  the  south-west 
corner,  are  indeed  similar  to  those  often  noticed  behind  the 
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altar  of  Norwich  cathedral ;  but  the  portion  immediately 
above  these,  in  the  same  tower,  must  be  referred  to  A.  D. 
1200 ;  the  windows,  still  higher,  to  perhaps  1230  ;  and  the 
summit  to  the  latter  end  of  the  century.  The  whole  tower, 
with  its  buttresses,  niches,  windows,  turrets,  and  pinnacles, 
affords  hn  excellent  specimen  of  the  early  English  style  of 
architecture,  (ycleped  Gothic),  from  its  leaving  the  Norman 
to  its  entering  the  decorated  English.  The  great  west  window 
is  of  the  perpendicular  English  style ;  and  which,  from  its 
roinutelv  pannelled  and  fretted  oriel,  is  attributed  to  the 
reign  of  Henry  VII. 

The  dean  and  chapter  of  Norwich  retain  their  ancient 
right  of  presenting  a  minister  to  this  church.  *  But  the 
preachers,  who  are  styled  and  accounted  lecturers,  are  chosen 
and  appointed  by  the  corporation,  who  generously  allow  to 
each  a  certain  salary  of  100/.  per  annum ;  and  this  prefer- 
ment does  not  disqualify  them  for  holding  other  livings 
with  the  cure  of  souls. 

St  Margaret's  church,  before  the  year  1741,  was  one  of 
the  largest  parochial  churches  in  England  ;  having  a  nave 
and  three  spacious  aisles,  with  a  lanthem  over  the  cross 
aisle,  supported  by  four  main  arches,  in  which  hangs  the 
clock  bell.  There  were  two  towers,  one  of  which  was  or- 
namented with  a  lofty  spire ;  the  other  contained  a  ring  of 
eight  bells.  The  latter  tower  is  still  remaining.  It  is 
built  of  freestone,  and  is  eighty-six  feet  high.  On  the  out- 
side of  this  tower,  towards  the  street,  was  placed  a  moon- 
dial,  shewing  the  increase  and  decrease  of  that  planet,  with 
the  exact  hour  of  the  day,  actuated  within  by  clock  work. 
The  largest  bell,  called  the  Margaret,  had  a  fine  and  curious 
sound ;  the  other  bells  took  the  name  of  the  St.  Thomas, 
the  Trinity,  &c.  This  structure  is  lighted  with  above  seventy 
arched  windows,  which  at  one  time  were  all  of  painted  glass. 
In  the  south  wall  of  the  church  is  a  piscina.  In  1684,  a 
fine  altar  was  erected  in  this  church,  the  ascent  to  which 
is  by  four  easy  steps.  The  church  plate  is  very  splendid,  as 
may  be  seen  represented  in  Maekaret*i  Hist,  of  Lynn,  ac- 
companied by  their  marks,  &c. 

The  spire  was  blown  down  in  a  violent  gale  of  wind,  in 
September,  1741,  and  falling  upon  the  body  of  the  church 
destroyed  the  middle  aisle,  leaving  the  chancel  only  standing. 
It   was  two   hundred   and   fifly-eight  feet  high,  and   the 
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breadth  of  the  whole  church,  which  to  the  outside  of  the 
foundation  walls  was  one  hundred  and  thirty-two  feet,  and 
two  hundred  and  forty  feet,  within  the  Mralls,  in  lengrth. 
It  had  at  least  three  chapels  attached  or  oompreheiMled 
in  it ;  one  dedicated  to  the  Trinity,  one  to  St.  John, 
and  one,  it  is  believed,  to  St.  Stephen;  only  two  of  which 
now  remain.  That  of  the  Trinity  was  taken  down  a  few 
years  since,  in  the  process  of  the  Paving  Act  improvement ; 
and  long  before  that  the  whole  north  side  of  the  churchyard 
was  laid  open  and  made  a  part  of  the  street  and  market- 
place. A  new  burying-ground,  however,  of  much  larger 
extent,  has  since  been  laid  out,  adjoining  St.  James*s  church- 
yard, with  a  small  chapel  for  the  purpose  of  reading  the 
burial  service. 

The  body  of  this  church  was  rebuilt  in  1747,  the  king  con- 
tributing 1000/.  and  lord  Orford  500/.  towards  its  erection, 
but  its  form  is  contracted.  There  are,  however,  three  aisles, 
and  a  handsome  gallery  over  the  north  aisle.  A  new  organ 
was  erected  at  the  west  end,  with  many  harmonious  stops 
in  it ;  one  in  particular,  a  vox  humana. 

Numerous  as  are  the  monumental  inscriptions  in  this 
church,  we  cannot  but  regret  the  loss  of  many  beautiful, 
rich,  and  costly  brasses,  which  have  been  sacriligiously  torn 
away  and  defaced.  Memoranda  occur,  a  not  uncommoti 
circumstance  in  these  times,  in  the  church  books,  of  money 
paid  for  defacing  these  curious  relics,  &c.  The  intercourse 
with  the  continent  through  the  port  of  Lynn,  enabled  the 
wealthy  merchants  and  manufacturers  of  this  ancient  town 
to  obtain  the  richest  brasses  from  France,  where  Mr.  Cot- 
man  thinks  they  were  originally  invented ;  and  it  is  a  circum- 
stance worth  notice,  that  these  brasses  are  not  of  one  entire 
piece,  but  composed  of  several  squares,  for  the  greater  con- 
venience of  packing  and  importation.  It  was,  probably, 
owing  to  the  interest  excited  by  these  caHy  examples,  that 
this  species  of  sepulchral  monument  came  to  be  generally 
adopted  in  Norfolk,  which,  above  every  other  county,  abounds 
in  brasses.  See  an  interesting  account  of  the  origin  of 
brasses,  in  Cotman^s  Introduction  to  his  work  on  Brasses,  The 
monuments  commemorating  some  of  the  burgesses  of  Lynn, 
and  exemplifying  their  civil  costume,  are  among  the  earliest, 
and  are  probably  the  most  splendid  of  the  kind  in  the 
whole  kingdom. 
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In  St.  Margaret*s  church  was  at  one  time  a  sermon  or  lec- 
ture every  Thursday,  for  which  the  preacher  was  allowed  a 
certain  salary  by  the  corporation,  and  at  which  the  mayor, 
with  the  sword  and  seijeants  at  mace,  were  generally  pre- 
sent ;  and  after  the  service  ended,  the  clergy  and  others, 
who  were  thought  fit,  were  entertained  by  the  mayor :  the 
master,  usher,  and  scholars  of  the  free  school,  were  also 
obliged  to  attend  the  church,  &c.,  but  this  has  been  dis- 
continued from  the  year  1692.  Here  is  also  a  sermon  on 
every  New-year's  day,  for  which  the  preacher  receives 
twenty  shillings,  the  gift  of  John  Strogers,  late  cook  of  this 
coiporation,  who  also  gave  yearly  for  ever,  fourteen  shillings, 
to  fourteen  poor  widows,  in  Trinity  hall  ward,  in  this  town, 
the  place  where  he  lived  and  died,  as  also  other  bequests. 
Likewise  a  sermon  is  preached  in  the  church  every  Good 
Friday,  &c.  &c. 

On  the  pavement  of  St.  Margaret's  church  is  a  superb 
brass,  to  the  memory  of  Robert  Braunch  and  his-  two  wives, 
1690,  in  the  centre  of  which  are  their  effigies.  The  dress 
of  Braunch  is  the  same  with  Adam  de  Wal^ken,  mentioned 
below,  except  that  the  elbow  lappets  are  longer,  and  his 
shoes  are  tied  across  the  instep,  in  both  these  instances  the 
dresses  of  the  men  represent  m  their  general  features  those 
of  their  wives.  These  lappets  were  common  to  both  sexes, 
during  the  remainder  of  the  reign  of  Edward  III.  Of  the 
four  men  at  the  side  of  the  canopy,  one  is  habited  in  a 
short  coat,  buttoned  in  front,  and  m  a  hat  with  a  feather 
standing  up,  and  tied  under  the  chin.  A  second,  instead  of 
the  hat,  has  a  cloth  hood  over  his  head,  which  falling  low 
down  on  his  breast  and  shoulders,  is  slit  on  the  right  side  for 
the  convenience  of  the  arm,  and  the  front  is  thrown  back 
over  the  left  shoulder.  The  third  is  habited  much  like  the 
first,  as  is  the  fourth,  with  the  substitution  of  a  loose  cloak 
thrown  over  the  shoulders,  and  gathered  round  the  waist 
by  the  left  hand,  for  the  short  coat.  All  of  these  have  long 
piked  shoes,  and  their  hose  and  breeches  are  of  one  piece. 
The  effigies  of  Braunch  and  his  wives  are  surrounded  with 
a  profusion  of  rich  Gothic  woric,  including  fifteen  small 
figures,  under  the  same  number  of  arches.  Under  the  feet 
of  the  persons  which  this  inscription  commemorates,,  is 
represented,  according  to  Gough,  the  story  of  Prometheus 
and  the  Vulture.     Mr.  Cotman,  however,  in  his  ''  Brasses," 
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lays,  that  if  it  be  allowable  to  differ  fron  such  authority 
as  Gough,  be  should  imagine  that  as  the  designer  of  this 
brass  has  attempted  to  give  us  an  idea  of  a  heayen  above, 
so  has  he  figured  a  hell  beneath. — For  a  fine  etching  of  this 
plate,  see  the  work  alluded  to.    The  following  account  of 
the  lower  part  of  this  brass  is  extracted  from  Carter^s  Amdemi 
SeuiptMre,  vol.  ii.  p.  13.     "But  under  the  three  principal 
figures  is  represented  a  feast,  that  for  the  splendour  of  the 
table  and  the  company,  the  band  of  music,  and  the  atten- 
dants, might  pass  for  some  grand  anniversary  celebrated  in 
this  wealthy  town ;  perhaps  the  feast  of  St.  Margaret  their 
patroness,  on  the  fair  day  granted  them  by  king  John ;  or 
perhaps  the  mayor^s  feast  when  Mr.  Braunch  hdd  that 
office,  1349  or  1360.    He  may  be  seen  seated  at  the  upper 
end,  left  hand  of  the  jdate,  and  the  aldermen  and  their  wives 
in  a  row  below  him.   In  c^firmation  of  this  last  cofyecctnie 
one  might  even  fancy  one  sees  among  the  decorattona  of 
the  table,  the  silver  cup  which  king  John  had  presented 
to  the  town  at  his  last  visit,  1216,  above  a  century  before. 
Among  the  delicacies  of  this  splendid  table  one  seen  the 
peacock,  that  noble  bird,  the  lood  of  lovers  and  the  aieai  > 
of  lords.    The  honour  of  serving  it  up  was  reserved  for  tbe 
most  distinguished  ladies,  who,  attended  by  music,  brought 
it  up  in  a  golden  dish ;  when  the  victorious  knight,  or  the 
master  of  the  house,  who  was  to  display  his  skill  in  cawing 
the  favourite  fowl,  was  to  take  an  oath  of  valour  and  en- 
ter^ise  on  its  head.'*    The  whole  of  thb  monum^tal  plate 
is  eight  feet  e^;ht  inches  long,  and  five  feet  five  inches  broad. 
In  the  upper  part  is  a  profusion  of  rich  Gothic  w<Mrk»  with 
fifteen  figures  und^  the  same  number  of  arches. 

In  the  sune  church  is  a  similar  elaborate  brass  to  the 
memory  of  Adam  de  Walsoken  and  his  wife,  1349.  Thia 
brass  aJbrds  a  most  beautiful  example  of  the  contemporary 
domestic  costume  of  the  fourteenth  century,  in  the  ^gies 
of  a  rich  merchant  and  hb  wife.  He  is  represented  in  a 
plain  close  coat,  open  in  front  ftom  (he  midfUe  downwards, 
the  loose  sleeves  of  which  coming  no  fiirther  than  the  bend 
of  the  aim,  and  there  being  slit  above,  fall  down  in  abort 
lappets,  and  leave  exposed  Uie  long  tight  sleeve  of  an  inner 
garment  dosely  fastened  from  the  elbow  to  the  wrist  by 
very  many  small  buttons.  Over  bis  shoulder  is  a  slnHt 
hoed,  independent  of  the  coat,  and  having  a  standing  cape. 
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but  falling  down  in  front.  The  shoes  appear  as  if  intended 
to  fit  the  feet,  yet  are  sharp  toed,  and  coming  close  round 
the  ancle,  are  laced  up  on  the  upper  side.     Hair  flowing.* 

**  Beautiful,  however,  as  these  effigies  are,  they  are  not 
noticed  by  any  antiquary,"  says  Cotman,  ''  except,  indeed, 
Mackarel,  who  in  his  Bigtory  of  LjfnH  contents  himself 
with  giving  the  words  merely  of  the  inscription."  It  is  not 
perhaps  less  extraordinary  that  the  person  whose  wealth 
procured  him  this  splendid  monument,  should  have  left  no 
other  memorial  of  his  existence ;  his  name  is  not  so  much 
as  mentioned  by  Blomefield.  **  The  story  at  their  feet,  is'* 
says  Mr.  Cotman,  "perfectly  unintelligible.  The  twelve 
figures  in  niches,  on  the  buttresses,  represent  of  course  the 
twelve  Apostles,  beginning  with  St.  Peter ;  and  the  hiero- 
glyphics in  the  comers,  are  emblems  of  the  four  Evangelists." 

To  this  church  has  lately  been  added  a  new  gallery,  and 
it  is  in  contemplation  to  glaze  the  transept. 

Among  the  numerous  inscriptions  in  this  church,  recorded 
in  MackareVs  L^n,  we  select  the  following :  one  on  a 
brass  plate — 

'<To  the  precioas  memory  of  Simon  Blomtibld,  doctor  of  physic, 
traniUted  November  18th,  1641." 

*<If  Youth,  if  Art,  if  Virtues  rare  could  save 
From  Death,  oh  then  he  shoald  not  sleep  in  grave  f 
Enraced  for  that  his  art  her  hand  did  stay, 
Death  him  way-laid,  and  stole  his  life  away. 
Lament  this  loss,  yet  know  his  soul's  the  same — 
Immortal,  endless,  like  onto  his  name." 

Upon  a  stone  in  the  churchyard,  to  the  cook  of  the  cor- 
poration, who  died  in  1684,  is  the  following : — 

'*  Alas  I  alas!  Will  Scrivbnor's  dead,  who  by  hit  art 
OmiUI  make  Death's  skeleton  edible  in  each  part. 
Monm  squeamish  stomachs,  and  jre  curious  piUates, 
You've  lost  yoor  dainty  dishes,  and  yoor  salades. 
Mourn  for  yourselves,  but  not  for  him  i'  th'  least. 
He's  gone  to  taste  of  a  more  heavenly  feast" 

Here  is  also  an  inscriptionf  on  a  tombstone,  on  which  is 

•  "I  am  dbpoted  to  reourt  what  I  Imt«  before  nid,  respecting  tlM  beard  ef  Adam 
da  WalMhea,  *at  U  wae  mbbed  down  bv  tbe  feet  of  walkcn  fai  the 


dnnrGh,  and  be* 
lle^rn  him  m(  to  have  worn  one.  aceordiBg  to  the  tmMom  in  the  foroMr  pwt  ef  the 
reign  of  Edward  IIT.  Braanch  liat  the  long  wUtkera  wtthovt  beard  which  racceedcd, 
«■«  the  IhlD  whlikera  and  little  corUng  MM  beard  of  Altelath,  weU  Mit  the  r«lgn  of 
Richard  II.  when  mott  probably  thto  oKMiBment  was  made." 
f  0«r  nHomranda  Mb  os  here,  bet  the  inscription  Is  la  smm  chnrehyard  at  Lfnn. 
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a  rude  figure  of  Hope,  to  the  memory  of  a  seamau^s  wife, 
with  these  words : — 

<<  To  thU  world  I  bade  adieu, 
OfUv  I  wanted  to  see  ffou, 
Which  was  gone  across  the  Maine. 

My  dear  children  to  maintain." 

•    ••••»••• 

Here  is  also  an  inscription  to  the  memorv  of  Peter 
Ward,  an  industrious  mathematician,  who  died  in  1720. 
And  in  the  south  aisle  of  St.  Stephen's  chapel  in  St.  Marf 
garefs  church, — 

**  Behold  a  rare  monument  of  Friendship. 

Dedicated  to  the  remains  of 

Edward  Br ADF1  ELD,  Attorney  at  law; 

Happy  while  he  was  master  of  himself. 

Unfortunate  when  he  became  the  servant  of  others. 

His  fine  Patrimony 

and  a  Profession  wherein  he  excelled 

gave  him  Independency. 

and  every  Enjoyment 

That  could  make  Life  Agreeable. 

But  alas! 

His  accepting  the  office  of  Town  Clerk, 

Subjected  him  to  Servility 

and  to  every  Disappointment 

That  could  make  Death  Desirable. 

His  Experience  of  both  Fortunes  was  remarkable : 

In  the  Prosperous  he  was  followed 

as  if  he  never  had  an  Enemy : 

In  the  Adverse  he  was  deserted 

as  if  be  never  had  a  Friend. 

He  died  September  6th,  17S6,  aged  47, 

leaving  a  widow  and  an  only  daughter. 

He  was  defended  while  living. 

He  is  covered  now  dead. 

By  one  who  conunenced 

almost  from  his  cradle. 

And  continues  his  friend 

Even  beyond  the  Grave." 

Trinity  Chapel  in  St.  Margaret's  church,  is  on  the  north 
side  of  the  chancel,  and  contains  a  brass  to  the  memory  of 
Robert  Attelath,  1376.  The  same  foreign  hand  which  ap- 
peared in  the  preceding  Lynn  brasses,  was  equally  discern- 
able  in  this,  which  is  now  entirely  gone,  and  the  figure 
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given  in  Cotman's  Brasses^  is  copied  from  Gough,  as  is  also 
the  following  inscription : — 

^  Hie  jacet  Robertus  Attelatb,  q'dam  burgensis  Lenne,  qui  obiit 
A**  Dni  M,ccc,Lxxvi,  xti  die  mensis  Novembris.  Orate  pro  eo.  Hie 
Jacet  Johanna,  q'dam  uxor  Robert!  Attelatte,  que  obiit  A"*  Dni  m,cc — 
Anime  eomm  per  misericordiam  Dei  requiescant  in  pace.    Amen." 

The  date  of  the  woman's  death  has  never  been  filled  up, 

Attelath  was  another  member  of  this  wealthy  corporation, 
and  a  mayor  by  the  buttons  on  his  shoulder.  He  has  a  long 
loose  coat  to  his  ancles,  fastened  down  the  front  by  many 
buttons  in  pairs,  and  round  the  waist  by  an  embroidered 
girdle.  The  sleeves  of  his  coat  are  buttoned  at  the  wrist, 
and  on  his  hands  are  half  gloves  or  mittens,  of  a  rich  flow- 
ered pattern.  His  cloak,  to  which  there  is  a  standing  cape, 
16  fastened  on  the  right  shoulder.  His  shoes,  which  are  rather 
longer  pointed  than  in  the  preceding  examples,  and  come 
op  very  high  behind,  are  buckled  over  the  instep,  with  co- 
loured buckles. — For  a  further  elucidation  of  these  works 
see  CoimaiCi  Brasses.  Here  is  also  a  brass  with  a  rabbit, 
the  rebus  of  Walter  Colney. 

The  Charnel  Hall.  On  the  north  side  of  the  churchyard 
of  St.  Margaret  stands  an  ancient  pile ;  the  upper  part  of 
which  was  a  chapel,  and  the  lower  part  a  charnel-house, 
where  the  bones  taken  out  on  the  digging  of  the  many  graves 
were  deposited.  The  chapel  part,  at  the  dissolution,  was 
occupied  by  the  scholars  of  the  free  school. 

The  Grammar  School  was  founded  in  the  reign  of  Edward 
IV.  or  in  that  of  Henry  VII.,  when  Mr.  Thomas  Thoresb y, 
alderman,  and  thrice  mayor  of  this  town  flourished.  He 
built  a  chapel  adjoining  to  the  south  side  of  the  church  of 
St.  Margaret,  and  gave  to  the  master  of  the  charnel-house 
(now  the  free  school)  certain  lands  in  Gaywood,  to  the 
value  of  8/.  per  annum,  '*  for  teaching  grammar  and  songs, 
and  also  for  sinking  dirges  in  the  said  chapel.''  After  the 
dissolution  of  the  religious  houses,  the  crown  siezed  the 
endowment  of  the  school  in  the  reign  of  Edward  VL  It 
was  not,  however,  alienated,  but  vested  in  the  corporation. 
There  is  a  copy  extant  of  some  ancient  statutes,  but  they 
are  not  known  ever  to  have  been  acted  upon.  The  school 
is  open  to  the  sons  of  burgesses,  free  of  expense,  for  the 
daisies  mUy.    The  number  of  boarders  and  day  scholars 
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fluctuates.  The  Eton  grammars  are  used,  and  the  Eton 
system  is  generally  pursued,  with  such  variations  as  cir- 
cumstances require.*    The  exhibitions  are  as  follows : — 


DONOKl. 


TlTLBT.  . 

PisatOM  . 
Hall.  .  . 

HOPB.  .  . 
Trvbltn 


COLLBOBt. 


Entanoel 
Any  ColL 

Ditto 

THnity,  C«mb. 
St.  Jobn's 


TBAKLT    AMOUHT.    TIMB. 


IW.  for  3  Kholan. 
si.  for  1  scboUr. 

it.  for  1  Kholar. 

SI.  St.  (fai.  for  1 

scholar. 

SI.  for  1  idioUr. 


7  yeare 
7  yean 

7yeart 


Syeart 
4yean 


BiovT  or  iromiifATiOB. 


CorporatioB  of 
I>itt4>. 


mch  Bru%e. 
In  the  Maater  and  Vice* 
master  of  Tlrii^  OeW 
l«e,  and  the  Mayar 
ori^n,or  %  oftfcCTs. 
CorporaikNi  oC  Ldrafc 


The  salary  of  the  m^ter  of  this  school  is  631.  per 
with  a  house  fit  to  accommodate  several  boarders,  o«C  of 
which  he  pays  window  taxes^poor  and  church  rates.    There 
is  no  second  master. — ^Vide  (hrHsle^s  Sckoob. 

The  following  is  extracted  from  Lamd%  Redevwa. — See 
the  end  <^  this  article : 

GRAMMAR  SCHOOL. 

*<  In  it  a  master  and  an  usher  ^e 
Teaching  both  Latinne  and  the  copious  Oreeke, 
Nor  English,  nor  writing  is  herein  taught. 
In  other  schools  these  sciences  are  sought." 

The  Rev  Thomas  Kidd,  A.  M.  E.  coll.  S.  S.  Trin.  late 
master  of  Lynn  free  school,  but  now  of  that  at  Wymondham, 
is  the  author  of  ^'Opuscula  Rhunkeniana,**  1807.  8fo.  ; 
*'  Horatii  Flacci  Opera  ad  Exemplar  Recensionis  Bentleiaiiae 
plerumque  emendata  et  Brevibus  Notis  Instnicta,"  I807» 
12mo.  and  IBmo. 

The  school  house  becoming  much  dilapidated  is  now 
pulled  down. 


•  Thit  aehool,  la  Kiwx's  mastaraUp,  was  raadered  very  reaaricaUe  %gr 


MsSt 


Sngene  Aram  for  tts  asb«r ;  a  man  of  oncommon  acqoiremeats  and 

more  distinfoMied  by  his  nahappy  and  mSterabIa  exit,  md  the  hotrVk ^ 

of  at  least  one  part  of  his  life.  He  was  apprehended  Bere  in  17fi0,  nnder  a  cham  af 
morder  committed  in  Torkahire  fourteen  years  before,  and  tried  and  eooTictM  at 
Torli  tbt  ensnlnf  Msiaes,  and  soon  after  execated.    His  detlace  at  Ua  trtal  am 

flansible  and  masterly,  trot  it  could  avail  nothiof  asalnst  the  preponderios  avidcacc  of 
is  foUt.  Hie  extent  of  his  learning,  in  wldch  be  had  made  eminent  prOBdoicy,  was 
wonderfol  considering  the  disadrantages  in  which  Im  acqak«d  k;  and  he  dfte4  a  aw* 
lancfaoly  proof  that  a  very  learned  man  may  yet  be  desperately  wicked,  and  conadt 
the  most  lielnou  crimes.— See  Crimlmal  Rtcirder. 
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The  CharUv  School,  held  in  an  apartment  adjoining  the 
north  tower  of  St.  Margaret*8  churchy  for  girls,  on  the  Lan- 
castrian system,  was  founded  hy  voluntary  subscription,  at  a 
meeting  of  ladies  held  at  the  town-hall,  in  1792.  It  provides 
instruction  in  reading,  sewing,  and  spinning,  with  some  por- 
tion of  clothing,  for  thirty  children.  It  is  supported  by  sub- 
scription, and  by  the  scholars'  plain  work.  If  ere  is  also  a 
similar  seminary  for  boys.  The  dissenters  have  also  several 
schools. 

The  Chapel  of  Si.  Nicholas,  a  chapel  of  ease  to  the  parish 
of  St.  Margaret,  is  supposed  to  be  the  largest  parochial 
chapel  in  Uie  kingdom.  It  measures  one-hundred  and 
ninety-four  feet  in  length  from  east  to  west,  within  the  walls, 
mnd  about  seventy-four  feet  in  width,  having  no  transept, 
or  distinct  choir.  It  has  a  bell  tower  of  freestone,  and  an 
octagon  spire,  including  these,  it  rises  one-hundred  and 
seventy-nine  feet  from  the  ground.  The  interior  consbts  of 
a  lofty  nave,  with  two  lateral  aisles.  The  latter  are  divided 
6om  the  former  by  eleven  arches  on  the  north  side,  and  ten 
on  the  south,  the  space  of  one  arch  at  the  south-west  angle 
being  occupied  by  the  base  of  the  tower.  The  place  of 
another  arch  at  the  east  end,  is  taken  up  by  a  vestnr  on  the 
sooth  side ;  and  a  similar  apartment  over  the  vault  of  sir 
Benjamin  Keen  towards  the  north,  leaving  a  kind  of  recess 
between,  of  the  whole  width  of  the  nave  for  the  communion 
table.  The  distinguishing  characters  of  thb  structure,  as 
seen  within,  are  lightness,  simplicity,  and  perfect  uniformity 
of  style,  the  tower  alone  being  of  an  earlier  date  than  the 
rest  of  the  fabric.  The  pillars  are  slender,  having  the  hori- 
£ontal  section  of  the  shaft  nearly  in  the  form  of  a  truncated 
lozenge,  releived  by  shallow  flutings,  and  raised  above  four 
leet  from  the  ground,  upon  corresponding  bases.  They  have 
no  capitals,  but  small  brackets  which  support  the  inner  ribs 
of  the  arches,  which  are  very  little,  if  at  all,  lower  than  may 
be  described  upon  an  equilateral  triangle,  the  base  of  which 
IS  a  line  drawn  through  the  brackets.  Opposite  the  arches 
in  the  side  aisles  are  an  equal  number  of  windows,  the 
mullions  and  tracery  of  one  of  which  is  represented  with 
other  plates  in  Brition's  Architect  AtUiq.  (to  which  we  are 
beholden  for  much  of  thb  account),  and  above  the  arches  in 
the  upper  part  of  the  nave  b  a  row  of  smaller  windows. 
Between  the  windows  are  niches  and  canopies     The  east 
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and  west  windows  are  very  large,  with  a  pleasing  mix- 
ture of  curved  and  rectangular  tracery  and  embattled  or- 
naments, upon  the  transoms.  The  former  is  divided  into 
nine  days  or  lights,  by  eight  vertical  mollions;  and  the 
latter  has  eleven  days  or  vertical  compartments  of  glass. 
More  ornament  has  been  bestowed  upon  the  doors  than  oa 
any  other  part  of  the  building ;  the  west  doorway,  in  par- 
ticular, is  divided  by  a  mullion,  which  supports  an  elegant 
niche,  and  is  adorned  with  other  sculpture,  in  stone.  The 
small  south  doorway  is  in  the  same  style,  as  is  also  the 
larger  doorway  towards  the  north.  The  front  of  the  south 
porch  is  still  more  elaborate,  being  covered  with  a  variety 
of  minute  decorations ;  the  roof  is  handsomely  groined  with 
stone.  At  the  intersection  of  the  ribs  are  some  heads  aad 
figures,  in  bold  relief,  but  much  obscured  with  whitening;  in 
the  centre  is  a  figure  of  the  Almighty  Father,  with  a  ^obe 
in  one  hand,  and  the  other  lifted  up  as  in  the  act  of  blesang 
those  who  approach  his-  temple.  In  the  circle  surrounding 
this  compartment,  appear  to  be  angels,  in  the  act  of  adora- 
tion, and  at  a  little  distance  towaras  the  windows  are  two 
crowned  heads,  of  a  male  and  female,  which  might  be  in- 
tended for  Edward  III.  and  his  queen  Philippa. 

The  inner  roof  of  the  chapel  is  of  oak,  in  a  plain  and 
simple  style,  yet  with  a  sufficiency  of  ornament  to  harmonin 
with  the  rest  of  the  building.  The  beams  and  cornices  are 
relieved  with  carvings  of  the  strawberry  leaf,  which  was  so 
great  a  favourite  with  our  ancestors ;  and  over  all  the  upper 
windows  there  were  originally  figures  of  angels,  with  out- 
spread wings,  represented  as  playing  on  various  musical  in- 
struments. That  this  elegant  chapel  was  built  upon  the 
site  of  one  much  more  ancient,  is  evident  from  the  style  of 
the  tower,  the  arches  of  which  shew  it  to  have  been 
erected  about  the  time  of  king  Stephen. 

**  This  was  the  building  "  said  by  Parkyn,  the  continuatw 
of  BlomefieifTs  History  ofNoffolk,  ''to  have  been  founded  by 
William  Turbus,  or  de  Turbe,  bbhop  of  Norwich,  who  was 
consecrated  in  1146,  and  died  about  1174.'*  He  gave  it  to 
the  monks  of  the  priory  of  Norwich,  with  all  its  profits,  de* 
barring  it  of  the  rights  of  baptism  and  marriage,  to  mark  its 
dependency  on  St.  Margaret's,  the  mother  church.  Upon 
some  attempts  to  make  it  a  parochial  church,  about  twenty* 
five  years  after  its  consecration,  his  successor  bishop  John  de 
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Oxford,  detennined  that  it  should  be  a  chapel  only.  John 
de  Grey,  who  succeeded  in  the  see  of  Norwich,  A.  D.  1200, 
in  order  to  recover  his  interest  and  power  in  this  town, 
granted  to  the  priory  of  Norwich  two  of  his  manors  in  ex- 
change, for  their  rents  and  other  property  here,  and  at  the 
same  time,  (viz.  A.  D.  1204,)  appropriated  to  the  priory 
the  church  of  St.  Margaret,  with  the  chapels  of  St.  Nicholas, 
and  St.  James,  ^c,  on  condition  that  they  should  take  care 
to  have  the  said  church  and  chapels  served  by  their  chap- 
lains, to  be  removed  or  admitted,  on  any  just  cause,  at  the 
will  of  the  bishop. 

At  the  general  dissolution  of  the  monasteries,  the  im- 
propriation of  this  church  being  purchased  by  the  corporation 
of  Lynn,  the  dean  and  chapter  of  Norwich  retained  the 
right  of  presenting  to  it  as  a  perpetual  curacy.  The  original 
chapel  having  been  found  too  small  for  the  accommodation 
of  the  inhabitants,  it  appears  to  have  been  taken  down  and 
rebuilt  upon  its  present  scale  in  the  latter  part  of  the  reign 
of  king  Edwaid  III. ;  for  the  pope's  bull  to  that  effect,  is 
stated  by  Parkyn  (p.  595)  to  have  been  granted  in  the  mayor- 
alty of  Jeffery  Talb,  or  Talbooth,  who  served  that  office  in 
the  years  1371  and  1379.  And  it  is  recorded  that  in  the  latter 
year  pope  Urban  VI.  sent  his  bull  hither,  which  was  received 
with  great  veneration,  to  authorise  and  allow  the  baptizing 
of  inmnts  and  others  in  this  chapel.  If  Parkyn,  (or  Mack- 
ereil's  History  of  Lynn,  from  whom  he  copies)  had  sufficient 
authority  for  these  assertions,  no  other  evidence  of  the  date 
of  this  building  can  reasonably  be  required.  But  it  may  be 
added,  in  the  way  of  confirmation,  that  the  gravestone  of 
William  de  Bittering,  covered  with  a  fine  brassy  was  to  be 
seen  here  almost  entire  at  the  time  Mackerel!  wrote  his 
book ;  and  this  William  de  Bittering  was  several  times 
mayor  in  the  reign  of  Edward  III.,  the  last  time  that  his 
name  occurs  being  in  1365.  The  figures  of  a  lion  and  an 
eagle  upon  the  summit  of  the  south  porch,  are  thought  to 
be  the  armorial  supporters  of  Edward  111. ;  and  there  was 
very  lately  in  the  centre  of  the  west  window  a  figure  greatly 
resembling  the  usual  portraits  of  that  monarch,  with  three 
crowns  upon  his  sceptre.  The  ornaments  which  support  the 
two  canopied  niches  in  the  buttresses,  on  each  side  of  the 
western  door,  also  appear  very  like  the  crest  of  the  same 
king,  as  it  is  represented  on  his  first  gold  coin,  the  quarter 
florin.— See  Folkes'  Tobies,  p.  121. 
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NothiDg  remarkable  occurs  in  the  subaeqiieBt  histoy  of 
this  chapel,  if  we  except  the  repeated  efforts  to  make  it  m- 
dependent  of  the  mother  chmrch,  the  last  of  which  is  said 
to  have  been  in  1609.  Pope  Urban*s  bull  for  the  authori- 
sing of  baptisms  here,  appears  to  have  been  soon  sto 
retried,  but  a  new  font  for  that  purpose  was  granted  hj 
Samuel  Harsnet,  bishop  of  Norwich,  in  the  year  1027,  t» 
the  inscription  upon  it  testifies.  The  spire,  which  had  bees 
one  hundred  and  seventy  feet  in  height,  was  blown  dows 
September  8th,  1741,  the  same  day  when  the  like  accideal 
occurred  at  St.  Margaret's,  and  materially  injured  the  ad- 
jacent part  of  the  roof.  The  whole  chapel  was  new  glased 
and  otherways  completely  repaired,  in  1805. — ^Vide  cob- 
munication  by  the  Rev.  Edward  Edwards,  for  Aillos'f 
Architedmral  AniiMitie$  of  Narfoik. 

This  chapel  has  also  been  ably  illustrated  by  the  engravisgi 
of  Schnebbelie,  in  hb  Antiquarian  Museum ;  and  an  aqia 
tint  plate,  by  Hawkins,  of  the  interior,  whick  is  in  the  saise 
style  as  the  porch,  has  also  been  published.  Of  the  laige 
coffin  which  lies  at  its  entrance  no  memorial  is  left.  Net* 
withstanding  what  has  been  said  above,  Mr.  Cotman  cansol 
help  suspecting  that  this  building  belonged  rather  to  the  end 
of  the  fifteenth  century.  The  very  frittered  front  b  too  nw^ 
in  the  style  of  our  rich  screens  to  be  long,  if  at  all,  anterior 
to  1500 ;  besides  which,  the  radiated  arch  of  the  window, 
evidently  coeval  with  the  porch,  is  a  confirmation.  AU  thst 
Parkyn  has  advanced  in  support  of  its  antiquity,  amouti 
to  nothing.  The  lion  and  eagle,  Edward  IIL's  soppoiteis, 
are  two  out  of  the  four  symlK>ls  of  the  Evangelists,  whidi 
may  have  ornamented  a  former  chapel,  or  there  may  hafe 
been  a  porch  to  the  north  graced  with  the  two  that  are 
missing.  In  this  chapel  was  also  founded  a  library,  similar 
to  that  in  St.  Magdalen's  church. 

The  following  verses  are  on  the  monument  for  the  Clarks: 

'^  Here  lieth  interred  the  aged  Richard  Clark, 

Who  served  great  queen  EUxa  thirty  years. 
As  searcher  and  collector  in  this  port. 

And  who  besides  (as  in  good  record  appears) 
Was  some  time  alderman,  Justice  of  Peace, 

And  Mayor.    Here  his  travels  all  did  cease. 
His  6rst  wife  JooHf  to  Tkoma*  Bottom  bom 

Of  Ncrwichf  (where  her  vital  thread  made  breach) 
Matthew  their  son  That  now  her  davs  are  worn) 

Married  Saruh^  daughter  of  Bkhard  Letu:k, 
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Her  mother  married  with  Tkoma$  Boston,  who 

Was  likewise  Mayor,  and  from  liim  HIlc  friends  did  flow. 
This  Matthew  Clark,  by  Sarah  children  had 

Twice  three,  and  one  two  sons,  and  daughters  fire ; 
Two  daughters  here  are  with  Earth's  mantle  clad. 

The  rest  (God  have  the  praise)  do  yet  snnriYe, 
Thos  here  below,  old,  young,  and  mean  do  dye, 

Look  thou  above,  and  there's  Eternity." 

For  the  very  numeroas  epitaphs  and  other  monumental 
iBscriptions,  we  refer  our  readers  to  MackereWi  Hist.  o/Lynn* 

In  this  chapel  is  a  large  monument  to  sir  Benjamin 
Keen,  K.  B.  (see  his  article).  He  was  a  native  of  this  town, 
and  his  remains  were  brought  here  to  be  interred.  The 
altar-piece  of  this  chapel,  the  pious  benefaction  of  Edmund 
Hooke,  esq.,  painted  by  R.  Schroder,  is  ornamented  with 
figures  of  Moses  and  Aaron,  and  on  Uie  ceiling  of  the  roof 
over  the  altar  are  several  painted  compartments,  and  some 
stars  in  the  middle,  in  which  are  the  ancient  contracted 
characters  for  Jesus.  The  sacramental  plate  is  numerous 
and  valuable.  The  font  b  of  an  oval  form,  and  upon  it  is 
the  coat  of  arms  belonging  to  the  bishop  of  the  diocese. 

Besides  the  churches  for  the  established  religion,  the  Ca- 
tholics have  a  small  room  in  Ferry-street.  In  1655,  and  in 
1602,  George  Fox  vbited  this  town,  and  the  Quakers  after- 
wards met  in  the  Cross-yard,  near  Lady-bridge.  They  have 
now  a  neat  meeting-house  in  New  Conduit-street,  and  have 
three  burying  places.  The  Presbyterians  became  a  distinct 
sect  here  soon  after  the  restoration.  They  met  for  some 
time  in  a  certain  alley  in  Black-goose-street.  They  after- 
wards removed  to  Spinner-lane,  under  the  ministry  of  the 
two  Rasticks.  Afterwards  they  built  a  chapel  in  Broad-street, 
which  was  soon  deserted,  until  the  Calvinist  Methodists,  under 
the  name  of  Independents,  got  possession  of  the  building. 
The  B^^tist  chapel  is  situate  also  in  Broad-street,  and  has 
been  lately  rdmilt  in  a  handsome  style.  The  Baptists  formed 
themselves  into  a  society  here  in  the  reign  of  James  II. 
This  reliffious  sect  have  also  another  place  of  worship,  called 
Salem  chapel,  erected  in  1811.  The  Methodist  chapel 
in  north  Clough-lane  becoming  too  small  for  the  congrega- 
tion, a  new  and  splendid  chapel  was  erected  about  1812,  in 
Tower-street,  at  an  expense  of  upwards  of  4000/. 

In  1823,  a  schism  having  taken  place  in  the  congregation 
of  *' Calvinistic  Independents/'  meeting  in  Broad-street, 
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under  the  spiritual  guidance  of  Mr.  Arrow;  the  seeders 
purchased  a  building,  formerly  used  as  a  show-room  for 
carriages,  in  the  same  street,  which  has  been  converted  into 
a  chapel  for  the  use  of  Mr.  Arrow  and  his  followers.  In 
the  same  year  a  Jewish  synagogue  was  erected  and  opened 
for  public  worship,  in  a  court  situate  in  High-street. 

The  convent  of  the  Carmes,  CarmeUies,  or  White  Frian, 
in  South  Lynn,  stood  close  to  the  river  Lenn  or  Nar,  in  the 
tield  now  called  The  Frian.  All  the  remains  of  it  have 
long  disappeared,  except  the  gateway  or  gatehouse,  whidi 
is  supposed  to  have  been  the  principal  entrance  into  the 
place,  of  which  one  stone  is  not  left  upon  another,  and  a 
plain  pasture  only  marks  its  site. 

The  Grey  Friar$,  Friars  Minars,  or  Franeitcan^  coovest, 
was  founded  about  1264,  by  Thomas  Feltham.  It  was  built 
in  FuUer^s-row,  near  St.  James's-street,  on  the  site  where 
Swagg*s  mill  stood,  afterwards  the  common  town  mill,  sear 
the  present  MiU-kme.  The  remains  of  this  building,  a  hex- 
agon tower,  with  pointed  windows,  and  which  serves  as  a 
good  landmark  to  vessels  entering  the  harbour,  is  worthy 
the  attention  of  the  antiquary. — See  a  plate  of  it  in  Britimikt 
Beauties  of  Norfolk. 

The  Black  Friars,  Preaching  Friars,  or  Dominicans,  m 
Clough-lane,  of  which  nothing  is  to  be  seen  but  some  old 
walls,  was  founded  by  Thomas  Geduey,  about  1272. 

The  convent  of  Austin  Friars  is  in  HogmanVlane,  or 
Hopman*s  way,  now  St.  Austin's-street.  It  became  the 
abode  of  the  prince  of  Wales,  the  king*s  mother,  and  the 
royal  retinue,  in  14^.  An  arch  of  a  gateway,  now  filled 
with  brick,  is  all  that  remains  of  this  once  stately  pile. 

The  Friars  de  Penetentia,  or  Brothers  of  Bepemianoe, 
also  the  College  of  Priests,  with  the  Hospital  and  Chnrdk 
of  St.  John, — Of  the  ten  houses  suppressed  in  this  tovm  at 
the  general  dissolution,  one  is  said  to  have  belonged  to  the 
Friars  de  Penetentia.  They  settled  at  Lynn  before  the  fifth 
of  Henry  I.,  but  where  the  house  stood  cannot  now  be  as- 
certained. Richard  Flegg  was  their  vicar-general.  The 
College,  standing  near  the  town-hall,  is  by  far  the  most 
entire  and  best  preserved  of  all  the  religious  houses  here 
dissolved  :  erected  about  three  or  four  hundred  years  since 
the  priory.  Thomas  Thoresbjr,  the  munificent  founder  of 
this  college,  was  three  times  mayor  of  Lynn,  namely,   in 
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1477, 1482,  and  1502.  The  college  was  founded  about  1500. 
Si.  John's  Hospital.  The  site  of  this  house  is  no  longer 
discoverable.  Here  the  memorable  sir  William  Sautre,  pa- 
rish priest  of  St.  Margaret,  when  taken  up  for  heresy,  was 
obliged  to  read  his  recantation. 

The  Hospital  of  St.  Mary  Magdalen,  founded  and  erected 
at  Gay  wood,  by  Petrus  Capellanus,  in  the  reign  of  king 
Stephen,  consisted  of  a  prior  and  twelve  brethren  and 
sisters ;  of  whom  ten,  including  the  prior,  were  sound,  and 
three  unsound  or  leprous,  some  ecclesiastical  and  some  se- 
cular; who  were  bound  to  perform  rites  and  prayers  for 
the  souls  of  certain  men  who  had  departed  this  life.  It  was 
nearly  demolished  in  Ketfs  rebellion,  and  was  entirely 
levelled  by  fire  when  the  earl  of  Manchester  with  the  par- 
liament forces  besieged  Lynn;  but  in  the  year  1640,  the 
corporation  being  obliged  to  build  it  anew,  which  is  now 
done  very  commodiously,  with  two  rows  of  little  gardens, 
divided  by  the  walk  into  the  court,  a  chapel,  and  convenient 
apartments  for  the  master,  &c.  to  dwell  in.  It  has  the 
following  inscriptions:  the  first  is  over  the  arch  upon  a 
square  stone  as  you  enter  the  second  course, — 

*'  This  hospital  was  burnt  donn 

At  Lynn  siege,  and  rebuilt 

1649,  Nath.  Maxby,  Mayor,  and 

Edward  Robinson,  Alderman  and  Treasurer. 

The  other  inscription,  with  the  arms  of  the  corporation  on  a 
shield  over  it,  is  engraved  on  a  marble  stone : — 

<*  Thomas  Rivet,  Mayor,  Anno  1650,  E.  R.'' 

It  was  established  as  an  almshouse  for  needy  men  and  women, 
elected  at  the  discretion  of  the  mayor  and  corporation. 
Here  were  also  four  other  lazar-houses,  and  an  hospital  de- 
dicated to  St.  Lazurus.  The  seal  of  this  hospital  was  large 
and  oblong,  of  red  wax,  and  very  curious.  In  the  middle 
of  it  was  the  efligy  of  St.  Mary  Magdalen,  in  her  right 
hand  a  box,  (alluding  to  the  ointment  brought  to  Jesus),  and 
in  her  left  hand  a  palm  branch  ;  on  the  right  side  of  this  a 
shield  with  two  keys,  in  saltire,  on  the  left  the  triangular 
emblem  of  the  Trinity,  the  legend  Sigillum  commune  Marie 
Magdalen, 

The  Chapel  of  our  Lady  on  the  Mount,  or  Red  Mount. — 
Among  the  numerous  monuments  of  the  architectural  skill 
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and  religiouB  leal  of  oar  ancestors,  few  equally  deeamng  of 
notice  have  been  so  generally  overlooked  as  this  elegant  and 
very  singular  little  building.    To  those  who  have  only  viewed 
it  externally,  the  former  epithet  may,  perhaps,  appear  inap- 
propriate, but  such  as  possess  any  degree  of  zealous  partiality 
for  the  beauties  of  English  architecture  in  its  best  style,  can 
never  contemplate  the  interior  of  this  chapel  without  surfirise 
and  admiration.    The  extreme  length  of  the  chapel  within  is 
only  seventeen  feet,  and  the  width  or  transept  is  only  four- 
teen feet.  The  perfect  form  of  a  cross  is  preserved,  although 
it  stands  within  an  octangular  wall.    This  curious  building 
is  the  only  one  of  its  kind  in  Norfolk,  and  it  is  to  be  regretted 
that  no  tolerable  account  has  yet  been  given  to  the  public 
"Even  the  local  historians,"  says  the  Rev.  Edward  Edwards, 
''speak  of  it  as  if  they  had  hardly  ever  seen  the  edifice.*'  All 
that  Parkyn  says  of  this  building  in  the  way  of  descrip^on  is 
in  these  words,  which  are  taken  from  Mackereirs  **  pitiful*' 
Histcnry  of  Lynn  :*  ''  a  little  distance  from  the  town,  and 
near  the  waUs  thereof,  stands  another  ruinous  fabric,  called 
the  Ladies'  Mount,  alias  the  Red  Mount;  in  which,  no  doubt, 
by  some  remains  of  architecture,  it  appears  there  has  been  a 
chapel,  dedicated  as  the  aforesaid  title  imports  to  the  Bles- 
sed Virgin.'*  The  common  appellation  of  this  building  Red 
Mount,  is  manifestly  derived  from  the  outer  walls  of  it, 
being  of  red  brick.    They  form  an  irregular  octagon,  about 
twenty-six  feet  in  diameter,  with  buttresses  at  the  angles 
faced  vrith  stone.    Within  the  walls  a  space  is  left  sufficient 
for  a  passage  round,  and  in  the  centre  is  a  substantial  pile 
of  masonry,  containing  two  vaulted  apartments  or  stones, 
beneath  the  chapel  itself,  which  were  approached  by  stair- 
cases from  a  door  on  the  north-east  side.     The  lower  one, 
which  b  now  used  as  a  stable,  is  about  fifteen  feet  long  by 
twelve  wide,  and  from  the  original  floor  it  was  sixteen  feet 
high.     It  had  a  window  to  the  east,  since  converted  into  a 
door,  and  a  fire-place  on  the  south,  now  nearly  covered  with 
rubbish.  There  is  also  a  doorway,  with  an  obtusely  pointed 
arch  and  carved  soffite,  leading  from  this  room  through  an 
arched  passage  below  the  surface  of  the  mount,  towards  the 
west,  this  might  originally  have  been  another  entrance,  but 

*  Sardy  the  reverend  author  It  too  severe  on  Mackerell^  History,  be  shoald 
have  recollected  that  It  was  pnblished  early,  and  contains  infonnation  no  where  elae 
to  be  met  with. 
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there  is  at  present  no  trace  of  it  on  the  outside.  This  apart- 
ment was  probably  a  kitchen,  or  a  refectory,  but  the  fire- 
place does  not  appear  to  have  had  any  chimney  since  the 
erection  of  the  present  chapel.  The  vaulted  diamber  on 
the  next  floor  is  only  twelve  feet  and  a  half  long,  from  north 
to  south,  by  eight  in  width,  and  not  quite  eight  feet  high  in 
the  middle.  It  has  no  window,  but  had  a  small  flue  for  a 
fire-place  in  the  south-west  angle.  This  might  have  served 
as  a  dormitory,  and  there  is  room  for  another  cell  or  two  in 
the  void  spaces  on  each  side.  The  principal  entrance  was 
from  the  west,  whence  a  staircase  of  brick  ascended,  on  the 
south  side  of  the  building,  leading  to  the  chapel  above. 
Here  a  very  singular  contrivance  is  observable;  every 
worshipper  was  obliged  to  make  a  complete  circuit  of  the 
chapel  before  he  entered  it,  for  the  stairs  conducted  him 
immediately  under,  and  as  it  were  through  the  high  altar, 
then  by  a  well  lighted  gallery  on  the  north  side,  till  he  came 
to  the  west  door,  which  is  directly  over  that  by  which  he 
first  entered.  The  altar  was  composed  of  stone  slabs,  about 
four  inches  thick,  of  which  very  distinct  vestiges  still  re- 
main. If  more  persons  attended  at  a  time  than  could  be 
received  into  the  chapel,  which  was  probably  often  the  case, 
they  were  enabled  to  see  and  hear  the  whole  of  the  service 
through  several  apertures.  On  the  south  side  of  the  chapel 
is  a  door  leading  into  a  small  sacristy,  whence  another 
staircase  ascended  to  the  roof  of  the  building.  The  chapel 
appears  to  have  been  exquisitely  finished  in  every  part,  and 
received  light  from  four  windows,  towards  the  cardinal  points, 
in  the  form  of  quatre  foils,  included  in  circles.  On  the  east 
side  of  each  transept,  and  directly  facing  the  apertures  from 
the  altar,  were  two  small,  niches  for  images,  one  of  which 
had  an  elegant  canopy  over  it,  now  shamefully  defaced.  On 
the  south  side  of  the  altar  is  a  neatpuctma.  The  key -stone 
of  the  beautiful  groined  roof  is  a  hollow  cylinder,  upon  the 
lower  edge  of  which  are  rivets,  calculated  to  have  supported 
a  rose,  or  pendant.  The  roof  might  perhaps  have  been  sur- 
mounted by  a  small  turret,  which  would  be  a  great  ornament 
to  the  building,  but  subsequent  changes,  first  to  a  chimney, 
and  thea  to  a  stand  for  astronomical  instruments,  have  left 
not  the  least  trace  of  its  original  character. 

We  cannot  hope  to  recover  at  present  the  name  of  the 
original  founder  of  this  cha4>el,  as  it  was  declared  not  to  be 
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known,  upon  an  inqaisition  taken  in  the  third  of  queen  Elixa- 
beth  before  sir  Nicholas  Le  Strange,  knt.,  Thomas  Guy bon, 
Heni^  Minn,  and  Henry  Spilhnan,  esq.,  her  commissioners; 
but  from  its  connection  with  the  Gild  of  omr  Latfy  in  this 
town,  it  may  naturally  be  supposed  to  owe  much  of  its 
present  beauty,  if  not  its  foundation,  to  that  society.  The 
gild  was  /ounded  in  the  third  of  Edward  111.  A.  D.  1320, 
and  no  part  of  this  edifice  can  be  confidently  referred  to  so 
early  a  date.  Many  of  these  associations  possessed  a  de- 
gree of  opulence  sufficient  for  a  much  larger  undertaking, 
and  the  endowment  of  a  college  still  attests  the  liberality  of 
the  gilds  of  Corpus  Christi  and  of  the  Blessed  Yirgin,  at 
Cambridge. — ^Vide  Matter's  History  of  thai  College, 

In  addition  to  the  numerous  advantages  which  such  in- 
stitutions presented  to  their  members,  in  regard  to  mutual 
defence  and  counsel,  harmony,  and  profit,  it  should  be  re- 
membered, to  their  praise,  that  their  ordinances  were  <xui- 
ducive  to  good  manners,  and  good  morals,  and  closely 
connected  with  the  religion  of  the  times.  It  is  easy  to  ridicule 
the  superstition  which  could  expect  to  commute  for  sin,  or 
merit  a  place  in  heaven  by  a  mass,  but  ought  we  not  to 
respect  the  pious  motive  which  induced  them  to  follow  the 
light  they  possessed,  and  learn  to  make  a  better  use  of  the 
clearer  light  which  we  enjoy.  They  cannot,  however,  but  be 
thought  to  deserve  well  of  the  antiquary,  if  they  were  in  any 
degree  instrumental  in  erecting  or  preserving  such  a  building 
as  this.  The  attachment  of  this  gUd  to  "  the  honour  of  our 
Lady, ''  was  marked  by  the  days  assigned  for  its  four 
morwespeches.  This  name  of  their  meeting  affords  a  curious 
instance  of  the  wild  irregularity  of  ancient  spelling,  in  the 
skyvan*s  or  steward's  book  of  St  Antony's  gild  in  this  town, 
as  these  words  contain  the  elements  of  morrow  or  morning, 
and  speech.  It  is  conceived  they  mean  a  morning  meeting, 
or  ecclesiastical  parliament  of  the  little  conmiunity.  These 
appear  to  have  been  held  in  this  building,  and  were  all  re- 
gulated by  the  festivals  devoted  to  her  honour,  viz. — the 
first  on  the  Sunday  after  the  Purification  of  the  Blessed 
Virgin,  the  second  on  the  day  of  the  Annunciation  of  our 
Lady,  the  third  on  the  day  oi  the  Assumption  of  our  Lady, 
and  the  fourth  on  the  day  of  the  Conception  of  our  Lady. 

The   gild  of  St.  Fabian   and   St.   Sebastian,   also   met 
occasionally  in  this  chapel,  and  made  their  offerings,  as 
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appears  by  an  order  of  that  fraternity,  made  in  the  seventh 
of  Henry  VII.  But  the  number  of  devotees  to  the  Virgin, 
who  flocked  to  her  more  celebrated  shrine  at  Walsingham, 
in  this  county,  was  immense ;  and  as  those  who  came  from 
the  northern  and  central  parts  of  the  kingdom  must  have 
passed  very  near,  and  within  sight  of  this  chapel,  it  would 
naturally  attract  their  notice,  and  share  in  the  liberality  of 
their  donations.  In  the  comjMtus  of  George  Elyngham, 
prior  of  St.  Margaret,  in  the  first  of  Henry  VHI.,  he  ac- 
counts for  16/.  10«.  as  the  profits  and  offerings  of  the  chapel 
of  the  Virgin  Mary  at  the  Mount,  when  the  offerings  at 
St.  Nicholas*  chapel  were  only  6/.  4«.,  and  at  St.  James' 
2/.  6s.  9(/.  Resources  of  this  kind  seem  to  have  led  the  way 
to  the  erection  of  the  present  edifice,  about  the  reign  of 
Henry  VI.,  or  Edward  IV.,  upon  the  base  of  some  more  an- 
cient and  much  more  humble  building. 

The  coarse  red  brick  of  which  the  outer  walls  and  lower 
apartments  are  built,  was  now  no  longer  used,  and  every 
part  of  the  chapel  itself  was  newly  raised  with  hewn  stone, 
of  a  very  close  grain,  though  not  capable  of  being  ''po- 
lished *'  as  Grose  says  it  is.  The  advantage,  however,  which 
the  new  building  derives  from  the  ancient  base  in  point  of 
elevation,  is  more  than  counterbalanced  by  the  danger  to 
which  it  is  thereby  exposed  ;  for  though  the  cross  is  much 
smaller  in  all  its  dimensions  than  the  external  octagon,  yet, 
in  several  places,  it  overhangs  the  base  on  which  it  actually 
stands,  and  on  the  west  by  the  whole  thickness  of  the  wall. 
An   arch   was  therefore  turned  to  support  this  wall,   but 
the  outward  buttresses  having  been  decayed  and  given  way 
to  the  lateral  pressure,  the  arch  itself  has  almost  fallen  in, 
and  the  whole  west  end  of  the  chapel  is  fearfully  suspended 
in  the  air,  by  the  mere  strength  of  the  comer  stones.    From 
the  striking  similarity  in  the  various  ornaments  and  groining 
of  this  roof,  to  those  of  the  chapel  in  King's  college  Cam- 
bridge, it  is  impossible  to  refer  it  to  any  other  period  of 
English  architecture,  and  it  is  highly  probable  that  during 
some  of  the  interruptions  which  took  place  in  the  erection 
of  that  magnificent  fabric,  the  same  workmen  might  employ 
their  time  and  talents  on  this  diminished  scale.    It  is  said  in 
Beatniffe's  Norfolk  Tour,    "that    Edward  IV.    upon  his 
retreat  before  the  earl  of  Warwick,  in  October,  1470,  was 
lodged  in  this  building,  which,  it  is  added,  the  historian  er- 
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roneously  calls  a  castle."  And  Mr.  Richards  in  hts  HisUvy 
of  Lynn,  p.  654,  infers  "that  this  was  once  a  sniall  fortress, 
or  fortified  and  castellated  place  ;*'  so  that  it  might,  withoat 
Bttch  impropriety,  he  denominated  a  castle.  1  know  not 
what  historian  is  here  particularly  referred  to,  but  Rapn, 
VOL.  1.  p.  608,  gives  us  no  reason  to  believe  that  the  kiag 
was  lodged  here  at  all,  for  his  words  are,  **  he  encamped 
near  Lynne,  and  lodged  in  the  castle."  But  thai  this  was 
ever  a  place  of  military  strength  b  a  conjecture  entirdj 
unsupported  by  the  present  appearance  of  the  building;  aid 
had  any  works  of  that  kind  surrounded  or  been  connected 
with  it,  their  superior  strength  would  have  insured  their 
continuance,  for  at  least  an  equal  length  of  time ;  instead  ai 
which,  not  a  vestige  or  any  other  mention  of  such  a  building 
remains.  It  may  even  be  doubted  whether  the  walls  which 
enclose  and  defend  great  part  of  the  town,  were  ever  con- 
tinued so  far  as  this  ^ifice.  * 

At  the  reformation  and  consequent  suppression  of  iht 
gilds,  this  chapel  of  course  fell  into  disuse,  and  it  was  re- 
turned as  "defaced,"  upon  the  inquisition  before  mentioned, 
third  of  Elizabeth.     Various  are  the  uses  to  which  it  has 
since  been  apj^ied.    Great  indeed  was  the  change,  and  not 
very  small  the  danger  when  it  was  converted  into  a  fmBder 
magazine,  yet,  at  a  meeting  of  the  hall.  May  8th,  1896, 
it  was  ordered  "  that  the  town  store  of  gunpowder  be  le- 
moved  to  our  Lady's  Mount,  new  prepared."    During  the 
siege  of  the  town  by  the  earl  of  Manchester,  anno  184S, 
this  building  appears  to  have  been  a  place  of  amu,  and 
a  regular  bastion  was  thrown  up  in  nront  of  it.     Grose 
supposes  that  the  cistern,  whidi  was  vkible  a  iew  yean 
since  in  the  lower  apartment,  was  then  provided  as  a  re- 
servoir for  water.     From  its  situation  with  respect  to  the 
principal  post  of  the  besieger,  it  must  have  been  much  ex- 
posed to  the  fire  of  his  artillery,  but  it  does  not  appear  to  haw 
suffered  any  material  injury/  Perhaps  there  might  be  more 
mercy  in  the  soldier  than  m  Uie  puritan.     In  the  dreadfid 
plague  of  1885,  it  is  said  to  have  been  used  as  a  pesi  hmutf 

*  In  the  eorporatloD  books  6th  of  loBe,  U04,  twentletk  of  Hew7  vn.  b  the  M- 
lowing  entry  : ''  Thk  day  John  I«kenham  h«th  taken  thenonnd  that  owre  Lady  of  tae 
Mount  itandyth  on.  with  all  the  gronnd  that  is  from  Oannoek  wall  end,  nnto  the 
Tonn  walls*  end,  for  xxr#.  by  yere;  and  on  3  Oct.  U1S,6  of  Henry  VIII.,  Wf 
Myller  farms  the  pastore  lying  on  both  sides  of  the  walls,  firom  Bast^tc  to  the  wtUr 
end  next  to  the  chapel  of  onrLady  in  the  Monnt." 
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for  which  it  was  well  adapted  on  account  of  itis  separation 
from  the  town.  On  this  occasion,  the  stack  of  chimnies  was 
probably  erected  which  were  standing  at  the  time  Grose's 
view  was  drawn.  In  1754,  there  seems  to  have  been  some 
thoughts  of  converting  it  into  a  public  house,  for  the  site  of 
it  was  let  to  Mr.  Mixson,  with  this  proviso,  that  "  William 
Mixson  have  a  lease  of  the  Red  Mount,  and  mill  piece, 
being  '  the  banks,'  for  twenty-one  years,  at  2/.  10s,  he  not 
to  enclose  or  erect  a  public  house  on  any  part  thereof.*'  It 
was,  however,  reserved  for  a  less  ignoble  destination,  for  in 
1783,  the  use  of  this  chapel  was  granted  to  a  teacher  of  na* 
vig^tion,  for  an  observatory.  But  at  this  period  it  received 
an  injury,  which  must  hasten  its  destruction.  In  order  to 
ascend  to  the  roof,  the  north  window  was  cut  down,  and 
made  into  a  doorway.  As  the  chapel  already  overhung  its 
base,  and  was  held  together  principally  by  the  strength  of 
the  side  walls,  it  was  impossible  that  that  such  an  injudi- 
cious alteration  could  be  made  without  hazard  to  the  Whole 
fabric.  The  opposite  or  south  wall  is  now  rent  from  the  top 
to  the  bottom,  and  the  joints  of  the  beautiful  vaulted  roof 
are  so  much  opened  as  to  admit  the  yrind  and  water,  which 
must  soon  decav  and  destroy  it.  In  the  late  moyorahy  of 
Geoi^e  Edwards,  esq.  the  buttresses  were  carefully  re- 
paired, and  it  is  hoped,  that  before  it  be  too  late,  some  fur- 
ther means  will  be  resorted  to  for  the  preservation  of  this 
venerable  and  curious  structure. — ^Vide  the  Rev.  Edward 
Edwards*  account  in  BrUioiCt  Architectural  AniiquUuk, 

The  Chapel  of  our  Lady  on  the  Bridge.  Some  small  re- 
mains of  this  chapel,  converted  into  a  little  dwelling,  stood 
till  very  lately  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  bridge. 

•S^^.  Aftne't  Chapel  stood  somewhere  near  St.  Anne's  fort ; 
the  stones  are  stiU  to  be  seen  in  some  of  the  adjacent  walls. 
The  site  of  Si,  Caiherime^s  is  involved  in  still  greater  obscurity, 
and  that  also  of  the  chapel  of  St.  Lawrence  is  in  the  same 
predicament. 

St.  Jamei*M  Chtmel,  now  the  workhouse.  The  founder 
of  thb  and  St.  Nicnolas'  chapel  was  William  Turb,  or  Tur- 
bus,  alias  de  Turba  Villa,  or  Tuberville,  third  tohop  of 
Norwich,  1146,  in  the  reign  of  Stephen,  about  whidi  tiaie 
the  chapel  was  built.  This  chapel  is  said  to  have  contained 
in  lenffth  five  score  feet,  and  in  breadth  twenty-four  feet, 
cxdnsive  of  a  cross  able  and  a  chapel  attached  to  it,  dedi- 
cated to  the  Trinity.    The  altar  of  St.  Lawrence  stood 
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bomewhere  in  this  chapel,  and  at  the  end  of  it  an  image  of 
our  Saviour,  to  which  devout  persons  were  wont  to  bring 
their  offerings.  In  the  thirty-fifth  Edward  111.  it  was  or- 
dered by  the  commonalty  assembled  in  the  guildhall,  that 
the  clerks  of  St.  James,  in  Lynn,  for  the  future  shall 
carry  the  hobf  water  from  the  East-gate  of  Lynn  through 
all  the  south  part  of  Dam-gate,  and  through  the  whole  street 
called  Webster's-row ;  and  that  the  clerks  of  St.  Nicholas 
shall  likewise  carry  from  the  aforesaid  gate  through  all  the 
north  part  of  the  aforesaid  street  of  Dam-gate.  The  com- 
missioners of  queen  Elizabeth  found,  in  the  third  year  of  her 
reign,  according  to  the  certificate  of  William  Butts  and 
Christopher  Gent,  that  the  chapel  dedicated  to  St.  James, 
was  then  defaced  by  the  mayor  and  his  brethren,  saving  one 
cross  aisle,  which  was  re-edifying  and  repairing  by  the  mayor 
of  the  said  town.  The  churchyard  of  the  said  chapel  con- 
tained three  acres.  St.  James  and  St.  Nicholas  were  chapeb 
of  ease  to  the  church  of  St.  Margaret. 

There  belonged  to  St.  Jameses  chapel  four  bells,  taken 
down  by  the  mayor  since  the  death  of  Henry  VIII.  This  cha- 
pel being  in  part  demolished,  the  spire  and  part  of  the  stone 
tower  taken  down,  and  the  rest  becoming  ruinous,  the  body 
was  levelled  in  the  second  year  of  the  reign  of  queen  Eliza- 
beth, and  the  cross  aisle  and  chancel  were  fitted  up  for  the 
manufacture  of  l)aize,  Sec. ;  but  this  undertaking  did  not 
succeed.  About  a  century  after  1682,  it  was  repaired  and 
fitted  up,  by  the  liberal  benefactions  of  the  corporation  and 
principal  inhabitants,  and  converted  into  a  hospital^  or 
workhouse  for  fifty  decayed  old  men,  women,  and  poor  chil- 
dren ;  a  good  endowment  and  provisipn  being  made  for  their 
work,  instruction,  and  maintenance,  and  for  putting  the 
children  out  to  tnules. — See  an  account  of  the  statutes  in 
Richard^  Hist..  oflAfnn,  vol.  i.  p.  567.  This  is  now  called 
the  Spinning-house.  Upon  the  frontispiece  is  this  inscription : 

*<  E.  RoinU  Capellae  St.  Jacob!  OrpKano-tropkiMm  hoc  Erexit 
S.  P.  Q.  L.    Simone  Taylor  Maiore.    m,i>c,lxxxii.'' 

The  arms  of  queen  Elizabeth,  with  a  lion  and  dragon  su|h 
porters,  now  over  the  town-hall,  was  taken  from  this  chapel. 

•  Mr.  iohn  Pienon  gave  to  the  poor  of  St.  Juntt^*  hospital  In  thia  town,  4tf .  a  ytmt 
to  be  paid  In  the  time  of  Lent;  also  AOs.  a  year  to  a  poor  scholar  that  focs  from  tike 
tree  Krbool  to  any  college  in  ^c  anWertity  of  Cambridge ;  alao  AQs.  to  the  poor  of 
Stangate  ward. 
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The  Trimihf  Omid  held  here,  was  an  association  for  its  kind 
highly  respectable,  and  was  called  the  great  guild,  in  re- 
spect to  others  of  less  consequence  in  this  place.  The  head 
or  chief  person,  called  the  alderman  or  oustos,  was  chosen 
by  the  commonalty,  and  continued  in  office  during  life,  unless 
resMMred  from  infirmity  or  any  other  cause.  This  guild  had 
its  rise  previous  to  the  reign  of  king  John.  In  the  time  of 
Richard  II.,  they  had  a  place  called  the  common  iiaithe,  with 
its  appurtenances,  valued  at  42/.  6s*  Qd»  per  annum,  clear, 
besides  all  reprises.  Their  goods  and  chattels  also  amounted 
in  all  to  260/.  13t.  Oc/.  consisting  of  60/.  in  ready  money, 
besides  many  books,  vestments,  chalices,  and  other  orna- 
ments for  the  chaplains  perfbrming  divine  service  for  them, 
and  in  the  parish  church.  Any  of  these  not  being  of  honest 
life  and  conversation,  and  neglecting  their  duty,  being  ad- 
monished by  the  aldermen,  without  amendment,  were  re- 
movable. Out  of  the  profits  of  this  staithe  or  wharf,  it 
appears  they  cave  alms  to  the  annual  amount  of  30/.  towards 
the  support  of  the  poor  l»ethren  of  the  guild,  to  the  blind, 
lame,  and  other  distressed  persons ;  to  poor  derks  keeping 
school,  and  to  poor  religious  houses,  as  well  of  men  as  women, 
to  the  lepers  in  and  about  Lynn,  and  in  the  repairs  of  the 
parish  church  and  chapels,  and  to  the  maintaining  of  several 
aqueducts  for  providing  the  town  with  water.  The  copy  of 
the  ordinances  of  this  guild,  as  preserved  in  Parkj^^  is 
strikmgly  illustrative  of  the  domestic  manners  of  these  early 
times. — See  also  RiekarM  Biai.  of  Ljfnm,  vol.  i.  p.  461, 
for  a  longer  account  of  this  guild,  in  addition  to  Parhfns* 
Ckmtimtaium  of  BlomeMd. 

The  ordinances  of  the  MerchaiM  Onild  at  Lynn,  may 
be  seen  in  Blomefieki^i  BiUoru.  Among  other  singular  re- 
quests connected  with  a  mendicant  life  it  appears,  that  in 
December,  1349,  the  mayor  and  commonaltv  of  Lynn  pe- 
titioned  William  Bateman,  bishop  of  Norwich,  begging  his 
fovour  towards  John  Puttock,  to  admit  him  as  a  hennit.  It 
seems,  that  in  the  bishop's  marsh  near  Lynn,  in  a  place 
called  Lenne  Crouch,  this  person  had  made  a  cave,  till  he 
could  build  himself  a  proper  dwelling ;  purposing,  as  he  de- 
clared, to  npend  all  hb  time  there  in  the  service  of  God* 
It  was  added,  that  the  said  John  Puttock  had,  at  his  own 
cost  and  charge,  erected  a  certain  remarkable  cross,  of  great 
service  for  all  shipping  coming  that  way,  of  the  height  of  one 
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hundred  and  ten  feet.  This  place  was  afterwards  called  the 
Hermitage  of  Lynn  Crouch.  In  the  tifth  of  Richard  11. 
Henry  Le  Despencer,  bishop  of  Norwich,  wrote  a  letter  to 
Roger  Patman,  mayor,  and  to  the  burgesses  of  Lynn,  de- 
siring,  for  the  love  they  bore  to  the  bishop,  that  they  woukl 
grant  their  part  of  St.  Catherine*s  to  one  John  Consolef, 
late  servant  to  lord  Le  Despencer,  brother  to  the  bishop, 
there  to  live  a  solitary  life,  upon  the  alms  of  the  good  people. 
This  house  belonged  to  St.  Catherine's  chapel,  mentioned 
in  1497,  but  its  situation  is  uncertain. 

St.  George's  Hall  once  constituted  one  of  the  numeroos 
guilds  held  in  this  town.  At  the  dissolution  of  guilds,  it 
was  converted  into  a  kind  of  exchange,  afterwards  into  a 
court  in  which  was  held  the  quarter  sessions  for  the  county, 
and  was  afterwards  converted  into  a  theatre — See  that 
article. 

The  Bede  House,  or  St.  Jameses  AlmshoMse,  is  opposite 
the  new  burying  ground,  and  was  founded  in  the  fourteenth 
century.  In  1822,  the  old  hospital  was  pulled  down,  and 
rebuilt  in  a  neat  and  much  more  convenient  manner,  the 
expense  of  which  was  defrayed  by  a  benefeu^tion  of  300i. 
from  Mr.  Benjamin  Smith,  an  inhabitant  of  this  town  still 
living. — ^Thomas  Allen,  mayor ;  Lionel  Self,  governor.  The 
Innds  of  this  hospital  provide  for  a  reader  and  eleven  wo- 
men, each  of  the  latter  of  whom,  at  the  time  of  admission, 
must  be  sixty  years  of  age.  The  right  of  election  is  vested 
in  the  mayor,  aldermen,  and  common-council. — See  article 
Cook  in  the  Biography. 

Paradise  Hospital,  or  Broad-street  Almshouse,  was 
founded  in  1676,  by  John  Heathcote  or  Helcote,  but  he  dy- 
ing while  the  work  was  unfinished,  the  completion  of  it  was 
andertaken  and  effected  by  Heniy  Framingham,  alderman, 
who  came  forward  and  purchased  the  premises.  The  boose 
b  pleasantly  situated  in  the  field  called  Paradise,  on  the 
east  side  of  Broad-street ;  it  consists  of  a  chapel  and  twelve 
apartments  opening  into  a  quadrangular  court,  to  which 
there  is  an  entrance  by  a  gateway  from  the  street.  Fram- 
ingham endowed  only  eleven  of  these  dwellings,  the  other 
was  endowed  a  long  while  after  by  John  Goodwyn,  alderman* 
The  weekly  allowance  of  each  of  these  twelve  pensioners, 
one  of  whom  officiates  as  chaplain,  and  is  called  the  reader, 
is  Ss.  Qd.  with  the  addition  of  IM.  to  the  chaplain,  which 
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makes  his  weekly  allowance  4«.  M.  the  eleven  lay  brethren 
have  each  a  chaldron  of  coal  yearly,  and  the  chaplain  a 
chaldron  and  a  half,  they  have  beside  the  interest  of  250/. 
which  they  receive  half  yearly.  Mr.  Cook  (see  his  article) 
left  to  this  house  2100/.  three  per  cents,  for  the  augmenta- 
tion of  the  weekly  allowance  of  the  twelve  poor  occupants. 
In  Lynn  are  also  Purse  Clubs,  the  Lying-in  Charity,  the 
Strangers*  Friend  Society,  &c. 

The  TowH^haU,  or  Gutld-haliy  alias  THnity^kall,  is  an 
ancient  building  of  stone  and  flint ;  it  consists  of  divers 
apartments,  the  tirst  of  which  is  the  stone-hall,  in  which 
the  county  quarter  sessions  and  town  sessions  are  held. 
This  hall,  comprehending  probably  the  principal  part  of  the 
old  guild-hall,  is  fifty-eight  feet  in  length,  by  twenty-seven 
wide,  and  proportionally  lofty.  It  contains  the  portraits  of 
sir  Robert  Walpole,  full-length  ;  sir  Thomas  White,  the 
liberal  benefactor  to  young  tradesmen,  half-length ;  sir 
Benjamin  Keen ;  George  the  III.,  a  whole-length ;  and  the 
late  lord  Nelson  ;  the  former,  a  copy  from  an  original  by  sir 
Joshua  Reynolds,  and  the  latter,  aner  a  picture  by  Hoppner, 
are  both  copied  by  Mr.  Lane,  (vide  his  article  in  the  bi- 
ography of  Lynn.)  In  1698,  portraits  of  Edward  VI.,  and 
James  I.,  were  presented  to  this  hall  by  alderman  Robinson. 

The  CuMtom- Haute.  In  1683,  sir  John  Turner,  knight, 
three  times  mayor  here,  and  for  many  years  one  of  the  repre* 
aentatives  in  parliament  for  Lynn,  erected  at  his  own  expense 
a  handsome  building  of  freestone,  with  two  orders  of  columns, 
the  lower  of  the  Doric,  and  the  upper  of  the  Ionic,  intending 
it  as  an  exchange  for  merchants.  Upon  the  second  floor, 
in  a  niche  in  the  front,  is  a  statue  of  king  Charles  II. 
Within  this  building  the  business  of  the  customs  is  trans- 
acted* On  the  platform  above,  is  raised  an  open  turret, 
upon  pillars  of  the  Corinthian  order,  containing  a  bell,  and 
sonnounted  vrith  an  obelisk  and  ball,  whereon  stands  Fame, 
instead  of  a  weathercock,  the  whole  being  ninety  feet  high. 

Candlemas  or  Valentine*s  day,  is  in  all  respects  a  red 
letter  day  amongst  all  classes  in  Lynn,  it  being  the  com- 
mencement of  its  great  annual  Mart.  This  mart  was  granted 
by  a  charter  of  Henry  VIII.,  in  the  twenty-seventh  of  his 
reign  **  to  begin  on  the  day  next  after  the  reast  of  the  Puri- 
fication of  the  blessed  Virgin  Mary,  and  to  continue  six 
days,  next  following/'  though  now  it  is  generally  prolonged 
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to  a  fortnight :  since  the  alteration  of  the  style  in  176S,  il 
has  been  prodaimed  on  Valentine's  day,  it  was  fonaerlj 
kept  in  Dam-gate.  About  noon,  the  nwyor  and  corp<»ation, 
preceded  by  a  band  of  music^  and  attended  by  twehre  de- 
crepit old  men,  called  from  their  dress,  ''Red  Coats,^ 
walk  in  procession  to  proclaim  the  matt,  amdwiiBg  by 
opening  the  antiquated  and  almost  obsolete  court  of  *'  Pie 
Powder.*'  Like  most  establishments  of  this  nataic»  it  is 
no  longer  attended  for  the  purpose  it  waa  first  graated, 
business  having  yielded  to  pleasure  and  amusement. 
Formerly  Lynn  mart  and  Stourbridge,  (Sturbitch)  lair/ 
were  the  only  places  where  small  traders  in  this»  aad 
in  the  adjoinmg  counties,  supj^ied  themselTes  with  their 
respectiTe  goods.  No  transactions  of  this  nature  now  take 
place,  and  the  only  remains  to  be  perceived  are  the  <*  mart 
prices,"  still  used  by  the  grocers.  Here  the  thrifty  house- 
wives for  twenty  miles  nmnd,  laid  in  Uieir  annual  stoie  of 
soap,  starch,  ftc,  and  the  booth  of  **  Green'*  from  Lime- 
house,  was  foe  three  generations  the  emporium  of  such 
articles,  but  these  no  longer  attend.  A  great  deal  of  nsoney 
is,  however,  spent,  as  immense  numbers  of  persons  assemble 
from  all  parts.  Neither  is  there  any  lack  of  incitements  to 
unburthen  the  pockets ;  animals  of  every  description,  tame 
and  wild ;  giants  and  dwarfs ;  tumblers,  jugf^ers,  peq>- 
shows,  &c.,  all  unite  their  attractive  powers,  in  sounds  more 
discordant  than  those  which  annoyed  the  ears  of  Hogarth's 
**  Enraged  Musician."  The  year  1796  proved  particularly 
unfortunate  to  Rome  of  the  inhabitants  of  Marshland,  who 
visited  the  mart.  On  the  evening  of  Feb.  2%d.,  eleven 
persons  returning  from  the  day*s  visit,  were  drowned  by  the 
upsetting  of  a  ferry  boat ;  and  on  the  preceding  day,  a  man 
mm  Tiiney  going  to  see  the  wild  beasts,  and  putting  his 
hand  to  the  lion*s  mouth,  had  his  arm  greatly  lacerated, 
and  narrowly  escaped  being  torn  to  pieces.  In  the  early 
part  of  the  last  century,  the  old  building  of  St.  George's 
hall,  by  a  curious  coincidence,  where  formerly  had  doidH- 
less  been  exhibited,  as  was  customan^  at  the  guild-feasts, 
reliffious  mysteries  and  pageants  of  the  Catholic  age, 
again  was  exhibited  the  mysteries  and  pageants  of  a  Pro- 
testant age,  during  the  mart,  and  a  few  weeks  afterwards, 

*  In  1910,  a  salt  at  law  took  place  between  Lynn  and  Cambridge,  rcipecting  the  tnS 
of  SMirMtcli  fUr,  tb«  precise  giwrad  of  tbe  dbpvte  and  tbe  teraitBaliOB  are  boc  i 
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but  with  no  great  success;  as  appears  by  aa  anecdote  re- 
lated of  the  celebrated  George  Alexander  Stevens,  the 
lecturer  on  heads,  having  in  his  youthful  days  performed 
here  with  a  strolling  company,  who  shared  amongst  them 
tiie  receipts  of  the  house.  Afier  several  night's  peitormance 
to  nearly  empty  benches,  while  performing  the  part  of 
Lorenzo,  in  Shakspeare's  **  Merchant  of  Venice,"  he  thus 
facetiously  parodied  his  speech  to  Jessica,  in  the  fifth  act, 
as  applicable  to  his  distressed  circumstances  :^- 

^  Oh  I  Jessica,  in  such  a  night  as  this  we  came  to  town, 
And  since  tmit  i%lit  we've  shared  bat  lialfa  crown, 
Let  von  and  I  tlien,  bid  these  follu  good  night, 
For  if  we  longer  stay  they'il  starve  as  qaite."* 

Two  marts  were  granted  to  Lynn ;  one,  to  be  held  the  27th 
of  August,  which  has  since  been  altered  to  the  17th  of 
October  and  now  called  the  cheese  fair,  but  become  insig- 
nificant, is  kept  in  Chequer-street.  The  Mart,  proclaim^ 
to  be  held  fmr  six  days,  and  generally  continued  for  a  fort- 
night, is  kept  in  the  Tuesday  market-place.  It  is  much 
resorted  to  by  genteel  company,  from  most  parts  of  the 
eonnty.  The  lK>oths  of  the  London  tradesmen  erected  in 
the  market  place,  site  not,  however,  allowed  to  remain  stand- 
ing above  lourteen  days,  lest  they  should  injure  the  trade 
of  ^e  inhabitants. 

TVesdc^  Market'Place,  is  a  spacious  area  of  about  three 
acres,  surrounded  by  very  good  houses,  and  having,  on  an 
ascent  of  four  steps,  a  b^utiful  freestone  market  cross,  of 
modem  architecture,  built  in  1710,  adorned  with  statues 
and  other  embellishments,  with  a  peristvle  round  below, 
supported  by  sixteen  Ionic  columns.  Also  another  walk 
above,  encompassed  with  an  iron  palisade,  enriched  with 
tracery  work  and  foliage,  enclosing  a  neat  octagon  room, 
ott  the  outside  of  which,  in  niches,  were  standing  four  sta- 
|iies,  representing  the  cajrdinal  virtues,t  t^nd  facing  the  four 

•  Tte  Mglcct  of  the  dnma  U  not*  howtver,  to  be  attributed  to  the  Tiiiton,  or  the 
JnliaMtanti  at  the  preaent  day,  a  rtrj  elegant  aad  commodiOM  theatre  haTlng  been 
erected  la  1814,  at  a  ooaiiderable  expense,  la  another  part  of  the  town.  Bnt  even 
iMre  a  flitaliqr  attends  oar  Catholic  ancestor*,  IndieatlTe  of  the  Instability  of  all  sob* 
taaary  aCiirs,  the  theatre  has  been  erected  on  the  site  of  the  cloisters  and  cemetry  of 
the  Orey  Friar's  monastery,  the  tall  slender  tower  of  which  Is  slUl  standing  near,  and  Is 
tke  onqr  one  resialnine  oat  of  ten  monasteries  foond  In  Lynn  at  the  disaolatloa ; 
whca.  bnt  tor  the  lastftJ  rapadiy  of  Henry  VIII.,  this  sacred  asylnm  woold  never 
luire  been  thos  profiined.  K 

t  That  of  rmdmca  had  been  wantteg  naaay  vears.-^  It  is  stngnlar  enongh,  says 


Beatiiift>.  that  the  nsotto  In  the  pedestal.  Is  'Nullum  nttmen  abett,'  (no  deity  Is  ab- 
scat).   TIm  word  Mullaiai  mlgjht  as  well  be  erased." 
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cardinal  points.  The  upper  part  is  finished  with  a  capoht, 
in  which  hangs  the  manet  bell,  and  the  whole  is  seveotj 
feet  high.  In  1824,  the  shambles  in  the  Tuesday  market- 
place, being  in  a  state  of  great  dilapidation,  were  ttkco 
down ;  the  cross,  having  given  way  at  the  foundation,  de- 
clined so  much  toward  the  west,  that,  added  to  a  decay 
discovered  in  the  rafters  in  the  cupola,  it  was  deemed  ne- 
cessary, some  few  years  back,  to  take  down  the  sunnouDting 
turret;  and  it  is  understood  to  be  in  contemplation  to  take 
down  the  cross  itself,  and  to  erect  some  building  of  utility 
on  its  site. 

The  Saturday  Market  is  kept  in  a  convenient  area,  opened 
of  late  years,  near  St.  Margaret's  church,  where  capadom 
shambles  have  been  erected,  and  over  which  the  grammar 
school  was  kept,  but  which  has  since  been  converted  into 
convenient  billiard  and  news  rooms.  Before  1802,  it  was 
kept  in  that  part  of  High-street  which  is  next  the  church, 
which  being  found  inconvenient,  the  present  spot  was  pre- 
pared for  that  purpose.  It  is  a  good  commodious  maik^- 
place,  but  it  was  with  great  reluctance  that  the  market 
people  occupied  it.  Both  the  markets  are  plentifully  pro- 
vided with  good  and  excellent  provisions.  It  is  intended  to 
transfer  the  cattle  market  from  the  village  of  Setchey,  to 
this  town,  as  a  most  extensive  traffic  in  the  sale  of  cattle  is 
now  carried  on  at  the  former  place,  which  will  then  be  ex- 
clusively confined  to  Lynn.  Subscriptions  are  now  collecting 
for  this  purpose,  the  corporation  having  granted  a  piece 
of  land,  in  Paradise  ward,  at  the  back  of  Broad-street.  The 
erection  of  a  new  bridge  over  Sutton  wash- way,  or  Cross- 
keys  wash,  is  in  contemplation ;  by  which  the  country  will 
become  more  intimately  connected  with  that  of  Lincolnshire, 
&c.  Not  long  since,  a  public  subscription  was  raised  to 
pay  the  pioor,  at  a  time  of  peculiar  distress,  for  improving 
the  walks  of  Lynn,  which  are  now  considerably  extended 
between  east  and  south  gates;  other  improvements  ha?e 
been  made  in  the  neighbourhood. 

The  Fish  Market,  which  formerly  stood  behind  the  cross, 
was  taken  down  about  1811,  and  since  that  time  is  held 
in  the  common  staithe  yard,  in  a  convenient  building  con- 
structed for  the  purpose. 

The  New  Theatre,  opened  Feb.  1816,  was  built  on  a 
part  of  the  monastery  of  the  Grey  Friars.     It  is  a  neat  and 
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elegant  building,  well  adapted  foe  the  purpose ;  a  company 
of  performers  under  the  management  of  Mr.  Marsters,  per- 
form here  during  the  mart,  assisted  by  first  rate  actors  from 
London. 

Librariei.  Till  of  late  years  there  were  no  collections  of 
books  except  in  the  two  churches  of  St.  Nicholas  and  St. 
Margaret,  tnat  of  the  former  is  now  no  more,  it  was  removed 
some  years  ago  to  the  other  church,  by  way  of  addition  to 
that  collection.  Both  being  thus  consolidated  or  united, 
form  what  is  called  the  church  library.  It  is  on  the  whole 
a  respectable  collection,  consisting  of  the  donations  of  divers 
individuals,  at  different  times,  but  has  never  been  supported 
with  much  spirit,  nor  has  it  received  any  great  addition  for 
many  years.  St.  Nicholas*  library  was  founded  in  1617, 
and  that  of  St.  Margaret  about  fourteen  years  later.  The 
latter  was  much  augmented  in  1714,  by  the  will  of  Dr. 
Thomas  Thurlin,  master  of  St.  John*s  college,  Cambridge, 
and  rector  of  Gaywood,  who  bequeathed  to  it  one  hundred 
and  seventv-nine  folios,  one  hundred  and  seventy-eight 
octavos  and  duodecimos,  and  eighty-four  quartos,  in  all 
four  hundred  and  forty-one  volumes,  valued  at  160/.,  which, 
it  b  presumed,  was  the  best  single  donation  ever  made  to 
this  library.  Thb  bibliothecal  collection  is  the  property  of 
the  corporation,  and  is  under  the  care  of  a  librarian,  usually 
the  curate  of  St.  Margaret's  for  the  time  being,  of  their 
appointment,  with  an  annual  salary  of  2/.  *  It  is  not  open  to 
the  public  at  large,  and  is  not,  therefore,  strictly  speaking, 
a  public  library.  It  contains  about  one  thousand  seven 
hundred  volumes.  In  1797,  a  subscription  library  was 
founded  here,  which  at  present  contains  about  three  thou- 
sand five  hundred  volumes. 

Newipaperi.  In  1799,  an  attempt  was  made  in  this  town 
to  establish  a  paper,  under  the  title  of  the  "  Lynn  and  Wis- 
bech Packet,'  but  it  did  not  finally  succeed,  though  per- 
severed in  for  several  years. 

Lynn  is  supplied  with  excellent  water  from  the  Gaywood 
river,  a  stream  that  takes  its  rise  about  Grimstone,  six  or 
seven  miles  off.  At  the  Kettle-mills  on  the  north-east  out- 
skirt  of  Lynn,  this  water  is  raised  by  a  water-wheel  into  a 
reservoir,  which  is  between  thirty  and  forty  feet  higher  than 

•  UpwvtU  of  sixty  year*  ■inc«  a  faculty  wai  obtained  for  boUdlng  a  new  library,  tA 
which  the  corporatiou  gave  5/. 
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the  surface  of  the  water  in  the  river.  Formerly  there  was 
an  enffine  worked  for  thb  purpose. 

Berore  1181,  Lvan  was  so  drowned,  that  there  was  no 
dwelling-house  or  land  that  could  be  turned  to  profit  in  the 
town  of  Wigffenhall  St.  Mary  Magdalen,  from  Bastard  dale, 
to  the  sooth  land*s  end  of  it. 

Xgfim  Harbimr  is  deep  and  capaoioas,  but  the  eatianoe  to 
it  is  aooounled  somewhat  difficult  if  not  dangenws,  owing 
to  the  numerous  sandbanks,  &c.  The  anohoran  is  had, 
from  the  oosy  bed  of  the  river.  It  is  capable  of  receiviBg 
about  three  hundred  sail  of  shipping.  At  what  time  it  was 
first  used  as  a  haven  is  not  ascertained ;  Camden  is  of  an 
opinion  that  the  port  was  originally  at  West  Lyna,  on  the  op- 
posite side  of  the  river ;  but  this  is  improbable,  as  no  records 
exist  to  prove  that  this  was  ever  more  than  an  inconsiderable 
village.  The  river  passing  between  both  these  places  was 
merely  a  narrow  stream,  and  consisted  of  the  water  of  the 
Little  Ouse  only.  A  change  occurred  in  the  direction  of  tiiat 
river  about  the  time  of  Henry  III  \^  subsequent  to  whose 
reign  Lynn  aspired  to  oommercial  consequence,  gradually 
rose  from  its  primitive  obscurity,  and  progressively  becaae 
a  considerable  port.  After  the  plans  n>r  draining  the  fens, 
called  the  Bedford  Level,  were  put  into  execution,  and  the 
sluices  at  Driver  and  Salterns  Ldde  erected,  the  navigatioa 
of  the  river  became  much  impaired,  and  the  harbour  ob- 
structed 1^  tiUk  (sand),  which  was  thrown  up  at  high  spring 
tides.  The  harbour  has  been  very  seriously  injured  by  tke 
operation  of  the  Eau  brink  cut,  the  vessels  being  now  obliged 
to  anchor  at  a  very  inconvenient  dbtance  from  the  granaries 
and  warehouses.  The  channel  is,  however,  certainly  im- 
proved ;  and  measures  are  in  progress  to  remedy  every  evfl. 
One  of  the  largest  and  handsomest  wooden  bridges  in  En- 
gland, was  erected  over  the  Eau  brink,  near  its  entrance  into 
the  Ouse,  in  1623.  There  is  a  drawbridge  in  the  centre, 
to  admit  vessels  in  case  of  accidents,  standing  about  half  s 
mile  from  the  town,  which  it  connects  witfi  Marshlaad; 

*  In  fomtr  aget  the  cbaDoel  at  Igran  wai  not  more  than  six  poica  vide,  hat  At 
oatfUl  at  Wlsbeach  <1ecaylnjr,  the  Great  Oom  riTer  was  eonveyed  to  the  tea  by  a  new 
«at,  made  from  LHtimort  CMir  to  Rebeck.  By  ty«  accamnlation  of  waten,  broaght 
by  that  famovs  river  from  many  of  the  midland  coontiea,  aAer  a  coarse  of  one  baa* 
dred  and  fifty  miles,  the  channel  was  gradnally  worn  wider,  so  that  some  ccniarics 
ago  it  was,  in  the  narrowest  part,  between  Ally  and  sixty  po4es  in  brcndth,  aad  yet  0 
Is  "now  ronoh  narrower  thin  any  navigable  river  In  the  world  so  near  Ae  oaUw.*" 
Vkl«  Armstrong's  Lynn. 
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and,  on  the  erection  of  the  proposed  Sutler  bridge,  will 
ultimately  free  the  line  of  communication  through  Lynn» 
of  the  eastern  part  of  Norfolk  with  Lincolnshire  and  the 
northern  counties. 

Upon  a  petition  of  the  inhabitants  against  the  commis- 
sioners for  draining  the  Level,  a  survey  and  report  were 
made  by  colonel  John  Armstrong,  in  the  year  1724,  from 
which  it  appeared,  that  all  the  mischiefs  complained  of  had 
arisen  from  the  numerous  obstructions  made  to  the  ascent 
of  the  tides  ap  the  river,  and  the  confluence  of  the  upland 
waters;  particularly  after  the  hundred  feet  drain,  and  the 
sluice  at  Denver  had  been  made.  Previously  the  refluant 
tide  descended  with  such  amazing  rapidity,  that  the  ships 
in  Lynn  harbour  were  obliged  to  be  moored  with  a  gtream 
cabie*  For  cleansing  the  mouth  of  the  river  of  the  shifting 
sands,  and  otherwise  improving  the  navigation,  the  able 
engineer  proposed,  that  every  thing  connected  with  the 
Great  and  Little  Ouse  rivers,  i&ould  be  restored  to  the  state 
as  nearly  as  possible  in  which  it  was  anterior  to  the  execu- 
tion of  Uie  new  draining  scheme. — ^Vide  ArvuirangU  Hist. 
p.  104,  lOO.*"  By  the  same  report  it  appears,  that  in  the 
year  1723,  the  tide  of  flood  ran  through  Lynn  haven  ordi- 
narily three  hours  and  four  minutes,  and  that  the  coomion 
spring  tides  rose  in  height  at  that  time  fourteen  feet  four 
inches. 

Though  the  haven  is  not  a  quarter  of  a  mile  wide,  yet 
about  six  miles  above  Lynn,  at  Knight*s  Oout,  the  river  was 
a  nule  broad,  and  immediatelv  below  the  town  it  expanded 
into  a  wide  estuary.  This  wide  part  of  the  river  is  now  em- 
banked, and  in  a  few  years  will  all  become  pasture ;  the 
course  of  the  river  being  changed  by  the  Eau  bnnk  cut.  The 
distance  from  Lvnn  to  St.  German*s  bridge,  is  three  miles 
by  land,  and  only  three  miles  and  a  half  by  water.  It  was 
formerly  nearly  seven  miles.  The  situation  of  the  port  of 
Lynn,  so  near  the  north  sea,  and  the  inland  navigation 
which  is  connected  with  it,  gives  the  town  great  commercial 
advantages.  It  is  open  to  a  communication  with  all  the 
north  of  Europe,  and  by  means  of  the  Ouse  and  its  collateral 

*  Errooeouly  called  Arm$tr9ng*s  HltUrp  tf  i^pnm,  whkh  Idea  origiMtet  froiu 
Hm  appearance  of  Um  title,  on  which  the  name  of  colonel  Armatroaf  stands  con- 
splsnam.  The  fhct  Is,  the  work  Is  a  oompUallon  hv  Badeslade,  who  inverted  colonel 
AnBftroBg's  report,  as  coinciding  with  his  own  opinion. 
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rivers,  can  extend  its  naTtgation  into  eight  counties,  exdo* 
sive  of  the  other  conveyances  by  land  carriage  and  canab. 

In  former  times,  and  even  at  some  pretty  remote  periods, 
Lynn  stood  high  among  our  English  seaports  with  regard  to 
its  shipping.  Hence,  as  long  ago  as  1374,  when  Edward 
III.  was  fiting  out  an  expedition  against  France,  and  re- 
quired his  principal  seaports  to  furnish  him  ships,  it  is  said, 
he  had  from  Lynn  nineteen  ships  when  London  only  seat 
twenty-four,  Bristol  twenty-five,  Plymouth  twenty-six.  Sand- 
wich twenty-two,  Dover  twenty-one,  Weymouth  twenty,  and 
Newcastle  only  seventeen ;  Hull  sixteen,  Harwich  fourteen, 
and  Ipswich  twelve.  Thus  Lynn  appears  as  the  first  of  oar 
seaports,  as'to  the  number  of  its  snips,  or  the  extent  of  its 
trade  or  commerce.*  Of  late  years  the  trade  and  commerce 
of  this  place  have  fluctuated  with  the  times.  In  1776,  bebg 
the  earliest  period  at  which  any  record  appears  -to  have 
been  preserved,  the  number  of  trading  vessels  belonging 
to  this  port,  exclusive  of  fishing  smacks,  was  eighty-five, 
and  the  amount  of  tonnage  12,700.  In  1777  and  1778,  aad 
probably  in  1770,  they  continued  in  much  the  same  state,  as 
appears  from  a  MS.  account  which  belonged  to  a  shipmaster, 
but  in  1780  or  1781,  there  was  an  increase.  In  1791  the 
ships  were  one  hundred  and  twenty-five,  and  tonnage  17,000. 
In  1801,  ships  one  hundred  and  eight,  tonnage  13,000.  In 
1806,  ships  one  hundred  and  thirty-four,  tonnage  15,600. 
In  1811,  ships  one  hundred  and  six,  tonnage  12,000.  In 
1818,  ships  one  hundred  and  twenty-eight,  tonnage  15,606. 
In  1825,  ships  one  hundred  and  thirteen,  tonnage  13,646. 

The  trade  of  this  town  formerly  to  different  parts  of  the 
continent  was  very  considerable,  and  particulariy  to  the 
Baltic ;  but,  according  to  Richards,  except  some  little  in- 
tercourse with  Spain  and  Portugal,  its  trade,  when  he  wrote, 
was  almost  wholly  confined  to  the  importation  of  coal,  and 

•  I  foand,  says  bishop  West  of  Ely,  at  Leyth  none  bat  nine  or- ten  small  (op**^ 
amongfit  whom  the  shyp  of  Lynnc  was  the  byggest,  and  other  small  balyngicrs  sm 
craycrs,  itiid  never  one  of  all  theis  was  rigged  to  the  werr  bnt  one  little  topnian  of  ta* 
harden  of  three  score  tonnes.  And  from  thence  I  went  to  the  new  haven,  and  thcrlycu 
the  Margaret,  a  ship  nigfae  of  the  burden  of  the  Cryst  of  Lynue,  and  many  men  wornaf 
upon  her,  some  setting  on  her  mayn  top,  and  som  ealldng  her  above  water,  for  oadcr 
water  she  was  new  talowed.  Ther  was  also  npon  the  stocks  a  Utell  galley  in  makya^ 
about  fyfly  fotc  long,  as  I  suppose,  which  they  sayd  the  kyng  made  to  rowe  «p  aM 
downc  npon  the  water  to  and  fk^m  Strivilynge.— ^X/i^**  Letters,  vol.  i.  p.  68. 

In  1508  two  men  of  war  were  fitted  out  at  the  expense  of  this  town  and  Yaraoalh. 

In  1600  a  ship  first  sent  to  Norway  for  pomp  wood,  for  Umber  or  water  pipes,  at 
the  expense  of  the  mayor,  &c.  &c. 
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the  exportation  of  com  coastwise  to  different  British  ports. 
The  foreign  trade  at  this  town  has  of  late  greatly  revived , 
and  the  imports  from  the  continent  have  been  greater  than 
at  any  previous  period,  there  having  arrived  one  hundred 
and  sixty  vessels  from  foreign  ports  during  the  year  1825. 

The  trade  to  Greenland  and  to  Davis'  straits,  or  what  is 
c^led  the  whale  fishery,  is  another  branch  in  which  Lynn 
has  been  concerned  for  many  years;  but  the  Greenland 
trade  has,  within  the  last  two  or  three  years,  been  entirely 
discontinued  in  consequence  of  the  great  decrease  in  the 
demand  for  oil.  The  ships  fitted  out  for  this  trade  generally 
sail  in  March,  and  return  about  July.  -  Three  or  four  ships 
have  been  usually  employed  in  this  trade,  and  sometimes 
more.  The  situation  of  this  town  near  the  fall  of  the  Ouse 
into  the  sea,  gives  it  an  opportunity  of  extending  its  trade 
into  eight  different  counties,  so  that  Lynn  supplies  many 
considerable  cities  and  towns  with  its  heavy  goods,  as  iron, 
deals  and  timber,  ^c,  not  only  of  home  but  of  foreign 
produce.  The  present  trade  in  wine  and  coal*  is  so  great, 
that  150,000  chaldrons  of  the  latter  are  brought  annually 
into  this  port ;  and  the  annual  importation  of  wine  is  nearly 
1,000  pipes.f  It  appeared  by  the  report  of  the  commis- 
sioners for  auditing  the  public  accounts  in  1784,  that  the 
whole  annual  receipts  of  the  duties  at  this  port,  were  greater 
than  those  of  any  other  port  in  the  kingdom,  except  London, 
Liverpool,  Bristol,  and  Hull.  The  present  revenue  is  about 
90,000/. 

In  King's  staithe-square,  was  a  statue  of  king  John,  which 
is  now  placed  in  a  niche  over  Messrs.  Gumeys*  banking- 
house,  standing  on  King's  staithe,  and  now  called  King's 
square.  The  wine  is  landed  on  the  Purfleet,  or  custom- 
house quay,  and  carried  to  vaults  in  different  parts  of  the 
town.  The  staithe  has  not  been  used  as  a  quay  for  shipping 
or  landing  goods,  for  many  years ;  except  that  a  large  ware- 
house, situate  at  one  comer  next  to  the  river,  is  used  as  a 


*  Seacole*  of  the  last  reniaynt  ix  cbal. ;  bought  at  Lynn  of  the  great  meatnre  xx 
ckaldoo,  which  of  the  tmall  ia  xxxtj  chaJdon,  whereof  spent  abont  xu  chal.  (1M3). 
Gage's  Hist,  of  Hengrave.  p.  til. 

f  So  far  back  at  the  flftieih  year  of  the  reign  of  ficnry  III.  he  commanded  the 
•herilTof  Norfolli  to  caase  thirty-aiv  tons  of  wine  to  be  sent  him,  then  at  the  siege  of 
Kenelworth  castle,  Warwickshire,  bought  by  the  king's  purveyors  at  Lenn,  famons 
at  that  time  for  importing  wine.  It  was  in  the  forly'first  of  this  king's  reign,  that  he 
commanded  the  mayor  and  burgc»ses  of  Lynn  to  permit  the  men  of  Ely  to  sell  their 
beer. 
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depository  for  the  large  quaiitities  of  wool  thipped  faeace 
from  the  north.  The  buuding  at  the  end  of  tftie  Mall,  k 
merely  as  oraameatal  structure,  intended  as  a  ^^omi  de  vme 
at  the  end  of  the  avenue.  It  was  erected  ahont  eighty  years 
since,  on  the  site  and  part  of  the  ruins  of  an  ancient  wall. 
Gannock  gates  were  situate  about  half  way  between  this 
structure  and  the  south  sates ;  and  not  at  the  end  of  the 
mall,  as  erroneously  stated  by  Beatntffe,  in  his  Tour.  The 
remains  becoming  ruinous  and  dangerous,  were  taken  down 
«nl802. 

In  MMfarelTf  Hii<<^of  Xyimarethelawsandofdinances 
concerning  the  keeping  and  preserving  the  haven  of  Lynn, 
and  the  fish  thereof,  and  the  special  orders  to  be  observed 
by  the  fishermen.  Lynn  is  fieunous  for  smelts ;  and  its  shrimpa, 
both  in  sixe  and  quality,  are  superior  to  those  caught  at  any 
other  place.  Seventy-two  baskets  per  week  of  this  latter 
fish,  upon  an  average  each-  of  forty  pounds  weight,  have 
been  sent  from  hence  by  the  coaches  to  London,  which  in 
the  whole  year  amounts  to  65  tons,  12  cwt.  8  lbs.  It  is  sup- 
posed, that  no  other  port  or  place  has  ever  supplied  the 
metropolis  with  so  large  a  quantity  of  the  said  article,  fru: 
exeeediiig  that  sent  from  Boston. 

In  December,  1800,  and  for  several  weeks  after,  the  fish- 
ermen belonging  to  Lynn  caught  an  immense  number  of 
small  fish,  caU^  SHckldMckM.  One  boat,  with  two  men, 
took  in  one  night  two  hundred  budiels,  which  they  disposed 
of  to  the  fitrmers  for  manure,  and  for  boiling  to  extract  the 
oil,  at  the  rate  of  Id.  per  bushel.  The  vast  influx  of  these 
small  creatures,  has  driven  away  every  other  kind  of  fish 
out  of  the  river  and  channel.  About  thirty  years  ago  (1770) 
there  was  a  similar  influx  of  sticklebacks  m  Lynn  channel 
and  the  communicating  rivers. — ^Vide  Oeni,*i  Mag, 

South  Lynn.  All  Saints. — ^This  was  a  lordship  at  the 
time  of  .the  Conqueror,  and  had  several  manors  in  it,*  and 
was  a  distinct  village  from  the  borough  of  Lynn,  till  the 
fourth  and  fifth  of  Philip  and  Mary,  when  it  was  granted  as 
a  member  of  that  burgh,  for  ever,  under  the  same  govern- 
ment, and  to  enjoy  the  same  privileges,  and  to  be  exempt 


*  In  the  Ihirty-tixtfi  of  Hennp  III.  the  jarv  prtMot,  tkat  there  wu  a  comoMm  wwj 
tnm  thU  village  to  Lyun  BiMiop't,  beyond  the  bridge  called  Sonth  bridge,  wUeli 
bridge  wanted  to  be  repaired,  and  they  say  that  the  men  of  the  bwgb  alwiyf,  finoai 
time  immemorial,  nted  to  repair  and  bnild  anew  that  part  of  the  bridge  called  the 
Draagfat,  and  that  they  ooght  not  to  repair  any  other  part. 
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from  any  power  or  authority  of  the  sheriff  of  Ncnrfolk*  The 
church,  which  ori^nally  belonged  to  the  CarmeUtes,  or 
White  Friars,  is  a  regular  pile,  in  the  form  of  a  cross,  with 
three  aisles  and  a  chancel.  The  tower  fell  down  in  1763, 
and  part  of  the  end  of  the  church,  which  was  repaired  with 
a  strong  brick  wall,  on  the  top  of  which  is  a  snuill  cupola 
with  one  small  bell ;  originally  it  had  a  ring  of  five  tunable 
bells,  but  these  were  sold  in  1765,  with  many  old  brasses^ 
&c.^  the  latter  of  whidi  produced  to  the  parish,  at  6(L  per 
&>•  IL  7t. !  Here  are  inscriptions  to  the  memoiy  of  the 
Barons ;  anM>ng  which,  in  the  chancel,  a  marble  stone  with 
the  arms  of  Biuron;  azure  an  incressant,  and  a  decressant, 
org,,  a  mullet  of  six  points  voided.  Or,  with  this  inscription : 

*' Joxta  Pstrb,  Tamalmn,  chariMimi  St  Medidoae  DoctorU  eximil 
hlc  sitas  Andreas  Baron,  Artiam  Magbter,  Collegium  Petrense  apod 
Cantabriffienses  atrosqne  Alnnmos  fovebat;  otrcSque  Socianun  titolo 
nerito  adomaYit.  Mater  sommo  com  Amore  FUios  amplexa  est,  A 
Filii  Matrem.  Virtates  Modestia  semper  Yetoit  resonari,  silet  itaqne 
Bfonomentom.  Patris  Obitom  proximas  indicat  Lapb,  hie  FilU,  qui 
qnicooid  fait  mortale  deposoit,  Aagnsti  14,  Anno  Dom.  1710.  ^tat. 
74.  Utriqne  bic  jazta  Pace  reqmescnat  atriqoe  ad  GHoriam  jnxta 
resurgent.'* 

Also  the  remains  of  brasses*  to  the  memory  of  Simms, 
Spenceley,  Pierson,  and  Ann  Scippons,  who  by  will  gave  to 
the  then  minister  of  this  parish,  5/.  &c.  &c — See  MackereWi 
History  of  South  Lynn,  .The  present  font  in  this  church  is 
small  and  modem :  a  very  handsome  Gothic  font  was  found 
by  the  present  vicar,  the  Rev.  Thomas  B.  Greaves,  buried  in 
the  vicarage  garden,  a  few  years  ago.  The  eight  sides  are 
ornament^  with  shields  and  arches,  the  former  plain,  the 
latter  richly  ornamented ;  and  was,  probably,  the  one  men- 
tioned by  Mackerell,  who  says,  "  the  bason  within  the  verge 
is  twenty-two  inches  diameter,  and  ten  inches  deep."  *  The 
painted  glass  is  destroyed.  The  plate  belonging  to  the  com- 
munion service,  is  considerable.  Several  religious  houses 
had  possession  here;  and  in  the  reign  of  Charles  I.  was 
also  a  house  called  the  White  House,  or  the  Dairy.  The 
Rev.  Thomas  Pyle,  (see  the  article  in  the  biograpy  of  Lynn,) 
at  one  time  held  this  vicarage. 

Near  the  church  stands  the  minister*s  house,  built  by  John 
Norris,  as  appears  by  an  inscription  on  a  label  proceeding 

*  la  l<r7S|  a  Dcgroi  of  adall  age,  wai  baptised  in  UiU  chorch,  bj  Uic  name  of  Jeremiah. 
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from  the  hands^  (which  are  joined  and  elevated)  of  some 
religious  person,  cut  or  engraved  upon  the  porch,  and  is 
as  follows : — 

Jofairaes  Norris  %ant  Iron  fieri  tttti  fl*-  But  M,CCCC 

the  rest  illegible.  His  will  is  dated  1503.  This  inscription 
and  figure  is  much  defaced,  from  the  many  coats  of  paint 
bestowed  upon  it.  This  house  is  situate  and  always  did 
belong  to  the  parish  of  St.  Margaret ;  and,  as  such,  was 
accordingly  liable  to  all  parochial  taxes  there ;  but  at  length, 
by  the  unanimous  consent  of  the  inhabitants,  for  avoiding 
and  removing  some  disputes  and  difficulties  which  often 
arose  between  them,  it  was,  upon  due  consideration,  settled 
and  annexed  to  this  parish  ybr  ever,  free  firom  any  imposition 
or  encumbrance  whatsover  of  the  other.f 

In  this  parish  is  a  small  hospital  for  four  poor  men  to 
dwell  in  gratis,  but  it  has  no  endowment  belonging  to  it.  It 
was  founded  in  1605,  by  Thomas  Valenger,  gent,  and  town 
clerk  of  the  corporation,  and  situate  in  a  place  called 
Finkel  Row.  He  left  20#.  a  year /or  ever,  to  repair  it.  The 
inscription  engraved  on  the  front  of  the  wall,  upon  a  stone 
tablet,  is  as  follows : 

FINKEL  ROW,  mllM  '\ 
VALBN6BR*S  ROW.    C  REBUILT  ISOS. 
Amno  Domini,  1605.      y 

Here  was  also  an  hospital  dedicated  to  St.  John,  long  since 
destroyed.  St.  Mary  Magdalen  hospital  (see  p.  425)  b  in 
South  Lynn. 

North  Lynn  Church  or  Lynn  Si,  Edmund%  not  a  vestige 
of  which  remains,  was  standing  in  the  beginning  of  the 
sixteenth  century. 

Lynn  South  Gate.  Respecting  the  walls  and  fortifications 
of  Lynn,  Blomefield  is  entirely  silent,  and  Mackerell  affords 
us  no  further  information  than  that  ''the  south  gate  was 
built  by  Thomas  Thirlby,  in  1502.*'  Had  he  not  been  so 
precise,  an  error  might  reasonably  have  been  suspected,  as 

*  It  It  repretented  as  coming  from  the  month  in  the  wood  cnt  of  MmekertlFf 
History  of  Lynn, 

t  Jothoa  Wilson,  vicar  of  Soath  Lynn,  was  assessed  to  the  poor  rate  of  St,  Margaret 
parish,  in  160B;  and  Mordannt  Webster,  another  vicar,  in  107S.  Whether  thcac  as* 
sessraents  were  for  the  vicarage  hoase,  or  whether  these  viears  were  assgssrrt  as  oeca- 
pying  the  large  garden  near  the  vicarage,  not  having  seen  the  original  aasesament  book, 
we  cannot  say;  the  boundaries  of  the  two  parishes  have  often  varied. 
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Carter,  whose  authority  on  these  subjects  is  generally  held 
decisive,  figures,  in  the  second  volume  of  his  Ancient  Ar- 
chitecture,  i  8,  f.  A.  the  east  gate  of  Lynn  as  a  specimen  of 
English  fortifications,  of  the  time  of  Edward  III.,  and  calls 
the  attention  of  his  readers  particularly  to  the  high  parapet, 
which  is  like  that  of  the  south  gate.  The  resemblance  be- 
tween them,  in  other  respects,  is  also  striking.  The  square- 
headed  window,  however,  with  its  drip-stone,  accords  better 
with  1502,  than  with  1350.  This  gate,  which  stood  seven 
hundred  years,  being  inconveniently  low,  was  taken  down  in 
1801.  The  south  gate,  which  is  a  large  handsome  elevation, 
forms  a  noble  entrance  to  the  town,  on  that  side ;  near  to 
which  is  a  large  and  handsome  structure,  lately  erected,  for 
the  purpose  of  supplying  the  town  with  coal  gas,  under  the 
superintendence  of  Mr.  Malam,  the  contractor  for  lighting 
the  town. 

The  pilot  commissioners  have  taken  advantage  of  the  in- 
troduction of  gas  into  this  town,  to  construct  a  very  large 
lantern,  containing  argand  burners,  with  powerful  reflectors, 
on  the  top  of  the  pilot  office,  lighted  with  a  single  but  ex- 
tremely brilliant  light,  placed  at  the  comer  of  St.  Anne*s 
fort,  and  is  intended  as  a  guide  to  vessels  coming  towards 
the  harbour  in  the  dark. 

The  streets  of  Lynn  are  narrow  but  well  paved ;  the  new 
walk,  or  Mall,  from  the  Bars  by  the  workhouse,  to  Gannock- 
gates,  is  about  three  hundred  and  forty  yards  long,  and 
eleven  yards  wide :  between  the  quick  hedges,  at  convenient 
distances  on  each  side  of  the  walk,  a  recess  is  lefl  in  the 
hedge,  in  a  semicircular  form,  in  which  six  seats  are  placed 
on  which  twenty  persons  may  sit.  Upon  a  gentle  ascent  to 
the  right,  is  a  plantation  and  shrubbery.  In  the  year  1803, 
an  act  of  parliament  was  obtained,  for  paving  and  otherwise 
improving  the  town,  the  powers  of  which  were  further  ex- 
tended in  1806.  By  virtue  of  this,  all  the  streets  have 
been  new  paved,  obstructions  and  other  nuisances  removed, 
and  the  avenues  from  the  south  gates,  instead  of  opening  as 
formerly  through  the  narrowest  and  worst  built  streets,  have 
been  directed  more  to  the  east,  and  present  to  the  traveller 
an  approach  superior  to  most  maritime  towns  in  the  king- 
dom. The  bridges  over  the  Fieeti,  four  small  rivers  so 
called,  have  been  made  lower  and  wider,  and  the  commu- 
nication opened  over  Purfleet-bridge  for  carriages.     The 
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prqfeded  improveHieBts  were  estimated  at  90»000l.  exdwhre 
of  the  auitial  expense  for  lighting  and  cleansing.  It  is  ssid, 
tkat  there  b  mutre  fkmhf^  and  consequently  store  9^agty  is 
this  town  than  in  Yarmouth  or  Norwich.  According  to  fir 
Henry  Spdman,  ''Ceres  and  Bacchns  seem  to  luive  es- 
tablished their  magazines  here :"  the  east  side  of  the  tows 
alKNmding  with  com,  sheep,  hares,  and  rabbits ;  the  west 
side  with  cheese,  butter,  black  cattle,  swans,  and  that  tupt- 
cies  of  wild  fovH  common  to  marshes,  besides  an  aboadaace 
of  sea  and  river  fish ;  **  so  that,**  adds  sir  Henry,  ''  no  pisce 
in  Great  Britain,  if  in  Europe,  has  such  a  variety  in  so 
small  a  compass  of  ground.** 

Few  towns  unconnected  with  manufactures,  and  cense- 
qnentljr  where  no  sudden  influx  of  wealth  occurs,  have  bees 
more  improved  within  the  last  twenty  years  than  Lynn; 
whether  we  revert  to  the  paving,  the  general  appeannce  of 
the  buildings,  the  public  walks,  so  highly  usenu  as  well  as 
emamental,  and  for  which  the  inhabitants  are  much  indebted 
to  the  corporation  ;  to  these  we  may  add,  the  general  intro- 
duction of  lighting  by  gas  the  streets  and  shops  of  this 
ancient  town. 

A€t9  of  ParKammU.  Several  of  these  acts  were  pi^s*^ 
for  the  recovery  of  small  debts,  1770.  For  enlarging  a  tbnaer 
act  for  making  the  river  Nar  navigable  from  Lynn  to  West- 
Acre,  and  for  making  turnpikes  from  Lynn  to  Eaat  Walton, 
Narboro*,  Stoke  Ferry,  and  Downham ;  also  for  turnpikes 
to  Gayton  and  Grimstone,  1770.  In  1804,  an  act  passed  for 
improving  and  cleansing,  and  for  holding  the  beiu»t  market 
in  some  more  convenient  place.  1806,  f<Mr  Paving ;  1808, 
for  building  hospitals ;  and,  in  April  1826,  the  bill  for  con- 
structing the  bndge  and  embankment  across  Sutton  Wash, 
was  carried  through  both  houses  of  parliament  without  op- 
position. 

i2e^.  The  fine  mi^estic  wood  and  mberal  springs  of 
Reffly,  distant  from  Lynn  about  two  nnles,  have  long  afforded 
to  tlie  inhabitants  of  that  town  and  its  neighbourhood,  a 
delightful  retreat.  In  a  sequestered  spot,  completely  over- 
canopied  by  foilage,  a  rural  fountain  presents  itself;  in  tlie 
midst  of  which,  rises  a  handsome  obelisk ;  from  whence, 
by  means  of  an  aqueduct,  the  chalybeate  stream  is  projected. 
Round  this  fountain  seats  are  placed,  and  at  a  little  distance 
on  one  side,  is  a  public  canopy;  on  the  opposite  side  sa 
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octagon  temple,  (built  and  supported  by  subscription,  and 
ap|)ropriated  to  the  accommodation  of  the  subscribers  and 
their  friends),  stands  at  the  extremity  of  a  small  lawn,  en- 
compassed with  trees  and  umbrageous  shrubs.  In  August, 
1818,  the  members  and  friends  of  Reffly  met  and  dined  to- 
gether, in  a  pavillion  erected  upon  the  lawn  fronting  the 
temple,  to  celebrate  the  return  to  parliament  of  sir  Martm 
Brown  Folkes,  bart.,  one  of  the  members  for  the  town,  the 
proprietor  of  the  soil  and  wood  of  Reffly,  and  the  patron 
of  the  spring ;  and  also  in  compliment  to  him,  for  erecting 
a  new  canopy  there,  and  for  improvements  bestowed  upon 
the  place,  and  indulgencies  granted  to  its  visitants.  Besides 
this  sprinff  at  Reffly,  there  is  another  beyond  Setchey,  on 
the  Downham  road :  also  others  in  East  Winch  parish',  one 
of  which  is  much  more  strongly  impregnated  than  any  of 
the  rest.  This  spring  is  strongly  impregnated  with  sulpnate 
of  iron. 


The  Lynn  table  of  remarkable  events,  exhibits  similar 
''disasters  of  flood  and  field"  with  other  places  The  most 
prominent  of  which  is,  the  infatuated  conduct  of  persons  in 
authority,  who  prosecuted  and  burnt  several  unfortunate 
objects  for  witchcraft,  and  patronized  Hopkins,  the  cele- 
brated witchfinder. 

Lynn  has  had  the  honour  of  several  royal  vbits :  king 
John,  the  queen  dowager  of  Edward  II.,  Edward  IIL,  Henry 
v.,  cardinal  Wolsey,  the  sister  of  Henry  VIII.  late  queen  of 
France,  with  her  second  husband  the  duke  of  Suffolk,  queen 
Elizabeth,  and  Cromwell,  in  their  turns,  paid  Lynn  this 
oompliment.* 

In  December,  1825,  the  freedom  of  Lynn  was  voted  to 
Capt.  Parry .f  In  1565,  a  whale  was  caught  near  this  town, 
forty  feet  long.  In  1620,  two  large  fish  were  cast  on  shore 
here,  one  thirty  feet  long,  and  the  other  eighteen  yards. 
In  1641,  a  sword  fish,  of  uncommon  size,  came  up  to  this 
town,  and  was  taken.  In  1797,  a  whale,  measuring  forty- 
four  feet,  was  caught  in  Lynn  channel.  In  1811,  some  curious 
bones  and  fossils  were  found  in  digging  a  well  for  Mr.  Allen. 

•  Kor  mMt  wt  forget  John  Wilkes,  who  Tiaited  this  town  In  1771. 

t  IflfeS.  Ringing  of  bclb,  htTiog  been  for  tooM  time  dtoueed,  wu  rttempCed  to  be 
revived,  bnt  wm  opposed  by  the  ludernien. 

1619.  A  wrMng  tchool  was  etUMbhed  In  a  diunber  over  tbe  bnteher^  tbiUBblee, 
and  Unm  ihunblct  tanltbed  wHh  a  weighing  atool,  to  wtigh  chlldreal  II 

GO 
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BIOGRAPHY  OF  LYNN. 


Nicholas  of  Lynn  yvas  born  in  this  town,  bred  at  Oi- 
ford,  and  was  generally  accounted  a  Franciscan  friar ;  but  mj 
author,  (Bale)  says  Fuller,  being  a  Carmelite  himself,  makes 
him  one  of  his  own  order.    And  all  acknowledge  him  an  ex- 
cellent musician,  mathematician,  and  astrologer.     It  is  re- 
ported of  him,  how  in  the  year  1330,  being  the  thirtietli 
year  of  the  reign  of  king  Edward  III.,  he  sailed  with  others 
to  the  most  northern  islands  in  the  world  ;  then,  leaving  his 
companions,  and  taking  his  Astrolabe,  he,  by  the  help  oi 
Art  Magic  (so  mathematicians  are  nick-named  by  the  ig^no- 
rant)  went  as  far  as  the  pole  itself;  where  he  discovered  your 
in-dravghts  of  the  ocean,  from  the  four  opposite  quarierg  of 
the  world,  from  which  many  did  conceive,  as  well  Aejiawing 
of  the  sea,  as  blasts  of  the  Winds  to  have  their  original.    Were 
these  things  true,  and  had  they  been  known  to  the  Ancients, 
as  it  would  have  spared  Philosophers  much  pains  in  disputing 
the  Moon  the  cause  of  the  motion  of  the  tide  in  the  Sea  ;  so 
had  it  spoiled  VirgiFs  fancy  in  making  the  country  iEolia  the 
the  only  Magazene  of  the  winds.     Sure  I  am,   Gerardsu 
Mercator  hath  so  graced  the  fancy  of  this  Frier,  that  he 
made  his  description  of  the  countries  about  the  Artick  Role 
conformable  to  this  his  imaginary  discovery,  preferring  to  fill 
that  his  Map  with  a  Fiction,  than,  otherways,  to  leave  it  al- 
together empty.    But  the  other  Parts  of  his  book  have  more 
solid  and  substantial  truths,  or  else  weak  were  the  shoulders 
of  his  Atlas  to  support  the  World  herewith.     But  to  return 
to  friar  Nicholas :  one  tells  us  that  he  wrote  a  hwik  of  his 
discoveries,  and  entituled  it  "  Inventio  Tortunata  ;**  sure  it 
is  he  was  highly  honoured  by  our  learned  Chaucer,  witness 
his  testimony  of  him,  styling  Freere  N.  Linne,  'a  reverend 
clerk.'     But  all  his  learning  could  not  fence  him  from  death, 
which  happened  about  the  year  1360,  and  he  was  buried  in 
Linne,  the  town  of  his  nativity. 

William  Sautre,  the  parish  priest  of  St.  Osithes,  in 
London,  and  formerly  of  St.  Margaret's,  at  Lynn  in  Nor- 
folk, was  the  first  victim  under  the  new  statute,  and  the 
first  Martyr  for  the  reformation  in  England.  He  had  been 
questioned  for  his  opinions  by  the  bishop  of  Norwich,  and, 
under  the  fear  of  death,  had  formally  abjured  them.     '*  Let 
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those,"  says  the  excellent  Fuller,  "who  severely  censure 
him  for  once  denying  the  truth,  and  do  know  who  it  was 
that  denied  his  Master  thrice,  take  heed  they  do  not  as  bad 
a  deed  more  than  four  times  themselves.  May  Sautre^s 
iinal  constancy  be  as  surely  practised  by  men,  as  his  former 
cowardliness,  no  doubt,  is  pardoned  by  God."  On  his 
removal  to  London,  he  petitioned  parliament  that  he  might 
be  heard  before  them  for  the  commodity  of  the  whole 
realm ;  an  act  to  which  he  must  have  been  induced  less  by 
the  hope  of  effecting  any  public  good,  than  by  the  desire  of 
recovering  his  own  peace  of  mind.  In  consequence  of  this, 
he  was  convented  before  archbishop  Arundel,  in  the  con- 
vocation, and  charged  with  affirming  that  he  would  not 
worship  the  Cross  on  which  Christ  suffered,  but  only  Christ 
who  suffered  on  the  Cross ;  that  if  any  man  had  vowed  to 
make  a  distant  pilgrimage,  he  would  do  better  to  disburse 
the  expense  of  such  a  journey  in  alms,  than  to  perform  it ; 
that  it  was  more  the  duty  of  the  clergy  to  preach  the  word 
of  God,  than  to  say  the  canonical  hours ;  and,  finally,  that 
the  sacramental  bread  continued  to  be  bread  after  it  was 
consecrated.  He  desired  time  to  answer  the  charges,  and 
on  the  sixth  day  delivered  in  a  scroll,  explicitly  declaring 
that  these  were  the  opinions  which  he  held.  Being  then 
asked,  if  he  had  not  formerly  abjured  such  opinions  the 
preceding  year?  he  is  said  to  have  denied  it.  The.  im- 
perfect record  of  these  proceedings  has  left  this  denial 
unexplained ;  it  may  have  been  that  sort  of  denial,  which  a 
court  of  justice  requires  as  preliminary  to  a  trial ;  this, 
however,  is  certain,  that  it  would  not  be  less  preposterous 
than  unjust,  did  we  impute  falsehood  to  one  who  was  about 
to  give  the  last  extreme  proof  of  sincerity,  and  was  actually 
at  that  time  presenting  himself  for  martyrdom.  The  single 
question  with  which  he  was  prest  was,  whether  the  sacra- 
ment of  the  altar,  after  the  pronouncing  of  the  sacramental 
words,  remained  material  bread  or  not  ?  It  was  not  suf- 
ficient for  him  to  declare  a  firm  belief  that  it  was  the  bread 
of  life  which  came  down  from  heaven ;  he  was  required  to 
acknowledge,  that  it  ceased  to  be  bread.  "  Thus,''  in  the 
words  of  Fuller,  "  their  cruelty  made  God's  table  a  snare 
to  his  servants;  when  their  other  nets  broke,  this  held; 
what  they  pretended  a  sacrifice  for  the  living  and  the  dead, 
proved  indeed  the  cause  of  the  sacrificing  of  many  inno- 
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cents ;  and  cavils  about  the  corpond  presence,  was  tbe 
most  compendious  way  to  despatch  them."  Finding  it  vain 
to  protest  that  he  attempted  not  to  explain  what  is  inex- 
plicable, his  final  answer  was,  that  the  bread,  after  con- 
secration, remained  vei^  bread  as  it  was  before.  He  was 
then  pronounced  to  be  judicially  and  lawfully  convicted  as 
an  heretic,  and  as  an  heretic  to  be  punished ;  and  being 
moreover  a  relapsed  heretic,  to  be  degraded,  deposed,  and 
delivered  over  to  the  secular  arm. 

This  being  tbe  first  condemnation  of  the  kind  in  England, 
Arundel  was  punctual  in  all  its  forms,  that  they  might  serve 
for  an  exact  precedent  in  future.     These  were  probably 
derived  from  the  practice  of  the  accursed  inquisitors  in 
Languedoc ;  and  they  were  well  devised  for  prolonging  an 
impression  of  horror  upon  the  expectant  and  awed  spec- 
tators.   Sautre  was  brought  before  the  primate  and  six  other 
bishojps  in  the  cathedral  of  St.  Paul's  ;  they  were  in  their 
pontincal  attire,  and  he  appeared  in  priestly  vestments,  with 
the  paten  and  chalice  in  his  hands.   Arundel  stood  up,  and, 
in  the  name  of  the  Father,  and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  (thus  profaned  in  this  inhuman  process,)  degraded 
him,  first  from  his  priestly  order,  and,  in  sign  of  that  de- 
gradation, took  from  him  the  paten  and  chalice,  and  plndied 
the  priestly  casule  from  his  back.    The  New  Testament  was 
then  put  into  his  hands,  and  taken  from  him  ;  the  stole 
being  at  the  same  time  pulled  off,  to  degrade  him  from  the 
office  of  deacon.    By  depriving  him  of  the  alb  and  maniple, 
his  deprivation  from  the  order  of  sub-deacon  was  effected. 
The  candlestick,  taper,  and  urceole  were  taken  from  him 
as  acolyte ;  the  book  of  exorcisms  as  exorcist ;   the   lec- 
tionary  as  reader :  he  then  reiqfuned  in  a  surplice  as  sexton, 
and  with  the  key  of  the  church^door ;  these  also  were  taken 
from  him :  the  priest's  cap  was  then  to  be  laid  aside,  the 
tonsure  rased  away,  so  that  no  outward  mark  whatever  of 
his  orders  might  remain ;  the  cap  of  a  layman  was  placed 
upon  his  head,  and  Arundel  then  delivered  him,  as  a  secular 
person,  to  the  secular  court  of  the  high-constable  and  mar- 
shal of  England,  there  present,  beseeching  the  court  to 
receive  favourably  the  said  William  Sautre,  unto  them  thus 
recommitted!     For  with  this  hypocritical  recommendation 
to  mercy  the  Romish  church  always  delivered  over  its 
victims  to  be  burnt  alive !      Sautre  accordingly  suffered 
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martyrdom  at  the  stake,  at  Smithfield,  in  1401 ;  leaving  a 
name  which  is  still  slandered  by  the  Romanists,  but  which 
the  Church  of  England  will  ever  hold  in  deserved  respect. 

The  second  victim  upon  whom  Arundel  laid  his  hands, 
waij  a  priest  of  great  ability  and  firmness,  William  Thorpe, 
by  name. — Southey's  Book  of  the  Church. 

Alan  of  Lynn  was  also  a  native  of  this  place,  and  edu- 
cated at  Cambridge,  where  he  proceeded  D.  D.,  and  became 
a  Carmelite. — See  an  account  of  his  works  in  Fulier^s  Wor- 
thies, in  which  is  also  an  account  of  John  Barret,  another 
native  of  Lynn,  and  **  a  painful  preacher  at  Norwich.*' 

Willian  Galeon,  bom  in  this  county,  was  of  the  order 
of  St.  Augustine  the  hermit,  and  author  of  *'  Lectiones  in 
Theologia;"  " Disputationes  Variie  ;"  and  "A  Course  of 
Sermons  for  the  whole  Year,"  &c.  &c.  He  died  about  1500. 
— See  Wood^s  Athetue,  vol.  v.  p.  11. 

William  Gale,  a  native  of  Norfolk,  took  upon  him  the 
habit  of  the  Augustine  friars,  at  Lynn  Regis.  He  studied 
among  the  brethren  of  his  order  at  Oxfoid,  several  years, 
and  proceeded  D.  D.  in  that  university.  He  was  made  at 
length  provincial  of  all  his  order  in  England,  being  accounted 
a  most  eminent  person  for  literature  and  piety,  and  a  great 
example  of  virtue  among  them.  He  left  **  Lectiones  in  The- 
ologia;'*  '* Disputationes  Variie;"  and  **A  Course  of  Ser- 
mons for  the  whole  Year,  preached  to  the  People."  He  died 
in  1507. 

John  Horne,  was  a  native  of  Lincolnshire,  but  took 
up  his  residence  here  in  1646,  as  vicar  of  All  Hallows,  or 
All  Saints,  South  Lynn.  He  was  considered  as  the  father 
of  the  Lynn  dissenters,  being  ejected  from  bis  living,  in 
consequence  of  the  Act  of  Uniformity.  Palmer  has  preserved 
a  list,  containing  thirty  publications  by  Home ;  who  died 
December,  1676,  aged  sixty-one.  His  works  were  mostly 
controversial  and  funeral  sermons,  one  vms  a  "Narrative  of 
the  penitent  Behaviour  of  Rose  Wame,  of  Lynn,  a  con- 
demned Malefactor,"  &c. 

John  Horne,  jun.  a  layman,  was  the  son  of  John  Home, 
the  minister  of  All  Saint*s,  South  Lynn.  He  was  at  one 
time  roaster  of  the  g^mmar  school  at  Norwich,  and  event- 
ually filled  the  same  situation  at  Lynn,  which  he  held  above 
fifkv  years,  as  did  also  his  predecessor.  Home  was  justly 
called  the  Busby  of  Lynn,  and  died  in  1732,  aged  eighty- 
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eight  yean.  He  was  buried  in  St.  Nicholas'  chapei.  At 
his  death,  he  bequeathed  his  books  to  the  town  library,  asd 
left  a  handsome  legacy  for  apprenticing  poor  children. 

Charles  Phblpbs,  an  occasional  assistant  in  the  '  Mi- 
nistry' to  the  elder  Home,  died  in  January,  1711,  in  the 
eighty-eighth  year  of  his  age,  and  was  buried  in  St.  Ni- 
cholas* chapel.  He  was  the  author  of  "  A  Commentary  on 
the  Revelations;**  ''A  Call  to  RepenUnce;"  «' Calling  ud 
Election,'*  &c.— See  a  list  of  his  works  in  RickmrdtT  Hi^. 
of  Lynn,  vol.  ll.  p.  1002. 

John  Arrowshith,  M.  A.  fellow  of  St.  Catherine's  hall» 
Cambridge,  D.  D.,  and  afterwards  master  of  St.  John's  col- 
lege, and  member  of  the  Westminster  Assembly  of  Divines 
was,  about  1630,  chosen  minister  of  St.  Nicholas*  chapel, 
in  this  town.  Neale  says,  **  he  was  a  person  of  unex- 
ceptionable character  for  learning  and  piety,  an  acnte 
disputant,  and  a  judicious  divine,  **  as  appears  by  his 
**  Tractica  Sacra,**  a  book  of  great  reputation  in  those  times. 
He  died  before  the  restoration,  consequently  is  not  men- 
tioned by  Calamy  or  Rastrick.  He  was  succeeded  by  Johk 
Goodwin,  a  native  of  this  county,  a  Cambridge  man,  wbo» 
when  invited  to  Lynn,  held  the  living  of  Rainham,  under 
which  article  see  his  biographical  notice. 

WiLUAM  Falknbr,  D.  D.,  came  to  this  town  in  1658, 
as  assistant  at  St.  Nicholas*  chapel.  He  died  in  1682,  at 
about  the  age  of  fifty.  He  was  a  very  learned  man,  and  the 
author  of  "  Libertas  Ecclesiastica,'*  **  A  Vindication  of  Li- 
turgies,** answered  by  Dr.  CoUinges,  of  Norwich ;  also 
"Christian  Loyalty." 

WiLUAM  Watts,  said  to  have  been  a  native  of  thb 
borough,  or  its  vicinity,  and  born  about  the  reign  ot  Elisa- 
beth, or  James  L,  he  probably  received  the  rudiments  of 
his  education  in  the  grammar  school  of  this  town.  After  being 
sent  to  Cambridge,  and  making  some  stay  in  Oxford,  he 
travelled  abroad,  and  in  Holland  became  acquainted  vrith 
Gerard  Vossius  ;  but  on  hb  return,  after  the  accession  oi 
Charles  L,  he  stood  in  aU  the  miseries  of  the  persecuted 
loyalists,  and  died  in  1649,  aboard  prince  Rupert's  fleet,  for 
he  had  been  appointed  king's  chaplain.  He  assisted  sir  H. 
Spelman  in  bus  "Glossary."  He  also  edited  an  edition  of 
"Matt.  Paris,**  and,  exclusive  (^  other  treatises,  he  published 
before  the  breaking  out  of  the  civil  war  in  Englaiidy  move 
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than  forty  numbers  of  new  books,  in  4he  Enfflish  tongue ; 
containing  the  occurrences  during  the  wars  of  the  king  of 
Sweden  with  the  Germans.  He  was  also  assistant  or  com- 
piler to  Nathaniel  Butter,  a  native  of  this  town,  who 
published  at  the  Pyde  Bull,  St.  Austin*s  gate»  ''The  certain 
News  of  the  present  Week.*'— See  Chalmer'i  Life  of  RudM- 
man.  p.  112. 

GuYBoN  GroDDARD,  was  deputy  recorder  of  this  bo- 
rough, in  1645.  His  brother-in-law,  sir  William  Dugdale, 
makes  honourable  mention  of  his  antiquarian  attainments, 
"  I  have  seen,''  says  he,  "  a  memorandum  wrote  by  Gybon 
Goddard,  esq.,  serjeant  at  law,  and  recorder  of  Lynn, 
who  died  in  1671,"  wherein  he  observes,  "that  in  his 
time,  in  digging  to  set  down  a  new  sluice,  a  little  beneath 
Magdalen  ffdl,  which  is  about  half  a  mile  from  Magdalen 
bridge,  on  the  Marshland  side,  there  was  found  about  six- 
teen foot  within  soyle,  a  gpravestone,  of  about  eight  feet  long, 
and  a  cart  wheel  near  it."  The  gravestone,  he  adds,  is  now  in 
Magdalen  churchyard.  In  1678,  application  was  made  by 
the  hall,  to  Thomas  Goddard,  esq.,  son  of  the  late  recorder 
Guybon  Goddard,  for  his  father's  MS.  collections,  relating 
to  the  antiquities  of  this  town,  for  which  twenty  guineas 
were  offered  him,  but  it  is  supposed  without  success. 

Francis  North,  lord  Guildford,  M.  P.  for  the  borough 
of  Kiag's  Lynn,  was  the  third  son  of  Dudley,  lord  North, 
by  his  wife  Ann,  daughter  of  sir  Charles  Montague.  He 
was  bom  about  1638,  and  placed  at  a  very  early  age  in  a 
school,  at  that  time  of  very  considerable  fame,  situate  in 
Bury  St.  Edmund's,  Suffolk ;  and  from  thence  sent  to  St. 
John's  hall,  Cambridge.  Charies  H.,  who  had,  says  North's 
biographer,  looked  around  him  in  vain  for  a  counsellor,  at 
once  wise  and  honest,  at  length  found  such  a  one  in  sir  Fran- 
cis North.  There  is  reason  to  believe  that  Charles  had  sought 
his  advice  long  before  he  called  him  publickly  to  his  councils ; 
had  weighed  his  talents,  and  considered  his  political  prin- 
ciples; and  it  is  agreeable  to  find  a  prince,  so  frequently  and 
indeed  so  justly  taxed'  with  carelessness  and  levity  in  his  no- 
tions of  government,  voluntarily  adopting,  for  North  had  no 
party  or  friends,  a  man  who  had  ever  avowed,  that  the  sole 
foundation  of  good  government,  was  the  law  of  the  land. 

At  the  same  time  that  he  was  appointed  king's  counsel,  he 
was  made  chief  justice  of  Chester ;  and  in  1671,  the  day  on 
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which  he  was  knighted,  appointed  king^s  solidtor.  His  kxd- 
ship  served  in  the  house  of  oonimons  but  in  one  pariiamcat, 
called  the  *  long  parliament,'  for  when  he  was  made  solicitor- 
general,  it  was  thought  fit,  with  Uie  first  interest  that  oodd 
be  made  for  him,  he  should  be  chosen.  It  fell  out,  continues 
his  biographer,  very  o{^rtunely  enough,  that  l^  the  death 
of  sir  Robert  Stuart,  as  I  remember,  some  time  recorder  td 
Lynn,  and  then  burgess  for  the  town,  that  place  fell  void, 
and  none  could  msie  a  fairer  pretence  to  stand  for  that 
election,  than  Mr.  Solicitor-general ;  for  what  with  his  being 
commissioner  for  dividing  the  Fens,  and  judge  of  the  isle  <^ 
Ely ;  and  what  with  his  constantly  going  the  Norfolk  drcoit 
as  barrister,*  and  eminent  practise  in  town  and  country,  "be 
was  not  only  esteemed,  but  popular.  When  it  waa  made 
known  at  Lynn,  that  his  lordship  intended  to  stand  for 
burgess,  the  magistrates  intimated  that  they  would  serve 
him  with  their  interest  and  other  encouragementa  he  had, 
and  before  the  writ  came  down  he  made  the  town  a  visit, 
and  regaled  the  body  with  a  very  handsome  treat,  which 
cost  him  above  £100.  He  was  made  free,  and  had  tbe 
thanks  of  the  body  for  his  fEivourable  assbtance  in  procnrii^ 
them  convoys,  &c,  S^c.  So  far  was  well,  and  when  the  writ 
was  sent  to  the  sheriff  of  Norfolk,  his  lordship's  engage- 
ments were  such,  that  he  could  not  go  down  to  the  electioa 
himself,  but  sent  a  young  gentleman,  his  brother,  to  lide  for 
him,  (as  they  call  it,)  and  Mr.  Matthew  Johnson,  since  clerk 
of  the  parliament,  for  an  economist,  of  which  there  was 
need  enough.  The  rule  they  observed  was  to  take  but  ooc 
house,  and  there  allow  scope  for  all  taps  to  run ;  nor  was 
there  need  of  more,  for,  as  had  been  foretold,  there  was  no 
opposition,  which  was  a  disgust  to  the  common  people,  for 
they  wanted  a  competition  to  make  the  money  fly.  But  all 
paired  well,  and  the  plenipos  returned  with  their  purchase, 
the  return  of  the  election  back  to  London.  The  parliament 
met,  and  at  the  very  first  the  new  members  were  attacked, 
for  one  stood  up  and  recommended  it  to  their  modes^,  to 
withdraw,  while  the  state  of  their  election  was  under  debate, 


*  Ooce  going  this  circalt  with  MrJeaQt  Kw\,  a  very  penoriooa  old  man,  whca 
other  woold  starve  with  him,  ^  orth  kept  him  company.  Ouce  at  Cambridge,  the  ttt' 
jeant't  man  broaght  the  young  lawyer  a  calce,  telling  him  he  wonld  want  it,  for  he 
knew  hi«  master  would  not  draw  bit  till  he  came  to  Norwich,  and  it  proved  so.  They 
jogged  on,  and  at  Barton  Mills,  North  asked  the  Serjrani,  if  he  woold  not  take  a 
mouthful  there ;  '  No  bov/  said  hv, '  wi^ll  light  nrtry  t<:n  mUcV  cod,  and  get  to  Mt^ 
wich  as  soon  as  we  can.' 


* 
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as  tbey  did,  and  were  soon  dismembered  by  vote  of  the 
f  house.     But  thereupon,  the  speaker's  warrants  went  to  the 

^  great  seal,  and  new  writs  issued.     This  caused  his  lordship 

,  to  send  his  plenipos  once  more,  on  the  like  errand,  to  King's 

Lynn.  At  first,  all  things  jseemed  fair ;  but  the  night  before 
the  election,  there  was  notice  given,  that  sir  Simon  Taylor, 
a  wealthy  merchant  of  wine  in  that  town,  stood ;  and  had 
produced  a  butt  of  sherry,  which  butt  of  sherry  was  a  potent 
adversary.  All  that  night,  and  next  morning,  was  spent  in 
making  dispositions :  but  the  greatest  difficulty  was  to  put 
off  the  numerous  suitors  for  houses  to  draw  drink,  of  which, 
every  one  made  friends  to  insinuate  in  their  favour,  as  if  the 
whole  interest  of  the  town  depended  upon  it.  But  these 
gentlemen  plenipos  determined  to  take  no  other  house,  but 
where  they  were,  to  let  the  quill  as  well  as  the  tap  run 
freely,  which  made  an  account  of  above  300/.  His  lordship 
sat  in  the  house,  until  he  was  made  attorney-general,  and 
was  succeeded  by  Mr.  Coke,  of  Norfolk.  His  lordship, 
continues  his  biographer,  scorned  the  vulgar  and  fanatical 
calumnies,  that  he  was  a  prerogative  man,  and  laboured 
to  set  up  arbitrary  power.  But  notwithstanding  all  that, 
he  laboured  as  much  as  he  could,  to  set  up  the  just  pre- 
rogatives of  the  crown,  which  were  well  known  in  the  law 
and  to  the  lawyers,  although  it  had  been  the  fashion,  as  well 
in  Westminster  hall  as  in  St.  Stephen's,  to  batter  the  pre- 
rogative. He  has  said,  that  a  man  could  not  be  a  good  law- 
yer and  honest  but  he  must  be  a  prerogative  man,  so  plain 
were  the  law  books  in  these  cases.  He  was  sincerely  of 
opinion,  that  the  crown  wanted  power  by  law,  so  far  was 
it  from  exceeding.  It  was  absolutely  necessary,  that  the 
government  should  have  a  due  power  to  keep  the  peace, 
without  trespassing  upon  the  rights' of  any  one;  and  if  it  had 
not  such  power  rightfully,  either  it  would  assume  and  ex- 
ercise powers  that  were  wrongful,  and  then  what  bounds  ? 
or  else  sedition  would  prevail,  and  pulling  down  one,  set  up 
another  government,  entirely  wrongful,  to  which  all  law  and 
truth  being  opposite  ;  consequently,  such  a  government 
would  be  opposite  to  them,  and  meditate  no  security,  but 
actual  force ;  and  what  can  the  people,  that  are  always  de- 
signing to  diminish  the  just  powers  of  the  crown,  expect, 
but  that  the  crown  should  always  design  to  repair  itself,  by 
a  provision  of  force.    Nothing  is  so  sura,  as  that  government 
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will  be  rappcnrted  by  means  either  rigfatfiil  <v  wrongfiily 
if  subjects  will  not  have  the  one,  they  shall  have  the  odier. 
These  considerations,  made  his  lordship  ever  set  himself 
against  the  republicans,  and  resist  their  intended  encroach- 
ments upon  the  crown. — See  the  remainder  of  this  noble 
defence  of  the  crown,  in  Nortk'i  Life  of  the  Lord  Keeptt 
Ouiidford :  or  his  life  by  the  indefat^aUe  and  correct 
Lodge,  in  his  Portraiti  of  lUustrious  penoms. 

Lord  Guildford's  last  advice  to  James  the  L,  was,  that  he 
should  stop  the  sanguinary  proceedings  of  Jeffries,  against 
the  followers  of  Monmouth.  His  domestic  character,  ap- 
pears to  have  been  highly  amiable,  and  the  variety  of  his 
knowleilge  and  accomplbhments  tmly  astonishing,  in  a 
man  of  his  laborious  occupations.  He  committed  a  few 
small  works  to  the  press. — See  Bib,  Brit,  and  some  remain 
in  MS.  He  died  at  his  house  at  Wroxton,  in  Oxlcwdahtre, 
September,  1665. 

Rev.  John  Rastick,  M.  A.,  was  bom  at  Heckingtoo,  in 
Lincolnshire,  1640.  He  was  of  Trinity  college,  Cambridge, 
and  some  time  vicar  of  Kirkton,  in  his  native  county*  He 
was  afterwards  minister  to  a  dissenting  congregation,  in 
Spinner-street,  Lynn ;  and  Mras  the  author  of  several  re- 
ligious publications,  and  two  letters  to  Mr.  Ralph  Thoreaby, 
with  a  supplement  giving  an  account  of  some  Roman  coins, 
and  published  in  the  Phil.  Tram,  He  died  at  Lynn,  August 
18th,  1727,  aged  seventy-eight. — Vide  C^tJi  Mmg.  ibr 
Nov.  1789. 

Rev.  William  Rastick,  his  only  son,  like  his  father, 
exceeded  many  of  his  townsmen  in  several  branches  of  kmnr- 
ledge,  especially  the  mathematics;  and  the  best  plan  of 
Lynn,  that  had  to  his  time  appeared,  with  different  views 
of  it,  and  some  of  its  principal  buildings,  was  drawn  by  him. 
He  ¥nrote  an  account  of  the  ejected  ministers,  in  Latin ;  one 
copy  of  which  is  in  Dr.  Williams*  library  at  London,  and  the 
other  in  the  library  of  St.  Margaret^s,  Lynn.  He  died  in 
1752,  and  was  buned  near  bis  father. 

Gborob  Hepburn,  M.  D.,  a  North  Briton,  was  an  emi- 
nent and  distinguished  physician  residing  here,  and  the  fii- 
vourite  medical  adviser  of  sir  Robert  Walpole.  He  died  in 
1750,  at  the  advanced  age  of  ninety. 

Thomas  Ptlb,  M.  A.,  was  born  in  1674,  he  was  ex- 
amined for  ordination,  at  Norwich,  in  1698,  by  William 
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MliistoD,  chaplain  to  bishop  Moore.  He  married,  in  1701, 
Mrs.  Mary  Rolfe,  of  an  atiiuent  and  respectable  fieunily  in 
Lynn ;  and  in  the  same  year  was  appointed  by  the  corpo- 
ration, preacher  at  St  Nicholas*  chapel.  He  pablished  some 
political  sermons,  in  the  years  1706  to  1715.  He  was  also 
the  author  of  a  *'  Paraphrase  on  the  historical  Books  of  the 
Old  Testament,*'  and  another  on  '*  The  Acts,  the  Epistles, 
and  Revelations  of  the  New  Testament,"  and  soon  after, 
enlisted  himself  as  a  writer  in  the  Bangorian  controversy, 
and  became  the  able  advocate  oi  bishop  Hoadley^s  civil  and 
religious  [Nrinciples.  Many  years  after  his  death,  his  young- 
est son,  the  Rev.  Philip  Pyle,  published  several  volumes  of 
his  sermons  on  plain  and  practical  subjects.  *'  Tom  Pyle/* 
says  archbishop  Herring,  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Newcomb,  "  is  a 
learned  and  worthy,  as  well  as  a  lively  and  entertaining  man ; 
to  be  sure,  his  success  has  not  been  equal  to  his  merit,  which 
yet,  perhaps,  is  in  some  measure  owing  to  himself,  for  that 
very  impetuosity  of  spirit,  which,  under  proper  government, 
renders  him  the  agreeable  creature  he  is,  has  in  some  circum- 
stances of  life  got  the  better  of  him,  and  hurt  his  views.*' 
He  was  prebendary  of  Salisbury,  lecturer  and  minister  of 
Lynn  St.  Margaret,  and  vicar  of  Lynn  All  Saints.  He  gave 
in  his  resignation  of  the  former  in  1755,  being  no  longer 
able  to  perform  its  duties.  He  died  in  1756,  at  Swaffhan, 
and  was  buried  in  All  Saint*s  church,  Lynn. 

Edmund  Pyle,  D.  D.,  eldest  son  of  the  above  men- 
tioned Thomas,  was  a  native  of  Lynn :  he  was  educated  at 
Cambridge  ;  eventually,  be  succeeded  Dr.  Littel,  at  St. 
Margaret's  church,  became  chaplain  to  bbhop  Hoadley,  and 
died  \a  the  prebendal  house  at  Lynn,  1776.  His  two 
younger  brothers,  Thomas  and  Philip,  long  survived  him. 

Sir  William  Browne,  the  son  of  the  Physician,  was 
bom  in  1692,  and  in  1707  entered  of  Peter-house,  Carob. 
After  taking  the  degree  of  M.D.,  in  1721,  he  settled  at 
Lynn,  where  he  practised  with  considerable  success.  He 
was  also  deputy-lieutenant  of  this  county,  and  died  at  his 
house  in  Queen*s-square,  Bloomsbury,  March  10th,  1774. 
— See  a  long  account  of  him  and  his  works,  in  NickM  14- 
termry  Ane^teg,  vol.  hi.  p.  315.  He  was  an  eccentric  but 
worthy  character.  Once  in  particular,  a  pamphlet  having 
been  written  against  him,  he  nailed  it  up  against  his  house 
door.    In  1723,  the  resentment  of  the  corporation  of  Lynn, 
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was  strongly  excited  against  Dr.  Browne,  as  we  learn  from  tbe 
following  document :  **  Ordered,  That  a  letter  be  written  by 
the  town  clerk  to  Dr.  William  Browne,  to  acquaint  him  with 
the  resentment  which  his  conduct  called  forth ,  in  his  per- 
sisting  to  take  precedence  of  the  mayor,  on  the  day  of  the 
city  dinner.*'  By  his  will.  Dr.  Browne  left  two  prise  medals 
to  be  annually  contested  for  by  the  Cambridge  poets.  He 
was  brought  on  the  stage  by  Foote,  in  bis  farce  of  the 
'*  Devil  on  Two  Sticks/*  when  the  Dr.  sent  the  mimic  a  card, 
congratulating  him  on  his  happy  imitation  of  his  dress  and 
manner.  A  gentleman  remarking  *'  Browne  looked  very  well,** 
he  replied,  •*  1  have  neither  wife  nor  debts." — See  a  list  of 
his  works  in  the  several  Biographies. 

Sir  Benjamin  Keens,  a  knight  of  the  Bath,  was  bom 
in  Lynn,  in  1697.  He  was  an  elder  son  of  an  alderman  of 
this  borough,  who  was  mayor  in  1714 — 15.  Young  Keene 
was,  probably,  educated  at  the  free  school  here,  and  from 
thence  removed  to  Pembroke  hall,  Cambridge,  where  he 
took  his  degree  of  civil  law ;  and  from  thence  continued  his 
studies  at  Leyden.  From  the  misfortunes  of  his  father,  in 
trade,  he  became  acquainted  with  sir  Robert  Walpole ;  who 
acknowledged  the  talents  and  integrity  of  his  son,  by  placing 
him  in  a  public  station,  of  peculiar  difficulty,  but  which 
more  than  repaid  his  beneficence.  In  1724,  Mr.  Keene 
was  appointed  British  consul  at  Madrid,  and  afterwards 
minister  plenipotentiary  to  the  court  of  Portugal,  and  then 
removed  with  the  character  of  ambassador  extraordinary, 
and  plenipotentiary  to  the  court  of  Spain.  In  1754, 
George  11.  dignified  him  with  the  order  of  the  Bath,  and  as 
the  king  of  Spain  performed  the  ceremony  of  investing  him 
with  the  riband,  in  allusion  to  that  particular  ceremony, 
he  took  for  his  motto,  **  Regihus  Amici$."  He  died  at 
Madrid,  December  15th,  1757;  at  a  time  when  he  was 
about  to  return  to  England,  with  a  view  of  retiring  from 
public  business,  and  to  be  created  a  peer  of  Great  Britain. 
His  remains  were  buried  in  St.  Nicholas'  chapel,  Lynn,  near 
his  beloved  parents.  A  sarcophagus  of  white  marble  is 
pl^ed  over  his  grave,  having  on  one  side  a  medallion  bast 
of  the  deceased,  and  on  the  other  a  bas-relief  of  Peace, 
trampling  under  foot  the  emblems  of  war,  and  pointing  to 
ships  and  bales  of  merchandise. 

Dr.  Edmund  Keene,  bishop  of  Ely,  a  younger  brother 
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of  sir  Benjamin  Keene,  and  the  nephew  of  the  Rev.  Thomas 
Pyle»  was  born  in  Lynn,  1714.  Through  the  interest  of  sir 
Robert  Walpole  he  was  educated  at  the  Charter-house,  and 
from  thence  admitted  of  Caius  college,  Cambridge ;  made 
master  of  Peter-house,  1748 ;  vice-chancellor  in  1749  and 
1750 ;  and  in  1752  promoted  to  the  bishopric  of  Chester, 
He  died  in  1781.  Bishop  Keene  built  a  new  palace  at 
Chester ;  rebuilt  Ely -house,  London ;  and  in  a  great  mea- 
sure a  new  palace  at  Ely.  He  wrote  several  sermons,  of 
which  he  published  two  or  three. 

Thomas  Littel,  D.D.,  vicar  of  St.  Margaret's.  He 
established  a  meeting,  for  religious  conference,  after  the 
public  duties  of  the  church  were  performed.  He  died  in 
1732. — See  a  long  account  of  Dr.  Littel,  as  well  as  of  many 
other  persons  here  inserted,  in  Richards*  Hist,  of  Lynn. 

Thomas  Litterdalb,  M.  D.,  was  an  elegant  and  ac- 
complished scholar,  and  with  Dr.  Hepburn  a  native  of  North 
Britain.  He  settled  as  Physicii^n  here,  about  1731,  and 
died  at  Lynn,  1766. 

Benjamin  Macksrbll,  gent.,  author  of ''The  History 
and  Antiquity  of  the  flourishing  Corporation  of  King's  Lynn.*' 
We  can  get  no  other  information  of  this  person,  than  the 
little  to  be  drawn  from  his  preface,  from  which  we  conclude, 
that  he  was  neither  a  native  or  resident  of  Lynn,  but  of 
Norwich,  from  which  place  he  dates  his  preface,  Nov.  6, 
1737.    This  work  is  a  valuable  production,  as  far  as  it  goes, 
and  merits  much  commendation,  particularly  when  it  is  con- 
sidered at  what  a  low  ebb  the  study  of  antiquities  and  local 
history  were,  at  the  period  when  Mackerell  wrote  his  account. 
Robert  Hamilton,  M.  D.,  F.  R.S.,  and  F.R.C.  P., 
Edinburgh,  was  a  native  of  Edinburgh,  born  1721,  and  a 
younger  son  of  the  deputy-keeper  of  Holy  rood -house.     He 
settl^  first  at  Great  Massingham,  and  afterwards,  in  1749, 
at  Lynn,  and  died  1793.     He  was  the  author  of  "A  Paper 
on  a  Puncture  of  the  Bladder;**  ''On  the  Mumjps;"  "On 
the  Use  of  Mercury  and  Opium;**  ''On  Scronila;**  and 
"  On  the  Eau  Brink  Cut,**  &c.  Sec,  published  in  the  several 
Philosophical  Transactions. 

W.  Whittinoham,  an  eminent  printer  and  bookseller  of 
Lynn,  was  editor  of  the  '  Continuation  of  Blomefield's  His- 
tory of  Noifolk,*  by  Parkyns  ;  '  Philpot*s  Kent ;'  a  part  of 
'  Thoroton*s  Nottinghamshire  ;*  and  of  '  An  Abridgement 
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of  Bloinefield*s  History  of  Norfolk/  of  which  only  ^  few 
nuiubers  were  published.     He  died  iDl797,  aged  fifty-six. 

Edward  Kino,  F.R.S.,  and  F.S.A.,  a  learned  aotiqitaTj, 
and  author  of  the  'Mnnimenta  Antiqua/  was  a  natrve  of 
Norfolk,  where  he  was  bom  in  1735.  He  was  educated  at 
Clare  hall,  Cambridge,  and  entered  of  Lincoln *s- inn.  He 
was  chosen  recorder  of  Lynn,  and  made  various  commuBi- 
cations  to  the  '  Archieologia,*  which  gained  him  such  repu- 
tation, that  he  was  elected  president  of  the  Antiquarian 
Society.  His  '  Morsels  of  Criticisms,'  which  abounds  hi 
singular  opinions,  after  being  nearly  converted  into  waste 
paper,  was  so  much  brought  into  notice  in  the  poem  of  the 
*  Pursuits  of  Literature,*  that  a  second  edition,  with  a  second 
volume  afterwards  appeared.  He  died  in  1807. — See  further 
particulars  of  his  life  and  works  in  Ckaimer^s  Bisg.  Did, 

Charles  Burnet,  Mus.  Doc.,  the  celebrated  rausackn, 
and  the  author  of  a  'History  of  Music,*  was  an  organist  at 
Lynn ;  where,  in  1753,  he  advertizes  his  concerts,  assisted 
by  Messrs.  Ward  and  Sharpe.  In  1760  he  returned  to  Lon- 
don, and  was  called  by  Dr.  Johnson  ''  that  clever  dog  Bur- 
ney.*' — See  Biog.  Bramatica  and  Bid.  of  Mus. 

Charles  Burney,  D.  D.,  L.L.  D.,  F.  R.S.,  and  A.S., 
second  son  of  the  above,  was  bom  in  this  place,  in  1757. 
He  left  Lynn  at  a  very  tender  age,  and  in  17^  was  admitted 
to  the  Charter -house,  and  afterwards  repaired  to  Caius  coU. 
Cambridge,  where  he  distinguished  himself  by  the  depth  of 
his  literary  researches,  and  his  extraordinary  ^kill  in  the 
Greek  language.  He  went  soon  afterwards  to  King's  college. 
Old  Aberdeen.  In  1782  he  commenced  his  career  as  clas- 
sical tutor,  at  an  academv  at  Highgate,  and  having  distin- 
guished himself  by  several  literary  productions,  died  in  1817, 
at  which  time  he  was  rector  of  St.  Paul's,  Deptford  and  CUffe, 
prebendary  of  Lincoln,  chaplain  in  ordinary  to  His  Majesty, 

Erofessor  of  ancient  literature  in  the  Ro3ral  Academy,  and 
onorary  librarian  to  the  Royal  Institution.  As  a  scholar 
he  ranked  in  the  tirst  line  of  eminence.  His  critical  acumen 
was  commensurate  with  his  extensive  learning;  while  the 
native  energies  of  his  mind  assisted  not  a  little,  both  at  ta- 
ble and  in  the  closet,  to  attain  for  him  a  preeminence,  which 
would  have  existed  in  a  smaller  degree,  had  he  been  less 
addicted  to  books. — See  a  further  account  of  Dr.  B.,  and 
his  works,  in  the  Aimnal  Obituary  for  1818. 
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Thomas  Cookb»  esq.,  of  Pentonvilie,  a  very  eccentric 
character,  and  as  noted  a  miser  as  Guy  or  Hopkins,  was 
a  native  of  Lynn.  He  died  in  1811,  bequeathing  to  the 
mayor  and  burgesses  in  trust,  for  the  benefit  of  the  charities 
hereafter  named,  the  following  sums,  viz. — ^2,300/.  three  per 
cents.,  the  proceeds  to  be  paid  in  equal  proportions,  for 
ever,  to  the  twelve  poor  women  and  the  reader  in  St.  James's 
almshouses.  2,100/.  three  per  cents.,  the  proceeds  to  be 
paid,  as  above,  to  the  twelve  poor  men  in  Framingham's 
hospital.  700/.  three  per  cents.,  the  proceeds  to  be  paid, 
as  above,  to  the  four  poor  women  in  Valinger*s  almshouse. 

William  Richards,  author  of  a  'History  of  Lynn,' 
and  a  '  Welsh  Dictionary,'  and  of  many  smaller  tracts,  the- 
ological and  political,  died  at  Lynn,  aged  sixty-nine.  He  was 
formerly  a  baptbt  minister  in  this  town,  but  in  his  latter 
years,  says  our  authority,  he  was  not  connected  with  any 
society  of  Christians. — Vide  Old  Monthly  Magazine,  for 
October,  1818.  Mr.  Richards'  work  has  considerable  merit, 
injured  as  it  certainly  i»  by  the  insertion  of  irrevelant  mat- 
ter, indicative  of  feelings,  hostile  to  our  religious  and  civil 
establbhment.  It  is  said,  however,  that  with  an  income 
scarcely  sufficient  for  the  comforts  of  an  individual,  he  often 
neglected  to  supply  himself  with  necessary  sustenance  to 
assist  the  indigent,  particularly  his  relations  in  Wales, 

Arthur  Youno,  F.  R.  S.,  the  celebrated  agricultural 
author,  was  apprenticed  to  a  wine  merchant  at  Lynn.  He 
was  a  native  of  Suffolk,  and  died  in  1820. — See  the  An- 
nual  Obituary  for  1820. 

Thomas  Finch,  dissenting  minister  of  Lynn,  wrote 
"  Essays  on  Man,"  12mo.  1811 ;  "  Essays  on  the  Principles 
of  Political  Philosophy,"  8vo.  1812;  "Social  Virtue  the 
Basis  of  Natural  Prosperity,"  a  sermon,  1812 ;  **  Scripture 
Christianity  recommended,  an  Address  delivered  at  Lynn," 
8vo.  1812 ;  **  A  Narrative  of  Mr.  F/s  disrobsal  from  his 
Congregation." 

R.  Rbdfbarn,  M.D.,  of  Lynn,  wrote  ''A  Case  of  Dia-> 
betes  Mellitus,  cured.** — Medical  and  PhiUmphical  Journal^ 
VOL.  I  p.  219, 1799.  - 

Samubl  Lanb.  This  gentleman,  highly  respectable  as 
a  man  and  an  artist,  is  a  native  of  Lynn,  and  the  son  of 
the  collector  of  the  customs.  He  studied  for  more  than 
three  years  under  Mr.  Farrington,  a  royal  academician,  who 
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afterwards  placed  his  pupil  under  Mr.  now  sir  Thomas 
Lawrence,  with  whom  he  remained  several  years.  Bir.  L. 
has  exhibited  more  than  one  hundred  and  fifty  pictures,  and 
the  productions  of  his  pencil  are  at  West  Acre  High-house, 
near  Swaffham;  Mr.  Fountain's,  Narford  hall;  Mr.  Lee 
Wamer*s,  Walsingham  abbey ;  and  at  several  other  gentle- 
men's seats  in  Norfolk  and  Suffolk.  Mr.  Lane  also  executed 
the  portrait  of  the  late  lord  Nelson,  which  His  present  Ma- 
jesty was  graciously  pleased  to  allow  him  to  take  from  an 
original  in  his  own  possession,  expressly  for  the  corporation, 
and  which  is  now  placed  in  the  assembly  room  of  King's 
Lynn.  He  has  likewise  painted  the  portrait  of  Edmond 
Wodehouse,  esq.,  M.  P.  for  the  county. 

W.  Selby,  author  of  ''A  Sermon,  delivered  at  the  Uni- 
tarian Chapel,  Norfolk-street,  Lynn,  1825,  in  Aid  of  the 
Funds  of  the  Dispensary.'* 

The  Society  for  the  Encouragement  of  Arts,  &c.,  have 
voted  the  gola  Iris  medal  to  Mr.  George  Edwards,  of 
Lynn,  civil  engineer,  for  his  invention  of  a  machine,  called 
a  Klinograph,  which  delineates  on  a  drawing-board  an  ac- 
curate section  of  the  ground  over  which  it  is  passed ;  and 
indicates  by  the  application  of  a  seal  the  difference  of  level 
between  any  two  points. — Norfolk  Chronicle^  May,  1826. 

In  addition  to  these  worthies  of  Lynn,  the  "  Lennse  Re- 
deuiua,"  upon  what  authority  we  know  not,  says,  under  the 
head  "  Friars,"— 

,    ''  Lynn  had  the  honour  to  present  the  world 

With  Oboffbrt  Chaucer,  Capgrave,  and  tfie  curled 

Pate  Allanns  de  Lenna,  John  Barstone,  William  Cochelbrd, 

John  Thomson,  Thomas  Lambe,  and  f  did  afford 

The  court  a  jeaster,  Hogh  of  Lynn  was  he, 

All  famous  in  theyr  time,  Lynn,  noned  by  thee.*' 


Died  at  Lynn,  October,  1799,  in  her  seventy-eighth  year,  MIm 
Mary  Brbbzb  ;  she  never  lived  ont  of  the  imrish  she  was  bom  in,  was 
a  remarkable  sportswoman,  regularly  took  ont  her  shooting  license, 
kept  as  good  greyhounds,  and  was  as  sure  a  shot  as  any  in  the  county. 
At  her  desire,  her  dogs  and  favourite  mare  were  killed  at  her  deau, 
and  boried  in  one  grave  f  I !— Grat.'s  Mag, 

Died  October,  1811,  Robert  Pursbglovb,  an  eccentric  character. 
He  was  descended  from  very  worthy  and  reputable  parents,  who 
were  Quakers,  with  which  society  he  was  generally  classed,  though 
every  shade  of  that  character  had  long  vamshed.  His  parents  Idft 
him  good  property ;  but  houses,  cattle,  and  hhnself,  all  perished  lor 
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want  of  care«    He  is  said  often  to  have  wanted  food,  though  he  left 
behind  him  property  to  the  amoont  of  10,000/. 

Died  ISll,  Mrs.  Anne  Jarrard,  aged  one  hundred  and  eleven; 
she  retained  her  faculties  to  the  last. 

Died  January  181S,  Mr  Lym ,  tailor.  His  death  was  occasioned  by 
some  person,  for  joke,  potting  gunpowder  among  his  tobacco.  The 
|>ipe  in  consequence  exploded,  and  the  fragments  entering  the  roof 
of  his  month  caused  instant  death.    He  left  thirteen  children. 

Valbntinb  Walton,  the  bashaw  of  the  isle  of  Ely,  as  Heath  calls 
him  in  his  chronicle,  was  made  governor  of  King's  Lynn  and  Croy- 
land,  with  all  the  level  of  Ely.  Walker,  in  his  History  of  Indepen- 
dents, says,  that  Boston,  King's  Lvno,  Sec,  were  able  to  support 
40,000  men,  besides  the  native  inhabitants  of  the  island.  Mr.  Horace 
Smith,  in  his  excellent  novel  of  '  Brambletye  House,'  has  introduced 
an  interesting  account  of  part  of  this  family  of  Walton. — See  par- 
ticalarly  p.  271,  vol.  hi. 


In  the  Norfolk  and  Norwich  museum^  is  a  book  labelled 

0*  Catalogue  of  Seab  presented  to  the  Norwich  Museum,  by 

Richard  Taylor,*  esq.,'*  in  which  is  a  long  extract  from  an 

old  book  entituled  "Lennje  Redbuiua,  or  a  Description 

of  Kyng's  Lynn,  in  Norfolk,  with  all  the  Memorials  of  the 

'  same  annexed,  and  monuments  •♦•♦♦••••in  English, by 

'  Ben  Adam."    The  work  is  in  poetry,  and  consists  of  two 

hundred  and  fourteen  MS.  pages,  beginning  at  Anno  Do- 

^  mini  1,  and  carrying  down  the  events  to  the  reign  of  king 

'  Edward  IV. ;  only  thirty  pages  refer  to  Lynn  in  particular. 

'  The  poem  commences  with  a  disquisition,  in  miserable  verse, 

respecting  the  epoch  of  the  birth  of  our  Saviour,  from 

which  Mr.  Taylor  has  extracted  eleven  lines ;  and  then  he 

says  the  chronology  continues  in  the  same  style,  enumerating 

the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  the  Roman  emperors,  Britons, 

Saxons,  Kings,  Danish,  &c.,  as  far  as  p.  88,  when  begins 

**  A  Description  of  King's  Lynn,  in  the  county  of  Norfolke.*' 

The  following  is  a  specimen  of  the  work  : 

**  The  auntient  Brittaines  called  its  name  Le  Hin  90 

From  many  waters  meeting,  now  called  lin. 
The  waters  fresh  and  salt,  doe  both  contende 
Which  shall  espouse  our  Lyn,  and  yet  no  ende 
Is  put  to  their  contention.    Long  armed  Ouse 
Many  a  mile  travels  her  to  espouse 

*  This  gentleman,  to  well  known  as  the  author  of  that  elaborate  work,  'The  Index 
If onattictts.*  with  the  maps.  See.  etched  bj  hinuclf,  wa>  a  considerable  contribator  to 
the  above  mentioned  Inttitation,  of  which  he  was  one  of  the  projectors,  and  this  city 
has  to  regret  in  the  reraoTal  of  Mr.  T.  to  London,  the  loss  of  a  sdenliic  and  yery 
worthy  racmber. 

H  H 
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Gathers  an  army  in  sundry  shires,  and  conies 
To  carry  tier.    Neptune  still  twice  a  day  comes 
To  wash  her  shores/'  &c. 

(The  wriier  proceeds  to  notice  the  oripntU  town^  before  the  emerttimad 
of  the  Sea  waehed  aamy  «  cotmderabU  pari  ^  the  old  Untn." 


-"  that  anntient  place 


Old  Lvnn  now  called,  'twas  populous,  but  now 
Only  few  houses,  what  it  was  once  to  show. 
This  was  the  towne  called  Lyn,  long  tyme  before 
This  corporate  towne  was  built,  or  name  it  bore. 
On  the  northe  parte  on't,  now  the  mines  lye 
Of  a  fay  re  towne,  and  you  may  judge  tfacrebye 
What  once  it  was,  'fore  raging  sea  did  bnry 
And  it  devoure,  and  still  oeYonrs  in  fury. 
Each  vearlv  sea  doth  swallow  houses  it  gains. 
And  doubtless  will  in  short  time  be  its  lands ; 
A.  D.  1676.    But  this  year  the  sea,  as  if  it  repented. 

Doth  show  its  rapines,  but  not  yet  contented. 
Here  may  ye  see  a  goodly  church's  site, 

iDown  this  same  prospect  in  which  this  I  write), 
judge  as  long  and  broad  as  Nicholas'  cbappel. 
To*  encroachments  Neptune  made  is  common  home 
To  the  old  channell's  ende,  where  it  bare  bones 
Discoyers  plaine,  of  them  were  bury'd  in  it. 
And  their  coffines  wash't  out,  that  lay  within  it; 
Such  coffines  as  this  age  affords  none  such, 
But  co'mon  were  for  conquerors  in  every  church, 
stone  Coffins.    They  made  out  of  free  stone,  engraved  as  deepe 
As  to  contaiue  the  body,  and  it  to  keepe. 
A  hollow  place  for  th'  head  cut  in  a  round 
Narrow  for  iiecke,  broader  for  shoulders  round, 
In  one  word  they  are  shaped  to  the  full 
Proportion  of  a  body  wim  its  scull. 
The  bones  are  washt  out,  and  lie  scattered  all  l^* 

About  the  shore,  thigh  bones, chap  l>ottes,  with  teeth  tf 
Two  of  these  coffines  now  lye  on  the  sande. 
For  sea  now  plowes  whefe  once  it  was  firme  land, 
Where  was  churchyard  I  did  liehold  some  bones, 
Yet  sticking  in  the  earth  among  the  stones. 
The  sea  had  not  wash't  way.    There  stiches  a  scoU 
Half  bare,  half  buried,  which  may  easly  pull 
It  ouU    III  the  west  end  of  that,  the  churai's  site, 
I  saw  a  freestone  round,  which  upon  sight 
I  did  conjecture  the  font's  foundation  to  be. 
For  'twas  in  the  west  eude ;  there  'tis  yet  to  see. 
The  stone  and  bricks  the  sea  hath  leA  declare 
The  buildings  were  not  mean  were  raised  there. 
They  say  (if  that  they  say  does  not  tell  lies) 
Tliis  living  was  foure  score  pounds  at  least  yearly 
Which  means  as  yet  the  parson  hath  nearly,"  &c.  &c. 


»*^       »«•••• 
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AddUioHM  and  Corrections  to  the  Account  of  Lynn. 


Page  404, 1. 18,  the  gnns  at  St.  Anne's  fort  haTe  long  been  removed. 
^  ■  1.  25y  for  ea$t^  read  west  wind. 

^  —  1. 88,  add,  on  the  2nd  of  March,  1820,  during  a  Tery  heavy 

gale  from  the  north-west,  a  great  part  of  the  town  was  innn- 

dated,  the  tide  rising  to  an  elevation  of  many  feet  above 
f  low-water  mark.    In  some  of  the  houses  in  the  lower  part 

of  the  town,  the  water  rose  nearly  five  feet  above  the  floors. 
^            Page  406, 1. 80,  for  3tm%'-strtetj  read  Ume* 
^  407.  The  mayor  gives  a  dinner  to  the  inhabitants,  &c.,  on  bis 

being  sworn  into  office.    The  ceremony  of  drinking  out  of 
^  the  cui»  given  by  kin^  John,  is  at  present  dispensed  with,  as 

occupying  too  much  time. 

408.  '^  The  Feast  of  Reconciliation*'  has  long  been  discontinued, 

but  once  a  month  (on  a  Saturday)  a  court,  called  the  Court 
of  Requests,  sits,  for  hearing  and  deciding  causes  for  the 
^  recovery  of  debts  under  40f ,  contracted  in  the  town. 

409.  The  revenues  of  the  corporation,  which  is  about  7000^. 

^  per  annum,  arises  also  from  the  rates  of  wharfage,  rents  of 

lands,  warehouses,  and  other  buildings. 

411.  There  are,  and  indeed  always  have  been  two  towers  to  St. 

Margaret's  church,  but  the  lantern  over  the  centre  of  the 
transept,  was  so  much  injured  by  the  fall  of  the  spire,  in 
1741,  that  it  waa  necessary  to  take  it  down,  and  this  has 

never  been  rebuilt.  The  moon-dial  has  long  been  out  of 
order;  the  face  still  remains,  but  the  works  are  destroyed. 

^  In  the  bell  tower  is  a  very  large  and  excellent  clock,  with 

two  faces,  placed  so  high  on  the  tower  as  to  be  seen  at  a 
dbtance  of  many  miles.    There  is  now  a  very  fine  peal  of 
eight  bells,  which  were  re-cast. 
■     412.  Trinity  chapel,  taken  down  a  few  years  since,  in  the  pro- 

^  cess  of  the  paving  act  improvement,  was  rebuilt,  but  much 

contracted  in  its  dimensions.  The  small  chapel  on  the  new 
burying-ground,  adjoining  St.  James's  church,  has  been 
considerably  enlarged,  and  the  whole  of  the  cemetry  of  St. 

'  James's  church  induded. 

418.  The  Rev.  Thomas  Kidd,  late  master  of  Lynn  free  school. 

was  sub-master  to  Merchant  Taylor's.  Hb  most  celebrated 
work  is  ,an  edition  of  Person's  posthumous  papers,  under 
the  title  of  <<  Tractati  Porsoni  ewta  Kidd."  This  school  house, 
becoming  much  dilapidated,  was  lately  pulled  down,  and 
rebuilt  on  an  improved  and  enlarged  scale.  There  are  ac- 
commodations for  upwards  of  eighty  boarders ;  and  an  ex- 
cellent school-room,  sufficiently  large  to  contain  nearly  two 
hundred  scholars,  has  been  erected  immediately  adyolning 
the  playground  at  the  back  of  the  house,  in  lieu  of  that,  for- 
merly made  use  of  for  the  purpose,  over  the  shambles  in  the 
Saturday  market-place.  The  present  master  is  the  Rev. 
John  Bransby,  M.  A.  of  St.  John's  coll.,  Cambridge. 

— *-  410.  The  charity  school,  (founded  in  1808,  and  conducted  first 
on  Lancaster  s  plan,  but  since  made  a  branch  of  the  National 

H  U  2 
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school),  for  two  handred  and  thirty  boys,  it  sapported  eo- 
tirely  by  voluntary  contribation. 
Pa^  4S0.  St.  Nicholas  chapel,  In  1826,  underwent  a  thoroush  repair ) 
the  ornamental  parts,  where  broken,  being  restored  witk 
cement ;  the  ver^  handsome  roof  of  the  sontfa  porch  was 
cleared  of  the  accumulated  whitening,  and    the  elegaat 
tracery  exhibited  to  the  greatest  advantage.      The  coffia 
partly  buried  before  the  south  door  of  this  chapel,  is  a  spe- 
cimen of  the  manner  in  which  at  one  time  the  dead  were 
buried.  These  cofiins  were  sometimes  placed  on  the  surface, 
as  above.     Their  sides  were  ornamented  with  carving,  u 
may  be  sef  n  represented  in  Caiman's  Arckiieetmrmi  Amtifim$ 
y  NorfoUc    There  is  a  library  in  this  chapel,  which  was 
formed  by  subscription,  to  which  Robert  Walpole,  earl  of 
Orford,  was  a  great  benefactor. 

4SS.  A  ^eat  Roman  Catholic  chapel  was  erected  in  IStS,  by 

and  at  the  expense  of  the  present  priest  of  that  church,  the 
Rev.  P.  L.  Dacheux,  in  Coronation-square. 

424.  The  convent  of  AumHh  Frian,    A  very  few  years  tiace, 

as  the  workmen  were  making  some  alterations  in  the  stables 
belonging  to  the  Black-horse  public-house,  in  Chapel-street, 
(one  side  of  which  street  stands  on  the  site  of  this  conveat) 
several  skeletons  were  discovered ;  from  which  it  would  ap- 
pear that  this  wras  the  cemetry  of  the  convent. 

< 438.  The  first  brick  of  the  new  cattle  market,  was  laid  Sep- 
tember 20th,  1826. 

in  October,  1826,  was  a  musical  festival  towards  liquidating  the  ex- 
penses incurred  in  fitting  up  tlie  new  gallery,  &c.,  for  the 
eveniug  service  in  St.  Margaret's  church  in  this  town. 


MASSINGHAM,  (magna)  or  Dertfords.  TVenty-nioe 
miles.  St.  Mary.  P.  738. — At  the  survey  no  distinction 
is  made  of  the  townships  of  Great  and  Little  Massingfauu 
It  occurs  under  the  name  of  Great  and  Little  M asincham,  or 
Marsingcham,  being  seated  on  a  wet  or  marshy  meadow  or 
common.  This  extensive  parish,  containing  near  four  thou- 
sand acres  of  land,  was  owned  by  Harold  at  the  time  of  the 
Confessor ;  it  remained  to  the  crown  till  Henry  L  granted  it 
away.  John  lord  Fitzjohn,  in  the  third  of  Edward  I.,  granted 
it  to  Roger  bishop  of  Norwich,  and  to  the  church  of  the  Holy 
Trinity  of  Norwich,  the  advowson  of  the  church  of  St.  Mtn 
of  Massingham,  belonging  to  this  lordship.  On  the  deata 
of  lord  Fitzjohn  it  came  to  his  brother  Richard,  who  granted 
it  to  sir  Thomas  de  Weyland  the  judge,*  from  whom  it  cane 
to  sir  John  de  Norwich,  who  had  a  grant  of  a  weekly  market 

•  Stow  c«IU  him  the  king'*  chief  jnttice.    lie  was.  In  the  wventcenth  ot  t^J^ 
reign,  foand  guilty  of  notorlouf  bribery  and  cormpUon,  hit  whole  etUle  ud  hii  foo* 
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on  Friday,  and  of  a  hir,  for  three  days,  yearly  on  the  vigil, 
day,  and  day  after  St.  Simon  and  St.  Jude.  There  are  now 
two  fairs ;  one  held  on  Maundy  Thursday,  the  other  on  No- 
vember 8th,  continuing  a  day  each.  The  market  has  never 
been  held  in  the  memory  of  the  present  generation.  Mas- 
singham  was  afterwards  in  the  possession  of  sir  Thomas 
Oresham,  the  founder  of  the  Royal  Exchange,  when  it  came 
to  the  families  of  Reed,  Barkham,  and  Yallop.  The  church 
U  a  regular  pile,  with  a  handsome  Gothic  porch.  On  a 
gravestone  with  a  brass  plate,  in  the  chancel,  is  inscribed — 

**  Per  varios  casus,  hie  ^acet  Tet  interbatom  jaceat)  corpus  John 
Beregij,  D.  D.,  qui  fuit  filius  John  Bere^ij,  S.  T.  D.,  hinus  ecclesia 
rector  obt.  9  die  mensis  Novemb.  Ao.  Dm.  1690.    Sacrincium  Deo.% 

Arms  arg.  a  saltire,  ingrailed,  between  four  escallops,  sable. 
The  church  of  Massingham  All  Saints,  was  standing  in  1392. 
Sir  Robert  Sygon,  of  Lynn  Bishop,  priest,  by  his  will,  in 
1505,— 

^  Bequeaths  his  body  to  be  buried  in  the  church  of  St.  Mary  of 
Masdineham ;  gives  a  legacy  to  St.  John  Baptist's  guild  there ;  seven 
acrps  of  land  to  the  common  prosighti  of  the  said  town,  to  pav  and 
discharge  the  leyte  money  of  Ss.  by  yere,  and  to  pay  the  holy  brede 
loofe  and  the  money  longyng  every  Sunday,  for  ever,  a  close  called 
Rysing  yard,  with  half  an  acre  of  land,  and  twenty-three  acres  of 
land  in  the  fields  of  Massingham,  in  divers  places.  ItewL — ^To  the 
commonalty  of  Massinsham  With  the  Croft,  an  acre  and  a  half  lying 
in  Len  way,  with  all  the  appertenances  and  implements  thereto  be- 
longing, to  make  their  common  drinkyngs  of  the  plow  day,  and  odyr 
times  at  their  pleasure,  so  that  they  every  yere  kepe  myne  obit,  ring- 
ing a  peale  for  my  soule  and  sing  a  mass,  for  ever,  and  do  odyr  goiKl 
deeds." 

Near  the  altar,  over  the  gravestone  of  the  late  Dr.  John 
Gardiner,  rector  here  for  about  forty  years,  and  who 
appears  to  have  been  a  most  amiable  man,  is  the  following 
inscription  :-^ 

H.  S.  £. 

Johannes  Gardiner,  L.  L.  D. 

Per  trisinta  annos. 

et  Amplins 

Hi^us  ecclesia 

RECTOR. 

were  cootMated,  asd  he  wu  banlslMd  Uie  klnsdom.  Being  conirlcted,  and  fearing  to 
yiekl  hlniMir  to  the  King*!  mercy,  he  went  to  the  Friar*  Minor*,  at  Badwell,  In 
BvColk,  and  took  on  him  the  habit  of  a  Grey  Friar :  bnt  being  discovered  by  *oa>e 
of  hi*  *enranu,  he  waa  watched  and  guarded,  and  after  two  montht*  siege  went  onl, 
forsaking  his  friar'*  cowl,  and  waa  taken  and  *ent  to  the  tower. 
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The  foregoing  was  found  after  Dr.  G/s  decease^  in  his  own 
hand  writing;  and  was  cut  in  stone  in  preference  to  any 
other  inscription. 

<<  Ob  NoTem.  15  Die  1770,  tttat  e8» 

Lapidam 

CariMimo  Patri 

Ricardos  Filias  Snperstet 

Mcerens  Posuit 

MfDCCLXXl," 

In  this  town  there  was  a  cell  or  small  priory^  belongittg  to 
that  of  Castle  Acre,  dedicated  to  the  Virgin  and  St.  Nicho- 
las, and  often  called  the  hospital  of  St.  Marj,  founded  by 
Nicholas  le  Syre»  of  that  place.     Here  is  still  a  free  school, 
endowed  widi  20/.  per  annum,  for  a  master  to  be  chosen  by 
the  rectors  of  Massingham  Magna  and  Parva,  and  of  Harp- 
ley,  who  is  to  have  no  preferment  in  the  church .     This  school 
was  founded  b\  Charles  Calthorpe,  esq.,*  who  tied  an  estate 
in  this  parish  for  the  annual  payment  of  20/.  for  ever,  which 
estate  was  purchased  by  lord  Leicester,  and  is  now  in  the 
Holkham  family.     Mr.  CalthcMpe,  in  his  wiU,  mentions  that 
he  left  this  20/.  as  a  beginning  only,  but  his  hopes  and  wishes 
as  to  further  benefEurtions  were  in  vain,  and  fans  name  stands 
as  the  only  benefactor.    The  master  is  bound  to  teach  Iwea- 
ty-Jive  botfSy  if  there  are  to  numy,  of  the  parishes  of  Greet 
md  Little  Massingham,  and  Airp/ey,  and  In  case  tky 
cannot  supply  the  number,  then  the  parish  of  Roagfaam  b 
entitled  to  send  children.    There  are  above  a  thousand  acres 
of  common  in  this  parish,  and  formerly  the  poor  kept  a  herd 
of  sixty  or  seventy  cows  upon  it,  and  paid  a  herdsnan,  but 
this  custom  has  long  been  disused,  and  no  other  use  made  ^ 
it  by  the  poor,  but  to  cut  firing,  and  to  turn  a  horse  upoa 
occasionally,  atid  the  commons  are  become  sheep  wuks. 
Dr.  Price,  master  of  Gonville  and  Caius  college,  Cambridge, 
left  1/.  lOs.  to  be  paid  yearly  at  Michaelmas,  by  the  masters 
and  fellows  of  that  college.    Twenty  marks,  or  14/.  was 
given  by  a  Mr.  Wright,  formerly  an  inhabitant  of  this  parish, 
which  is  put  into  the  hands  of  one  of  the  principal  pari^- 
ioners,  and  the  interest  paid  annually  at  Christmas,  and  dis- 
tributed to  the  poor.    A  nouse  and  a^small  piece  of  land,  was 
given  by  Dr.  Berridgc,  and  let  at  2L  10s.  a  year,  the  amooot 

*  Tbc  cbordi  plate  bears  the  name  of  Cfcarlea  CaUhoriM. 
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to  be  distribated  every  Christmas.*  Seven  acres  and  one 
rood  of  land,  given  to  the  town  for  repairing  the  church  clock.f 
A  sum  was  also  left  for  ringing  a  bell  at  four  o*clock  in  the 
morning,  and  at  eight  in  the  evening,  from  All  Saints*  day  to 
St.  Matthias';  this  has'l)een  neglected  many  yeard.  Six 
white  penny  loaves  were  given  to  six  of  the  oldest  widows 
every  Sunday,  according  to  the  will  of  Charles  Calthorpe, 
esq.,  payable  out  of  his  estate  in  this  town,  purchased  by 
the  late  earl  of  Leicester ;  but  thev  do  not  now  take  a  penny 
loaf  every  Sunday,  but  receive  a  threepenny  loaf  each,  every 
three  weeks.  Also,  out  of  the  same  estate,  Ss,  Ad,  yearly, 
for  the  repair  of  the  town  well.  Here  are  the  manors  of 
Monks,  or  Castle  Acre  Priory,  t  Massingham  Priory, — this 
priory  has  met  with  the  same  fate  as  that  of  Castle  Acre,  to 
which  it  was  subordinate,  and  is  now  converted  to  a  farm- 
house, nothing  remaining  but  old  walls :  also  Felthama  ma- 
nor. Sir  Robert  Walpole  was  educated  at  a  private  seminary 
at  Massingham. 

Sir  Willi  AN  Capbl,  knight,  aldermen  of  London,  an- 
cestor of  the  earl  of  Essex.  This  eminent  merchant,  is  ce- 
lebrated for  his  resistance  of  the  extortions  of  Empson  and 
Dudley  ;  in  consequence  of  which  he  was  imprisoned  in  the 
tower,  where  he  continued  until  the  accession  of  Henry  VHI. 
He  was  knighted  17th  December,  1485,  and  represented  the 
city  of  London  in  parliament,  in  the  seventh  of  Henry  VII., 
and  again  in  1512  and  1514,  and  died  September  6th,  1515 ; 
leaving  with  other  manors  that  of  Massingham  to  hb  wife, 
&c. — Vide  Ttttamenta  Vetmta,  vol.  ii.  p.  532. 

MASSINGHAM  (parva).  Thirty  miles.  St.  Andrew. 
P.  125. — ^With  Massingham  Magna  was  undivided  at  the- 
survey.     Massingham  Parva  was  the  lordship  of  Eustace, 

*  These  snms  are  lunially  distribnted  in  coaU  daring  the  winter,  tnd  are  termed 
"  Dole  Coal"  by  Uie  poor  peop^ 

t  This  dock  was  neelected  for  nearfy  twenty  yean,  bat  the  present  clerk  has  Si. 
10».  yearly,  for  attending  it.  There  was  formerly  an  organ  to  this  church,  the  stain 
leading  to  which  are  all  that  remain,  and  the  entrance  to  them  is  bricked  op. 

t  See  a  chartnlary  of  the  priory  of  Castle  Acre,  said  still  to  exist,  either  in  a  library 
of  the  Orford  fiunily,  or  in  that  of  the  earl  of  llardwicke,  at  Wimple.  Among  the 
▼arions  snceeaslTe  granto  to  this  fraternity,  it  appean,  that  Jeffery  de  Massin^am, 
and  bis  brethren  Ivo,  Adam,  Philip,  Thomas,  &c.,  granted  them  forty  acres  of  land 
here,  and  all  testifled  and  swore  to  It  on  the  Holy  Gospel,  in  the  chapter<hoase  of  the 
monks  at  Aera ;  and  every  one  of  them  (that  this  grant  might  be  more  conarmed) 
made  an  impression  with  his  teeth  on  the  wax  that  was  placed  on  the  chirMraph, 
Instead  of  a  seal,  and  for  thb  grant  the  monks  gave  them  10#.  Witnesses^HaMer, 
StepkcB  de  Bwrbam,  Yvo,  the  presbyter,  ftc 
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earl  of  Bologne,  from  whom  it  went  to  sir  Robert  de  Thorpe, 
the  TilnevSy  &c.  Heniry  UEstrange,  of  Hunstanton,  esq., 
by  his  will,  dated  November  13th,  1483,  appears  to  be  lord 
of  it ;  and  his  third  son,  John  UEstrange,  esq.,  who  married 
Margaret,  daughter  and  coheir  of  sir  Thomas  L'Estrange,  of 
Walton  Deville,  in  Warwickshire,  esq.,  died  seized  of 
lordship.     By  his  will,  dated  1516, — 


^  He  bequeaths  his  body  to  be  boned  (If  he  died  within  ^v^ 
•f  Mtsslngbam)  before  our  Blesaed  Lady  |b  the  chapel,  on  the  sooth 
side  of  the  chancel  of  this  church ;  and  that  a  tomb  be  made  for  hioi, 
and  set  np  there  in  the  said  chapel,  after  the  manner  of  sir  Heary 
Heydon's  tomb  in  Norwidi ;  with  the  arms  of  him,  his  wife,  and  h^ 
ancestors,  and  a  scnlptnre  of  hhu  and  his  wife,  with  an  OroCr,  &c. : 
and  if  ids  corpse  lie  in  any  other  place,  he  wills,  that  a  plain  stone, 
with  his  arms,  and  his  wife's,  l>e  laid  over  him ;  but  that  a  toosb  be 
nevertheless  erected  here.  To  the  chnrch  of  Massingham  Panra,  he 
gives  a  vestment  and  tnnicle,  alter  the  rate  of  sir  Robert  RatclylPs 
cope,  with  orate.  Sec  of  white  damask,  price  eight  marks,  to  be  noade 
after  the  rate  of  the  green  vestments  at  Hunstanton,  with  the  Strange's 
arms ;  but  that  his  three  escutcheons  have  his  father's  arms  on  the  one 
side,  his  father-inJaw's  on  the  other,  and  his  and  his  wife's  at  the  tail. 
To  Barbara,  his  daughter,  all  his  books  of  law,  except  the  boarded 
books,  to  be  siven  to  her  son,  (if  she  have  the  fortune  to  have  one),  his 
boarded  books  to  the  library  of  Lincoln's-inn,  every  one  to  have  a 
Scripture  of  his  frift,  being  a  fellow,  twice  reader,  and  twice  trea- 
surer of  that  society  ;  and  to  the  chapter  of  that  bouse,  a  vestment 
and  an  altar  cloth,  price  ten  marks ;  and  to  his  wife  the  manors  of 
Massinffham,  Cougham,  &c.  Sec.** — This  John  is  said  to  have  been  one 
of  the  king's  judges. 

Between  the  arch  at  the  upper  end  of  the  nave  and  the  south 
aisle,  was  an  altar-monument  of  grey  marble,  raised  above  a 
yard  from  the  ground,  on  which  have  been  the  portraitures 
of  a  man  and  woman,  and  that  of  our  Saviour  on  the  cross, 
with  the  shields  of  arms,  and  a  rim  of  brass  running  round 
it. — Now  all  gone,  and  the  monument  levelled  with  the  ground. 
It  was,  probably,  in  memory  of  John  L*£strange  and  Mar- 
garet his  wife.  Against  a  pillar,  in  a  compartment  of  marble, 
with  the  arms  of  Mordaunt,  impaling  Talmash,  arg.,  a  frett 
sable,  is  this  inscription : — 

*<  Sir  Charles  Mordaunt,  knt.  and  bart.,  died  at  London,  July  lOth, 
1648,  aged  thirty-three.  He  was  married  to  Catherine,  dau^ter  of 
sir  Lionel  Tallemache,  of  Helmingham,  in  Suffolk,  knt.  and  bart.,  by 
whom  he  had  sir  Charles,  his  eldest  son,  Catherine  Tallemache,  (dying 
before  her  father),  John  Henry,  (departed  also),  Elisabeth  and  Amy. 
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Here  remains,  in  civill  trust, 
His  beloTed,  be  way  led  dust ; 
Wtiose  ffoodness  is  secure  from  fear 
Of  finding  any  sepulchre." 

Besides  these  there  are  inscriptions  to  the  memory  of  Bacon, 
Bastard,  &c. 

The  Rev.  C.  D.  Brereton,  A.  M.,  rector  of  Little  Mas- 
singham,  is  the  author  of  ''A  Practical  Enquiry  into  the 
Number,  means  of  Employment,  and  Wages  of  Agricultural 
Labourers  ;*'  also  **  An  Enquiry  into  the  Workhouse  System, 
and  the  Laws  of  Maintenance  in  Agricultural  Districts,"  1825. 

Mr.  William  Bewley,  <  The  philosopher  of  Massingham,' 
was  not  a  native  of  this  county,  but  came  hither  it  is  thought 
from  the  north  of  England,  about  1749,  and  settled  at  Great 
Massingham  as  a  surgeon  and  apothecary,  where  he  continued 
for  the  remainder  of  his  days,  greatly  respected,  both  as  a 
professional  man  and  a  philosopher.  He  very  materially  as- 
sisted Dr.  Priestly  in  his  experimental  pursuits,  and  was  the 
first  who  discovered  and  suggested  to  him  the  acidity  of  me- 
phitic,  or  fixed  air.  But  Priestly  was  an  admirer  of  Hartley, 
and  a  decided  materialist,  and  Bewley  a  disciple  of  Berkeley, 
and  a  firm  believer  of  the  ideal  system ;  yet  they  entertained 
the  purest  friendship  for  each  other,  a  friendship  which  origi- 
nated from  a  critique  written  by  Bewley  in  the  Monthly 
Review,  on  Priestly's.*  History  of  Electricity.'  When  Bewley 
found  himself  dangerously  ill,  and  his  dissolution  fast  ap- 
proaching, he  made  a  point  of  paying  Priestly  a  visit  before 
he  died.  He  accordingly  made  a  journey  from  Massingham 
to  Birmingham  for  that  purpose,  accompanied  by  Mrs.  Bew- 
ley ;  and  after  spending  about  a  week  there,  he  went  to  pay 
another  last  or  parting  visit  to  his  friend  Dr.  Bumey,  and 
there,  at  his  house  in  St.  MartinVstreet,  London,  he  died 
September  5th,  1783.  He  was  for  many  years  one  of  the 
wnters  of  the  Monthly  Review;  in  which  the  review  of 
'  Whitehurst's  Enquiry  in  the  Original  State  and  Formation 
of  the  Earth,*  and  of  sir  John  Hawkins*  '  History  of  Music,' 
are  understood  to  have  been  drawn  up  by  Mr.  Bewley,  and 
the  last  article  is  said  to  have  been  much  admired  by  Dr. 
Johnson.  According' to  Richards,  (yidt  his  Hist,  of  Lynn, 
vol.  I.  p«  180),  he  was  a  most  amiable  as  well  as  an  ac- 
complished scholar.  His  death  occurred  upon  his  birth  and 
wedding  days.  See  also  the  Memoirs  of  Dr,  Priestly,  vol. 
1. ;  also  the  Land.  Mag.  for  November,  1783. 
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MIDDLETON.    Thirty-eight  miles.    The  Virgin  Mary. 
P.  065. — Lies  about  three'miles  east  of  Lynn,  on  the  turnpike 
-road  to  Swaffham.   Middleton  castle,  otherwise  Titherington 
hall,  was  long  the  chief  seat  of  the  lords  Scales,  who  were 
descended  from  Hardewin,  or  Harlewin  de  Scalariis,  lord  of 
Whaddon  in  Cambridgeshire,  probably  one  of  the  Conqueror*8 
favourite  captains.    The  first  footing  which  they  had  at  Mid- 
dleton, is  supposed  to  have  been  in  the  reign  of  Henry  IL  by 
the  marriage  of  Roger  de  Scales,  with  Muriel,  daughter  and 
co-heiress  of  Jeffery  de  Lisewis.     The  family  afterwards  re- 
sided here,  and  had  great  possessions  in  these  parts,  which 
continued  in  a  lineal  descent,  almost  from  father  to  s0n,  from 
the  reign  of  Henry  H.  to  the  death  of  Edward  IV.,  a  space 
of  more  than  three  hundred  years.*    At  what  time  the  castle 
was  built,  is  not  known ;  but  it  was  probably  in  the  time  of 
the  said  Roger,  or  at  an  early  part 'of  the  residence  of  that 
family  in  this  neigh|^urhood.     From  the  Scales*  it  passed 
into  that  of  the  Wodeviles,  by  the  marriage  of  the  memorable 
Anthony  Wodevile,  earl  Rivers,  (whose  works  were  printed 
by  Caxton),  and  Elizabeth  the  heiress  of  Thomas  lord  Scales. 
After  the  fall  of  the  Wodeviles,  it  is  said  to  have  been  granted 
by  Richard  HL  to  the  duke  of  Norfolk.    At  the  accession 
of  Henry  VIL,  being  forfeited  with  the  duke's  other  pos- 
sessions, it  went  to  the  heiress  of  the  Scales,  in  the  person 
of  the  countess  of  Oxford.   Afterwards  it  passed  by  marriage 
to  the  lord  Latimer,  and  from  thence  from  time  to  time  into 
other  hands,  such  as  to  the  Leheups',  sir  Edward  Williams*, 
sir  Roger  Mosteyn*s,  &c.,  and  lastly  to  Thomas  Wythe,  esq. 
who  is  the  proprietor  of  nearly  the  whole  of  the  pari^  of 
Middleton.     Of  this  ancient  castle  nothing  now  remains  but 
the  gate-house  or  tower ;  which  is  almost  entire,  and  seems 
to  have  been  the  entrance  into  a  court  or  quadrangle,  which 
was  moated   in.      This  tower,  of  excellent  workmanship, 
is  built  of  brick,  about  seventeen  yards  long,  nine  broad, 
and  eighteen   high,   and   flanked  with  octangular  turrets, 
which  are  embattled,  and  rise  several  feet  above  the  central 
tower.     On  a  garter,  in  a  Bay  window  of  the  story  over 
the  archway,  are  emblazoned  gules,  six  escallop  shells, 
argent,  the  arms  of  Scales.     The  inside  of  the  arch  is  much 

*  Robert  lord  Scales,  in  the  seventh  of  Edward  III.  bad  the  king's  writ  to  provide 
ten  men  at  arms,  and  ten  archers,  to  be  sent  to  Britanny,  for  the  honour  of  hta  kinf 
and  conntrv  ;  and  if  he  would  go  Mmset/  with  them,  the  kinK,  wrnUl  be  mttghiify 
pleased,  'Jliomas  lord  Scales,  for  bis  senriccs  to  king  Edward  V.  was  to  be  ftid  • 
quarter's  wages  dow$t. 
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decayed;  the  area  or  court  within,  is  about  eighty -four 
paces  long,  and  forty-six  broad.  The  situation  is  low  and' 
swampy,  and  what  would  not  now  be  deemed  very  eligible 
for  the  habitation  or  residence  of  a  noble  or  genteel  family.^ 
In  the  neighbourhood  of  this  castle,  is  a  high  mount, 
overgrown  with  bushes,  which  seems  to  be  the  remains  of 
aome  place  of  strength.  The  church  has  a  square  tower, 
with  one  bell ;  and  is  a  regular  pile,  consisting  of  a  nave, 
and  north  and  south  aisles,  with  a  chancel;  the  nave  and 
south  aisle  are  covered  with  lead.  The  windows  of  the  north 
aisle  contain  the  arms  of  Scales,  in  painted  glass,  who  proba- 
bly was  die  builder  of  thb  church ;  and  here  are  inscriptions 
to  the  memory  of  James  Everard,  esq.,  A.  M.,  &c.  &c. 

Blackburgh  Priory  was  endowed  with  considerable  re- 
venues, by  the  lord  Scales',  and  other  families.  There  is 
nothing  now  remaining  of  it,  except  a  part  used  as  a  dove- 
bouse.t  Here  are  the  manors  of  Scales  Hall,  Bury  Abbey, 
Castle  Hall,  and  Terrington. — Inclosure  act,  1814.  Draining 
act,  1816.   At  Middleton  is  the  seat  of  Edwsurd  Everard,  esq. 

Henry  Fish,  or  Fysh,  M.  A.,  vicar  of  Middleton,  was 
the  author  of  a  ''Sermon  on  Proverbs,*'  1737. 

MINTLING.  Thirty-eight  miles.  No  church.  P.  30. 
Written  in  Domesday-book,  Meltinga. — Bishop  Beaufoy  had 
a  gprant  of  this  town,  besides  sixty  others,  from  the  Conqueror. 
The  church  was  dedicated  to  St.  Michael. — Here  is  Oayton 
Well  Hall  manor. 

NEWTON  (west).  Thirty-eight  miles.  St.  Peter  and 
St.  Paul.  P.  211.  Written  Nivetuna  in  the  grand  survey. 
Here  are  the  manors  of  Buckingham  and  Beaufoy,  or  Rivett's 
manor. — Inclosure  act,  1805. 

PENTNEY.  Thirty-three  miles.  St.  Mary  Magdalen. 
P.  418. — A  village  almost  surrounded  with  water.     It  was 

*  "It  tludt  now  In  a  valley,  to  low  that  the  groond  about  it  b  little  better  than  a 
■loor.  By  which  we  aee  the  alteration  of  plac«i  that  time  -hath  made ;  for  withont 
doobt  anelentiv  the  valley  was  good  land,  and  watered  only  with  a  little  rivniet  that 
mna  in  the  middle  of  it,  and  not  m  tilted  np  as  it  ia  now,  and  for  nnwholaaomeneM 
become  almoit  anlnlMMuble.''~^r(9rlA'«  IJ/f  of  I^ord  GmiMfordt  vol.  i.  p.  181. 

f  Roger  de  Bcmlm  and  Aland  hit  wife,  in  the  rdgn  of  Henry  11.,  bnilt  and  dedicated 
this  priory  to  the  Virgin  Mary  and  St.  Catherine;  In  which  there  were  religloM  of 
both  aexca.  Bnt  Robert,  aon  of  the  aaid  Roger  de  Scalet,  wtlled  this  hoose  apon  the 
Mna  of  the  order  St.  Dentdict,  who  were  tor  in  nnmber,  and  cootinncd  till  the  gcMrnl 
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bdd  by  Hagen  in  the  Confessor^s  time ;  but  was  aflermurds 
bestowed  on  the  first  Roger  Bigod.  Robert  Vallibus  held 
this  place  of  Bigod,  and  founded  here  the  priory  for  the  soul 
of  Agnes  his  wife,  and  their  children,  and  dedicated  it  to 
the  honour  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  the  blessed  Virgin  Mary, 
and  St.  Mary  Magdalen.  It  was  situate  in  the  isle  of  Eya, 
for  canons  regular,  of  the  order  of  St.  Augustine ;  and  was 
endowed  with  the  manor  of  Pentney.  At  the  time  of  the 
suppression,  here  was  a  prior  with  thirteen  canons.  Robert 
Jodde  was  prior  in  1526 :  he  was  the  last  prior,  and  with 
Richaid  Lynne,  and  twelve  other  canons,  subscribed  to  the 
king's  supremacy,  September' 9th,  1634;  and  had  pulsions 
for  life.  Henry  VHl.  granted  this  to  Thomas  Mildmay,  esq. 
auditor  of  the  Exchequer.  After  passing  through  various 
hands,  it  came  to  ■  Lord,  esq.,  of  Eppiug,    Essex. 

The  site  of  this  priory  is  about  a  mile  westward  of  the  church. 
The  gatehouse,  which  is  a  building  in  the  pointed  style,  is 
still  standing,  and  covered  with  lead. — See  CotwunCt  An- 
tipuities  of  Norfolk.  The  seal  of  this  priory,  was  the  figure 
of  St.  Mary  Magdalen,  with  the  the  legend— 

"SIOILLVM    SOB    MARIE    MAGDALENE    DB    PENTNEU." 

See  an  impression  of  this  seal  in  the  Norfolk  and  Norwieh 
Museum.  The  church  of  Pentney  was  appropriated  to  the 
prior,  and  valued  at  6$.  per  annum,  beside  the  pensions. 
Here  is  Pentney  manor.* — Inclosure  act,  107.  Draining  act, 
1815. 

ROYDON  (or  Revdan).  Thirty  miles.  All  Saints.  P.  205. 
Was  in  king  Edwaras  time  a  beruite,  or  berwick,  belonging 
to  the  capital  lordship  of  Snettisham.  In  the  reign  of  king 
Edward  III.  it  was  in  the  Wodehouse  family. f  Blomefield 
once  saw  a  brass  coin  of  queen  Isabel,  mother  of  king  Ed- 

•  IitUer  missive.  Temp.  Edteard  III.  From  i/tt  Prior  mmd  OmwetU  0f  Pe»i- 
^  nejftf  On  Norfolke),  to  the  King.  Dated  in  their  Charter  at  PemtMejfe,  frtdie 
tdus  Marcij,  A.  D,,  1334.~1  hey  arc  extremely  sorry  that  it  it  not  ia  the  power  to 
Mtiafy  the  tabtldy  demanded  by  the  king**  letters,  (on  accoant  of  the  marriaca  of  Us 
sister  Eleanor),  bat  send  him  4o«.,  entreating  that  His  Majesty  wonld  not  be  tM^o^ 
at  their  offering  so  small  a  sam« — Abstract  of  Letters  MlasiTe,  written  la  Latin,  io 
F9rsjfth*s  Antlq.  Port/olio,  p.  I7S. 

t  From  the  MS.  of  William  de  Worcester  we  are  Informed  that  this  John  Wodc- 
iioase  bollt  here  a  moat  royal  and  beaotifol  manor  honse,  called  the  Rey,  on  the  rivc 
hereby  ;  which  cost  him  above  two  thooMnd  marks  sterling,  with  stately  oAoea,  4(C^ 
about  a  mile  from  Kiting,  In  which  he  died,  1480,  and  that  this  noble  edittcc  was  en- 
tirely destroyed  ami  palled  down  to  the  groand,  by  the  advice  and  asalstaace  of 
Thomas  lord  Scales,  aboat  September  91st,  14M,  by  the  consent  of  the  bcir  of  (he 
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ward  III.  when  she  resided  here  and  held  this  lordship  in 
capite.  It  was  something  larger  than  our  present  shilling ; 
on  it  were  these  arms :  quarterly  an  antique  ship  on  the  sea, 
Che  old  arms  of  this  borotigfa,  though  the  modem  arras,  as 
represented,  is  a  castle  triple  towered,  the  legend  obscure ; 
revene,  in  a  locenge  the  arms  of  Isabel,  as  a  widow,  four 
Heur-de-lis  of  France ;  at  that  time  the  kings  of  France  bore 
semi  de  lys;  the  legend  is  obscure,  but  R«  A.  for  Regina  is 
plainly  to  be  seen. 

Elisha  Smith,  A.  M.,  rector  in  1707,  mott  in  1740, 
''Sermons,''  in  two  Tolumes;  and  a  treatise,  ''The  Cure 
of  Deism.*' 

RUNGTON,  (or  Rwmeian)  norts«  Thirty-aeven  miles. 
All  Saints.  P.  914.  This  town  was  held  by  Tarchetel  in 
the  Confessor's  time,  and  afterwards  by  the  Hurmenises  or 
the  Wirmegays,  from  whom  it  came  to  the  fieuBily  of  Bardolf, 
«ntil  the  death  of  Thovms,  lord  Bardolf,  who  was  attainted 
and  beheaded  for  his  rebellion  against  Henry  IV.,  when  that 
king  granted  it  to  his  brother,  Thomas  bcamfort,  duke  of 
Exeter.  In  1701,  the  old  church  was  destroyed  by  the  fall 
of  the  tower,  but  rebuilt  about  1710.  Here  ^are  inscriptioAs 
to  tlie  memoiy  of  RoUe,  Atwell,  Hopes,  the  Cremers,  &c. 

Thomas  Hopes,  rector  of  thb  charch,  by  hb  will,  dated 
1616,  gave  to  his  brother  Richard  Hopes,  and  Cuthbert 
Norris,  D.  D.,  his«ocle,  an  acre  of  land  near  the  church- 
yard, having  divers  buildiogs  oa  it,  also  a  porttoo  of  tithes 
called  Notley  tithes,  with  the  advowson  of  the  church  of 
North  Runcton,  to  the  intent  that  thev  should  convey  them 
to  Trinity  c^lege,  Cambridge,  of  which  he  had  formerly 
been  a  member.  The  colft^;e  to  present  the  brother  or  kin- 
dred of  Hopes,  the  rector  to  have  the  acre  with  the  buildiags 
on  it  for  a  parsonage-house,  keeping  it  in  repair ;  and  the 
Notley  tithes  paying  a  fee-^mn  rent  of  40s.  per  annum,  and 
11/.  12f.  per  annum,  viz.  31.  Qt.  8ci.  to  the  vice-master  of 

AwMl«r,ttulUBptftie«lar«riiwL  Ttet«M0BtiritBed)»--4lMt1VMMi  Dmel,  wq. 
or  Laacashlrt,  late  ibwlff  of  KorlMk,  by  tb«  MriMuRe  and  fower  of  John  Mowbray, 
d«ke  or  Korlblk.oa  acooont  oT  hto  manrTtei  m  Uiwwoiiwn  or  Ibc  Mid  doke,  prettmdku 
a  right  and  title  to  the  uM  lonliU^  Mwly  ajaartlogtbal  WodohooM,  tbc  heir  to  bis 
IMwr  lb«  romder,  had  tJbnm  H  to  Mb.  On  tbit  preteaco  be  wvoral  timet  entered 
the  tame  by  Ibree,  aad  a  great  army  of  4be  dake's.  And  tbit  the  lord  Scales  did  oat 
or  a  good  Intention,  tbongh  maeh  to  tbe  Ium  and  damage  oT  tbe  Wodohonee't  belr. 
On  tbe  death  or  lord  Scalct  and  earriUvera,  It  probably  retarned  to  the  Wodehomet, 
Roger  Wodehoate,  etq.,  being  lord  In  tbe  reign  of  Henry  Vlll. 
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Trioity  college,  towards  the  maintenance  of  a  poor  scholar, 
to  enjoy  it  five  years  after  his  admissiony  to  be  chosen  by  the 
vice-master  and  mayor  of  Lynn,  out  of  Lynn  free  school ; 
3/.  8f.  8d.  to  the  diurchwardens  and  overseers  of  North 
Roncton  ;  31.  8f  •  8d.  to  the  churchwardens  and  overseers  of 
Gey  ton ;  6$,  to  Middleton  poor;  lOt.  to  East  Windi ;  St.  4i. 
to  East  Walton  ;  3t.  4d.  to  Dudlington ;  and  3t.  4d.  to  Col- 
veston  poor :  to  be  given  to  them  who  come  to  church,  and 
in  groats ;  and  if  the  officers  do  not  distribute  it,  the  paridi 
to  lose  their  share  for  next  year,  and  then  to  be  paid  to  the 
diamberlain  of  Lynn,  for  the  prisoners  there. 

Setchf  Magna  and  Hardwick.  P.  94.  Two  hamleU  be- 
longing to  North  RunoCon.  Setchy  Magna,  commonly  called 
Setch,  is  on  the  gpreat  road  from  London  to  Lynn  on  a  navi- 
gable river,  which,  higher  up  from  this  place,  takes  the  name 
of  the  Nar,  but  in  an  old  record,  Blomefield  found  the  river 
here  called  the  Eye,  from  which,  he  sa^s,  it  is  probable  that 
Setchy  took  its  name,  as  set  on  that  nver  over  which  there 
is  here  a  bridge.  It  was  part  of  the  lord  Bardolf  *s  manor 
of  Runcton,  and  that  lord  had  a  charter  of  free  warren  at 
Magna  Setchy,  A®  3drd  of  Henry  IIL,  with  a  weekly  mar- 
ket on  Monday,  and  two  fairs  in  the  year;  and  in  the  reign 
of  James  L,  there  was  a  grant  for  a  market"*  every  Tuesday 
fortnight,  for  the  sale  of  fat  cattle,  to  which,  persons  from 
all  parts  of  the  county,  and  from  Lincolnshire,  attended. 
The  hamlets  of  Setchy  and  Hardwick,  had  their  chapels 
standing  in  1528. 

SANDRiNGHAM.  Forty  miles.  St.  Mary  Magdalen. 
P.  72.  Written  Sant  Dersingham  in  Domesday-book.— 
Adjoins  Dersingham  to  the  north,  and  West  Newton  to  the 
south  ;  and  lies  about  eight  miles  north  of  Lynn.  In  the 
twentieth  Edward  IIL  Roger  de  Sandringham  held  it;  it 
came  not  long  after  into  the  family  of  the  Cobbes,t  the  lord- 

*  It  wems  rather  donbiAil  If  theic  markets  were  orlgiiially  kept  every  other  T«c»day 
tkrotukout  the  wear;  iit  ieut  it  b  Mid  not  to  hiiTe  beeo  the  case  for  roaay  years  part, 
hat  only  for  some  of  the  latter  montlis  of  tlie  year.  These  markeU  begin  at  the  dava 
of  day,  and  are  generally  over  pretty  early  In  the  mominc. 

t  William  Cohbe,  grandson  of  William  and  Mary  his  Wife,  daoghter  of  sir  Henrv 
Bedingfleld,  of  Oxborongh,  hart.,  and  wlio  was  only  ten  yean  old  at  the  death  of  his 
father  Jeffcry  Cohbe,  lOtS,  was  a  great  loyalist,  and  a  colonel  in  the  army  ;  he  dislia- 
giilshed  himself  mnch  in  the  cItII  wars,  and  saffered  considerably  for  his  attachment  to 
the  king's  canse ;  but  we  find  him  after  the  restoratloo  of  Charles  II.  selling  his  caistr. 
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chief-justice  Atkins,  the  Hosts,  &c.  The  church  stands 
upon  an  eminence,  and  here  are  inscriptions  to  the  Cobbes 
and  the  Hosts,  ^c.  On  Sandringham  heath  is  dug  up  great 
quantities  of  car  or  iron  stone,  a  great  quarry  of  which  may 
beseen  atSnettisham,  in  a  close,  which  is  far  superior  to  that 
found  on  Sandringham  heath  ;  the  stones  dug  out  are  larger 
and  more  durable.  Sir  Robert  Walpole  built  the  stables  at 
Houghton  of  this  car  stone.  It  is  soft  and  crumbling  at 
first,  and  has  the  appearance  of  brown  sugar,  which  name 
it  often  bears.  It  hardens  by  exposure  to  the  air,  and  g^ws 
durable  from  age.  Sandringham  hall  is  the  residence  of 
Henry  Hoste  Henley,  esq. 

WALTON,  (BAST).  Thirty-three  miles.  St.  Mary. 
P.  174. — ^This  town  borders  upon  Westacre.  The  church, 
together  with  the  chapel  of  St.  Andrew,  was  a  rectory  for- 
merly ;  It  was  afterwards  appropriated  to  Westacre  priory. 
In  the  chapel  are  inscriptions  to  the  memory  of  the  Richard- 
sons,  also  to  Robert  Purland,  &c.  The  family  seat  of  lord 
Richardson,  was  at  Westacre.  Here  are  the  manors  of  West 
Dereham  Abbey,  Langley  Abbey,  Prior  of  Pentney's,  Rich- 
mond Fee,  Westacre  Priory,  and  Howard  and  Strange's. 

The  Rev.  Gborob  William  Lemon,  (of  whom  see  some 
account  at  p.  399,)  was  vicar  of  this  place.  He  died  June 
4th,  1797,  in  his  seventieth  year.  He  was  of  Queen*s  col- 
lef(e,  Camb.,  B.  A.  1747,  and  upwards  of  forty  years  rector 
of  Oeytonthorpe,  and  ten  years  head  master  of  Norwich  free- 
school.  His  **  English  Etymology,  or  a  Derivative  Dictionary 
of  the  English  Language,  in  two  Alphabets,  tracing  the 
Etymology  of  those  English  Words  that  are  derived  1.  from 
the  Greek  and  Latin,  2.  from  the  Saxon  and  other  Northern 
Tongues,*'  17B3,  4to.,  was  published  by  subscription  of  one 
guinea.  This  industrious  etymologist  not  only  investigated 
the  radical  meaning  of  many  obscure  and  almost  unintelli- 
gible words,  but  exploded  many  vulgar  errors,  and  illustrated 
many  passages  in  our  ancient  writers.  He  added  a  chrono- 
logiod  table  of  the  most  remarkable  events  in  ancient  and 
modem  history,  many  of  them  calculated  to  throw  ligh^  on 
the  most  interesting  articles  in  his  dictionary.  If  he  did 
not  trace  every  word  to  its  original  source,  he  collected  an 
infinitevariety  of  curious  observations;  and  produced  a  work 
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ecti^|>taMe  to  those  wlio  hatt;  ti  taste  for  etymologkttl  dis- 
qiiMitioM,  aMd  a  desire  to  ilnd^rstand  theik'  native  language. 
— CMNctll  Rrt&tw,  17B4.  "See  also  at  page  1061  of  this 
work. 

W&STACRE.  Thifty  miles.  All  Saints.  P.  902.— 
Heie  was  a  celebrate  Priory  founded  by  Ralph  de  Tonj, 
about  1800,  and  dedicated  to  St.  Mary  and  All  Saints,  anid 
by  tbil  consent  of  his  wife  and  sons  Roger  and  Ralph »  they 
granted  for  th«ir  own  souls,  and  their  ancestors,  the  manor 
of  Westacre,  with  the  parish  church,  to  Oliver  the  priest,  or 
rector  of  it,  and  Walter  his  son.  On  tbb  grant,  Oliver  and 
Walter,  the  sons  of  the  priest,  entered  into  the  order  of  Cla- 
lilacs  of  this  priory,  with  all  their  effects.  Not  onlv  priests 
it  iwems,  but  even  bishops  were  in  this  age  marrwd,  and 
no  retrain t  laid  upon  them ;  the  Popes  Boniface  I.  and 
FVidix  III.,  W6re  sons  of  priests.  King  Edwiird  IV.,  in  hb 
nineteenth  year,  July  7tn,  granted  this  convent  an  annnal 
fair ;  being  whiit  was  then  called  the  feast  or  translatioii 
of  St.  Thomas  the  martyr.  William  Wingfield  was  the  last 
prior,  and  he,  wHh  fifteen  monks  of  this  priory,  subscribed 
to  the  king*s  Mpremacy,  August  31st,  1534.  On  ^e  14th 
Januarj^,  in  the  twenty-ninth  of  Henry  Vfll.,  he  surrendered 
this  pnory  to  the  king,  with  eight  of  his  monks ;  who  in 
return  w^  pensioned  for  life.  The  prior's  pension  was  402, 
•per  annum,  a  considerable  sum  in  those  days.  Wingfield 
the  prior,  and  several  of  the  monks,  are  said  to  have  ac- 
-knowledged  to  the  king's  visitors,  that  they  had  been  guilty 
vf  the  most  flagrant  acts  of  incontinency.  The  ibrmer, 
however,  became  a  married  priest,  and  was  rector  of  Bum- 
iiam  Thorpe  in  this  county,  in  the  reign  of  Edvrard  VI.  Tlie 
convent  boasted  that  they  had  a  piece  of  St.  Andrew's 
finger,  set  in  silver,  whidi  they  had  pavnied  for  40/. ;  but 
the  visitors  did  not  think  fit  to  redeem  it  at  that  price.  Ac- 
•cording  to  Dugdale,  their  annual  revenues  amounted,  at  the 
time  of  the  dissolution,  to  1K6(M.  13«.  Id. ;  but  Speed  makes 
them  ftroount  to  3082.  ^.  Ud.  Hie  seal  was  large,  oval,  and 
of  black  wax.  Under  an  arch  is  represent^  die  Vbrgin 
Mary  with  the  child  Jesus  in  her  left  hand,  seated  and  tread- 
ing on  the  dhigon ;  on  eadi  side  of  the  ardi  stands  a  monk 
or  religious,  with  his  hands  in  a  praying  attitude.     Over 
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this,  on  the  summit,  in  an  arch,  is  represented,  in  a  profane 
.manner,  the  Trinity,  as  it  is  to  be  seen  in  the  Romish  bre- 
viaries ;  viz.  God  the  Father,  iu  the  form  of  an  old  man, 
seated  ;  his  arms  extended  supporting  the  cross,  on  which  is 
Jesus  Christ,  and  a  Dove  is  hovering  about  the  ear  of  God. 

LEGEND : 

"SIOILLVM  -  CAPrrVLI  .  BEATE  •  MARIE  -  ET  .  OMNIYM  . 
SANCTOaVM  .  D£  •  WEST  -  ACRE." 

On  the  reverse  is  a  small  head,  couped,  and  round  it 

-  MVNDVS  .  AOrr  -  MVNDVM  .  CONTERE  -  MVJ^DVS  •  ERIS." 

Above  this  head  is  a  star,  below  it  a  crescent.  Blomefield 
supposed  it  was  the  head  of  Thomas  k  Becket. — Vide  hb 
Norfolk,  VOL.  IV.  p.  752,  fol.  ed.  An  engraving  from  an 
imperfect  impression  of  this  seal,  is  given  in  plate  £•  of 
seals,  in  Vetusta  Monumenta,  vol.  I.,  by  which  it  will  be 
perceived,  that  the  head  on  the  reverse  is  ornamented  with 
a  coronet.  The  priory  church  stood  a  little  to  the  eastward 
of  what  is  now  a  farm-house,  and  was  a  large  pile,  built  in 
a  cathedral  or  conventual  manner.  Part  of  the  tower  at  the 
west  end  of  the  south  aisle  is  now  remaining.*  The  cloister 
joined  to  this  south  aisle,  and  there  was  a  door  leading  into 
the  west  end  of  this  aisle,  and  another  out  of  it  into  the 
church,  bv  the  great  tower  that  stood  between  the  church 
and  the  choir.  On  the  east  side  of  the  cloister  was  a  way 
into  the  chapter-house  ;  the  north  and  south  walls  of  which, 
and  a  part  of  the  dormitory,  are  yet  standing,  as  well  as 
the  gatehouse  leading  out  of  the  town  into  the  outward  court 
or  site  of  the  priory.  The  centre  of  the  arch  of  this  eate 
bears  three  shields,  carved  on  stone,  with  quarterings  oi  the 
arms  of  Beauchamp,  earl  of  Warwick,  Robert  lord  Tony,  ^c. 
The  church  of  Westacre  is  built  mostly  of  flint  stones,  and 
embattled ;  the  tower  is  square,  with  one  bell.  On  the  tower 
and  battlements  are  the  arms  of  sir  Eld  ward  Barkham,  the 
first  baronet  of  that  name:  he  repaired  and  ornamented  it. 
On  the  pavement  of  the  chancel  is  a  marble  to  the  memory 
of  Sarah,  wife  of  Charles  Brown,  of  Massingham  Magna* 
Sir  Edward  Barkham  built  a  large  manor-house  or  hall, 
called  High-house,  in  thb  parish ;  which  afterwards  became 

*  See  pUle,  after  CoCinaB,  In  Uie  Norfolk  ExeurHoms,  of  UiU  roln, 
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ruinous.  Edward  Spelman,  esq.  erected  a  haadsome  pUe, 
near  the  site  of  the  old  hall :  he  also  put  up  several  seats 
of  oak  ID  the  church,  with  a  pulpit  and  readiog-desk,  aod 
enclosed  the  communion-table.  His  descendant,  sir  Ed- 
ward, gave,  in  1672,  a  silver  cup,  gilt,  weighing  ten  os., 
with  his  arms  and  a  cover  of  five  oz. ;  a  silver  patine,  gilt, 
of  about  nineteen  oz. ;  with  a  silver  flagon,  gilt,  of  about 
sixty-one  oz.  Blomefield  gives  a  view  and  report,  with  an 
account  of  the  sale  and  prices  of  the  priory  s  effects  at  the 
dissolution.  Westacre,  in  the  time  of  the  Confessor,  had 
five  salt  works.  Master  William  de  Westacre,  chancellor 
to  the  bishop  of  Norwich,  gave  by  will,  in  1418,  to  St. 
Jobn^s  altar,  in  this  priory  church,  his  missal,  his  best  cup, 
and  gilt  osculatory,  with  a  silver  cruet,  &c.,  for  his  chaplain 
to  celebrate  there  for  him ;  and  to  the  high  altar,  his  two 
best  silver  dishes;  to  the  repair  of  St.  Nicholas*  chapel 
there,  20$, ;  and  to  the  repair  of  St.  Thomas  k  Beckei's 
chapel,  in  Westacre  field,  20f. 

nestacre  High-House,  the  seat  of  Anthony  Hamond,  esq. 
is  six  miles  and  a  half  north  from  the  market  town  of  Swaff- 
ham,  and  twelve  miles  east  from  Lynn.  Two  miles  sooth 
4>f  the  house,  in  the  valley,  lies  the  village  of  West  Acre, 
through  which  the  river  Nar  winds  its  course,  and  was  for- 
merly navigable  to  this  place ;  hence  it  runs  to  Narborough, 
where  it  now  becomes  navigable,  and  thence  passing  Pentney 
and  Setchy  bridge,  falls  into  the  Ouse  at  Lynn.  It  derives 
its  name  of  fiigh-house  from  its  being  situated  on  some 
of  the  highest  ground  in  this  county.  The  country  round 
High -bouse,  is  open  on  every  side,  affording  the  greatest 
advantage  to  the  enjoyment  of  field  sports,  particularly 
those  of  coursing  and  partridge  shooting,  and  the  ancient 
amusement  of  hawking^  which  is  still  kept  up  here.  The 
mansion  is  a  handsome  uniform  building,  on  the  Italian 
plan.  The  park  and  grounds,  in  the  immediate  vicinity, 
are  adorned  with  shrubberies  and  plantations,  well  imagined, 
and  the  venison  from  the  park  is  much  esteemed. 

John  Winter,  minister,  of  Westacre,  was  the  author  of 
a  "Ck>ronation  Sermon,*'  1662,  and  three  other  sermons. 

'*  As  some  workmen  were  digging  in  th^  gardens  of  Mr. 
Clements,  of  Westacre,  on  Friday  the  thinl  instant,  they 
discovered  a  stone  coffin,  containing  a  human  skeleton  of 
unusual  magnitude,  measuring  six  feet  four  inches  in  length. 
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No  Other  relicks  have  been  yet  discovered  which  might  tend 
to  its  elucidation.  It  is  conjectured,  however,  to  be  the  re- 
mains of  a  monk  of  the  Cluniac  order,  being  taken  up  near 
the  ruinated  castle  dedicated  to  Thomas  k  Becket."— ^Gr6fi^,'< 
Magazine,  November,  1797. 

Custhorpef  a  village  attached  to  the  above ;  at  the  survey 
called  Culestorpa  and  Sculatorpa,  and  here  was  built  a  large 
chapel,  now  in  ruins,  called  Becket's  chapel,  where  on  July 
7th  was  an  annual  fair.  At  the  north-east  part  of  this  chapel 
was  a  house  or  cell,  where  a  custos  or  monk,  or  two,  dwelt 
and  performed  service.  By  this,  not  only  pilgrims  used  to 
pass  to  the  Lady  of  Walsin^ham,  but  many  also  came  on 
purpose  to  pay  their  devotion  here,  where  it  is  possible 
there  might  be  some  particular  relick  of  archbishop  Becket. 
In  1506,  mention  is  made  of  a  pilgrimage  to  St.  Thomas's 
chapel,  at  Westacre.  It  was  built  chiefly  of  flint,  sixtv  feet 
by  thirty,  and  was  enclosed  as  a  cemetry,  with  a  wull  of  flint. 

WINCH  (EAST).  Thirty-eight  miles.  All  Saints.  P.  37e. 
Written  in  Domesday-book  Winic*  It  lies  on  the  road 
about  a  mile  from  West  Bilney.  In  the  east  window  of  the 
chancel  of  this  church,  are  the  arms  of  Vere  earl  of  Ox- 
ford, of  Howard,  Vere,  and  Howard,  impaled.  On  the 
north  side  of  this  chancel  is  the  old  chapel  and  burial-place 
of  the  Howards,  dedicated  to  St.  Mary. — See  a  curious  en- 
graving of  an  arched  monument,  with  other  effigies  of  the 
Howanis,  &c.  in  Weever,  p.  561,  ed.  1767.  Also  in  this 
church  are  arms  and  inscriptions  to  the  memoi^  of  Smith, 
Day,  and  the  Barnes ;  one  of  the  latter  is  highly  eulogized 
for  his  loyalty  to  Charles  the  II.  Here  is  the  manor  of  Gran- 
court,  which  sir  William  Howard  the  famous  judge,  founder 
of  the  noble  fetmily  of  the  Howards,  ancestor  of  the  dukes 
of  Norfolk,  &c.,  purchased  of  Thomas  de  Grancourt,  in 
the  twenty-sixth  of  Edward  I.  It  appears  sir  William  re- 
sided here  in  the  thirty-fourth  of  the  aforesaid  king,  from 
the  accounts  of  the  chamberlain  of  Lynn  in  the  said  year, 
when  several  presents  were  sent  to  him  and  his  lady  from 
the  corporation,  for  his  good  services,  viz. — 

*  Frott  Win.  wUeh  In  Uie  MMleBt  BrlUah  tlgnlSwl  water,  and  fkrom  I«  or  Tsc.  a 
ceatral  name  here  for  any  ttream  or  rivolet.  The  inhabUanu  of  this  part  oC  the 
Heptarchy,  or  Eaat  Angles,  were  called  by  the  Bomana  Iceni  and  Wininc,  at  leated 
In  a  wcet  inendow.  At  the  tonr^  Um  principal  lordahlp  waa  in  tlM  crows,  Oodrk 
teraing  It  for  the  tODf. 
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Item, ''  In  ono  carcos,  bovis  misso  D*ne  Alice  Howmrd,  nsq.  Wyndi 
6  sol.  It.  in  vino  p.  doas  vices  miss  Dno  Willo  Howard  cnm  doobos 
carcos  vital,  et  nno  scuto  apri  xiii.  sol  viii.  d. — It.  in  duob  ;  salmon 
miss  O'no  Willo  Howard  vigil  pasche  xi  sol." 

Here  is  also  Pcntney  Priory  manor. — Act  for  improving  and 
draining  Fen  lands,  1815. 

WINCH  (west).  Thirty-eight  miles.  St. .  P.  315. 

Is  situate  about  two  miles  south  of  Lynn,  on  the  London 
turnpike-road. 

WOLFERTON.  Thirty-nine  miles.  St.  Peter.  P.  159. 
This  town  is  not  mentioned  in  Domesday,  being  a  hamlet 
to  the  town  of  Babingly.  It  is  a  harbour  for  small  vessels, 
:which  annually  bring  coals  here  in  the  summer.  An  exten- 
sive brick  wall,  to  keep  out  the  sea  from  the  marshes,  was 
built  by  major  Hoste,  of  Sandringham,  at  the  expense  of 
1800/.,  but  being  ill  constructed,  did  not  prevent  the  sea 
from  breaking  over  it,  and  frequently  overflowing  the  neigh- 
bouring lands,  notwithstanding  considerable  sums  have  been 
expended  to  repair  the  breaches  in  the  sea  banks.  On 
November  22nd,  1486,  the  bishop  granted  license  to  the 
inhabitants  to  collect  the  alms  of  good  people  in  the  city 
and  diocese  of  Norwich,  for  the  rebuilding  their  parish 
church,  lately  burnt  down  by  a  sudden  lire. 

WOOTON  (NORTH).  Forty  miles.  All  Saints.  P.  187. 
This  and  South  Wooton  made  at  the  survey  one  town,  and 
belonged  to  one  lord.  Robert  Chamber,  vicar,  by  his  will, 
in  1526,  orders  his  executors  to  buy  a  red  cope,  of  40s,  on 
the  back  to  have — Orate  p^ai-a  Rob.  Chamber  quo*  da^ 
picarij  hvjus  ecclie  et,  p  quibui  orare  tenetur.  Also  to  buy 
a  white  vestment  for  Lent  season,  to  every  priest  that  comes 
.to  his  dyryge,  the  day  of  his  burial,  6d. ;  to  every  clerk  with 
fiurplice,  2d, ;  and  to  every  child,  Id.  Catherine  Dixon, 
by  her  will,  dated  1483,  orders  her  executor  to  buy  a  jewel 
for  this  church,  and  to  sell  her  messuage  for  this  purpose. — 
Inclosure  act,  1813, 

WOOTON  (south).  Forty  miles.  St.  Mary.  P.  151. 
Anthony  Hamond,  esq.,  who  married  a  sister  of  sir  Ro- 
bert Walpole,  had  a  seat  here,  which  was  pulled  down  by 
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his  eldest  son,  on  bis  removing  to  Westacre.  In  the  church 

was  the  chapel  of  St.  Anne  and  St.  Mary.  Here  is  How- 
ards manor. 
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CLENCHWARTON.  Forty-two  miles.  St.  Margaret. 
P.  456.  At  the  survey  was  written  Elcleuuartuna,  a  watery 
situation  by  a  river. — This  was  originally  divided  into  two 
different  towns.  North  and  South  Clench warton.  It  is  one 
of  the  finest  parishes  over  the  river  west  of  Lynn  in  Marsh- 
land, a  peninsula  almost  surrounded  with  navigable  rivers 
and  an  arm  of  the  sea,  being  a  low  marshy  little  tract,  as 
the  name  implies,  everywhere  intersected  with  ditches  and 
drains  to  draw  off  the  waters,  which  have  over  them  no  less 
than  one  hundred  ami  eleven  bridges  and  upwards,  and 
containing  about  30,000  acres  of  land.  The  soil  is  exceed- 
ingly rich  and  fertile.  The  church  has  a  square  tower,  with 
four  bells,  and  has  inscriptions  to  the  memory  of  Trise» 
Forster,  and  Spensley,  &c. 

EMNETH.  Fifty  miles.  St.  Edmund.  P.  970.  So 
called  as  lying  in  the  meadows. — Is  a  hamlet  in  the  parish 
Elm,  in  Cambridgeshire  and  the  isle  of  Ely,  but  this  hamlet 
being  in  Freebridge  hundred,  and  in  the  county  of  Norfolk, 
it  is  necessary  to  mention  it  here.  Here  is  Hackbeach  hall. 
The  manor-house,  according  to  Blomeiield,  was  sold  to  sir 
Thomas  Peyton,  bart.,  antecedent  to  1628.  Sir  Andrew 
Osgard,  a  famous  general  in  the  wars  with  France,  and  who 
died  at  Buckingham  castle,  Norfolk,  1454,  bought  the  lord- 
ship of  Emneth,  of  Gilbert  Holloft,  baron  of  the  Exchequer, 
for  100/.  To  this  hamlet  belongs  a  large  chapel,  lai^er 
than  most  churches,  having  a  nave,  north  and  south  aisles, 
and  a  chancel;  dedicated  to  St.  Edmund  the  king  and 
martyr.     Elm  is  the  mother  church.    At  the  east  end  of  the 
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BOvtk  aisle  of  tUs  cWpel  of  Emnetli,  eaclosed  with  irm 
ratify  it  a  fime  moamnent  erected  altar-wite,  on  which  lie  the 
effigies  of  sir  Thomas  Hewar  and  his  lady,  at  faU  length  ; 
and  at  their  feet  that  of  their  child,  a  son  who  died  young. 
Over  this  monument  is  a  canopy  of  marhle,  ^c,  supported 
by  marble  pillars,  and  this  inscription : — 


''BfS.  Thoiiai  HtWAB,  eoMs  aunttis  vir  boait  et  hooestis 
ribat  pneditnt  de  patria  et  pnncipe  optime  neritas,  hoc  foxta  paren- 
tet  soot  hie  sepnitos  moounientiiDi  mortis  tmrn  non  immeraor  sibi 

fropoMiit.  Dozlt  In  oxorem  Emmam  WilU  Laaraoce,  de  viHa  Sti- 
Tonifl  io  agro  Haatindonicnti,  annlri  filiaiii  tpectatn  fidei  et  viUe 
lotegerriiiitt  fceminan  de  qaa  onicmn  nUom  Thonam  t^ieiis  aaaia  al»- 
latom  MMcitabit« 

FIza  fides  eaelo  dispertaq :  faraa  per  orbem 
Te  proUbent  Hewar,  te  morieiite  nerL" 

See  also  memoranda  of  Hewar  in  Bhmeiield,  In  this 
chapel  was  the  chantry  of  St.  Mary,  foandfed  by  sir  Adam 
de  Makebeach,  also  the  lights  and  images  of  St.  Edmund, 
St.  Mary,  and  our  lad^  of  Pity.  A  free  chuiel,  called 
Befking,  was  also  standing  in  1389,  in  a  hamlet  of  that 
name ;  and  which  afterwards  gave  the  same  appeUatioB  to 
the  ancient  family  of  the  Berkmgs.  Wisbeach  canal  runs 
by  the  side  of  Emneth.  Here  are  the  manors  of  Hackbeadi, 
Bellasis  ot  Ingaldesthorpe,  and  the  Bishop  of  £ly*s ;  that 
of  Lovell's»  in  Elm,  Sec.  eitended^  into  this  place. — Indo* 
sure  act,  1817.  See  an  eng^ying  of  Emneth  Lodge,  after 
a  drawing  by  Cotman,  in  "  The  Excursions  through  Norfolk*" 

ISUNOTON.  Forty-diree  miles.  St.  Mary.  See  Til- 
ney.  Written  in  Domesday-book,  Islingetuna,  Esingatuna, 
Isingetuna. — ^The  church  has  a  sauare  tower,  and  stands  at 
the  south  part  of  the  church,  and  has  two  belb.  Here  are 
gravestones  to  the  memcny  of  Hoope,  Say,  and  Edwards ; 
and  the  manors  of  Scales,  Ingaldestborpes,  Bbhm  of  Ely'^, 
Earl  Clare*8,  Lord  Bardolph's,  the  Abbot  of  Bury,  and 
Broughton  with  Richmond  fee.  Here  b  the  seat  of  Thomas 
Bagge,  esq. 

LYNN  Tnorth).  Forty-three  miles.  St.  Edmund.  P.  86. 
The  clHfrch  was  destroyed  very  many^  yean  back,  by  an 
irruption  of  the  sea. 
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LYNN  (WEST).  Forty-three  miles.  St  Peter.  P.  367. 
There  was  an  idle  tradition,  that  West  Lynn,  in  ancient 
days,  was  the  grand  port  or  chief  town,  and  on  that  account 
is  frequently  called  Old  Lynn  ;  but  that  the  chief  port  was 
then  at  the  burgh  is  certain  from  the  customs  and  lastage  of 
that  port,  which  belonged  to  the  bishop  of  Ely  and  the  lord 
of  Rising,  and  which  continued  so  for  many  centuries,  and  still 
belong  to  the  same  borgh,  for  this  place  was  only  a  hamlet 
to  it.  In  1300,  Alan  de  Li udesey,  burgess  of  Lena,  gave  to 
William  de  Gousele,  farrier  of  Lenn,  the  liberty  of  a  passage 
or  ferry-boat  over  the  water  of  Lynn.  The  ferry-boat  and 
passage  over  the  water,  is  still  private  property.  The  church, 
which  stands  on  the  west  banks  of  the  Ouse,  nearly  opposite 
to  St.  Margaret's,  has  a  square  tower  with  three  belU ;  and 
here  is  a  brass  of  Adam  Outlawe,  1503.  This  person  is 
called  by  Blomefield,  Sir  Adam  Outlawe :  but  it  is  pre- 
sumed, that '  dominus,*  refers  merely  to  his  being  a  bachelor 
of  arts.  He  is  habited  in  the  hood  and  gown  of  a  master 
of  arts  of  those  days,  except  that  he  has  not|  the  maniple — 
his  gown  has  an  elegant  border. — Vide  Coiman*i  Braaet. 
Besides  this  brass  are  several  inscriptions  on  gravestones, 
to  the  memory  of  Henson,  Taylor,  Hawley,  Hainsworth, 
and  Wall.  This  church  is  not  the  original  one  of  Old 
Lynn,  nor  does  it  stand  upon  the  original  site  of  the  old 
church,  which  was  destroyed  by  an  inundation  in  1271. 
The  present  church  was  erected  soon  after,  and  to  it  was 
added  a  chapel  to  our  Lady.* 

TYRINGTON.  Forty-fouf  miles.  St.  Clement  and 
St.  John.  P.  2061.  This  town,  though  very  considerable, 
is  not  mentioned  in  Domesday,  that  book  being  only  de- 
signed for  a  register  of  lands  held  In  capiie. — ^The  most 
northern  parish  in  thb  hundred,  extending  along  the  banks 
of  the  Wash.    It  was  known  in  the  Saxon  age  long  before 

*  When  WiUUun  d«  Pakenham  wm  rector,  In  1S70,  It  appears  by  a  deed  of  hit, 
wberdn  he  call*  himself  rector  of  the  charch  of  St.  Peter  of  Lenne,  that  the  cfaarch 
waa  dcatroyed  by  an  limndattoo  ftrom  the  sea,  together  with  the  churchyard;  and 
that  he  had  procnred  a  certain  piece  of  grooad,  wherein  to  erect  and  boild  a  new 
charch.  Am  therein,  to  avoid  all  dl«pate«,  grants  to  the  prlonr,  the  soil  or  groond, 
and  allows  their  richt  of  pstronage.  Sir  Adam  Oatlawe,  St.  Peter's  priest,  among  other 
things,  beqneathed  to  the  parish  clerk  for  the  time  being,  three  acres  of  land  Id 
North  Lean,  and  a  tenement,  so  that  he  do  ring  In  pcle  on  the  tI^I  of  the  aforesaid 
yereday.  His  bell  was  also  to  go  abont  the  town;  and  the  eridence  of  his  cifts  to 
remain  In  a  black  chest  la  the  cbardi,  with  three  locks.— ^ee  more  of  his  ungolar 
wMI  hi  Bhmejkid. 
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the  Conquest,  as  appears  from  a  grant  of  Godric,  breather 
to  Ednotb,  abbot  of  Ramsey,  alK>ut  970 ;  who  gave  his 
lands  to  that  foundation,  on  condition  that  Ednoth  shouki 
free  it  from  the  service  of  heregeat,  now  called  a  herioi, 
which  used  to  be  paid  to  the  lord  by  free  heirs  after  their 
father*s  decease.     The  church  is  a  very  noble  building,  of 
freestone,  in  the  cruciform  sUle.     On  the  battlements  of 
the  south  aude  afe  several  shielcis  carved,  with  different  arms. 
In  the  church  are  inscriptions  to  the  memory  of  Henson, 
Barker,  Courant,  Pratt,  Wardele  Ascham,  Upwood,^  Ed- 
wards, Zorke,  and  Sutton ;  the  latter  descended  from  the 
lord  Dudley.     On  the  wood- work  of  the  roof  of  the  nave 
is  carved  an  anchor,  the  insignia  of  St.  Clement ;  also  a 
plain  cross.     The  top  of  the  font  is  made  to  open,  and  the 
pannels  are  painted  with  the  figures  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  the 
four  Evangelists.    There  is  a  chapel  dedicated  to  St.  John 
belonging  to  this  church,  where  the  vicar  of  Tyrington  is 
to  perform  duty  and  service,  and  seems  to  have  been  built 
in  1428,  license  being  then  granted  to  build  a  chapel  in  the 
lordship  of  the  bishop  of  Ely,  at  Peykes  cross,  to  the  honour 
of  God  and  the  Holy  Ghost;  and  in  1428  mention  is  made 
of  a  pilgrimage  to  Tyrington  St.  John.     It  is  said  to  have 
been  made  parochial,  and  free  from  the  church  of  St.  Cle- 
ment, by  Thomas  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  in  1530  ;  bat 
we  find  no  institution  to  it  as  a  parochial  church,  and   it 
remains  a  chapel  to  the  said  church,  for  the  service  of  the 
parishioners,  being  three  miles  from  the  mother  church. 
It  is  a  regular  pile,  with  a  square  tower  (and  four  pinnacles, 
and  four  bells)  standing  at  the  south-west  comer.    Here  was 
also  a  chapel  dedicated  to  St.  James.     Here  is  Bardolph*s 
fee,  and  the  manors  of  Howard,  Dunton*s  alias  Marshall's, 
Monks*,  Goddard's,  the  Bishop  of  Ely*s,*  and  the  Prior  <^ 
Lewes. 

*  In  the  fifth  of  Henry  IIT.  there  was  ma  extent  made  of  thit  mauor ;  ai  appear* 
from   the  regUter  of  the  bishop  of  El^,  tu  the   Ci^ttonUiu  Librvy.      The  jary 

E resent  it  to  be  In  the  liberty  of  that  bishop,  tn  Marshland ;  that  his  bailifl  n^^t 
old  pleas  of  all  that  the  sheriff  might,  with  writ  and  withont,  assise  of  bread  and 
beer,  and  amercements  of  his  tenants'  wreck  at  sea,  the  patronage  of  the  chnrcfa  of 
Tyrington,  and  of  the  chapel  of  St.  John,  towards  the  marsh,  with  all  the  tithes, 
except  two  parts  of  the  tithe  of  the  land  of  'William  son  of  William  here,  and  the  fee 
of  sir  'William  Bardolph.  The  demesnes  of  the  manor  consisted  <^  407  acres,  one 
rood  and  a  half,  by  the  lesser  hundred,  and  the  perch  of  seven  feet,  which  might  be 
plooghed  with  six  oxen,  and  six  Scots  to  harrow  and  carry  the  com  and  dang ;  the 
meadows  were  200  acnes  and  half  a  rood ;  fresh  pasture,  46  acres  three  roods  and  a 
half;  salt  pasture,  12lo  acres,  all  held  by  severalty.  The  towns  of  Tyrii^on,  Tllney 
Walpole,  Walton,  and  the  Soke  of  Walsoken,  were  to  be  allowed  conunoa^  aad  dig 
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At  TyriDgton  St.  Clement's  is  a  charity  school  ;*  and  an 
experiment  has  been  tried  here  for  bettering  the  condition  of 
labourers  in  agriculture,  and  for  reducing  the  poor  rates  in 
this  parish,  by  the  apportionment  of  parcels  of  land,  from 
one  to  five  rods ;  which  has  been  found,  after  some  years 
trial,  to  be  productive  of  the  happiest  effects.  Through  the 
kindness  of  the  right  honourable  lady  Frances  Bentinck, 
two  pieces  of  land  were  hired  by  the  overseers  for  the  pur- 
pose, one  of  22a.  2r.  30p.,  the  other  three  acres.  Soon 
after  it  was  known  that  the  land  could  be  obtained,  a  notice 
was  given,  that  such  persons  as  thought  they  could  get  their 
livelihood  by  the  occupation  of  an  acre  and  their  labour, 
without  troubling  the  parish,  should  leave  their  names  with 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Goode,  and  state  their  ages  and  number  of 
children.  The  choice  of  occupants  was  decided  in  the  fol- 
lowing manner :  1st.  four  men  were  selected  who  had  in  part 
brought  up  a  family  without  parish  aid;  2nd.  a  limited 
number  whose  ages  exceeded  fifty  years ;  drd.  such  as  had 
three  or  more  children,  and  among  them  the  worst  and 
most  troublesome  men  in  the  parish  :  the  object  being  to  try 
the  real  effect  of  the  plan  on  men  of  all  descriptions.  The 
selection  being  made  and  the  twenty-two  acres  being  divided 
into  as  many  parts,  possession  was  given  of  the  respective 
pieces  by  lot.     One  acre  was  taken,  up  by  a  road,  which  di- 

tvrf,  Ac.  in  Uie  marah  called  West  Fenn ;  bnt  none  conld  sell  or  give  any  tnrft  away 
whhont  leave  of  all  the  lords  bnving  common  within  the  bonntlary  thereof,  being  three 
miles  long,  and  two  and  a  half' broad.  And  the  stock  was  twelve  cows,  one  bnll,  six 
bogs,  one  boar,  and  fourteen  hundred  sheep,  reclioning  by  the  great  hundred.  Here 
were  also  two  windmills,  and  one  of  the  tenants  had  a  salt  pit  or  woric,  called  Col- 
lyneshill  hill,  paying  ten  bleds  of  salt.  The  bishop  ought  to  have  two  parts  of  the 
wrecks  at  sea  and  royal  fish,  the  prior  of  Lewes  one  part,  and  the  finder  44* ;  the  bishop 
and  prior  to  pay  all  charges.  It  remained  in  the  see  of  Ely  till  the  death  of  Dr.  Cox, 
In  IMl.  whrn  it  came  to  the  crown  by  an  act  of  parliament,  made  In  the  fourth  of 
Elixabcth,  which  empowered  her  to  grant  and  convey  the  impropriate  tithes,  glebe 
lands,  Ac.  of  rectories  lodged  in  the  crown  on  the  dissolution  of  religions  booses,  to 
several  episcopal  sees :  and  for  her  to  take  into  the  right  of  the  crown,  on  the  vacancy 
of  any  see,  any  part  of  the  honours,  castles,  &c.,  of  the  said  sees,  as  should  amount 
to  the  yearly  value  of  such  rectories  impropriate,  to  be  settled  on  them  for  ever;  and 
thus  this  goodly  manor,  with  many  others  belonging  to  the  see  of  Ely,  came  to  the 
crown  at  the  death  of  bishop  Cox.  King  James  I  granted  this  manor,  with  all  its 
appartenanccs,  to  his  eldest  son  Henry,  and  after  tu  Charles  prince  of  Wales.  After 
this  it  was  assigned  to  C'atherine,  queen  of  Charles  II.  as  part  of  her  dowry  ;  and  in 
IflM  it  was  granted  to  William  Bentinck,  earl  of  Portland,  by  William  III.;  afterwards 
count  Bentinck,  a  younger  son  of  this  family,  held  it. — See  the  Biographical  Notices. 

The  impropriation  of  the  great  tithes  was  given  by  James  I.  as  an  augmentation  to 
the  lady  Margaret's  profeasorship  at  Caml>rldge.  The  revenues  have  so  much  increased 
of  late  years,  as  to  render  that  chair  the  most  lucrative  piece  of  preferment  in  the  gift 
of  the  university. 

*  William  Bukwkll,  master  of  Tvrington  school,  was  a  common  labourer  and 
servant  to  Mr.  Lynn,  of  Spalding.  Withool  any  instruction  he  mada  a  pack  of  cards 
aiid  tome  pictnrtrs,  and  was  afterwards  advanced  to  Tyrington  school. 
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Tided  the  land  into  nearly  two  equal  parts.  One  division  is 
always  in  potatoes^  or  pease  and  beans,  and  cabbages ;  the 
other  wheat.  The  parish  pays  the  rent  of  the  acre  lost  in 
the  road«  The  former  opposers  of  the  plan  are  now  become 
its  friends ;  the  most  troublesome  labourers  to  the  overseers 
are  now  become  orderly ;  there  is  more  industry  abroad, 
more  spirit,  and  that  a  better  one ;  a  better  understaiiding 
between  master  and  labourer,  a  greater  opportunity  afforded 
of  mutually  obliging  each  other,  much  thankfulness,  and 
less  complaint. 

Walter  Tbrrinoton,  L.L.D.,  a  celetotted  author, 
was  bom  in  this  town.  At  what  time  he  flourished  is  rather 
uncertain,  though  it  seems  probable  he  was  a  contemporary 
with 

John  Colton,  a  native  of  this  place,  chaplain  to  Bate- 
man  bishop  of  Norwich,  and  first  master  (by  the  appointment 
of  the  founder)  of  G<mville  hall,  now  Caius  college,  Cambride. 
Leland  allows  him  a  man  phu  qttam  mediocriter  doctiu  ei 
hcmMM^  for  which  good  qualities  king  Henry  IV.  advanced 
him  to  the  archbishc^ric  of  Armagh,  and  primate  of  Ireland. 
He  was  employed  to  the  court  of  Rome,  in  the  heavy  schnm 
betwixt  Urban  VI.  and  Clement  VII.  which  occasioned  his 
writing  hb  learned  treatise  **  De  Causa  Schismatis,''  and 
becanse,  kmowing  the  caute  conduceth  little  to  the  care, 
without  applying  the  remetbf,  he  wrote  another  book  *'  De 
remediis  ejusdem.'*  It  seemeth  he  resigned  his  archbishopric 
somewhat  before  his  death,  which  happened  in  the  year  of 
onr  Lord  1404. 

Count  Bbntinck,  who  at  one  time  held  the  bishop  of 
Ely's  manor,  was  captain  of  the  Niger  man  of  war,  in  the 
English  service.  In  1773  and  1774,  he  raised  a  very  consi- 
derable  sea  bank  upon  Tyrington  salt  marshes,  and  took  in  a 
great  number  of  acres,  by  keeping  out  the  sea  and  spring-tides 
from  overflowing  them.  This  greatly  improved  the  estate; 
but  it  cost  the  improver  his  life ;  for  by  exposing  himself  at 
all  seasons,  and  by  his  close  attention  to  the  work,  he  con- 
tracted a  Fen  fever,  which  carried  him  off  about  the  end  of 
the  year  1774.  He  was  a  member  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
till  the  unexpected  dissolution  of  1774,  when  it  was  said 
that  he  was  solicited  to  stand  for  the  borough  of  Lynn.  Hb 
iJEurms  within  the  <^d  bank,  as  may  be  seen  in  Arwuinmg^i 
map  of  this  county,  are  called  after  the  titles  of  the  family 
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in  Holland :  Beotinck  fann,  Welbeck  £Btnn,  and  Roon  fturm. 
The  counts  Benttnck  are  lords  of  Roon  in  H<^land. 

Mr.  Edward  Goneville,  rector  of  Tyrington  in  the 
twenty 'Second  of  Edward  I1I.»  obtained  a  charter  for  building 
a  college  to  maintain  a  master  and  thirty  scholars,  to  which 
the  chancellor  and  master  of  the  university,  and  the  master 
and  brethren  of  St.  John*s  hospital  in  Cambridge,  about 
four  years  after,  became  benefactors.  Mr.  Goneville  did  not 
live  to  complete  this  institution,  but  having  prevailed  with 
Dr.  Bateman,  bishop  of  Norwich,  to  finish  the  work  after 
his  death,  the  prelate  executed  his  will,  and  gave  it  the 
name  of  Goneville  hall.  The  revenues,  however,  fell  far 
short  of  the  maintenance  intended  by  the  founders,  for  it 
does  not  appear  that  this  bishop  endowed  this  hall  for  more 
than  a  master  and  three  fellows.  It  was  afterwards  endowed 
with  the  augmentation  of  three  more  fellows ;  which,  with  the 
favour  shewn  by  pope  Sextus  IV.  A.D.  1481,  (who  obliged 
all  Benedictine  monks  of  the  diocese  of  Norwich,  intending 
to  follow  their  studies  at  Cambridge,  to  study  in  no  other 
hall  than  this),  soon  brought  the  society  into  great  repu- 
tation, and  benefactions  tumbled  in  apace ;  so  much  so,  that 
in  a  short  time  afterwards  we  find  seven  fellowships  and 
eleven  scholarships  added  to  the  former  number.  Goneville 
or  Gonville,  and  Cains  college,  takes  its  name  from  a  double 
foundation,  namely,  from  Goneville  above  alluded  to,  and 
Dr.  Caius. 

TILNEY.  For^-six  miles.  All  Saints  and  St.  Lawrence. 
P.  956. — ^The  lord  Bardolph's  manor  of  Islington  extended 
here.  This  town  gives  name  to  a  £Eunous  conunon,  called 
Tilnev  Smeeth,  whereon  thirty  thousand,  or  more,  large 
Marsnland  sheep,  and  the  great  cattle  of  seven  towns,  to 
which  it  beloncs,  are  said  constantly  to  feed.  This  common 
is  about  one  mde  in  breadth,  and  three  in  length. — See  p. 
871.  The  church  and  town  stands  at  the  distance  of  four 
miles  from  Lvnn  Regis,  over  the  channel  into  Marshland. 
King  Edward  III.  in  the  thirty-second  year  of  his  reign, 
granted  a  patent  to  appropriate  it  to  Pembroke  hall  in  Cam- 
bridge, by  the  gift  of  the  foundress,  the  said  countess  of 
Pembroke,  and  a  vicarage  settled.  The  church  is  a  large 
building,  with  a  square  tower,  pinnacles,  and  a  steeple.  At 
the  west  end  of  the  north  aisle  is  an  old  altar-monumest. 
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without  either  arms  m*  inscription:  near  this,  against  the 
lowest  pillar,  may  be  observed  a  piscina,  a  chapel  and  altar 
having  stood  here.  In  some  of  the  windows  are  fragments 
of  the  Apostles,  St.  Catherine,  and  the  Virgin  Mary  with 
the  infant  Jesus ;  and  here  are  inscriptions  to  the  memory  of 
Heblethwayt,  King,  Say,  Towers,  and  Bald.  The  stone 
coffin  which  stands  out  of  the  ground  in  Tilney  churchyard, 
on  the  north  side  of  the  church,  will  not  receive  a  person 
above  six  feet  in  length ;  and  this  is  shewn  as  belonging  for- 
merly to  the  giant  Hickafric. — See  p.  370.  The  cross  said 
to  be  a  representation  of  the  cart  wheel,  is  a  cross  patt6e,  on 
the  head  of  a  staff,  which  staff  is  styled  an  axletree.  Su<ji 
crosses  patt^e  at  the  head  of  a  staff,  were  emblems  or  tokens 
that  some  knight  Templar  was  interred  therein,  and  many 
such  are  to  be  seen  at  this,  day  in  old  churches.*  In  this 
parish  is  a  chapel  belonging  to  the  mother  church  of  Tilney 
All  Saints,  dedicated  to  St.  Lawrence.  Here  is  lord  Bar- 
dolph's  fee,  and  the  manors  of  Cherviles,  West  Dereham 
Abbey,  Fenns  and  Noons,  Marshalls,  Wendling  Abbots, 
Westacre  Priory,  Ebe  of  Clare's  fee,  and  the  Prior  of  Lewes* 
manor. 

John  Aylmer,  bishop  of  London,  brother  to  sir  Robert 
Aylmer,  knight,  was  bom  at  Aylmer  hall  in  this  parish. 
When  he  was  but  a  child,  going  towards  school,  Henry  Gray« 
duke  of  Suffolk,  having  some  discourse  with  him,  took  so 
much  liking  unto  him,  that  after  he  had  been  bred  some  years 
in  the  university  of  Cambridge,  he  made  him  his  chaplain, 
and  committed  his  daughter,  the  lady  Jane  Gray,  to  Ms  tu- 
ition. In  the  reign  of  queen  Mary. he  fled  over  beyond  sea, 
and  was  little  less  than  miraculously  saved  from  the  searchers 
of  the  ship,  by  the  ingenuity  of  a  merchant,  who  put  him 
into  a  great  wine  butt,  which  had  a  partition  in  the  middle ; 
so  that  Master  Aylmer  sat  in  the  hind  part,  while  the  searchers 
drank  off  the  wine  i^hich  they  saw  drawn  out  of  the  head  or 
other  end  thereof.  He  returned  to  England,  and  died  in 
1594,  in  his  seventy-third  year. — See  more  of  him  in  Fuller, 
&c.  &c. 

*  Weeter,la  hit  "Faueral  Monaments/'  glvci  an  extraci  from  a  book,  then  In  Am 
hands  of  Thomai  Tilney,  of  lladleigh  Id  Suffolk,  e»q.,  which  beloofed  fas  in  a  noteof 
the  said  book  It  aaid)  to  lir  Frederick  Tflney,  of  Hoiton  in  Lincolnshire,  who  was 
knighted  at  Aeon,  In  the  Holy  Land,  by  Richard  I.  In  his  third  year:  a  kni^re> 
mancable  for  his  great  stalnre  and  strength  of  body,  who  was  buried  with  hb  ancestors 
in  the  church  of  Tyrington  by  Tilney,  whose  heitAit  was  to  be  seen  there  at  that  time. 
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Died  in  1818,  aged  one  hundred  and  nine  years  Ashton 
Goodyear,  of  this  place. 

WALPOLE.     Forty-seven  miles.     St,  Peter  and  St.  An- 
drew.    P.  1462. — ^Takes  its  name  from  the  great  wall,  or 
sea  bank,  raised  to  defend  it,  or  from  a  pool  or  deep  water 
near  that  bank.     St.  Peter's  church  is  one  of  the  most  beau* 
tiful  parish  churches  in  England ;  at  the  west  end  is  a  fine 
embattled  tower.    It  has  thirteen  clerestory  windows  on  each 
side,  and  consists  of  a  chancel,  nave,  two  aisles,  the  wings  of 
which  have  flattened  arches,  and  a  handsome  south  porch, 
with  a  room  over  it :  it  was  erected  in  the  reign  of  king  Henry 
VI.     In  the  windows  of  the  church  is  some  excellent  stained 
glass.     On  the  stone- work  of  the  south  porch  are  the  arms 
of  Goddard  and  Denver,  with  those  of  Rochford,  contribu- 
tors to  the  building  of  the  church.     In  the  east  window  of 
the  south  aisle,  the  stained  glass  represented  a  person  on  his 
knees,  with  a  wide  bell  hanging  over  his  shoulder,  containing 
a  large  broad  sword.  This  person,  was  supposed  to  have  been 
sir  Thomas  Daniel,  kneeling  before  the  ngure  of  St.  James, 
which  was  in  the  same  window.    Here  was  also  an  altar,  and 
the  chantry  of  St.  James.     In  one  of  the  upper  windows  of 
this  aisle,  Blomefield  says,  there  was  a  profane  representa- 
tion of  the  Supreme  Being,  habited  in  a  loose  purple  gown, 
with  a  long  beard,  resting  his  right  hand  on  a  staff  of  gold, 
and  crowned  with  glory,  pointing  out  the  fore  finger  of  his 
lefl  hand,  as  dictating  to  the  Virgin  Mary ;  who  is  seated 
before  him  with  a  pen  in  her  hand,  and  paper  on  a  desk 
before  her.     The  Deity  stands  at  the  door  or  entrance  of  a 
castle  with  turrets,  which  is  surrounded  by  an  embattled 
wall ;  within  this  wall  the  Virgin  is  again  represented,  with 
many  angels,  looking  down  from  the  tower,  ^c.   It  probably 
was  pari  of  a  legend,  the  word  canvertit  has  long  remained 
legible.    The  artist,  continues  Blomefield,  has  represented 
a  great  degree  of  majesty  in  the  face  of  the  Deity.    The 
staircase  leading  to  the  rood  loft,  was  against  an  upper 
pillar  of  the  nave,  on  the  north  side,  and  over  the  door 
was  a  piece  of  painting  of  the  Virgin  and  Child,  and  an 
Orate,  on  a  scroll.     The  east  end  of  this  aisle  is  parted  by 
a  screen,  and  was  the  chapel  and  burial-place  of  the  Roch-^ 
fords.      On  the  pavement  is  a  marble  gravestone,   upon 
which  has  been  a  lai^e  and  long  cross  of  brass,  standing 
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OQ  a  pedestal  of  four  steps,  with  another  cross  on  the  head 
of  it,  and  six  shields,  three  of  which  are  destroyed.  The 
inscription  is  upon  William  the  son  of  sir  John  Rochford, 
constable  of  the  castle  of  Wisbeach,  A.  D.  1000.  Here  are 
also  stones,  &v,  to  the  memory  of  the  Coneys,  Richers, 
Nelson,  the  Rochfords,  Frencham,  Whetom,  Ireland,  Aostin, 
Crane,  Hart,  Butler,  &c.    On  the  font  is  this  date, — 

AN-.  •  DNI.  •  M  •  CCCCC..^...  AND  •  THANKS  • 

The  ascent  to  the  communion-table  consists  of  many  steps, 
under  an  arch,  which  it  seems  has  been  used  to  abater  the 
horses  belonging  to  the  parishioners,  who,  from  the  length 
and  badness  of  the  ways,  were  obliged  to  come  on  horse- 
back to  church.     Besides  the  chantry  of  St.  James  in  this 
town,  here  were  also  those  of  St.  Catherine,  St.  Edmand, 
and  St.  Thomas ;  but  whether  these  were  in  this  church  or 
St.  Andrews,  is  not  clear.    St.  Andrew's  church  is  a  r^^olar 
well  built  structure,  consisting  of  a  nave,  a  north  and  soath 
aisle,  a  chancel,  and  a  south  porch  ;  all  leaded.     In  1604, 
John  Daycote,  the  vicar,  made  a  will,  requesting  to  be  ba- 
ried  on  the  north  side  of  this  church,  before  his  hall.     He 
gave  thirty  stone  of  lead  to  the  church,  work  and  a  suit  of 
vestments  of  white  damask,  branched  with  angels  of  gold, 
or  lily  pots,  like  the  red  suit  in  the  said  diurch  ;  and  a  cow 
to  the  parish.    Several  years  since,  a  farmer,  who  lived  un- 
der the  bank  at  Walpole,  digging  three  feet  deep  in  his 
garden,  found  many  Roman  bricks,  and  an  aqueduct  made 
of  earthen  pipes.     Twenty-six  were  taken  up,  mostly  whole, 
but  as  brittle  as  the  earth  itself.     Sir  A.  Fountain,  upon  in- 
spection, pronounced  them  Roman :  they  were  made  of  pale 
earth,  hardened  in  the  air,  measuring  twenty  inches  long, 
three  quarters  bore,  half  an  inch  thick,  and  one  end  so  di- 
minished as  to  be  inserted  in  the  other.     Mr.  Corey  sent 
some  to  lord  Coleraine  and  Dr.  Stukeley.     Oswi,  a  noble 
Saxon,  and  his  son  Alwyn,  gave  Walpole  to  Ely.  The  latter, 
from   a  monk,   became  bishop  of  Norwich.     It  remained 
with  the  church  of  Ely  until  the  reign  of  queen  Elisabeth, 
when  it  came  to  the  crown.     Here  are  the  manors  of  earls 
Clare,  Ely,  Marshes  or  Cloveiles,  Walpoles,  Rochfords,* 

*  William  de  Rochford,  who  oaec  owned  this  manor,  by  deed  smns  date,  gave  fe 
the  charcb  of  Bevcrl;r  In  Yorkshire,  Thomas  de  Newton  his  villain,  cimi  t9is  aemteU, 
— Witn«sse»,  sir  Thomas  de  Becock,  Waleran  de  Sancta  Letitte,  Bayncr  de  AMebvgh, 
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Denvers  or  Goddards,  the  Prior  of  Lewes/  and  Pannells* 
Common  inclosed,  1700. 

St.  GoDRic  is  said  to  have  been  a  native  of  Walpole. 
He  is  said  to  have  originaliy  followed  the  occupation  of 
a  pedlar,  but  afterwards  went  a  pilgrimage  to  Rome.  Be- 
coming a  hermit,  he  is  said  to  have  worn  out  no  less  than 
three  successive  suits  of  iron  clothes  /  /  /    He  died  in  1170. 

Ralph  db  Walpole  was  a  Marshland  roao,  and  an  an- 
cestor of  the  present  family  of  Walpole.  He  was  translated 
to  Ely  in  1299. 

WALSOKEN.  Forty-eight  miles.  All  Saints.  P.  1240. 
Is  about  a  mile  to  the  south  of  West  Waltonf  Thb  church 
has  a  tower  with  a  spire  of  freestone.  At  the  west  end, 
against  the  wall  of  the  steeple,  facing  the  nave  of  the 
church,  is  the  effigy,  in  relief,  of  king  Solomon  sitting  in  a 
chair,  or  throne,  in  his  royal  robes,  and  on  each  side  of  him 
a  large  piece  of  painting,  representing  the  history  and  judg- 
ment of  the  king  on  the  two  harlots :  and  at  the  east  emi 
of  the  nave,  b  the  effigy  of  king  David,  in  the  same  style 
with  that  of  king  Solomon,  with  hb  harp,  and  underneath 
it  a  portrait  of  king  Charles.  The  font  is,  perhaps,  the 
most  elaborate  and  interesting  now  in  preservation.  It  b 
of  an  octagon  form,  and  in  every  compartment  are  nume* 
rous  figures,  representing  the  seven  sacraments  of  the  church, 
with  a  crucifixion.  It  is  supported  by  enriched  Gothic 
arches,  three  of  the  figures  in  which  are  in  a  very  good 
style  of  sculpture,  and  round  the  base  of  it  is,  **  Remember 
the  soul  of  S.  Honyter  and  Margaret  his  wife,  and  John 
Beforth,  chaplain.*'     This  font  is  admirably  etched  in  Cai* 


Md  MMt«r  Rofer  Rodiniood.  One  of  tbtte  d«  Roelifordt  g«ve  a  AiC  back  aad  doc 
yearly  to  the  cliarcb  of  St.  Fanl't.  Sir  Sayer  de  Kocbford,  In  tbe  thlrty-Uiird  of  Ed- 
ward II  r.,  nmlertook  to  keep  Mfely  the  king  of  France,  then  a  prltoner  In  Enftand, 
at  SomertoD  caMle.  in  Uncolntliire,  and  was  to  be  allowed  3f.  per  day.  Sir  John  de 
Kyrton  was  joined  with  him  in  this  charge,  and  being  a  banneret  was  to  have  4f.  per 
day ;  and  they  were  allowed  for  each  etqoire  with  them,  ISrf.  a  day.  Sir  John  Roeh- 
iotd,  on  the  attainder  of  Tkomat  Mowbray,  dnke  of  Norfolk,  in  the  tlzth  of  king 
Henry  IV.,  had  with  ilr  John  Tiptot,  a  grant  of  all  the  apparel  pertaining  to  tho 
body  of  that  dake,  and  all  hU  hamen  for  peace  and  war,  at  well  for  gr««t  hortet 
called  connert,  at  laddlet  for  tilts  and  tonmaments. 

t  llie  prior  of  Lvwes,  In  the  third  of  Bdward  I.,  had,  among  other  privileMt,  a 
weekly  wurcmie  on  Tbnrsday,  and  a  fkir  on  the  feaet  of  81.  Piter  and  St.  Pnd,  fbr 
two  days  more. 

•  This  place  has  been  called  Ramsey  AbboU,  or  Popenliow  manor,  btcanie  It  was 
given  to  the  abbey  of  Ramsey,  In  Hurtingdottshire.  by  AUwia.dnke  of  the  East  Amtfim, 
on  hto  fonndingthat  monastery  is  lOM,  by  Um  nam*  of  Five  Uklei  In  WaliokBt.  It 
was  afterwards  in  the  possesston  of  the  Wrochesleys,  the  SoothwcUa,  aad  tbt  CdvlUaa. 
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man*s  Goikie  and  Norman  Antiq.  of  Norfolk.  Here  is  a 
beautiful  Gothic  screen ;  and  also  inscriptions  to  the  me- 
mory of  the  Wenslejs,  Southwell,  Gardiner,  Edwards,  ajMl 
on  a  mural  monument — 

"  Near  this  place  tye  inlerred  the  bodies  of  John  HsRRiRGy  M.A. 
thirty-six  years  rector  of  this  parish,  aged  seventy-fivCy  baried  June 
9od,  1717;  and  of  Martha  his  wile,  (laughter  of  Thomas  Potts,  of 
SL  Gregory's,  London,  a|^ed  forW-four,  buried  January  Srd,  1704. 
This  monument  is  erected  in  grateinl  memory  of  liis  excellent  parents, 
by  their  only  son,  Thomas,  lord  archbishop  of  Canterbary,  1750.*' 

A  more  curious  and  more  beautiful  specimen  of  ancient  archi- 
tecture, than  the  church  of  Walsokeu,  b  perhaps  nowhere 
to  be  found ;  yet  it  has  escaped  the  observation  of  every 
authcr  on  the  subject  of  antiquities,  but  Cotman.     This  has 
probably  arisen  from  its  situation  in  the  Fens,  remote  fnm 
any  public  road ;  but  scarcely  any  part  of  Elngland   would 
better  repay  the  labours  of  an  antiquary,  than  this  angle  of 
Norfolk,  in  which  is  not  an  ecclesiastical  building  that  does 
not  contain  some  interesting  mor9eau.     That  this  church 
failed  to  attract  the  particular  notice  of  Blometield,  mu^ 
not  be  imputed  to  his  blame ;  but  to  its  coming  under  that 
division  of  the  county,  the  history  of  which  his  premature 
death  unfortunately  obliged  him  to  leave  incomplete. — See 
three  plates  of  this  church  in  Coimans  Aniiq,     In  this  pa- 
rish was  a  chapel  dedicated  to  the  Holy  Trinity,  at  the  place 
called  the  Staith  ditch,  in  which  was  a  famous  gild  or  fra- 
ternity, with  custos  or  master.    Popes  Urban,  Boniface,  &c. 
(Src.  granted  to  the  brothers  and  sisters  of  this  fraternity, 
singularly  great  indulgencies.     Their  seal  is  oblong,  having 
under   an  arch    the  effigies  or  representation  of  God  the 
Father  supporting  our  Saviour  on  the  cross,  as  was  fre- 
quently and  profanely  used  in  the  church  of  Rome ;  below 
that  the  custos  at  prayers,  with  the  legend — 

"SIGILL CONFRAT  ET  CON  SORER  TRINIT  DB  WALSOKEN," 

The  hermitage  of  Walsoken  is  also  mentioned  in  the  second 
of  Henry  V.  Here  are  the  manors  of  Ramsey  Abbots,  or 
Popenhow  and  Marshe*8,  or  Ely.* 

Dr.  William  Herring,  archbishop  of  York,  and  of 

•  When  the  bishop  of  Ely  wat  lord  of  thU  mnnor^  IS77,  the  whole  town  entered 
commonen  of  West  Fenn,  aod  were  to  clear  tbrir  portions  of  Uie  Podike,  five  fto. 
OBgt  and  sixteen  perches. 
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Canterbuiy,  was  born  at  this  place  in  1691.  His  father,  John 
Herring,  then  rector  here,  had  his  son  educated  at  Wisbeach 
school ;  from  whence  he  was  admitted  of  Jesus  college,  and 
in  July  1714,  removed  to  Corpus  Christi  coll.  Being  ordained 
priest,  he  was  successively  minister  of  the  Several  parishes  of 
Great  Shelford,  Stow  cum  qiii,  and  Trinity  in  Cambridge; 
and  afterwards  was  presented  by  His  Majesty  to  the  rectory 
of  All  Hallows  the  Great,  in  London  ;  became  a  preacher  at 
LincoIn*s-inn,*  and  chaplain  to  the  king,  who  honoured 
him  with  the  degree  of  D.  D.  On  his  attending  him  on  his 
visit  to  the  university  of  Cambridge,  in  1731,  he  was  pre- 
sented to  the  rectory  of  Blechingly,  in  Surrey,  and  also 
nominated  by  His  Majesty  to  the  deanery  of  Rochester ; 
in  1737  preferred  to  the  bishopric  of  Bangor,  and  in  1743 
translated  to  the  archiepiscopal  see  of  York.  While  he  was 
employed  in  the  business  of  this  high  station,  the  rebellion 
broke  out  in  Scotland ;  when  his  love  for  his  country,  his 
prince,  and  his  religion,  would  not  suffer  him  to  remain  an 
indolent  and  inactive  spectator  of  the  danger  which  threat- 
ened these  kingdoms.  He  was  indefatigable  in  offering  every 
excitement  for  defending  His  Majesty's  person  and  govern- 
ment. In  the  year  1745,  when  the  rebellion  was  most 
alarming,  and  the  king's  tiroops  had  been  defeated  at  Preston 
Panns,  the  archbishop  was  the  tirst  who  gave  the  alarm,  and 
awakened  the  nation  from  its  lethargy.  His  example  was 
followed  by  the  bishops  and  clergy  in  general.  The  neigh- 
bouring nobility,  gentry.  &c.  met  for  that  purpose  at  the 
castle  of  York,  September  24th,  1745,  when  his  Grace 
delivered  a  speech  at  the  meeting,  which  made  such  an  im- 
pression upon  his  audience,  that  40,000/.  was  immediately 
subscribed. — Cole's  MS.  In  consequence  of  these  services, 
he  was  rewarded  with  the  see  of  Canterbury,  in  1747.  In 
1753,  he  was  seized  with  a  violent  fever,  which  eventually 
caused  hb  death,  March  13th,  1757,  when  he  was  buried 

*  While  preftcber  at  Uneoln*»4Dn,  he  took  occasion  in  one  of  bit  sermona  to  coa- 
demn  the  "  Beonn*  Opera,"  aa  of  pernidooa  conaeqAeace  to  morala ;  and  madi 
clamoar  and  ridlcale  were  excited  a^nat  him  on  tbia  account.  He  was,  however. 
In  general,  anpported  by  the  reflecting  part  of  the  pabllc  In  No.  S,  of  the  Imiett^ 
gencer.  Swift  lays,  **  I  tboald  be  very  aorry  that  any  of  them  (the  clergy)  aho«ld  b« 
•o  weak  as  to  Imitate  a  covrf  chaplain  in  Borland,  who  preached  against  the '  Beggar^ 
Opera,'  wliich,  probably,  will  do  more  good  than  a  thooaand  aermoaa  of  so  stnpid, 
»o  inJadicioDS,  and  so  proatltote  a  divine."  Thto  waa  like  Swift,  bat  whose  oplnton 
on  this  sabject  la  at  variance  with  that  of  sir  John  Fielding.  Bnrke  said  of  the  Bm> 
gars'  Opera,'  *'There  la  nothing  exhibited  in  that  piece  which  a  correct  man  wonid 
wlah  to  see,  and  nothing  taaght  in  it  which  any  man  wonld  wish  to  learn." 
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in  Croydon  church.    His  sermons^  on  puUk  occasional  hn- 
ving  been  separately  printed  at  his  own  desire,  they  were 
collated  and  republished  in  1763  ;  they  are  contained  in 
one  volume,  not  two,  as  as^terted  in  the  Biog.  Britt.,  there 
being  but  seven  of  them.    They  were  also  reprinted  in  Dub- 
lin.    He  destroyed   all    his  MS.  sermons  during  his  last 
illness.  Of  these  he  thus  writes  to  Mr.  Duncombe ;  "  If  yon 
read  jnv  sermons,  you  would  wonder  how  you  could  be  so 
pleasea  with  them  from  the  pulpit.     I  never  printed  a  ser- 
mon but  upon  compulsion,  except  one,  (at  York,    on  the 
rebellion) :  there  is  enough  and  too  much  of  that  sort  of 
work.     One  may  say  in  one  sense,  '  They  have  Moses  and 
the  prophets,  let  them  hear  them.'    Better  discourses  on 
morality  cannot  be  had,  than  hundreds  which  the  world  are 
in  possession  of.**  These  discourses  bear  the  strongest  marks 
of  unaffected  piety  and  benevolence,  and  the  profits  of  the 
edition  were  given  to  the  treasurer  of  the  London  infirmary, 
for  the  use  of  that  charity.     He  is  said  carefully  to  have 
abstained  from  preaching  upon  the  mysteries  of  religion. 
A  volume  of  his  ''  Letters**  was  also  published  by  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Duncombe,  in  1777,  in  which  he  thanks  that  gentleman 
for  his  defence  of  his  sermon  against  the  '  Beggars*  -Opera,* 
and  which  letters  exhibit  his  character  in  a  very  amiable 
point  of  view,  and  include  many  interesting  particulars  of 
his  life,  ably  illustrated  by  the  editor.    The  virtues  of  the 
man,  indeed,  appear  to  have  afforded  the  principal  cause 
of  the  high  praises  everywhere  bestowed  on  him.     While 
archbishop  of  York,  he  much  improved  the  gardens  at 
Bishopsthorpe,  and  gave  a  new  clock  to  the  turret;  and 
afu^r  his  advancement  to  the  see  of  Canterbury,  he  laid  out 
above  6000/.  in  repairing  the  houses  and  gaidens  at  Lam- 
beth and  Croydon.    By  his  last  will,  he  leif  to  "The  incor- 
porated Society  for  the  Relief  of  the  Widows  and  Sons  of 
poor  Clergymen,**  the  sum  of  1000/. ;  and  to  the  master 
and  fellowship  of  Corpus  Christi  college,  Cambridge,  the 
sum  of  1000/.  old  South  Sea  stock,  towards  rebuildiBg  or 
repairing  the  college.     His  grace  was  never  married ;   b«l 
so  attentive  was  the  worthy  archbishop  to  the  care  of  his 
relations,  that  it  was  said  that  *' Canterbury  was  an  excellent 
see  for  Herrings.**    An  (nriginal  portrait  of  archbish<H>  Her- 
ring, probably  b}r  WiUes,  is  in  the  possession  of  aldermaa 
Herring  of  Norwich,  who  is  of  the  same  family  with  the 
archbishop — See  also  Gent.^s  Mag.  for  1777  and  1781. 
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WALTON  (WEST),  Elieni  and  Lewes.  Forty-eight  miles. 
St.  Manr.  P.  735.  The  town  by  the  wall  or  mound. — 
Some  of  the  family  of  Repps  continued  here  from  the  time 
of  the  Conquers  till  1750.  The  church  has  a  curious  free- 
stone tower,  standing  about  twenty-two  yards  south  of  the 
structure,  which  contains  five  bells ;  it  consists  of  a  nave,  a 
north  and  south  aisle,  and  a  chancel.  As  a  specimen  of  a 
tower  and  porch  in  the  early  Enfflish  style,  when  the  Norman 
ornaments  and  its  massy  proponions  still  remained,  though 
joined  to  the  lighter  and  more  elegant  pointed  arch.  West 
Walton  may  be  considered  peculiarly  valuable.  The  whole 
of  the  church  is  full  of  interest  in  the  same  style  of  archi- 
tecture, mixed  with  occasional  specimens  of  higher  antiquity* 
Its  immediate  vicinity  to  Walsoken  makes  it  convenient  for 
a  comparison  between  both. — ^Vide  Ck>tnum*8  Antiq.  In  this 
church  are  inscriptions  to  the  memory  of  the  Repps,  &c.  &c. 
On  the  north  side  of  the  chancel,  under  a  tabernacle^  lies  the 
effigy  of  a  religious  person,  probably  an  abbot.  Here  is  a 
large  marble  stone,  which  has  been  ornamented  with  a  rim 
of  brass  and  an  inscription,  probably  to  the  memory  of 
Richard  Smith,  rector  of  Southrey.  About  a  mile  west  of 
Walton  church,  is  a  ferry  over  Wisbeach  river,  on  the  isle  of 
Ely  side,  and  a  ford  which  may,  at  certain  times  of  the  tide« 
be  crossed  on  horseback.*  Here  are  the  manors  of  the  Prior 
of  Ely,  Lovelb,  and  Clare  fee. 

WIGGENHALL.  Forty  miles.  St.  Germain.  P.  684. 
Saxon,  a  g^reat  press  or  force  of  water. — ^This  parish  having 
been  for  several  ages  the  residence  of  the  Wigenhaks,  its 
records  mention  many  distinguished  individuals.f  The 
church  has  a  square  tower  with  four  bells ;  and  here  are  in- 
scriptions to  the  memory  of  Elwyne,  Appleton,  the  Moors* 
&c,  &c.  Several  years  since  the  floor  of  this  edifice  was 
found  to  be  at  least  eight  feet  below  the  high-water  mark  of 
the  Ouse.  Here  is  a  bridge  over  the  Ouse  into  Marshland. 
St.  Germain's  is  situate  about  four  miles  from  Lynn,  on  the 

"- — • — 

•  On  the  wtst  tUte  of  WUbeacb  river  and  Id  the  Ul«  of  Elv,  art  two  hoodrtd  acr« 
of  land  bdooglng  to  Uie  parish  of  We«t  Walton ;  and  on  the  tost  sld«  ot  tbt  said 
river,  oazt  to  Wal^a  aalt  nurabM,  ar«  Mvcoty  acr«  embanked,  called  Tld^narak 
form,  which  bclooc  to  the  |iaridi  of  Tid  St.  Giles,  in  the  isle  of  £ljr  and  couiiy  of 
Oanbridfe. 

t  The  Irsl  that  wt  meet  with  of  this  aodent  fkmiW  Is  Peter,  whoae  son,  Slmoo  d« 
WIgenhall,  waa  fonnd  to  owe  half  a  nark  for  exforttng  com  imboat  a  Ue6lUe,  in  the 
twontjr^oarth  of  Henry  IL 
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luropike-road  to  Wisbeach.  Here  is  the  manor  of  Fitton, 
of  which  the  ancient  family  of  Fitton  were  very  early  en- 
feoffed therein.  It  is  now  in  the  corporation  of  Lynn,  and 
the  hundred  court  is  said  to  have  been  anciently  held  at  Fit- 
ton  oak  in  this  manor. 

William  de  Wigbnhall,  or  Howard,  generally  re- 
sided at  East  Winch,  near  Lynn,  of  which  town  he  was  lord 
from  the  thirteenth  of  Edward  I.  to  the  thirty-fourth.  Du- 
ring this  time  several  presents  were  sent  to  him  and  his  lady ; 
this  appears  from  the  accounts  of  the  chamberlain  of  that 
town,  e&tant  at  present,  on  rolls  of  parchment,  for  instance : 

"  Item  in  imo  carcos  bovis  misso  D'ne  Alicie  Howard,  luq  Wynch, 
llf. ;  viz  for  the  carcase  of  an  ox,  and  sendiDg  it  to  Uie  lady  Alice 
Howard,  at  Wynch.  Wine*  is  also  set  down  as  having  been  sent  to 
sir  Williant  Howard,  with  two  calves  and  a  collar,  or  shield  of  brawn, 
ISA ;  two  salmons  are  also  entered  as  sent  at  Easter,  1 U. 

In  the  thirty-third  of  Edward  I.,  William  de  Wigenhall  was 
made  one  of  the  justices  of  trail  bciston,  to  enquire  after  in- 
truders on  other  men*s  lands,  and  malefactors  who  committed 
murders,  .burnings,  robberies,  or  damages,  in  houses,  woods, 
parks,  &c.,  and  also  the  receivers  and  abettors  of  them.  He 
was  knighted  in  or  about  1278,  and  being  bred  to  the  law 
he  became  highly  eminent,  and  was  retained  by  several  per- 
sons of  dignity,  and  by  societies  and  corporations,  from 
whom  he  had  a  settled  annual  pension.  When  he  was  one 
of  the  king's  council,  he  gave  his  opinion  *'  that  if  the  king 
should  prefer  the  bishop  of  Byblis,  whom  the  pope  had  pro- 
vided for  by  his  bull,  by  appointing  him  prior  of  Golding- 
ham  in  Scotland,  it  would  be  derogatory  to  his  crown  and 
dignity  ;**  upon  which  the  king  sent  a  letter  of  refusal  to 
the  pope.  He  was  summoned  with  other  judges,  by  writ 
dated  January  the  third,  in  the  first  of  Edward  H.,  to  attend 
at  the  coronation  at  Westminster  on  the  Sunday  next  after 
the  feast  of  St.  Valentine,  and  died,  as  it  said,  in  the  follow- 
ing year. 

WIGGENHALL.  Forty  miles.  St.  Mary  the  Virgin. 
P.  239. — Was  held  by  the  Kerviles  and  the  Williamsons, 

*  Tacitot  states  that  vineyards  were  planted  by  the  Romans  In  Britain.  The  Isle 
of  Ely  was  long  rince  called  Isle  de  Vigncs.  In  1763,  Colllnson  mentioaa  viaes  tor 
making  wine  ;  aitd  otiier  well-known  facts  completely  set  aside  the  idea  tlMl  the  viae* 
yards  of  England  were  apple  orchards,  and  that  tUe  wine  was  cider. 
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&c, ;  the  former  held  the  chief  manor  of  the  lords  Bardolph, 
and  had  their  residence  here.  At  a  place  called  Wathden, 
or  Weterden,  in  this  parish,  Goddard  states,  (see  Lynn  bio- 
graphy), there  was  to  be  seen,  in  his  time,  some  remains  of  a 
church,  and  some  bones  were  seen  at  the  river  side  when  the 
water  ebbed.  The  old  hall  or  manor-house,  was  a  large 
building  of  brick,  with  a  good  tower  or  gatehouse,  embattled, 
built  by  the  Kerviles,  with  their  arms  and  those  of  Plowden 
thereon.*  The  church  has  a  square  steeple,  with  five  bells. 
The  east  part  of  the  interior  is  divided  from  the  other  part 
by  an  oaken  screen,  and  was  an  old  chapel.  Here  is  an 
altar-monument  of  marble  and  alabaster,  whereon  lie  the 
efiigies  of  a  man  in  armour,  %vith  his  lady,  (in  alabaster), 
resting  their  heads  on  cushions,  with  their  hands  in  a  sup-^ 
pliant  posture ;  below  them  is  the  portraiture  of  a  little  girl, 
with  her  hands  conjoined ;  and  by  her  a  boy  in  swaddling 
clothes.  On  one  side  of  them  is  the  arms  of  Kervile ;  gules, 
a  chevron.  Or,  between  three  leopards'  faces  argent,  impa- 
ling, azure,  a  foss  indented  in  chief  two  lys.  Or,  Plowden, 
&c.  i^c.  Four  marble  pilasters,  of  the  Corinthian  order, 
with  gilt  capitals,  support  an  entablature  of  the  same,  and 
on  the  summit  is  a  goat,  passant,  &c.  The  windows  over  the 
arches  of  the  nave  have  been  curiously  painted  with  figures 
of  the  twelve  Apostles,  and  various  parts  of  scripture  his- 
tory.  The  seats  in  the  nave  and  both  the  aisles,  are  of  oak ; 
and  carved  with  the  figures  of  saints,  &c.,  some  bearing  the 
arms  of  Kervile  and  Butler.  Here  are  also  inscriptions  to 
the  memory  of  the  Kerviles  and  the  Bemers,  and  here  is  the 
manor  of  Westacre  Priory. 

Saddle  Bow  is  a  hamlet  near  the  river,  belonging  to  the 
parish  of  St.  Mary  Wiggenhall. 

WIGGENHALL.  Forty  miles.  St.  Mary  Magdalen. 
P.  551. — The  lordship  here  was  in  the  family  of  Caprevill, 
Chereville,  or  Kervile.    Sir  Frederick  de  Capreville,  in  the 

*  Ihe  grratett  part  U  polled  down,  and  the  rcit  tenanted.  The  KerTilet  here  men- 
tioned, were  lords  of  thii  place  from  the  reicn  of  Richard  I.  to  the  year  10t4,  when 
on  the  death  of  sir  Henry  Kervile,  a  bigoted  papist,  who  had  been  aocnsed  of  treason, 
the  family  became  extinct,  and  the  extent  passed  to  other  hands.  This  sir  Henry 
Kmrlle,  about  November,  1020,  was  accused  by  sir  Chrisotpher  Heyden,  knifht, 
that  the  papists  met  at  his  boose,  In  order  to  sobscribe  to  and  assist  the  emperor 
against  thv  king  of  liohemia,  when  king  James  I.  requested  a  loan  for  the  recovery 
of  the  Talatinatc  firom  the  nobility  and  gentry  of  England  ;  whereupon  he  was  sent 
for  to  the  co«ncil4abl«,  imprisoned  some  time,  and  his  papers  sieccd,  bat  was  after- 
wards relieved. 
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beguuuBg  of  Henry  IU.*8  reign,  gave  hit  tenement  nnd  ma- 
nor in  this  town,  to  the  priory  of  Castle  Acre.*  The  churdi 
is  a  good  regular  buildmg ;  consisting  of  a  nave,  a  north 
and  south  aisle,  with  its  porch  and  chancel,  and  at  the  west 
end  stands  a  square  tower  of  stone*  The  upper  part  of  the 
the  north  aisle  has  been  a  chapel,  but  b  now  taken  in  with 
a  screen,  as  is  likewise  the  east  end  of  the  south  aisle.  In 
the  east  window  is  the  broken  effigy  c^  pope  Nicholas,  on 
his  throne ;  and  in  the  windows  north  are  those  of  other 
saints.  The  arms  of  Kervile,  Scales,  Bemey,  Geasing, 
Hevingingham,  Lovel,  Bovile,  SiC.,  decorate  different  parts  df 
this  edifice. 

Crabhouie  Nunnery  stood  on  the  banks  of  the  Onse,  north 
of  Wiggenhall  St.  Mary  Magdalen.  It  was  appropriated  to 
nuns  of  the  order  of  St.  Augustine,  and  dedicated  to  St. 
John  the  Evangelbt.  It  was  founded  by  Roger  the  prior, 
and  the  convent  of  Reyuham.  This  prior  granted,  to  Lama 
or  Leva,  a  nun,  and  daughter  df  Godric  de  Lynne,  all  the 
small  tract  of  ground  here,  called  **  a  desert  and  solitary 
place,  that  was  inhabited  by  a  hermit,  but  not  overflowed." 
Laena  and  her  nuns  were  to  hold  it  freely,  by  the  payment 
of  12d.  per  annum  to  the  priory  of  Normansburgh.  Spd- 
man,  in  bis  Glossary,  observes,  that  there  were  two  antipho- 
naries  in  this  priory  in  the  year  1425,  which  coat  twenty 
marks ! !  The  site  of  Crabhouse  priory  was  granted,  in  the 
first  of  queen  Mary,  to  sir  John  Gage,  knight,  of  Sussex, 
with  the  gardens,  orcharda,  &c. 

WIGGENHALL.  Forty  miles.  St.  Peter's.  P.  132.— 
As  the  towns  of  Wiggenhall  St.  Mary  Magdalen,  and  St 
Mary  the  Virgin,  with  their  churches,  stand  on  the  west  side 
of  the  great  nver  Ouse,  in  Marshland,  so  the  towns  of  St 
Peter  and  St.  Germain's  Wiggenhall,  with  their  churches, 
stand  on  the  east  side  of  the  said  river,  next  that  part  of  the 
hundred  that  is  called  Freebridge  citra  Lynn.  The  church 
has  a  square  tower  with  one  bell.  On  tne  font  are  keys  is 
gahire^  the  arms  of  St.  Peter.  Sir  William  Dugdale,  in  his 
**  History  of  Embanking,"  is  of  opinion  that  the  Romaaf 
were  the  persons  who  originally  gained  from  the  sea  these 

•  Bobcrt  Q«irel.  altos  S0rti,  aad  Agmes  h\§  wife,  graatcd  by  fine,  4c.  Ac,  to  iki 
reiga  of  Htnrjr  III.,  two  acres  of  meadow  land,  tti*  TIm  ccklintod  mkkum^ 
Charles  VII.  oi  irVancc,  lived  ia  the  rdgn  of  oar  Ilenry  VI. 
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towns  of  Wiggenball  in  Marshland ;  where  the  Saxons  were 
also  invited  to  settle,  from  the  extraordinary  fertility  of  the 
soil,  and  that  they  did  so  is  evident,  says  he,  from  the  au- 
thentic survey  taken  by  the  Norman  Conqueror;  which 
sheweth  that  the  towns  now  in  being  there,  were  also  extant 
in  the  days  of  Edward  the  Confessor.  Before  the  year  1181, 
there  was  neither  any  habitation  or  gpround  that  yielded 
profit,  within  that  part  of  Wiggenhall  <^led  St.  Mary  Mag- 
dalen, from  a  place  called  Bustard  *s  Dole,  to  the  sooth  side 
of  the  said  town,  except  the  monastery  of  Crabhouse,  all 
being  a  waste  and  desolate  fen.  Here  is  Shouldham  Pric^ 
manor. 


HUNDRED  OF  G ALLOW. 


Henry  L  gave  this  hundred,  with  Brothercross,  to  the  earl 
of  Warren  and  Surrey,  holding  the  castle  of  Norwich,  on 
payment  of  two  marks  per  annum.  In  the  general  survey 
made  by  William  I.,  several  lordships  now  in  Brothercross, 
were  comprehended  in  Grallow,  and  vice  v€r$a.  The  hun- 
dred court,  it  is  supposed,  was  anciently  held  in  some  fields 
near  Dunton,  then  known  by  the  name  the  hundred  now. 
bears.  Galehow  or  Galestow,  signifying  a  hill  near  water. 
In  the  third  and  tenth  of  Elizabeth,  the  hundred  court  was 
held  at  a  place  called  Long-field  Stones.  This  hundred  com- 

Erehends  a  tract  of  rich  country,  extending  fifteen  miles  in 
ingth,  from  east  to  west,  and  about  eight  from  north  to 
south,  containing  twenty-nine  parishes ;  eighteen  of  which 
belong  to  the  deanery  of  Bumham,  and  eleven  to  Toftrees ; 
the  former  in  the  archdeaconry  of  Norfolk,  and  the  latter  in 
that  of  Norwich. 

BAGTHORPE.  Thirty-three  miles.  St.  Mary.  P.  69. 
The  church  is  a  small  edifice,  without  any  monument,  &c. 
Here  is  Castle  Acre  Priory  manor,  and  Mount  Ida,  the  seat  of 
sir  Henry  A.  Lambert,  bart.. 
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BAJflMER.  Twenty-eight  miles.  AU  Sunts.  P.  2&. 
Called  in  Domesday-book,  Benemara,  by  a  hill  and  a  mere. 
The  chorch  is  a  small  pile  standing  upon  a  hill ;  the  rfianofi 
and  north  aisle  are  in  ruins :  it  has  a  round  tower.  Heie 
are  the  mancvs  of  Coxford  Priory,  and  Castle  Acre  Priory. 

BAltSHAM  (RAST).  Twenty-seven  miles.  All  Saints. 
P.  203. — ^There  are  three  towns  of  thb  name.  In  Domesday- 
book  they  are  all  included  under  the  name  of  Barsham.  The 
church  is  without  a  tower,  and  here  are  scHne  interesting 
Gothic  remabs,  with  arms  over  the  door,  on  the  sides  of 
which  are  the  ^gments  of  figures  in  niches.  There  were 
formerly  several  bells,  which  were  taken  out  of  the  c^hurch, 
and  being  put  on  ship  board  were  lost,  as  it  is  said,  on  Hun- 
stanton sands.  In  this  church  are  inscriptions  to  the  memory 
of  Lamb,  Strutt,  and  the  Calthorpes,  to  one  of  whom, — 

Against  the  sooth  wall  of  the  chancel,  which  is  taken  oat  of  the 
nave  of  the  church,  is  a  very  sumptaons  nionament  of  alahaster  and 
black  marble,  &c.,  having  the  effigy  of  a  woman  in  her  windiDc-iheet, 
as  raising  herself  with  her  left  hand  out  of  her  coffin ;  her  right  hand 
and  eyes  elevated  in  a  posture  of  adoration,  and  on  the  coffin,  **•  Come, 
Lord  Jesos,  quickly.''  Over  her,  are  two  arches,  supported  by 
Doric  columns.  In  one  of  them  is  an  angel  offering  her  a  crown  of 
glory ;  and  in  the  other  an  angel  offering  her  a  crown  of  laurel ;  and 
above  these  an  angel  as  sounding  the  last  trumpet  On  the  cornice 
of  the  monuments  are  two  effigies,  one  representing  Wisdom,  or 
Knowledge,  with  the  sun ;  the  other  with  a  dove,  representiBg  In- 
nocency.  On  the  base  of  this  monument  are  the  arms  of  Calthorpe. 
— This  commemorates  the  death  of  the  wives  of  James  Caltiiorpe, 
esq.,  with  several  of  his  family. 

This  church,  in  some  writings,  is  called  the  Holy  Trnity  of 
East  Barsham. 

Thomas  Wright,  vicar,  8.  T.  B.,  sir  Christopher  Calthorpe 
lord  and  patron,  by  his  will  in  1718,  gives  to  him  during  his  life  and 
continuance  to  perform  divine  service  here ;  and  after  his  death  or 
remove,  to  the  vicar  of  East  Barsham,  and  his  successors,  for  ever, — 
that  house,  outhouses,  yards,  and  orchards,  in  East  Barsham,  in  vihicfa 
the  said  Mr.  Wright  now  lives,  together  with  the  feed  of  the  chnrch- 
yard ;  and  vicarage  tythes  of  all  my  lands  in  West  Barsham ;  be  and 
they  answering  to  the  vicar  of  West  Barsham  6s.  per  annum,  being 
by  ancient  determination  in  Chancery  desired  to  be  by  costom  the 
dues  to  him  only  for  the  same.* 

*  Near  to  the  cbarch  was  the  chapel  of  St.  Savioar,  or  the  Greeting  of  oor  Lady, 
to  which  belonged  a  maiwioDf  with  certain  lands.    The  advowaon  of  U  was  gr«it«d» 
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Here  are  the  manors  of  Woltertoas*,  Rochfords,  Martins, 
or  East  Hall,  Bamingbams,  or  KnoUes,  and  Waldegraves 
and  Childs. 

Ea$t  Basham,  or  Barsham  Hall.  Mr.  Britton,  in  bis 
*  Architectural  Antiquities/  selects  this  house  as  one  of  the 
most  interesting  specimens  of  domestic  architecture  of  the 
reign  of  Henry  VHI. ;  and  gives  two  admirable  plates. 
Three  beautiful  plates  of  this  building,  with  highly  satis- 
factory details,  are  given  by  Mr.  G.  A.  Repton,  in  his  '  Ve- 
tiista  Monumenta.'  Mr.  Britton  says,  ''  as  a  fine  specimen 
of  ancient  brick  architecture  we  have  few  superior.  Blome- 
field  considers  it  to  have  been  built  by  sir  William  Farmor, 
or  Fermor,  in  the  reig^n  of  king  Henry  VHI  ;t  but  by  the 
style  of  the  arches,  ornaments,  arms.  Sea.  still  remaining  in 
different  parts  of  the  mansion,  Mr.  Britton  is  induced  to  be^ 
lieve  that  the  greater  part  was  erected  in  the  time  of  Henry 
VH.  \X  and  that  only  the  gcUe-house  was  raised  during  the 
reign  of  the  eighth  Henry*  Not  finding  any  historical  re- 
cords relating  to  this  curious  and  interesting  building,  we 
can  only  point  out  the  peculiarity  of  what  remains.  The 
tower  entrance,  or  porter*s  lodge,  and  entrance  porch,  with 
part  of  the  south  front,  &c.  are  the  views  selected  by  Britton. 

in  the  flfth  of  Henry  VIII.,  to  Hcmry  Fermor.  Dionyae,  relict  of  air  Peter  de  I^e, 
knisht,  Willi,  in  1379,  to  be  baried  at  the  door  of  the  church  of  Barsham  St.  Trinity ; 
l^vee  a  legacy  to  tmild  a  chnrch  porch  over  her  grave,  and  money  to  bolld  or  repair 
the  chapel  over  the  gravei  of  her  fiither  and  mother,  Ac. :  to  Edward  Charles  her  son, 
I90s,  per  annnm  out  of  her  manor  of  Kesslugland ;  and  20j.  per  annom  to  her 
daughter  Man^^ret  de  Tye. 

*  Maurice  de  Barsham,  who  at  one  time  held  this  manor,  iu  the  thlrty4rst  of  Henry 
II.,  was  lined  40/.  because  he  gave  his  daughter  In  marriage  to  William  de  Bellemonte, 
nod  William  was  also  fined  S3/.  dt.  9d.  because  he  roarrii^  against  the  agreement  that 
he  had  made  to  marry  the  daughter  of  Ralph  de  Oedding.  Thb  Maurice  began  his 
Journey  or  pilgrimage  to  St.  James's  of  Compostella,  in  Spain,  on  the  feast  of  St. 
l>«nstan,  and  gave  to  the  priory  of  Castle  Acre,  fur  the  prosperity  of  his  journey,  all 
bli  corn  in  his  granges,  of  Bast  and  West  Barsham,  sisty^four  sheep  in  his  Foldcoarse 
of  East,  and  sixteen  in  that  of  West  liarskam,  with  all  his  tenements  which  he  he^ 
of  them,  if  he  should  not  retarn. 

f  Sir  WILLIAM  FAKMOit  built  in  this  manor  of  Wolterton,  as  Vtake  it,  a  very  large 
and  stately  manor-house  or  hall,  of  brick,  in  the  reign  of  king  Henry  VIII.,  now  very 
ranch  decayed  an«l  ruinous.  Some  years  past  I  found  these  remains  of  antiquity,  over 
the  great  gatehouse  leading  Into  the  court-yard  :  on  the  outside  are  the  king's  arms  of 
Prance  and  England,  quarterly,  supported  by  a  lion  and  a  griflin  ;  on  the  right  side  of 
it  the  arms  of  Fermor,  argent,  on  a  saltire  sable,  between  four  lions'  heatis,  erased, 
gules,  a  martlet  of  the  first,  between  four  tH-sants,  on  a  chief  azure,  an  anchor  be- 
tween two  pallets,  Or, lmp4lins  argent,  three  pallets,  ^ vies;  and  on  the  lef1t«Fermor» 
Impaling  argent  a  lion  rampant,  saMe  Stapleton.  In  the  bow  window  of  the  hall, 
on  several  scrolls,  '*  Audaces  Fortuna  Jnvat,*^  with  various  arms.  On  a  piece  of  oak 
in  the  centre  of  the  ceiling,  are  *'  Quinque  vulnera"  carved,  and  round  it  the  passion 
of  *God  help  me.'  In  a  room  called  the  Nursery,  and  atwve  stairs,  are  several  an- 
tique heads  of  men  and  women  iu  antique  dresses;  and  on  the  wainscot  several 
armorial  bearings,  &c.  dec. 

t  Mr.  Cotman  dates  Uic  bnilding  at  IMO.^Vide  etching  in  Arch,  Atiti^ 
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In  the  latter  it  will  be  perceived  that  the  ardicd  doorway 
b  more  pointed  than  in  the  former :  and  immediately  over 
the  arch  are  the  fragments  of  Henry  VII/s  anna,  with 
cognisance,  vis.  griffin  and  greyhound,  with  the  crown. 
The  portcullis  and  rose  appear  in  several  different  f^aces, 
with  the  letters  £.  R.  and  H.  R.,  also  profile  heads  in 
relief,  apparently  portraits  of  Henry  VII.  and  his  queen, 
are  impressed  on  several  bricks  on  the  front.  They  are 
on  shields  in  pannels,  and  are  profusely  dbtributed  about 
the  building.  Many  other  letters  also  appear,  with  much 
armorial  insignia;  but  the  group  of  ten  chimneys,  is, 
perhaps,  the  most  singular  and  peculiar  object  in  this  view, 
or  any  remaining  part  of  the  mansion.  The  whole  g^roup, 
as  well  as  the  chief  part  of  the  edifice,  consist  of  brick ; 
which  are  of  a  fine  quality,  and  mostly  impressed  in  figured 
moulds.  All  the  chimneys  are  evidently  made  with  bricks 
moulded  to  their  various  situations,  forms,  and  ornaments. 
One  of  these  chimney  shafts  communicated  to  the  great 
hall  fireplsx:e,  but  it  will  be  rather  difficult  to  account  for 
corresponding  fireplaces  and  rooms  to  the  other  nine.  The 
building  extended  as  far  to  the  right  of  the  porch,  as  re- 
presented to  the  left  of  Britton's  view.  Directly  facing  thu 
porch,  on  the  opposite  side  of  a  quadrangular  court,  is  the 
lodge  gateway,  represented  in  his  other  print,  the  inner  fa- 
cade of  which,  as  well  as  the  exterior,  are  decorated  with 
armorial  and  other  heraldic  insignia.  Immediately  above 
the  outer  gateway,  arc  the  battered  remains  of  Henry  VIll.'s 
arms,  su|^rters,  crest,  &c.  on  the  sides  of  which  are  two 
shields  with  the  Fermor  arms.  These  are  again  di^>layed 
near  the  top  of  the  building,  and  also  with  numerous  quar- 
terings,  on  a  large  shield,  over  the  arch  within  the  gate.  On 
each  side  of  the  entrance  arch,  are  some  fragments,  in  brick, 
of  statues,  which  formerly  stood  on  brackets,  beneath  cano- 
pies, and  were  intended  to  represent  porters,  or  guards. 
Blomefield  calls  them  "two  wild  men,  or  giants,  as  janitors, 
armed  with  clubs ;  a  species  of  personages  which  no  pageant 
at  that  time  of  day  was  without."  Blomefield  also  adds,  that 
the  date  of  1538  was  to  be  seen  on  a  pane  of  stained  glass. 
In  a  window  in  this  house  were  formerly  the  armorial  pedi- 
gree and  alliances  of  the  family  of  Calthorpe,  from  the 
Conquest  to  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  contained  in  be- 
ween  fifty  and  sixty  diamond-shaped  panes  of  painted  glass. 
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neatly  executed.  They  are  now  most  of  them  entire,  and 
are  placed  in  a  bow  window  in  the  library  of  John  Fenn, 
esq.,  of  East  Dereham.*  Of  this  once  splendid  and  much 
decorated  mansion,  the  walls  of  the  porter*s  lodge,  and  some 
of  the  apartments  on  the  northern  side  of  the  court,  only 
remain:  these  are  now  appropriated  to  a  farm-house.  A 
large  barn  is  constructed  with  squared  stones,  nearly  the 
whole  of  which  are  covered  with  various  tracery  of  different 
patterns;  but  it  is  difficult  to  say  whether  these  constituted 
parts  of  the  house,  or  are  fragments  of  the  once  magnificent 
and  noted  priory  of  Walsingham,  in  the  vicinity.  From 
the  exertions,  great  taste  and  knowledge,  of  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Astley,  uncle  to  the  present  proprietor,  we  have  every  rea- 
son to  hope  that  what  is  yet  left  of  tiiis  interesting  ruin, 
will  effectually  be  preserved. 

BARSHAM  (north).  Twenty-three  miles.  All  SainU. 
P.  66. — In  this  church  are  inscriptions  to  the  memory  of 
Russel  and  Thomson.  Here  are  the  manors  of  Wauncys,  or 
Southall,  Branch*s,t  Churches,  and  Caleys. 

Mr.  John  Boraob,  of  this  place,  gent,  gave  bv  his  will,  dated 
1696,  to  the  master,  fellows,  and  scholars,  of  Clare-ball,  Cambridge, 
where  he  was  some  time  a  scholar,  a  rent  charge  of  S5<.  per  annara, 
oat  of  his  messuage,  lands,  &c.,  in  North  and  West  Barsham,  towardt 
the  maintenance  of  a  fellow,  to  be  held  only  until  the  non-regeocy, 
or  fife  vears  after  the  said  fellow's  commencing  M.  A  ,  capable  of 
being  elected  when  he  shall  be  sophister  of  two  years  standing  in  the 
said  hall ;  to  be  chosen  out  of  the  founder's  name  and  kindred  in  that 
kail,  or  in  anv  other  college  in  Cambridge,  as  shall  be  found  capable 
thereof;  and  for  want  thereof,  any  Norfolk  or  Norwich  man  may  be 
elected. 

There  is  a  very  remarkable  entry  in  the  parish  register, 
under  Mr.  Lawsou's  own  hand,  as  lollows- 

Deo  Oratias 

Quod  Nos  Satias 

Bonis  Rusticomm. 

Contra  Volnntatem  Eonun* 


•  OoMfb't  Britaaaia,  td.  1780. 

t  This  nuMMr  wm  at  oa«  time  !•  tka  pOMetrioa  of  TnoHAt  Taivtrr,  who,  after 
Um  baule  •(  Eftthuu,  became  a  kaiflM,  «me  of  the  king**  josttcet,  and  fatkcr  of  Ki* 
OHOLAt  Tbivbtt,  Um  blitoriao,  who  wrote  the  relsM  of  aeveral  Uogi  of  BBflaad. 
la  the  Mly-eercath  of  Ueary  111.  be  «a»  jedge  of  Norwkb,  Ac. 
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BARSHAM  (WEST).  Twenty-Ouc^  miles.  P.ea 

Was  in  the  possession  of  the  Gourneys/  &c.  &c.  The  church 
has  no  tower,  but  here  are  inscriptions  to  the  memory  of 
Goumey,  and  sir  L*£strange  Calthorpe.  To  the  former  is 
the  following  inscription,  on  a  brass  plate,  not  printed  at 
lenffth  in  Blomefield,  but  recorded  by  Cotman  in  his  Braues^ 
under  a  shield,  with  a  cross  ingrailed  : — 

M.  S.  '^CadvcTm  hoc  stemat  Marmor  Edvarts  Ootrmat,  (Flfivs 
et  H seres  Thomae  Oovrnay,  Armigeri  et  Marthae  Filie  EdTardi  Lew- 
kenor  de  Denbam,  In  ComitatY  Svffolcioe  militis)  qui  in  NoTissiiBam 
Diem  Mortalitatis  ExvvUs  hie  Deposvit  Fvit  Prtdeiis,  cofisvltvs 
compositYs,  vir  YindiqTe  Et  Famae  Integer,  Deo  Sincere  Fidelia, 
Amico  Religiose  Fidvs  Nvlli.  Inivstvs  InUigentibTS  BenignisfiimTt 
Nee  Decet  Hvivs  Cineres  Operosa  Molesavt  Loqtax  ElloglTm  cri 
▼ita  pro.  Epitaphio  Est  Nvmerosa  Virtfs  Et  Pletas  Svperstes  Sva 
Pro  Piraroide." 

And  under  three  angels*  heads,  on  the  same  brass : — 

<<  Migravit  <!*•  Avg^sti  Anno  Dom.  1641. 
£tatte  sf  s,  S3.t 

Here  are  the  manors  of  Wilkins,  and  Castle  Acre  Priory. 

BROOMSTHORPE,  (or  Brunstharpe).  Thirty  miles. 
No  church.  P.  11.  So  called  as  seated  on  a  bfum,  or 
Bourn. — Held  by  the  Pinkeneys,  Dynnes,  and  the  Cockets, 
&c.  Colonel  Horace  Walpole  built  some  additional  rooms 
in  front  of  the  manor-house,  which  building  was  afterwards 
converted  to  a  farm-house.  The  church  appears  to  have 
been  destroyed  before  the  reign  of  Elizabeth.  Here  was 
the  guild  of  St.  John,  to  whom  the  church  was  probably 
dedicated. 

DUNTON  (with  Doughton,  or  Doketan.)  Twenty-fiTe 
miles.     St. .     P.  124.     So  called  as  seated  on  a 

*  Thomas  Ooorney,  esq.  in  the  ninth  of  Edward  IV.  gives  to  the  chapel  of  the 
AnDonciation,  at  Walsingham,  liis  gold  ring  with  a  torqnoiae  stone,  &c.  &c 

i  1  have  added  this  as  the  prototype  of  a  memorial  which  has  since  becontc  Tcry 
common  In  marble  tablets,  bnt  which  is  rarely  fonnd  in  brass.  The  fantily  of  u^ 
Uoarnay  was  of  great  antiquity,  and  lords  of  Harpley.  Wat  Barsham  also  becaase 
their  property  In  the  rcIgn  of  Edward  III.  The  arms  of  Oonrnay  were  originally  a 
sat>le  field,  which  was  anerwarda  changed  to  ar-eat,  charged  with  a  cross  eofraiied, 
gules,  Epitaobs,  containing  the  highest  praises,  were  castomary  in  the  levesrteenth 
century,  and  liie  man  who  could  deserve  those  engraven  on  this  brass,  ranst  have  been 
of  a  superior  order ;  the  reader,  however,  will  readily  believe  the  highest  praise  to 
have  been  his  due,  recollecting  that  it  contidns  the  diaracter  of  a  Oomey. — OotmtmM 
Brasses,  xlvii. 
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hill. — It  lies  about  a  mile  to  the  south  of  Sculthorpe.  Henry 
II.  b  said  to  have  given  this  town,  with  Doketon  and  Ketel- 
son,  to  Ralph  de  Uauville,  to  be  held  by  petty  sergeanty, 
viz,  keeping  the  king's  hawks/  or  Falcons.  This  Ralph 
was  afterwards  knighted,  and  had  a  son  sir  Ralph,  who,  ac- 
cording to  the  custom  of  the  age,  sometimes  wrote  himself 
de  Dunton,  and  sometimes  de  Hauville.  Dun  ton  became 
afterwards  the  property  of  my  lord  Coke,  the  queen  Eliza- 
beth's attorney-general.  The  church  has  a  square  tower ; 
and  in  the  chancel  is  this  remarkable  inscription  : — 

<'In  memory  of  Matthbw  Lancaster,  of  Dan  ton,  gent.,  eldest 
•on  and  heir  of  Matthew  Lancaster,  descended  from  John  Lancaster, 
the  first  of  that  race  in  England,  and  first  founder  of  Lancaster,  from 
whom  issaed  fifty  or  more  knights,  esquires,  and  gentlemen  of  quality, 
some  dignified  by  their  honourable  marriages  in  noble  families,  the 
rest,  or  most  of  them  in  their  several  marnaees,  eqaalizing  if  not  ex- 
ceeding their  own  rank  and  pedigree.— Died  IG58." 

In  the  chancel  also  are  the  effigies  in  brass  of  Clere  Talbot 
and  his  wives  ;  the  principal  effigy  having  a  shrouded  figure 
on  each  side,t  with  a  brass  plate  under  them,  but  no  in- 
scription. 

Lower  down,  on  the  same  stone,  are  cat  three  shields,  on  the  first 
a  lion,  with  the  tail  turned  over  his  head ;  and  on  the  second  Talbot, 
tirgentj  a  chevron  gules,  between  three  talbots  passant,  aabU ;  and  on 
the  other  Harborne,  guiesy  a  lion  passant,  Or^  between  three  besants, 
a  crescent  for  difference.  There  is  also  an  inscription  to  the  memory 
of  the  wife  of  Clere  Talbot,  (doctor  of  the  law),  and  daughter  of 
William  Harborne,  esq.,  who  died  inl&19.  Tliis  brass  represents  Clere 
Talbot  and  his  two  wives,  and,  in  his  dress,  bears  a  striking  resera- 
blance  to  a  portrait  of  the  same  person  now  in  the  possession  of  the 
Rev.  Thomas  Talbot,  of  Sprowston  hall,  a  gentleman  of  great  anti- 
qoarian  taste  and  judgment.  The  present  memorial  seems  to  point 
ont  the  exact  time  when  this  species  ceased  from  our  monuments.  It 
partakes  of  a  double  nature,  for  while  the  effigies  are  brass,  the  in- 
scription and  the  shields  are  engraved  in  the  stone  itself.— Vide  Cot* 
Moirs  Bru$$€$, 

*  King  John,  in  hU  tixty-flrst  year,  ordvred  the  baillflft  of  several  porta  to  tecare 
all  the  hawka  and  Mr  folconi  which  shonld  be  broofht  beyond  sea,  till  the  aaid  Henry 
and  Ungh  de  llaaville  should  chooae  what  they  thoaght  fit  for  the  king's  ase,  and  no 
one  was  allowed  to  boy  any  till  this  was  done.  Gilbert  aud  Ralph  de  IlaoTille,  in  the 
reign  of  Henry  III.,  had  a  mandate  to  bring  the  king's  ger  falcons  in  their  custody, 
safe  to  court.  Hlomefleld  savs,that  in  the  third  of  Edward  III.  sir  Thomas  Havllle  was 
falconer  to  the  king ;  that  the  first  time  that  gentleman  occors  in  a  deed,  was  of  sir 
DMraas  llaviUe,  in  the  fonrlh  of  this  monarch. 

Hnch  de  Dnnton  Impleaded  in  the  thlrty-fourth  of  Henry  III.  Henrv  de  Hanvllle, 
for  taking  his  swans  from  his  pool  In  Doktton,  and  carrying  them  to  Dnnton  ;  and  it 
was  adjadgeil  that  he  shonld  make  satisfaction,  and  permit  llngh  to  have  the  fishery 
in  the  wallof  Doketon,  ftrom  Hugo's  mill,  to  the  mili  of  Henry. 

t  These  two  flgnrcs  are  not  represented  in  Cotman's  plate. 
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FAKENHAM.    Twenty-five  miles.   St.  Peter.     P.16M. 
One  of  the  best  market  towns  in  the  county ;  situate  on  the 
side  of  a  hill,  with  the  Yare  on  the  south. — Fakeaham  was 
in  the  possession  of  Harold,  who  being  slain  at  the  battle  of 
Hasthigs,  it  came  to  William  the  Conqueror,*  Arc.     la  the 
thirty-eighth  of  Edward  III.  it  was  found,  on  a  pleading  at 
Easter  term,  that  the  inhabitants  of  thb  town  were  not  obliged 
to  repair  the  causev,  called  Brig  mill  dam,  then  broke  down, 
and  an  assize  was  brought  in  the  forty-third  of  Henry  III., 
on  account  of  the  mill  pool  being  raised  too  high.  Sir  Heaiy 
Spelman  is  "surprised  to  find  that  a  salina,  inr  salt  pit, 
should,  in  Domesday-book,  be  mentioned  as  a  part  of  this 
lordship,  it  being  six  miles  from  the  sea  ;*'  but  it  is  to  be  ob- 
served that  this  salina  lay  in  some  place  on  the  sea,  belong- 
ing to  Harold ;  thus  Necton,  a  town  above  twelve  miles  from 
the  nearest  part  of  the  sea,  had  a  $aUma  which  lay  at  Lynn; 
there  are  no  records,  however,  to  support  this  assertion. 
Harold  was  lord  of  Necton,  and  had  a  fee  in  Lynn.     In  the 
seventh  of  James  I.  Fakenham  mill,  and  a  parcel  of  land 
called  Hulmore,  and  a  warren,  &c.,  was  granted  to  Edmund 
Ferrors  and  Francis  Philips,  paying  5/.  10s.  per  annum.  The 
churchf  is  a  large  commodious  structure,  having  a  nave, 
north  and  south  aisles,  a  chancel  covered  with  tues,  and  a 
south  porch.   At  the  west  a  lofty  stone  tower,  with  six  bells; 
the  former  of  which  has  been  lately  ornamented  by  fimr 
crocketted  ipires  at  the  angles ;  which  adds  much  to  its 
beauty,  particularly  at  a  distance.     At  the  tower  is  a  fine 
western  entrance-doorway,  with  a  large  window  over,  divi- 
ded into  six  lights,  and  subdivided  by  a  horizontal  muUion, 
and  tracery  mouldings.      On  each  side  of  the  door  is  a 
canopied  niche,  and  the  buttresses  are  ornamented  with  pa- 
nelling.    It  has  also  an  octangular  font,  ornamented  with 
the  figures  of  an  angel,  ox,  lion,  and  eagle,  the  emblems  of 
the  Evangelists,  also  of  the  Trinity  and  Passion ;  and  on 

*  Tlie  mtiior,  being  an  ancient  demesne,  Henry  I.  gave  it  to  Ho^  Capel ;  md  Mag 
John  allerwardf  to  the  earl  of  Amndel.  %rith  whom  it  did  not  long  oontlnne,  for  Henry 
III.  granted  it,  abont  the  Utter  end  of  hit  reign,  to  the  eoonteaa  of  Prorcacc;  afler 
her  decease  it  belonged  to  qoeen  Eleanor,  bot  Edward  11.  granted  it  to  Gilbert  da 
Clare,  the  last  earl  or  Oloster,  who  dying  without  issae,  it  devolTed  again  to  the  crowm. 
In  the  reign  of  Edward  111.  it  was  granted  to  Robert  de  Vfbrd,  earl  of  SnSbUi,  a§> 
terwards  to  Chichelv,  archbishop  of  Cauterbory,  tlie  enemy  of  the  Lollarda.  Hewy 
VIII.  granted  H  with  the  advowson  to  THnity  college,  Cambridge,  in  the  patrooage  o# 
which  it  now  remains. 

f  A  neat  market  town,  with  a  handsome  chorcb.  In  which  was  a  light  for  good  kl«g 
Henry. — Catmdem, 
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pillar  of  it  the  king*B  arms,  also  the  letter  H  or  L,  in  the  old 
character,  and  a  crown  over  it,  to  represent  its  being  in  the 
duchy  of  Lancaster,  or  built  in  king  Henry  VI/s  reign. 
Around  the  cover  is — 

**  Oruie  pro  aia  Ade  Plowryte  et  Alide  oxoris  ejos,  et  omninm  be- 
nefactor, soor  qui  Utud  opas  fieri  fecerant  in  lionore  Dei  omnipoten- 
tis."    Ameu. 

Here  is  also  a  cleristory,  a  piscina,  and  screen  ;  and  in- 
scriptions to  the  memory  of  Payn,  Owin,  Smith,  the  Cal- 
thorpes,  and  Wortley.  The  following  inscription,  on  an 
altar-tomb  on  the  south  side  of  the  churchyard,  is  well 
worth  transcribing : — 

'' Hie  jacet  Johannes,  qnem  prope  dilecta  sua  Catiterina  Wortley, 
qaosamor  et  ecclesia  conjansit:  seperarlt  et  rerum,  et  lioroinum, 
edax  tempnt  et  tmnnlns  rapoit.  Hanc  Anno  Domini,  1605,  state 
iategram.  Haoc  anno  Dni.  1G96,  senectate  ft  actum  vicit  fadlb  vic- 
toria. Veniet  veniet  tamen  dies,  qus  raptara  dabit,  que  victum  in* 
victura  reddet.  Vis  plura  lector,  scias  honestis  ortais  parentibos  et 
qnoudam  hujns  locis  nunc  l>eatoiis  incolas/' 

In  the  middle  of  the  chancel  lays  a  large  g^ey  stone,  whereon 
has  been  the  portraiture,  in  brass,  of  a  priest,  the  stone 
rimmed  with  the  same  metal ;  the  upper  part  of  the  por- 
trait remained  in  the  time  of  Blomefieid ;  with  part  of  the 
rim,  and  these  words — sexti  qui  obiii  die  Sabbati.  There 
have  also  been  four  shields,  one  at  each  comer,  of  which 
the  two  lowest  only  remain,  viz.  a  pelican  vulning  himself, 
with  two  keys,  in  taltire,  round  which — Aperiie  mihi  portoi 
justitie.  Blomefield  takes  this  monument  to  be  in  memory 
of  Henry  Keys,  admitted  rector  of  this  church  1405,  &c. 
Here  is  also  a  singular  brass,  in  the  shape  of  a  heart,  with 
the  sacramental  cup  represented  in  the  centre.  It  is  to  the 
memory  of  Henry  Newman.  Mr.  Cotman,  who  has  repre- 
sented this  in  his  Brasses,  says  **  I  have  added  this,  because 
it  is  a  brass  of  an  unusual  shape ;  it  is  the  memorial  too  of 
a  rector  of  Penthorp,  who  has  no  other,  his  name  not  being 
enumerated  in  the  list  of  rectors  of  that  parbh.  By  the 
form  of  the  cup,  he  probably  lived  towards  the  end  of  the 
fifteenth  century.*'  On  the  south  side  of  the  chancel  are 
three  stalls  or  arches,  of  stone,  for  the  bishop,  archdeacon, 
and  rector.  The  church  porch,  by  the  date  thereon,  appears 
to  have  been  built  in  1491 :  it  was  used  as  a  magazine  for 
the  hundred  of  Gallow  in  1002,  and  on  the  twenty-third  of 
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June  in  that  jear»  "  xxvii.  lbs.»  xxix.  lbs.,  ami  xxiiii.  Ibe.  of 
powder,  to  be  lodged  there,  with  quantities  of  matches,  pidL- 
axes,  axes,  &c.*'  On  the  belfry,  which  was  built  and  painted 
at  the  charge  of  one  Salmon,  are  the  anns  of  Goumey,  also 
Or^  three  escutcheons,  azure,  each  charged  with  a  lion  ram- 
pant, argent.  The  east  end  of  the  south  aisle  has  been  an 
u\d  chapel ;  on  the  pavement  lies  a  black  marble.  At  the 
east  end  of  the  north  aisle,  (an  ancient  chapel  dedicated  to 
St.  Mary,  so  called  1441),  lies  a  grey  stone.  John  Coole, 
by  his  will,  dated  1494,  desires  to  be  buried  in  the  chapel 
of  St.  Thomas  the  martyr,  and  gives  his  messuage  in  Faken- 
ham  mercate,  with  the  garden,  &c.,  sixty  acres  of  land,  and 
a  cottage  called  Barbors,  to  be  sold,  with  a  close  called  Fox 
yard,  to  find  a  priest  in  St.  Thomas*s  chapel,  for  his  soul,  &c. 

The  sessions-house  or  market-cross  has  been  pulled  down 
and  removed.  A  factory  has  recently  been  established  here, 
which  promises  to  be  of  great  importance  in  giving  employ- 
ment to  the  youth  of  its  town  and  neighbourhood. 

Fakenham  is  a  small  town,  with  a  good  com  market,  at- 
tended by  buyers  from  Wells,  and  other  contiguous  ports. 
The  general  market  here  is  on  Thursdays,  when  a  large 
quantity  of  barley  and  wheat  are  sold  by  samples.  The  an- 
nual fisiirs  are  on  Ash  Wednesday,  and  November  11th. 

The  quarter-sessions  for  thb  part  of  the  county  were  for- 
merly held  alternately  at  this  town  and  at  Walsingham ;  hot 
since  the  turn  of  this  place  has  been  removed  to  Holt,  the 
sessions-house  has  been  appropriated  to  a  school.  On  a 
neighbouring  hill  is  still  kept  the  sheriff^s  court  for  the 
whole  county.  In  1741, '  several  coins  of  Henry  VI.  and 
VII.,  were  dug  up  here.  Fakenham  was  greatly  damaged 
by  fire,  August  4th,  1738,  when  twenty-six  houses  were  de- 
stroyed. This  is  not  the  Fakenham  celebrated  by  Bloom- 
field,  the  village  mentioned  in  the  'Farmer's  Boy,*  is  in 
Suffolk.  There  are  three  good  schools  here,  one  for  yoang 
gentlemen,  and  two  for  females.  A  relation  of  the  late 
professor  Porson,  superintended  the  Latin  and  French  de- 
partment. Fakenham  is  distant  from  Lynn  twenty-two, 
S  waff  ham  sixteen,  from  Holt  twelve,  from  Wells  ten,  and 
from  London  one  hundred  and  eleven  miles/ 

A  very  laudable  Institution,  called  the  **  Fakenham  Pro- 
vident Society f**  established  here  for  the  benefit  of  the  wi- 
dows and  orphans  of  deceased  members,  was  first  instituted 
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in  1796,  froiA  which  the  widow  of  any  member  who  shall 
have  been  a  subscriber  for  the  space  of  two  years,  is  entitled 
to  an  annuity  of  25/.  increasabie  at  the  direction  of  the  ge- 
neral committee,  and  according  as  the  fund,  which  agreeably 
to  the  yearly  statement,  March  1825,  amounted  to  the  sum 
of  24,114/.  28,  6d,  shall'  grow  in  prosperity.  It  is  also  pro- 
vided, that  in  case  a  member  leaves  no  widow,  or  the  widow 
dies,  marries  again,  or  bears  an  illegitimate  child,  the  an- 
nuity is  then  pa>'able  to  the  child  or  children  of  the  deceased 
member,  until  the  youngest  child  attain  the  age  of  eighteen 
years.  The  management  is  vested  in  four  trustees,  and  a 
committee  of  twenty  -two  members ;  assisted  by  subdivision 
committees  in  Norwich,  Lynn,  Yarmouth,  Dereham,  Holt, 
Swaffham,  North  Wabham,  Downham,  Docking,  &c.  Trea- 
surers for  the  society,  Messrs.  Gumev  and  Co. ;  secretary 
Mr.  N.  Raven,  Wissonsett.  The  number  of  widows  at  pre- 
sent receiving  annuities,  is  ninety-seven ;  orphans,  fourteen. 
The  increase  of  the  funds  from  March,  1824,  to  March, 
1825;  was  2,118/.  5«.  3d.  The  present  number  of  members 
of  this  society,  is  1,516. 

The  Wensum,  which  flows  through  the  meadows  of  this 
town,  has  been  supposed  capable  of  being  made  navigable 
to  Norwich  and  Yarmouth,  and  some  meetings  for  this  pur- 
pose have  taken  place,  but  without  effect. 

Akhorpe. — A  small  hamlet,  lying  about  two  miles  to  the 
north'^ast  of  Fakenham.  The  inhabitants  pay  both  small 
and  great  tythes  to  the  rector  of  Fakenham,  and  come  to 
that  church.  Formerly,  (in  1419),  it  had  a  chapel  dedicated 
to  All  Saints.  Similarly  situated  and  circumstanced  with 
Althorpe,  is  the  village  of  Tkarpland. 

PULMONDESTON  with  Croxtam.  Nineteen  miles.  St. 
Mary.  P.  881. — ^William  de  Orancourt,*  who  was  lord  here 
in  the  forty-fifth  of  Henry  HI.,  and  in  the  fifty-second  of 
that  king  was  vntness  to  several  writs,  dated  November  21, 
directed'to  the  sheriff  of  Norfolk,  and  several  other  sheriffs, 
reciting — ^tbat  whereas  the  king  had  great  occasion  for  mo- 

*  The  family  of  the  Orancovrtt  were  early  enfeoffed  of  U»U  manor :  Walter,  ton  of 
WUllam  de  Granconrt,  was  lord  In  the  eleventh  year  of  litilf  John,  whoi  he  gave  to 
that  monarch  a  px>d  hawk,  to  be  exempt  fh>m  any  aaalfte,  execpt  between  teront ; 
and  in  the  fonrteenth  of  that  kins,  William  de  BeUomonte  rave  to  the  kiuf  aixly  marka 
to  have  th«  eiitody  of  William  de  Granconrt,  who  was  indicted  for  killing  a  man,  bnt 
was  rectus  In  carta.  In  the  ttiird  of  Henry  III.  when  he  gave  a  mark  to  have  ufne 
againil  William  de  Bnmham. 
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ney,  by  reason  of  hts  foreign  and  domestic  affairs,  that,  as 
he  would  avoid  corporal  punishment,  loss  of  his  goods,  and 
the  king*s  anger,  he  should  speedily  pay  four  hundred  marks 
of  the  money  due  on  the  summons  of  the  last  iter  of  the 
justices  in  that  county  ;  otherwise,  he  should  know  that  the 
king  would  chastise  his  neglect  in  such  a  manner  that  his 
punishment  should  teach  others  how  to  perform  the  king's 
commands.  There  is  a  manor  in  the  parish  of  Fulmoodes- 
ton,  independent  of  the  manor  in  the  Holkham  family. 

Croxtom  and  Clipston  accounted  as  hamlets  to  Fnlmon- 
deston,  having  the  same  lords.  The  chapel  or  church  of 
Croxton  is  without  a  steeple,  and  dedicated  to  St.  John  the 
Baptist.  Here  are  inscriptions  to  the  memory  of  Daniel 
Green,*  A.  M.,  and  Fassett. — Inclosure  act,  1808. 

HELHOUGHTON,  (or  Helghetan).  Twenty-four  milea. 
All  Saints.  P.  322. — Formerly  written  Halgatun,  from  Hal 
or  Al,  and  Ga,  in  Saxon,  a  town  all  by  the  water.  Here 
was  the  guild  of  St.  Thomas.  Here  is  the  manor  of  St. 
Faith *s,  or  Horsham  Priory. — Inclosure  act,  1810. 

HEMPTON.  Twenty-four  miles.  No  church.  P.  299. 
A  church,  dedicated  to  St.  Andrew,  was  standing  in  the 
twelfth  of  Henry  VII. 

Hampton  priory  was  first  an  hospital,  and  afterwards  a 
priory  for  Black  canons,  of  the  Augustine  order.  In  the 
second  of  king  John,  the  archdeacon  of  Worcester,  (pro- 
bably Brancaster)  gave  a  palfrey  to  the  king  for  a  fair,  to 
be  held  yearly  on  Whit  Tuesday,  for  the  profit  and  uses  of 
the  brethren  of  the  hospital  of  St  Stephen,  as  then  called, 
by  the  causey  of  Fakenham,  which  fair  is  held  at  this  time 
in  Hempton -green,  and  is  considerable.     Beside  the  fair 

*  An  elegant  Inscription  to  hi*  memory,  on  the  north  wall  of  the  chancel  of  thb 
chorch,  moat  not  be  passed  over :  be  bears  on  a  shield,  argent,  a  cross,  Ingrailed  gmUs, 
crest,  a  bnck  trippaut,  proper,  with  a  laurel  in  bis  month.  P.  M.S.  Dam  at.  Gbbsii, 
A.M.  Coll.  S.  S.  Trin.  apod  Cantab,  qoondam  sodns  noper  eccles,  de  FMmodestoa, 
cum  Croston,  annos  pins  qaadrlginta  rector,  omni  Uteramm  genere  exornatns,  sinpslb 
provincitt  qaadraplicis  mnneribus,  in  offidnis  Jure  sob  pneclare  fnoctoa,  tncerdotii, 
piedagoel,  mariti,  ct  patris,  p«)sterls  imitandam.  Maximis  fta  Deom  pietatis,  el 
opilmisln  horaincm  virtntis,  Ilmatnm  officiis  edldlt  exemplar.  Et  com  indigBO  de 
ranndo  bene  dlo  memUset,  magno  perdignos  honore  in  coelom,  alnmnoa  conjagem  ct 
sobolem.  chams  coelestem,  spretis  mnndanis  benedictionem  obnixe  prccatns,  nltimom 
amids  dixit  vale,  et  roigravlt  defletos.  Interim  autem  Deo  clementlssimo  ingrato  orbl 
et  tcme,  fcccnndse  ad  reanrrectionem  tandem  allqoando  sperans  mdiora.  aidmam  hv- 
mlilimu  famam  provide,  corpus  libenter,  foris  Jaxta  depoaitom,  conmiut  impcrlivit, 
reliqait  p.    J.  II.  S.  A'.  Dom.  ITOO.    JEUt  71. 
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above  mentioned »  another  on  the  vigil  and  feast  of  St.  Mar- 
tin, belonging  to  them,  (still  kept,  remarkable  for  the  sale  of 
cattle),  and  held  in  the  fourteenth  of  Edward  I.,  when  the 
prior  also  claimed  a  mercate  on  Tuesday,  at  Hempton.  The 
common  seal  of  this  priory  was,  in  1449,  oblong,  of  red 
wax,  with  the  image  of  St.  Peter  standing  in  an  arch,  be- 
tween two  tapers,  and  under  this  the  prior  in  an  arch  kneeling, 
with  this  legend — 


u 


Sbi^iXLum  comnmnf  S^ntii  Jbteyiani  tit  ?(firr|»toii.' 


HOUGHTON,  (NEW).  Thirty-three  miles.  St.  Martin. 
P.  209.  So  called  from  its  situation,  which  signifies  high 
town.  Why  called  Houghton  in  the  Hole,  we  know  not. — 
Was  held  bv  the  Cbeyueys,  the  Belets,  and  the  Walpoles. 
The  latter  ramily  took  their  name  from  the  town  of  Walpole 
in  Marshland.  Regtnaldus  de  Walpole,  who  lived  in  the 
reign  of  Henry  I.  is  thought  to  be  the  lineal  ancestor  of 
the  present  family ;  of  whom  Edwanl  Walpole,  esq.,  mar- 
ried Lucy,  daughter  of  sir  Terry  Robsert,  and  heir  to  Amy, 
first  wife  of  sir  Robert  Dudley,  the  great  earl  of  Leicester, 
of  which  Amy  see  an  account  under  the  article  Sydestrand. 
The  church  of  Houghton,  rebuilt  by  sir  Robert  Walpole,  is 
a  regular  pile,  with  a  steeple.  At  the  west  end  of  the  nave 
is  a  monument  raised  about  a  foot  from  the  pavemeut,  in 
form  of  a  coffin,  on  the  lid  or  cover,  which  is  an  entire  piece 
of  grey  marble,  is  carved  an  antique  figure  of  a  prior  or 
abbot,  in  his  robes,  his  hands  spread  on  his  breast,  above 
them  is  a  cross ;  his  head  is  shaven,  and  a  dsemon  is  repre- 
sented crouchant  at  his  feet.  Blomefield  thinks  it  to  have 
been  executed  in  the  reign  of  Edward  L  in  memory  of  a 
prior  of  Coxford,  from  whence,  as  tradition  reports,  it  was 
brought  to  Houghton  after  the  dissolution.  Here  are  in- 
scriptions to  the  memory  of  Pyckard  de  Howeton,  who  died 
M,vc,x**«  also  to  the  Walpoles,  Turner,  &c. 

Houghton  Hall*  is  the  seat  of  George  James  Cholmondeley, 
marqub  of  Cholmondeley.     In  the  year  1722,  sir  Robert 

*  I  also  saw  Hoaghton,  which  is  the  roost  triste  melancholy  fine  place  I  ever  beheld. 
Tls  a  heavy,  agly,  black  baildlng,  with  an  ngly  black  stone.  Tne  ball,  saloon,  and 
gallery,  Yery  fine,  the  rest  not  in  the  least  so.  Bat  the  pictnrea  the  most  glorioos 
collection,  [since  sent  to  Knssia J  both  for  nomber  and  choice  in  this  country,  or  pel- 
baps  In  any  other,  those  of  the  dake  of  Orleans'  excepted.  I  stayed  there  b«t  three 
iKNin,  b«t  coald  hvrt  gjlTCtt  more  weeks  to  have  examined  them  tboroofhly. — Vide 
Lep€l*i  Letters, 
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Wak)ole  began  the  fouodatioB  of  Uib  noble  hall,  or  |Mdace, 
of  freeslone,  which  he  finished,  and  furnished  in  «  most 
ele|pant  and  sumptuous  manner.  The  foundation  stone  of 
which  was  thus  inscribed : — 

«'HIC  ME  POSUPT' 


**  Fondrnmen  nt  etiem  donnAs  In  agro  natsli  estmeodc  Hobcktos 
Ills  Walpoli,  craem  milU  nesciet  posteritas,  die  t4  meori*  MaS, 
A.  D.  ITSa,  faxis  Dens,  at  poatqoam  matanu  ttvi  DmsIpm  dm  Ista- 
tos  fberit  absolata^  incolaraem  toeantiir  incolaines  ad  siiiiiiBiini  om- 
aiam  diem,  et  nad  natoroai,  et  qui  oasceotor  ab  Uiii.'' 

The  survey  of  this  truly  sumptuous  pile,  fills  the  mind  with 
every  thing  that  magnificence  can  inspire,  and  excites  strong 
images  of  the  power,  wealth,  and  grandeur  of  the  illnstrious 
builder,  sir  Robert  Walpole.  It  was  erected  during  the  tioie 
he  was  prime  minister.  The  original  designs  were  furnished 
by  Colin  Campbell,  the  author  of  "  Vitnivius  Britannicos  ;** 
but  the  mansion  was  erected  by  Thomas  Ripley,  an  archi- 
tect, who,  firom  a  common  carpenter,  and  having  been  pa- 
tronized by  the  ministry,  fell  under  the  satirical  lash  of  Pope  i 

<'  Who  boildt  a  bridge,  that  never  drove  a  pU^, 
Should  Ripley  venture,  all  the  world  won)d  anile." 


«<  80  Ripley,  ail  bis  defined  apace  U  filled, 
|le#pa  bricka  on  bricks,  aii4  faociea  'tis  to  bntld.'* 

He  very  much  improved  the  designs  for  Houghton,  and  in 
the  execution  was  superior  even  to  the  eaH  of  Burlington 
himself,  in  the  opinion  of  modem  cities.  The  principal 
front,  for  a  view  of  which  see  iVeolpf *  Oentkmen  s  Seats^ 
is  towards  the  west ;  the  centre,  or  main  building,  is  qua- 
drangular. The  basement  story  is  rustic ;  this  b  ascended 
by  a  double  fli^t  of  steps,  vnth  a  balustrade ;  the  pedi- 
ment over  the  entrance,  containing  the  ami^  is  supported 
by  Ionic  columns ;  the  ei^tablature  is  continued  round  the 
centre,  each  angle  of  which  is  crowned  with  a  cqpohi 
and  lantern.  Sir  Robert  usec^  to  say,^  that  he  had  tahea  the 
idea  of  these  towers  from  Ostcrly  park,  near  Brentford. 
The  wings,  (of  which  the  northern  one  was  destroyed  by  fire 
ia  %1S9)f  cojitaii^ipg  ^^e  oj^s,  a^e  connected  with  th?  map 
body  of  the  building  by  a  Tuscan  colonnade ;  and  the  ex- 
tent of  the  principal  froint,  b  one  hniKlred  a«d  sii^tv-aix  feet, 
and,  including  the  colonnades,  four  hundred  and  ^hy  f^ 
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IB  tbc  ioterior.  The  interior  eontaine  a  suite  of  magnifibent 
apartraeBts,  adorned  in  the  most  swnptyotis  maaner ;  bnt 
Um  principal  eotbeUishment,  the  large  and  celebrated  col- 
lection of  pictures,  once  its  proud  boast,  and  indeed  oma- 
meut  to  the  country,  was  soid,  in  1779,  by  George  earl 
of  Orford,  who  died  soon  afterwards,  to  Catherine  empress 
of  Russia,  for  40,555/.  (not  45^500/.  as  stated  by  Neale), 
a  sum  we  should  think  inadequate  to  their  real  value,  at  least 
if  the  original  cost  to  sir  Robert  be  taken.* 
^^■■^^^.^^— i»— — »^— ■^— ^— — T^— »»— ^i— —— — HP— — »— i^— ^— i— ^— ^-^—       — ^^— — — ii^i»» 

*  Th«  bamin  for  tbe  Hoaghton  collection  is  not  yet  conclided  ;  If  the  ewpfew  of 
RomU  p«y  the  40,AftS/.  the  Ytlnation,  the  certainly  may  lell,  born,  drown  «ny  put, 
m  the  wiMie;  anil  notMnf  caa  be  lo  fir  from  common  fense,  a*  the  to  pay  laOO/. 
more  than  the  valnation,  for  the  liberty  oTteUinc  part,  when  he  geU  the  rhino.— 7>«*«iv. 

The  followtnf  appropriate  extract  it  from  a  letter  of  lord  OrTord'*  in  the  "Sexafc. 
■•rian,'*— ^  I  hive  tees  a  noble  seat,  bnllt  by  a  very  wise  man,  who  thought  he  had 
reason  to  expect  it  wonid  remain  to  his  posterity  as  long  as  homan  foondations  do  In 
Ike  ordinary  eoarse  of  things.  Alas  t  Sir,  I  hare  lived  to  be  the  last  of  that  posterity , 
mud  to  aae  tlie  gloriont  collection  of  pictnras,  that  were  the  principal  ornaments  of 
the  hoose,  gone  to  the  North  Pole,  and  to  have  the  house  remaining,  half  rained,  on 
my  hands.** 

The  following  letter  respecting  Hoaghton,  was  addressed  by  Horace  Walpole,  Co 
Mrs  Montague.— Vide  Letters, 

*  Hewghten,  Mmrek,  Iff,  1761. 
'*  Here  I  am  at  Houghton!  and  alone t  In  this  spot,  wliere  (except  two 
hours  last  SMMth)  I  have  not  been  for  sixteen  years!  Think,  whal  a  crowd  of  re* 
Sections!  No,  Gray  and  forty  ChurclK-yards  could  not  fhrnish  so  many;  nay.  I  know 
one  must  feel  thrm  with  greater  Indifferenoe  than  I  feel  I  possess  to  put  them  into 
verse.  Her*  I  am,  nrobably  for  the  last  time  of  my  life,  though  not  for  the  last  time. 
Every  clock  that  ttnkf  telb  me  I  am  an  hour  nearer  to  yonder  church — that  church 
Into  which  I  have  not  the  courage  to  enter,  where  lies  the  mother  on  whom  I  doated, 
and  who  douted  on  met  There  are  the  two  rival  mistresses  of  Houghton,  neither  of 
whom  ever  wished  to  e^Joy  It  I  There  too  lies  he  who  founded  its  greatness,  to  con- 
tribute to  whosa  fhll  Europe  was  embroiled.  There  he  sleeps  In  quiet  and  dignity, 
while  his  friend  and  his  foe,  rather  his  false  ally  and  his  real  enemy,  are  exiiausting 
the  dregs  of  tlieir  pitiful  lives  In  squabbles  and  pamphlets. 

*The  surpriae  Che  pictures  gave  me  is  again  renewed  :  accuatomud  for  miuiy  years 
to  aee  nothing  but  wretched  daubs  and  varnished  co|rfes  at  aactioos,  I  look  at  these  as 
•sdiantment.  My  own  description  of  them  seenu  poor ;  but  shall  I  tell  you  truly,  the 
■Mjes^  of  ItaUan  ideas  sinks  before  the  warm  maturi  of  Flemish  eolouring.  Alas! 
don't  1  grow  oldf  My  young  imagination  was  fired  with  GuiDo's  ideas  I  Does  great 
ysmb  fbal  with  poede  limbs,  as  well  as  see  with  poetic  eyest  In  one  respect  I  am 
very  young,  I  canpot  satiate  myself  with  looking :  an  Incident  contributud  to  make 
me  frel  this  more  strongly.  A  party  arrived,  jost  as  I  did,  to  see  the  house,  a  man 
and  three  women  in  riding  dresses,  and  they  rode  post  through  the  apartments.  I 
could  not  hurry  before  them  fast  enough ;  they  were  not  so  long  in  seeing,  for  the  first 
lime,  as  1  could  have  been  In  one  room  to  examine  what  I  knew  by  iMtart.  I  remem- 
ber ruroBcriv  beingdiveried  with  tliose  tte-^re;  they  come,  ask  what  such  a  room  la 
called  )n  which  sir  Robert  lay, write  it  down,  admire  a  lobster  or  a  cabbage  In  a  market- 
mece,  dbpute  whether  the  last  room  was  green  or  purple,  and  titen  hurry  to  Che  inn 
for  fear  the  fish  should  be  over-dressed,  flow  dliferent  my  sensations  I  Not  a  pictare 
hm  but  recalls  a  history ;  not  one  bnt  I  remember  in  Downing^treet  or  Chelsea,  where 
queens  and  crowds  admired  them,  though  seeing  them  as  little  as  those  travellers  t 

"  When  I  had  drunk  tea.  I  strollud  into  the  garden :  thev  told  me  it  was  now  calhtd 
'  the  pleasure  ground.'  What  a  dissonant  idea  of  pleasure  I  Those  troves,  Ihoae  alleys, 
where  I  have  parsed  so  many  charming  momentSL  are  now  stripped  up  or  overgrown : 
many  fond  paths  I  could  not  unravel,  though  with  a  very  exact  clue  In  my  memory. 
1  met  two  gamekeepers  and  a  thousand  barest  In  the  days  when  all  my  soul  was  toned 
to  pleasure  and  vivacity  (and  you  will  think,  perhaps.  It  Is  far  from  being  out  of  tune 
yet j,  1  hated  lloughtpu  and  iu  soHtade.  Tet  I  loved  this  gardenias  now,  with  many 
regrets,  I  love  Houghton— Houghton,  I  know  not  what  lo  call  It,  a  moanmeoC  oC  gnn* 
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Tht  seal  is  saTromided  with  very  magnificent  phintationi. 
In  the  road  from  Sydentone  thej  appear  to  the  moat  adraa- 
tage,  they  are  seen  to  a  great  extent,  with  openings  left  ia 
many  places,  to  let  in  the  view  of  more  distant  woods,  which 
changes  the  shade,  and  gives  them  that  solemn  brownncss, 
that  always  produces  a  very  great  effect.  The  proMietor 
has  judiciously  contrived  to  obviate  the  effect  of  the  flatness 
of  the  country,  which  rather  contracts  than  enlai^^  their 
appearance.  The  woods  seen  from  the  south  front,  are  so 
disposed,  as  to  appear  one  beyond  another,  in  different 
shaides,  to  a  great  extent.  Mr.  Loudon,  in  his  elaborate 
**  £ncy.  of  Gardening,**  calb  the  park  extensive,  bnt  dall 
and  flat,  but  containing  some  line  old  beeches. 

*'  Houghton  hall,**  says  Mr.  Gilpin,  "stands  low,  and  is 
surrounded  by  an  ample  park.  It  was  built  on  the  site  of 
an  old  family  mansion,  and  such  trees  as  formerh  adorned 
it  are  large,  but  in  general  the  plantations  are  modem  ;  and 
it  is  easy  to  trace,  nrom  the  growth  of  the  woods,  and  the 
vestiges  of  hedge-rows,  where  the  ambition  of  the  minister 
made  his  ornamental  inroads  into  the  acres  of  his  inheritance. 
Taste,  however,  then  was  not ;  no  Brown  at  that  time  ex- 
isted to  conduct  the  channels  of  wealth,  and  though  there 
are  many  good  scenes  in  this  park,  (as  it  is  impossible  to 
have  wood  without  beauty),  yet  an  eye  used  to  the  juster 
improvements  of  taste,  is  everywhere  hurt,  nor  can  the  mag- 
nihcence  of  the  whole  atone  for  a  number  of  awkward  parts* 
The  house  is  a  stately  heavy  building,  joined  to  colonnades 
to  large  wings,  the  whole  extending  four  hundred  and  fiAy 
feet.  The  stables  are  superb ;  the  rooms  are  of  a  moderate 
size,  except  the  hall  and  the  saloon ;  the  former  of  which  is 
decorated  in  a  very  pleasing  manner.  It  is  plain,  simple, 
and  elegant.     I  should  have  liked  it  better  if  the  bases  of 

dear  or  mln.  How  I  wUbed  thto  eretiiof  for  lord  Bote:  how  I  could  preach  to  him  I 
For  myself,  I  don't  want  to  be  preached  to.  The  tenranti  wanted  to  lay  me  la  the 
great  apartment : — what!  to  make  roe  paM  my  night  as  I  had  done  my  eTcafavI  It 
was  like  proposing  to  Margaret  lloper  to  be  a  dochess  In  the  court  that  cot  o#  her 
ftther's  head,  and  imagining  that  woald  please  her.  I  have  chosen  to  sit  In  ray  fhther^ 
little  dressing-room ;  and  am  now  bv  his  escnitolre,  where,  in  the  height  of  hto  fbrtnnc, 
he  used  to  receive  the  accounts  of  his  farmers,  and  deceive  himself,  or  us,  with  the 
thonghts  of  hb  oeconomy.  How  wise  a  man  at  once,  and  how  weak  I  For  what  has  he 
built  Houston  t  For  his  grandson  to  annihilate,  or  for  his  son  to  mourn  over.  U.  W." 
•  There  is  an  old  walk  in  Houghton,  called  *sir  Jeffery  BnrwelPs  walk/  where  the 
old  gent,  used  to  teach  sir  Robert  his  book.  The  old  trees  here  encouraged  sir  Boheft 
to  phnt;  when  people  tried  to  persuade  him  nothing  would  grow  there,  be  used  to  r»> 
tort  by  saying,  why  should  not  other  trees  grow  as  well  as  those  ia  sir  JeffryaP  walk. 
—.See  ffWfwAr  to  Vole,  p.  I  If 
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the  Statues,  and  all  the  other  ornamental  parts,  had  been  of 
the  same  plain  stone  colour  with  which  the  room  is  painted. 
The  furniture  and  decorations  of  the  whole  house  are  grand 
and  rich.  We  scarce  observed  any  instances  of  littleness 
or  affectation :  the  window  cases  and  doors  are  of  mahogany, 
gilt,  and  very  grand. 

"  But  the  house  is  not  the  object  at  Houghton — the  pictures 
attract  the  attention ;  and  as  this  is  the  most  celebrated 
collection  in  England,  I  examined  them  with  what  care  I 
was  able,  and  shall  remark  such  of  them  as  particularly 
pleased  me.  I  ought,  perhaps,  to  apologize  for  differing  in 
opinion,  on  some  occasions,  from  Mr.  Walpole,  who  has 
printed  a  catalogue  of  these  pictures  with  remarks  on  several 
of  them.  But  I  shall  always  give  reasons  for  my  opinion, 
and  my  opinion  of  course  can  have  no  more  weight  than  the 
reasons  which  support  it;  I  am  the  less  scrupulous  in  differing 
from  Mr,  Walpole,  as,  in  honour  of  his  father's  collection,  his 
criticism  seem  plainly  inclined  to  the  more  favourable  side. 
Mine,  I  hope,  will  not  be  thought  too  severe,  though  there 
are  very  few  pictures  in  this  noble  collection  which  entirely 
pleased  me.  I  had  the  satisfaction,  however,  in  my  own 
vindication  to  observe,  that  among  the  multitude  of  capital 
pictures  which  sir  Joshua  Reynolds  saw  in  his  journey  through 
Holland  and  Flanders,  there  is  scarce  one  in  which  he  does 
not  find  something  he  dislikes/' 

Houghton  was  much  admired  by  his  late  royal  highness 
the  duke  of  Cumberland,  who  frequently  visited  it.  It  was 
likewise  much  resorted  to  every  year  in  the  time  of  sir  Ro- 
bert Walpole,  by  all  the  great  officers  of  state  and  foreign 
ministers;  this  annual  meeting,  which  usually  lasted  a  fort- 
night, was  called  the  Congress. 

The  common  approach  to  the  house  is  by  the  south  end 
door,  over  which  is  engraved  this  inscription : — 

ROBERTUS  WALPOLE  HAS  iEDES  ANNO  8  M^DCC^IL  INCHOAVIT, 

ANNO  M^CC,XXXV.  PERFBCrr. 

We  shall  now  copy  the  account  and  descriptions  of  the 
pictures  <^c.  by  Horace  Walpole,  as  introduced  by  him  in 
his  works,  in  the  order  in  which  they  hung  at  the  time  in 
which  he  wrote,  embodying  with  it  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Gil- 
pin, who  vbited  the  house  in  1769,  and  marking  with  Italics^ 
and  the  prices  at  which  they  were  valued^  those  paintings 
sent  to  Russia.    This,  we  trust,  will  form  a  complete  cata- 
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logue  fmiiemnSe  of  the  most  intereBting  coHcctkni  of  pictaw 
ever  mwit  in  ihiB  country ;  and  which,  though  for  the  pie- 
sent  I)»8t,  may,  through  the  medium  c^  prints  and  copies, 
conHnue  to  instruct  and  delight  us.* 

As  you  enter  the  house  on  the  rifffat  band  you  enter  the  Bksakfast 
Parlous,  in  which,  over  the  chimney,  is  i  very  good  plctnre  of 
Hounds,  by  Wo0tm. '  A  Concert  of  Birds,  by  Mario  di  Fimi—%  veiy 
nnoommon  pietnre,  for  he  seldom  Muoted  anything  hat  flowers :  It 
belonged  to  Gibbon,  the  ourver,  ana  is  4ft.  Tin.  hi^,  by  7fl.  Oila. 
wide.  The  Prodigal  Son  returning  to  his  father,  a  veiy  dark  pietnre, 
by  PoniAionc— the  architecture  and  landscape  very  good,  6fL  6ln. 
high*  by  8ft.  Il}in.  it  belonged  to  George  ViUiers,  the  great  dnke  oC 
Buokhigham.  A  flbfWs  H«ad,  a  fine  slcetcb,  by  Fan^^  401.  A 
Greyfaovnd's  Head.by  Old  IFadlF,  HTm^m's  master.  Sir  Edward 
Walpole.<^  Robert  walpole.t>  Horatio  lord  Townshend««  Old  Hmr- 
rold,  i^drdener  to  sir  Robert  Walpole,  a  head  by  JEttis. 

ThaSuppino  Parlour.— TAe  B^tk  tf  Ccm§tantime  and  MmgrmUmif 
1501.,  a  copy,  by  Jutie  lUmmto,  of  the  fiunons  plctnre  in  the  Vatican, 
executed  lUler  a  design  of  R^aOU^  4ft  8|in.  high,  bv  Oft.  7iin.  wide.' 
The  story  is  told  by  Zoshnns  Hist.  lib.  ii.  from  which  the  qnotatioa  is 
extracted  in  Walpole.  Over  the  chimney,  Horace  Walpole,^  a  three- 
quarter,  by  Riehird$<m.  Sir  Robert  Walpole  when  secretary  at  war 
to  qneen  Anne,  a  lhree-qnarter>  by  Jemsso.   Catherine  lady  Walpole, 


♦  We  itroBfly  r^eommtoA  to  the  conaolMcur  who  b  Intcrcatod  la  the 
mOm  of  oetotoat«d  pktvet,  Mr*  Buekmnmam't  MemHrs  ^  Psimtku[^ 

Previoosly  to  the  mIc  of  die«e  paiiitliin,  cngrmvlngi  were  made,  by  G.  sad  J.  FW* 
riagott,  royel«eMeailckuM»  from  the  prtndpu  pictttrce,  end  pabUshcd  by  BoyOettt 
thii  work,  which  coosisU  of  one  handrcd  «Bd  twenty  plates,  aad  coapriaia^  aboac  tW9 
haadred  of  the  ptetaree,  wiu  sold  ia  foarteen  aamlMn,  at  two  gaineas  each. 

•  OraadfhCher  to  elr  Robert,  he  waa  created  kaicht  of  the  Bath  at  thtf  ooroaaHoa  af 
Charlea  IL,  and  nude  a  great  ftgare  la  parUaaMat.  Dace,  oa  a  renr  warm  dlipti  ia 
the  Hoase,  he  propoeed  aa  ezpedieat  to  wfal^  both  partfct  innnedutely  cmnaiicd 
Waller  the  poet  aioved,  that  he  might  be  aeat  to  the  tower  for  not  haviag  compaaed 
the  heata  sooaer  when  he  had  it  m  hit  power.  lie  married  Sataa,  daaghler  of  rir 
Robert  Crane,  oa  whote  death  he  wrote  theia  veraea  in  hie  MMe,  which  ia  oow  ia  the 
charehhere:— 

"  She  lives,  reigae,  triarophs,  ia  a  itate  of  Miss— 
My  lil^,  BO  llfe-a  daily  dyliig  is. 


If  eaiats  tor  p^lgrlau  here  coaceracd  caa  be, 
I'm  coofldeat  she  bow  remembers  me. 
Hy  love  for  her  not  lessened  by  her  death 
I'm  sare  will  last  natil  my  latest  breath.** 

Tbea  tamed  iato  Latia  by  Dr.  Bland,  dean  of  DariMm,  wIm  drew  ap  the  Latin  in- 
scription oa  the  fouadatioB  stoae.— Vide  Waipoie'M -Wbrks*  He  b  baried  la  Boagh- 
toa  cherch,  with  this  plala  epitaph,  "Here  lies  sir  Edward  Walpole,  OMeraei  qaseras 
narrabit  fame  saperstes.** 

^  Soa  of  sir  Eaward,  and  ftUher  of  sir  Robert;  he  was  member  for  Castle  RIsfatf 
ftrom  the  first  of  William  aad  Mary  tiU  his  death  17M.  His  wife  was  Mary,  ealy 
daaghter  of  sir  Jelbry  Barwell,  by  whom  he  had  nineteen  chlldrca. 

•  Father  of  Charles  lord  Tisconot  Townshend. 

•  There  was  one  of  these,  (probably  this  very  second  piotare,  see  his  Catalofe  pah> 
llshed  by  Bothoe),  in  the  collection  of  king  James  II.,  p.  19,  No.  248. 

•  RtKher  of  sh*  Robert  Walpole:  he  was  ambassador  in  France  and  Uollaad,  cof^ 
ferer  of  the  hoasebold,  aad  lastly  oae  of  the  tellers  of  the  Ekcheoaer,  aad  crsatad  a 
baroB  a  little  before  his  death,  17M. 
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bis  first  wife— f^  $ame.  Sir  Charles  Turner/  a  three-qaarter—tfte 
9ame.  Charles  lord  visconnt  Townshend,'  a  three-qaarter,  by  Knetter, 
Dorothy  his  sccoDd  wife,  and  second  sister  of  sir  Robert,  a  three* 

3aarter,  by  Jerrase,    Anne  Walpole,**  a  head.    Dorothy   Walpole, 
itto,  died  unmarried.    Mary  Walpole,*  ditto.     Elizabeth  Walpole, 
ditto,  second  wife'of  James  Hoste  of  Sandringham. 

The  Hunting  HKi^h,^Su9annah  and  the  two  EUierSy  by  Rubens,  801. 
6rt.  n^in.  high,  by  7f%.  Siin.  wide.  A  Hundns  Piece ;  sir  Robert  Wal- 
pole  is  in  green,  he  is  upon  a  white  horse,  called  the  ChevalUry  which 
was  taken  in  Scotland,  in  tlie  year  1715,  and  was  the  only  horse  the 
Pretender  mounted  there:  with  sir  Robert  is  colonel  Charles  Churchill 
in  the  middle,  and  Mr.  Thomas  Turner  on  one  side,  by  IVooton^  Oft. 
lOin.  high,  by  8ft.  wide—there  are  prints  of  this  picture. 

The  CfiFFKE  Room. — Over  the  chimney,  A  Landscape,  with  Figwres 
damdngy  by  Swanivdty  2ft.  Sin.  by  3ft.  Sin.,  SO/.  Jupiter  and  Europa^ 
e^ttr  Gnido,  by  Pietro  da  Pietris,  4ft.  lOin.  by  6ft.  2in.,  40/.  Galatea^ 
by  Zimeni,  4ft.  lOin.  by  6A.  2in.  40/.  Horatio  Walpole,!  a  three-quar- 
ter. Galfridus  Walpole.i^  Returoioff  through  ^e  arcade  yon  ascend 
the  Great  Staircase,  which  is  pamted  in  chiaro  oscnro,  by  Keni. 
In  the  middle  four  Doric  pillars  rise  and  support  a  fine  cast  in  bronze, 
of  the  Gladiator,*  by  John  of  Boulogne,  which  was  a  present  to  sir 
Robert  Walpole  from  Thomas  earl  of  Pembroke. 

The  Common  or  Dining  Parlour,  SOft.  by  20ft.  —Over  the  chim- 
ney is  some  fine  pear  tree  carving,  by  Gibbons ;  and  in  the  middle  of 
it  hani^s  a  portrait  of  him  by  KnSier,  three-qtiarter.'n— it  is  a  master- 

giece,  and  equal  to  any  of  Vtmdyck's.    King  William,  an  exceeding 
oe  sketch,  by  Kneller,  for  the  large  equestrian  picture,  which  he  a£ 
terwaids  executed  very  ill,  at  Hampton  court,  and  with  several  alte- 
rations, 4ft.  Sin.  by  Sft.  ein."    King  George  I.  a  companion  to  the 
-' 

'  A  lord  of  ibe  Treasury;  he  married  to  hit  tint  wife,  Mary,  eldest  sister  of  sir 
Roliert  Walpole. 

f  Secretary  of  state  to  George  I.  and  II. 

k  Annt  to  sir  Robert  aii«1  wife  to  Mr.  Spelman  of  Varboroogh. 

*  Married  to  John  Wilson,  esq.  of  Leicestershire. 
Uncle  of  sir  Robert,  (coroinouly  called  '  The  Blacli  Colonel*)  married  lady  Ana 
Osborn,  danghter  of  Thomas  first  dake  of  Leeds,  and  widow  of  Robert  Coke,  esq.,  of 
Holkham,  grandfather  of  the  earl  of  Leicester,  a  three-qnarter. 

k  Yoanger  brother  of  sir  Robert,  and  one  of  the  general  postmasters,  lie  was  cap- 
tain of  the  lion,  la  qneen  Anne's  wars,  and  was  attacked  by  five  French  ships  on  th« 
coast  of  Italy,  against  three  English,  two  of  which  deserted  him,  but  bis  own  he 
brooght  oir  after  flghting  bravel>  and  having  his  arm  shot  ulT. 

>  1  shoold  imagine  that  this  is  I  he  statoe  mentioned  In  the  Catalogae  of  king  Charles  T.. 
and  which  was  sold  for  300/.  It  was  probably  cast  by  Hubert  If.  Sueur,  who  Uvea 
in  St.  Bartliolomews*  close,  a  scholar  of  John  of  Boulogne,  and  not  by  himself,  it 
•toed  In  the  mrden  at  St.  James's  palace. 

■  This  b  one  t>r  the  best  pictnrcs  I  have  seen  by  this  slovenlv  master ;  he  seldom 
painted  with  care,  though  he  was  able  to  paint  well  when  he  took  pains.— G'/fin* 

■  llie  picture  at  Hampton  Coart  In  the  First  Presence  chamber,  b  an  allegorical 
portrait  of  king  William  III.,  in  armonr,  with  a  trencheon  in  bb  hand,  monnted  on  a 
white  charger,  which  is  trampling  on  trophies  of  war,  near  which  b  a  lighted  torch. 
Mercai7  and  Peace  in  a  clood,  above  the  king's  head,  are  bearing  hb  helmet  deco- 
rated ndth  lanrei,  and  a  Cnpid  boUs  a  scroll.  In  the  lower  part  of  the  picture,  which 
b  ia(t.  by  IStt.  are  Neptane,  with  hb  attendants;  Plenty,  with  hrr  Cornncopia, 
offering  an  olive  braneli;  and  Flora  presenting  flowers.  Mrs.  Barry  and  another 
actrets  sat  for  the  emblematical  fignres  on  the  foregroend  in  the  great  picture. 

Tbe/^'eetfoMi,  tpirU,  and  hanmonjf  are  admirable:  the  great  pictnro  at  Hampton 
Coiut,  painted  fhMB  it,  hatli  none  of  these  qealitiet.— Gllpte. 
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former,  but  finished,  the  figure  it  by  Rndter^  which  be  to<^  frani  the 
king  at  Gnildford  horse  race  ;  ttke  horse  is  new  painted^  by  IFooftoa: 
I  suppose  this  is  the  very  pictnre  wUch  cave  nse  to  Mr.  Addisoo's 
beautifal  poem  to  KnefUr,  A  Stud  of  iUnei,  by  fVomvenmmmM,  2ft. 
i|ln.  by  2fl  9iD.  2502  Venus  bathvig  and  Cupids  with  «  em-^  in  « 
Landscape^  by  Andrea  Succhiy  in.  lO^in.  high,  by  2fV.  Gin.,  80I.--It  was 
lord  Halifax^s.  A  Holy  FamUy,  by  Raphael  da  ReggWj  a  9chtimr  •§ 
Zuccheroy  2ft.  2|in.  kigk^  by  IflL  Sin.,  701.  AJineyictmre  ^Arduiee- 
tare  in  perspective^  by  .Steenwyck,  1ft.  9in.  by  2ft.  Sin  ,  801.  A  Cmk^s 
Skopy  by  Tenters,  tn  kis  very  best  manner, — ^Tlicre  are  several  ^gitres, 
in  particnlar  his  own,  in  a  hawking  habit,  with  spaniels,  and  in  the 
middle  an  old  blind  fisherman,  finely  painted,  5ft.  6|in.  by  7ft.  7f  io., 
800/.  Anotker  Cook*s  Skop^  by  ilforHii  de  Vos,  who  was  Snyder^s  ous- 
ter, and  in  this  picture  has  excelled  anything  done  by  his  scholar:  it 
is  as  large  as  nature.  There  is  a  greyhound  snarling  at  a  cat,  ib  a 
most  masterly  manner,— Sft.  Sin.  by  7ft.  lO^in.,  200l.<»  A  Bmeckmm 
/tan,  by  Rubtns. — It  is  not  a  very  pleasing  pictnre,  but  the  flesh  of  the 
Silenns  and  the  female  satyrs  are  highly  coloured.  Th«»re  is  a  small 
design  for  this  picture,  reversed,  in  the  great  duke's  tribune,  at  Flo- 
rence-2rt.  ll|m.  by  3ft.  6in.,  250/.P  Tke  Nativity^hy  Carta  Cigmam; 
the  thought  of  this  picture  is  borrowed  (as  it  has  often  been  by  other 
painters),  from  the  famous  Notte  of  Corregio,  at  Modena,  where  all 
the  light  of  the  picture  flows  from  the  child,  Sft  7|in.  by  2ft.  lOiio,  2501. 
Sir  'notnas  Ckalhnerj^  an  admirable  portrait ,  tkree-quartery  by  Vamdyek, 
200/.r  Sir  Tkomas  Greskam^  tke  founder  of  Greskam  eoUege,hy  Amttmio 
More,  2ft.  O^in.  by  2ft.  6in.,  401.  Erasmus,  by  HolbeiUy  a  katf-lengthy 
smaller  tkan  life,  40/.  A  Friar's  head,  Rubens,  401.*  Francu  HaUs^ 
a  kead,  by  kimselfy  40/.  Tke  Sckool  of  Atkens,  a  copy  (by  Le  Brum  J,  of 
RapkaeVsfine  picture  in  tke  Vatican,  3ft.  2in.  by  4ft.  2|in.,  250/.  Jo- 
seph CarreroB,^  a  Spanish  poet  writing,  half-length,  by  Kael/er,  from 
which  there  is  a  mezzotinto.  Rembrandt*s  Wife,  a  ka^f-lengtk,  by  Rem- 
brandt, 300/  o  Rubens'  Wife,  a  kead,  by  Rubens,  601''  A  Man's  Head, 
by  Salcator  Rosa,  40/.    Mr.  Locke,  a  head,  by  Kneller,    Inigo  James, 


•  Mr.  Oilpin  tpeaks  thoi  of  these  two  pictnres:  "I  mention  thU  (the  ftnt)  picture 
because  it  Is  esteemed  a  very  valuable  one.  I  saw  little  In  it  myself  ntcept  gpcd  r«> 
louring.  The  composition  I  thooght  vey  bad ;  but  the  Cook's  Shop  ou  the  oppotflc 
side,  by  Martin  de  Vos,  is  equal  to  any  praise.  Mttrtin  was  Sny4ert^  master;  he 
had  less  reputation  than  his  scholar*  hot  mora  merit.  This  pictnre  is  a  naarterpiece. 
It  displays  a  grand  conrnslon  of  objects,  yet  preaerves  a  noble  whole  Tlie  serefal 
parts  too  are  admirablv  painted.  The  greyhonud  and  the  cat,  the  tarkey  and  the  fawn, 
are  all  excellent.  If  tbertr  be  any  deficiency.  It  Is  in  point  of  light,  which  might  have 
been  better  distributed.    This  picture  is  7ft  lOin.  by  ftfl.  Sin. 

P  Of  this  pictnre  Mr.  Gilpin  says—"  It  Is  painted  In  hb  best  style  of  cdonring ;  the 
composition,  lishtf  and  expretxUm,  are  all  admirable.  With  regard  to  partiealars, 
the  women  and  the  sucking  satyrtnes  are  particniarly  beautifiil.*' 

1  He  was  governor  to  Henry  prince  of  Wales;  he  liad  held  that  sitnatioa  to  the  ce- 
lebrated duke  of  Northumberlard,  the  bastardised  son  of  the  earl  of  Leicester.  He 
wrote  a  treatise  on  Nitre,  and  died  In  1015.— See  Wood^t  Atkenm',  and  Biog,  Dki, 
see  also  a  note  on  Watpote*s  Account  of  Hottgkton* 

'  Mr*  Gilpin  calls  this  a  very  fine  portrait. 

•  Painted  with  great  warmth  of  coionring.— ^i/jvln. 

t  He  was  chaplain  to  Catherine  of  Bragansa,  queen  of  Charles  II. 

"  After  this  |Mctnre  Mr.  Gilpin  says,  "the  library  and  two  or  three  bed  chamber* 
which  we  were  carried  into  next,  contain  nothing  very  striking.  In  the  drawing  room 
are  several  good  portraits,  which  would  have  attracted  the  eye  in  any  other  place* 

▼  A  mere  collection  of  heads,  but  every  bead  Is  a  piece  of  aatw.-- Ci/^lis. 
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a  ks&dy  by  Vandifck,  501.  Over  the  door,  Anne,  daashter  of ^ir  Henry 
Lee,  a  tbree-qnarter,  by  Lelff.^  Over  another  door,  Mrs.  Jenny 
Deciing,  mistress  to  the  marquis  of  Wharton. — These  last  two  came 
oat  of  Uie  Wharton  collection.  Over  the  two  other  doers  are  two  Pieeee 
o^  Rums,  by  Vivkmo,  401. 

The  Library.— This  room  is  81ft.  Oin.  by  22ft.  6in.  Over  the 
chimney  is  a  whole-length,  bv  Kndier^  of  George  I.  in  his  coronation 
robes,  the  only  picture  for  which  he  ever  sat  in  England. 

The  LnTLB  Bed  Chamber. — ^Thls  room  is  all  lined  with  mahogany, 
and  the  bed,  which  is  of  painted  taffety,  stands  in  an  alcove  of  the 
same  wood.  Over  the  chimney  is  a  half-length,  by  Dakty  of  Catherine 
Shorter,  an  exceeding  good  portrait.'  On  the  other  side  is  a  por- 
trait of  Maria  Skerrett,  second  wife  of  sir  Robert  Walpole,  a  three- 
quarter,  by  Foatoa.    Conversion  of  St.  Paul,  by  Paul  Veronese, 

The  Little  Dressing  Room.— A  Landscape,  by  Wootton^  in  the 
style  of  Claude  Lorraine,  over  the  chimney. 

The  Blve  Damask  Chamber  is  of  the  same  dimensions  with  the 
library,  and  is  hung  with  tapestry:  over  the  chimney  sir  Robert 
Walpole,  afterwards  earl  of  Orford^  prime  minbter  to  king  George  I. 
and  to  king  George  II. — 

Qnem  neqoe  Tydides,  aec  Larinaeat  Achilles 
"Hon  Anni  domucre  Decern jr 

He  bnilt  this  house,  and  made  all  the  plantations  and  waters  here,  a 
whole-length,  in  the  Garter  robes,  by  Vanloo, 

The  Drawing  Room,  30ft.  by  21ft.  and  hnng  with  yellow  caffoy. 
The  ceiling  is  exactly  copied,  except  with  the  alteration  of  the  pater- 
nal coat  for  the  Star  and  Garter,  from  one  that  was  in  the  dining-room 
of  the  old  house,  built  by  nir  Edward  Walpole,  grandfather  of  sir 
Robert.  Over  tiie  chimney  is  a  genteel  bust  of  a  Madonna,  in  marble, 
by  CamiUo  Rneeoni,  Above  is  a  carving,  by  Gibbona,  gilt,  and  within  it 
a  fine  picture^  by  Vandyck,  qf  two  Daughters  qf  lord  Wharton,  out  of 
whose  collection  these  came,  with  all  the  other  Van.dycks*  in  this 
room,  and  some  others  at  lord  Walpole's  at  the  Exchequer — 6ft.  4iB. 
high,  by  4ft.  Sin.,  2001.  The  Judgment  qf  Paris,  by  Luea  Jordano.^ 
there  is  an  odd  diffusion  of  hght  all  over  thb  picture  ;  the  Pallas  is  a 
remarkable  fine  figure— 8ft.  bv  10ft.  SJia,  with  A  Sleeping  Bacchus, 
with  nymphs,  boys,  and  amimais,  its  companion,  Jordano,  5001.  King 
Charles  I,  a  whoit'length,  tn  armewr,  by  Vandyck;  by  a  mistake  both  the 
gauntlets  are  drawn  for  the  right  hand.*  Henrietta  Maria  of  France,  his 
queen^the  same:  4002.  for  Iwth,    Archbishop  Land,  the  original  por* 

■ 

«  She  WM  married  to  Mr.  Wharton,  (afterward*  created  a  roarqoto),  and  was  herself 
a  celebrated  poeteM.  Waller  hat  addressed  a  copy  of  verses  to  her  on  the  death  of 
lord  Rochester,  whose  great  friend  and  relation  she  was. — See  her  article  In  the  Go* 
nerai  Diet.  tol.  x.,  where  are  two  letters  of  her's  in  a  very  amiable  •tyit,  and  som« 
of  Dr.  Bomet's  In  a  very  wretched  one. 

«  She  was  the  first  wife  of  sir  Koberi  Walpole,  and  eldest  danghter  of  John  Shorter, 
esq.,  of  By  brook.  In  Kent,  by  Elhtabcth,  danghter  of  sir  Erasmus  Philips,  of  Putoa 
castle.  In  Pembrokeshire. 

J  After  his  resignation  a  secret  committee  was  appointed  to  eaqaire  into  the  last  t^ 
years  of  hi*  adrainlstratloo. 

■  When  this  picture  was  In  the  Wharion  collection,  old  Jacob  Tonaon,  Pope's,  4cc, 

K'rilsher,  who  had  remarkably  ngly  legs,  was  floding  fault  with  the  two  mnntlcta, 
v  Wharton  said,  "Mr.  Tonson,  why  might  not  one  man  have  two  right  uads,  •• 
well  as  iBOthcr  two  Itfl  lepf 

•ll2 
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trait  of  him,  a  three>qiiarter,  by  Faii^fdl^— tbe  imiTersity  of  Oxford 
once  offered  the  Wharton  family  400i.  for  this  pictare.  PhUif  krd 
Wkartony*^  a  ikree-tiMartery  by  Vandyde,  2002.  Sir  Ckristopker  Wmaie*- 
ford,  head  0/  the  Catilecomer/awuHfy  Urd  deputf  0/  Irdamd  in,  1640,  ta 
which  year  he  dUd,  a  three-quarter  tHting,  by  Vandyck,  ISOL  Lady 
Whartojn,  a  iknee-qmrter^  the  $ame,f  100<>  Jame,  dmighUref  Ivrd-  ffVa- 
wuin—the  same,  lOOl;  the  hemds,  in  which  Va^yck  eJueUed,  mre  ilmuiI- 
ahlefine  in  thi$  picture,  Robert  lord  Walpole,^  a  head  in  crayons,  by 
Roialba,  Edward  Waipole,<>— I A«  «aiii«.  Horace  Walpole,  tlilrd  son 
of  sir  Robert— tJk£  tame,  Mary  lady  viscooDtess  BlaJpas,  a  profile 
sketch,  by  Jarvise.*  [AT.  B.  There  is  no  portrait  here  of  Catherine 
Walpole,  eldest  daughter  of  sir  Robert  Walpole,  who  died  it  Bath,  of 
a  consomption,  aced  nioeteen.]  Lady  Maria  Walpole,  only  child  of 
•ir'Robert  Walpole  earl  of  Orford,  by  Maria  his  second  wife,  mar- 
ried to  Charles  Chnrcbill,  esq  ,in  crayons, by  Pond:  also  the  portraiu 
of  the  Cholmoiideley  family  and  St.  John. 

The  Saloon  is  40ft.  loug,  40ft  high,  and  30ft.  wide ;  the  han^g 
is  crimson  flowered  velvet^  the  ceiling  by  Keniy  who  designed  aM  the 
ornaments,  not  excepting  the  furniture,  thronghont  the  house.  The 
chimDey-piece  is  of  black  and  gold  marble,  as  are  the  tables.  Hrre 
is  a  whole  lengtli  portrait  of  the  empress  of  Russia,  by  Bramptam ; 
also  (Edipns,  Colonus,  Castor  and  PoUux,  and  Philoctetes.  In  the 
broken  pediment  of  the  chimney  stands  a  small  antique  bust  of  a  Ve- 
nus ;  and  o?er  the  garden  dooris  a  large  antique  bust.  On  the  gr^at 
table  is  an  exceeding  fine  bronse  of  a  man  and  a  woman,  (a  Roman 
carrying  off  a  Sabine),  by  John  of  Bohgnia,  When  he  had  made  the 
fine  marble  gronpe,  of  the  rape  of  the  Sabines,  in  the  Logpia  of  the 
Piazza  del  gran  duca  at  Florence,  he  was  found  fault  with  for  not  ha- 
ving expressed  enough  of  the  softness  of  the  woman's  flesh ;  on 
which  he  modelled  this,  which  difiers  in  its  attitudes  from  the  other, 

*  Tbit  lord  Id  his  yoatb  was  handioiiie.  and  a  bean.  In  the  civil  war  be  aided  witk 
the  parliament,  and  had  a  regiment  of  borae,  bat  bis  coarage  was  called  in  <picsttoii. 
fle  left  the  boose  when  the  last  violences  were  determined  against  tlic  kinc,  bnt  wm 
one  of  Oliver's  peers  and  privy  cooncil,  and  lurrowly  escaped  being  excepted  in  the 
general  act  of  indemnity,  thoagb  he  expended  some  thousand  poands  to  make  a  figare 
m  the  cavaicHdc  at  the  king's  restoration,  in  particular  havinc  diamond  battens  to  the 
moarning  which  he  was  then  wearing  for  bi»  second  wife.  He  was  committed  to  the 
tower  with  the  dake  of  Buckingham  and  lord  Sbailsbory,  on  their  asserting  Ibe  dln». 
Intion  or  the  long  parliament;  but  bis  chief  merits  were  a  patriot  frand  by  which  be 
procured  the  passing  of  the  Habeas  Corpus  act,  being  one  of  the  tellers  in  the  ho«e 
of  lords,  when  he  outwitted  his  partner  and  gave  In  a  false  majority,  and  by  moving 
for  an  abrogation  of  the  old  oaths  of  alleeiance,  and  substituting  the  present  plain  utA 
In  their  stead.  He  was  one  of  the  first  tliai  appeared  for  the  rev<rintion,  and  died  in 
1094.  He  laid  out  a  large  sum  at  Wobnru,  in  Buckinghamshire,  and  made  the  Anc 
collection  of  Vandyck.\  and  Ltlys,  which  were  removi>d  to  Whichcnden  by  lus  son 
the  maranis  of  \\'harton,  and  sold  to  sir  Kobert  Walpole  by  the  late  duke  bis  grandsoOa 
— Vifle  AlenuAr.s  of  the  Life  of  Thomas  marquis  of  H  harton, 

^  rhiladelphia,  daughter  of  Robert  Carey  earl  of  Monmouth,  wife  of  sir  Thoaaa 
Whanon. 

•  Eldest  son  of  sir  Robert  Walpole,  by  Catherine  his  first  nife.  He  succeeded  Us 
father  In  the  earldom,  and  died  iu  17AI,  being  knight  of  the  Bath,  auditor  of  tlic  Ex- 
chequer, and  master  of  the  fox  hounds  to  the  king. 

*  Created  K.  6.  August.  1753. 

•  Secoud  daughter  of  sir  Kobert  Walpole  by  his  first  wife,  and  married  to  George 
lord  Mai  pas,  master  of  the  horse  to  Frederick  prince  or  Wales,  and  K.  B. ;  afterwards 
JSarl  of  Choimondeleyt  aud  chancellor  of  the  duchy  of  Lancaster  and  lord  privy  scaL 
She  died  of  a  consumption,  at  Alx,  in  Province.    JEtates  sni&,  SO. 
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and  has  but  two  Benres,  bat  tliese  two  are  master  pieces  for  drawiiiK> 
for  the  strength  of  the  man,  and  the  tender  delicacy  of  the  woman. 
This  bronze  was  a  present  to  lord  Orford  from  Horace  Mann,  esq  , 
the  king's  resident  at  Florence.  On  the  other  tables  are  two  vases 
of  oriental  alabaster.  Over  the  chimney,  Christ  baptized  by  St,  John^ 
a  most  capital  picture  of  Albano  ;  his  large  pieces  are  seldom  ^ood,  but 
this  is  equal,  both  for  colouring  and  drawing,  to  any  of  his  master 
Caracci,  or  his  fellow  scholar  Guidons ;  it  is  8ft.  8in.  by  6ft.  4^in.,  700/. 
There  is  one  of  the  same  design  in  the  church  of  San  Giorgio,  at  Bo- 
logna, with  an  oval  top,  and  Ood  the  Father  in  the  clouds,  with 
dinerent  angels ;  two  are  kncelin.;  and  supporting  Christ's  garment. 
This  picture  belonged  to  Mr.  Lawes,  first  minister  to  the  regent  of 
France.  The  Stoning  of  St,  Stephen,  a  capital  picture  of  Lt  Sour,  5(KM. 
it  contains  nineteen  figureSy  and  is  remarkable  for  expressing  a  most  masterkf 
variety  of  grief.  The  saint,  by  a  considerable  anachronism,  but  a  very 
common  one  amumg  the  Roman  Catholics,  is  drest  in  the  rich  habit  of  a 
modem  priest  at  high  muss,  9ft.  S^in.  by  lift.  Sfin.^  The  Holy  Family, 
a  most  celebrattd  picture  of  Vandyck,  1600/. ;  the  chief  part  of  it  is  a 
dance  of  boy  angels^  which  are  painted  in  the  highest  manner.  The  Virgin 
seems  to  have  been  a  portrait,  and  is  not  handsome,  and  the  piece  is  too 
much  crowded  with  fruit  and  flowers,  and  birds.  In  the  air  are  two  par- 
fridges,  finely  painted.  The  picture  was  twice  sold  for  1400/.,  since  that 
it  belonged  to  the  houu  of  Orange,  The  princess  of  Friesland^  mother  of 
the  prince  of  Orange,  sold  it  during  his  minority,  when  sir  Robert  bought 
it.  It  is  7ft  ^in.  high,  b^  9tt.  l|in.  wide.  It  belonged  originally  taking 
Charles  I,,  and  is  mentioned  in  the  catalogue  of  his  pictures,  p.  171. 
There  is  afne  print  of  it  9  Mary  Magdalen  washing  Ckrist*s  feet,  1600/. 
a  capital  picture  by  Rubens,  finished  in  the  highest  manner,  and  finely  pre* 
served.  There  are  fourteen  figures  as  large  as  life.  The  Magdalen  is 
particularly  well  coloured,  6ft.  fin.  high,  by  8ft.  2in.  //  was  Monsieur  de 
Mortilles,  and  had  belonged  to  Monsieur  Bourvalais,  a  financier,  who 
bought  it  from  the  collection  of  Monsieur  Cormery,  a  fermier  general, — 
See  Hist.  Paris,  Vol.  i,  ed,  1706.—//  is  engraved,^    Ihe  Holy  Family, 


'  Mr.Oilpin  says,  *'  I  have  heard  this  called  one  of  the  capital  pieces  in  this  collection, 
I  am  aorry  to  say  it  does  not  please  me.  There  is  an  awkwardness  in  the  figart-s,  par> 
Ucnlarly  in  the  principal  urn*,  which  is  very  displeasing;  and  it  has  besides  so  many 
offensive  parts,  that  no  beaaties,  and  it  has  many,  conld  atone  for  them  in  my  eyes,  or 
bring  it  to  them  with  satisfaction." 

f  I  he  liuly  Family,  by  VaHttffck,  is  another  celebratrd  picture  which  I  coold  not 
admire,  though  Mr.  Walpole  tells  us  it  was  twice  sold  fur  1400/.  There  is  notliing, 
it  la  trur,  disgusting  .in  it  except,  perhaps,  a  little  frippery ;  but  as  a  whole  ii  wants 
composilian,  a  sobriety  in  the  general  complexion  of  the  colouring,  and  a  harmony 
in  the  xioit.—GUpin, 

k  Mr.  Gilpin  tays  "  this  picture  is  one  of  the  noblest  monuments  of  the  genius  of 
Ruben*  that  is  to  be  seen  in  Knsland.  It  contains  fourteen  figures  as  large  as  the  life. 
We  seldom  see  in  one  piece  so  numerous  a  collection  of  expressive  heads.  The  point 
of  time  seems  to  be  taken  just  after  Christ  bad  said.  *  YViv  sins  be/orgivett  thee.*  An 
air  of  disgiist  runs  through  the  whole  labile.  1  he  expression  in  Simon's  face  is  admi- 
rabie.  With  whatever  view  he  invited  his  divine  guest,  it  is  very  evident  he  was 
disappointed.  The  whole  picture.  Indeed,  is  an  excellent  comment  upon  !it.  Luke. 
Onr  Saviour's  face  his  great  swe  tnt-ss,  grace,  and  dignity.  All  the  other  characters 
are  fine — the  two  full  faces  especially  which  are  nearest  our  Saviour  :  ibe  attendants 
are  all  good  Azures,  particularly  the  girl  carrying  the  dish.  The  Magilalen  is  the  worst 
figure  in  the  picture — she  b  rather  awkward  and  clumsy,  but  her  passion  is  will  ex- 
pressed;  a  penitential  sorrow,  beyond  the  sense  of  an> thing  but  its  own  unworthiaest, 
lias  taken  possessioo  cf  her.    Her  eyes  are  finely  coloared  with  high  swoln  grief : 
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immrmmd^ by  CMvrtm;  tiU  dtild  i$  Umm^  U  retd;  Sft  aim  ewer^ 


iM^ySOOt.    Tie irWyF€mly,TOi«i,  1001.;  UbOtmgedU  M.  ie  Jftfr- 


vtUe,  9eeret€rff  ^f  $M€  m  Frtmet,  _ 

ike  Childy «  Mfy>iepidiir»,  by  G«id0»  160l.>  iVI«  Ftr^wia  <*«  CUW 
M<efp  m  A€r  arm,  by  ilmnfi.  Cmrmeci^  Sft  6iD.  by  Sfl.  ftfin.,  SOOl.  ils 
oU  fr<mM^tt^ CAmrieff^a Bty,  by  TitMW, loot.;  i< it iku 
iiiim»  4ft  lOin.  by  Sft.  Ofin J  Tke  UOf  Fmmify  by  ifa^rea  DH  SmrU, 
S50/.  Sft  l|in.  by  Sft.  7iin.  TUt  and  <Ae  kti  wrrv  >f«»  O^  csitocCMi 
1/  the  Mmiiu  Mart,  al  Gcmm.  Lord  Egremetd  km»  mmiher  ef  ikem^ 
tmd  Urd  Exeter  mietker.  The  Aemmfiwm  ^  the  Yirgm^  «  bema^i^fwi 
figwe,  eufperted  by  bojf  Amgele^  im  a  very  bright  wuamer^  by  JtfsrillM,  6ft 
4|tn.  by  4ft.  O^in.,  700L^  The  AdwrmtWH  •/  the  Shepherdty  Ua  cm»- 
ptmiem^the  mme^  60M.,  mU  the  Ughi  eommgfnm  the  ehiid.  The  Cydepe 
mt  their  ferge,  by  Lttem  JortUmo,  2WU.  There  is  m  copy  ef  thie  dt  St. 
Jmmea*9,  by  WJton;  thia  bekmged  to  Gibbeme^  6ft.  4in.  by  4ft  llin.' 
Dadakie  mkL  lewnu^^  by  La  Brtm,  1501.,  tii  11  differetd  mmmerjrom  wkai 
he  generally  yaxnlted^  6ft.  4iii.  by  4ft.  Sin.  For  the  atmy.  aee  it  twice  taid 
in  Ovid'a  Metamorphaaea, lib.  8,  andlib,2yde arte ammrnH, 

Tbe  Carlo  Maratti  RooMy»  SOft  hj  Sift.  The  hangfaigSy  of  ^m- 
rie^ted  lilk,  were  a  preseot  from  the  prince  of  WeJet.  Tbe  table  of 
Lapis  Lexali,  Ifin.  thick,  Sft.  loog,  and  Sft.  6tn  o^er,  it  said  to  have 
cost  U,  an  01.,  according  to  which  statenienty  if  it  weigh  the  same  as 
marble,  it  mnst  have  cost  180001.  At  each  end  there  were  two  sc<wices 
of  massive  silver,  and  two  Indian  cabinets.    Our  the  thimmtf  ia  Cfr- 


among  decepUoni  we  seldom  lee  a  better  than  the  waierg  hue  ef  that  temr  teUek  i$ 
Mtarett  the  epe.'f  Oar  Savioor^  handa  ar«  bad.  We  are  imelmea  to  dwell  Borc  oa  tb« 
oaru  of  this  plctare,  than  oa  the  wkoU  :  ariH  yet  the  emmp^tUi^m,  tboaglt  not  perfect, 
la  far  from  being  disagreeable.  lu  chief  want  as  a  whole  b  a  balaocc  of  akm^te.  Mm- 
benM  is  often,  I  think,  faalty  in  thb  particalar.    The  pictnre  b  ift.  by  SfU" 

'  The  design  is  taken  from  a  statae  of  Silenns  with  a  yoong  Bacchu,  Is  tbt  villa 
Borgheae  at  Rome :  thb  was  ia  M.  de  Monrille's  collectioB,  Sft.  l^n.  by  Mt.  r^fB. 
wide.  There  b  anoth.  r  of  these,  b«t  mnch  leas  inish«d.  In  the  palace  of  the  waiqiii 
Gerini.at  Floreoce.— Ifa/po/e. 

i  The  nnrse  b  a  dbmal  cnaracter,  probably  so  Intended,  but  well  painted.— OMpte. 

^  The  dnke  of  Bedford  has  a  large  pictare  like  thb,  except  that  it  wants  tbe  Vlrfia, 
by  the  same  hand,  brought  out  of  Spain  by  Mr.  Bagnold,  tnm  wboae  coUectkm  the 
prince  of  Wales  bought  some  fine  pictnres.  Sir  Sampson  Gideon  baa  aaoCber,  ia  which 
the  Virgin  is  mnch  older  than  thb  at  IIought6m,  bnt  finely  painted.  Tbe  boya  we 
f^wer,  and  fir  inferior;  and  one  comer  b  too  deslitnte  of  objects.  Tbere  b  a  half 
moon  reversed  onder  the  feet  of  the  Virgin.— IF«l|ip<r. 

'  The  nearest  Agnre  b  awkward  ;'the  breast  and  arms  of  the  other  are  good.— CTtfytjs. 

■  The  latter  b  a  fine  flgnre.— <;j/;iii, 

■  The  Carlo  Maratti  Roam,  We  hare  here  a  collection  of  aboot  twenty  pictarea 
by  thb  master  and  hisscholars — almost  a  complete  school*  It  b  esteemed  Yety  valaaMey 
was  purchased  at  a  great  expense,  and  Is  mach  admired  bv  connoiaaears.  It  harts  nse 
to  dissent  from  any  general  opinion,  bat  the  works  of  thb  master  have  alwaya  ap> 
peared,  in  my  eye,  to  want  something  which  every  pictare  shoald  have.  I  can  see  tn 
them  many  fine  heads,  great  sweetness  in  tbe  Madonnas,  broad  folds  of  drapery,  ele> 
gant  attitudes,  and  pleasing  expression,  bat  still  they  are  nnpleaaant  pictnres.  Tbere 
aeems  to  be  a  deficiency  both  In  the  ciwmring  and  in  the  exacmiiam.  The  ralswriiy 
b  gandv ;  a  glare  which  hurts  the  eye  runs  through  every  picture.  There  b  no  aobrktj 
in  the  tints,  no  harmony,  no  balance.  Instead  of  a  whole  >  on  have  only  a  piece  of  spleadM 
patchwork.  The  execution  b  as  di$ag,Ttca  It :  there  'b  so  much  efleminatc  seftaeaa, 
and  want  of  spirit  in  it,  that  you  do  not  think  yon  are  surveying  the  work  of  a  gr«at 
master,  but  rather  of  some  pupil  copying  with  fear  and  exactnesa.  It  b  not  nitiaeaiy 
for  a  paiuter  to  execnte  with  the  fire  of  Bourgo§nane.  but  without  some  degree  of 
freedom  and  spirit,  hb  exeetUUm  will  never  please.— Gf^iiii. 


/ 
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wuHi  IX,  ^  qf  tk€  RomigUoii  familfff  a  tJ^ee-fnorfer  gUHng,  a  moH 
adminble  portraU,  by  Carlo  Maraiti,  itSOl, :  U  was  inntght  by  Jerva$  tke 
fi^Utf  ont  of  the  AmaUU  paiace  at  Florence,  where  are  the  remaine  cf 
the  great  Patlavicini  collection,  from  whence  sir  Robert  boufht  eeveral  qf 
hie  pictures.  Nothing  can  be  finer  than  this;  the  boldness  of  the  penciling 
is  as  remarkable  as  las  delicacy  in  his  general  pictures,  and  it  was  so 
much  admired  thut  he  did  Hveral  of  them ;  one  is  at  lard  Burlington's,  at 
Chiswick.P  The  Judgment  of  Paris,  drawn  by  Carlo  Maratti,  when 
be  was  eighty-three  years  old.  yet  had  none  of  the  rawness  qf  his 
latter  pieces ;  the  drawing  of  the  Jano  is  very  faulty,  it  being  im- 
possible to  give  so  great  a  tnrn  to  the  person  as  he  has  given  to  this 
ngore.  It  came  out  of  the  Pallavicini  collection.  The  earl  of  Straf- 
ford has  a  very  good  copy  of  it,  by  Giosefpi  Chiari. — 5ft.  0|in.  by  7f^. 
7^in.  It  was  engraved  by  Giacomo  Freit,  Galatea  sitting  with  Ads, 
Tritons  and  Cupids,  its  companion,  5ft.  8f  in.  by  7ft.  7|in.,  600/.  The 
Holy  Family,  am  ut^ished  picture,  large  as  life,  by  Carlo  Maratti,  in  his 
last  manner,  Sft.  2}in.  by  2tt  8iin.,  802.  The  Virgin  teaching  Jesus  to 
read,  by  Carlo  MuraHi,  2fl.  S^in.  high,  by  Ift.  lO^in.  wide,  2001.  Guh- 
seppe  Chiari,  has  executed  this  thought  in  the  Barberim  peiace  at  Rome, 
but  with  alterations.  In  this  the  Virgin  is  in  red,  Gioseppe's  is  in  white  ; 
and  instead  qf  St,  Johm^  St,  Elizabeth,  and  the  angels,  he  has  drawn  a 
cardinal  reading.  St,  Cacelia,  with  four  angels  pU^ng  on  musical  instru* 
ments,  companion  to  the  former,  2G01,  These  two  last  are  tnost  perfect  and 
beautiful  pictures,  in  his  best  and  most  fimshed  numner,  and  were  in  the 
PaUaticini  collection.  It  has  been  engraved  by  Strange,  but  he  has  not  pre^ 
served  the  extreme  beauty  ^  the  faces.  The  Assumption  of  the  Virgin, 
by  Carlo  Maratti,  lOM.  She  has  a  deep  blue  veil  aU  over  her;  2ft. 
S}in.  by  Iflt.  lO^in.  The  Virgin  and  Joseph,  with  a  young  Jesus,  a  fine 
picture,  by  Carlo  Maratti,  in  the  manner  of  his  master  Andrea  Sacchi; 
2ft.  5iin.  by  2ft.,  1502.  The  Marriage  of  St,  Catherine,  by  Carlo  Ma- 
ratti, 2ft  7in.  by  lit.  10|in.,  1002.  Two  Saints  worshipping  the  Virgin 
in  the  clouds,  by  Carlo  Maratti,  2ft.  3|in.  high,  by  1ft.  O^in.  002.  St. 
John  the  Evangelist,  its  cowtpauion,  60L  A  naked  Venus  and  Cupid,  by 
Carlo  Maratti,  in  a  vent  particular  style,  Sft  l|in.  by  4ft.  4|in.,  150/. 
The  Holy  Family,  by  fftchoh  Beretoni,  Carlo's  best  scholar,  2.)0l.  This 
picture  is  equal  to  any  qf  his  master's.  The  grace  and  sweetness  of  the 
Virgin,  and  the  beau^  and  drawing  qf  the  young  Jesus,  are  inconmarahle, 
Sft  l|in.  high,  bv  4ft.  4|in.  The  Assumption  of  the  Virgin-^the  same, 
80/.,  2tt  2)in.  high,  by  1ft.  8iin.  The  Pool  ^  Bethseda,  by  Gioseppe 
Chiora,  another  qf  Carlo's  scholars,  Sft.  Sin.  by  4ft.  5in.  Christ's  Ser- 
mon on  the  Mount — the  same.  AppdloandDii^hne — the  same,  Bacchus  and 
Ariedne—the  same  ;  theate  last  fimr  sold  for  450/. :  the  Bacdms  seems  to 

•  He  wat  a  poet.— See  the  Sidney  Papers,  by  ColUns,  tol.  ii.  p.  fu,  and  Peck's 
Desid,  CurUms,  lib.  19,  p.  s.,  ftrom  which  we  Sod  he  was  unndo  at  Madrid  when  the 
•Ix  royaliata,  who  murdered  Ascham  the  parliament's  resident,  were  talcen  oat  of  sanc- 
tnary.  and  insisted  <a  their  l>einc  redelivered,  which  he  prevailed  on  the  bigoted  king 
to  order.  Five  of  them.  Catholics,  were  snffered  to  escape  ;  the  sixth,  a  Protestant, 
was  so  watched,  that  he  was  retaken  on  his  flight  and  pot  to  death. — See  also  Firtnan*s 
Stwttnmr,  Roman,  p.  \M, 

9  The  head  of  Clement  IX.  appeared,  as  far  as  I  conld  compare  my  ideas,  to  be  a 
very  Inferior  |rfctnre  to  that  at  chiswlck  by  the  same  master.  Iliat  picture,  as  I  re- 
member, is  warmly  coloared,  and  even  tonched  with  spirit*  This  Is  tamely  execnt«d, 
and  spfMd  ovtr  im  ■  bloith  llage,  which  is  a  feoula  tint,  and  h«rt  uuMtnral. 
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he  Ukrmfnm  ike  Apoih  BeHcederf,  tu  the  ideme  ef  Ube  Armdme  ad  tkt 
Femur  evidenlty  are  from  the  Jigmres  ^  Ubermtiijf  mad  Modnty  ca  tkef^- 
mane  fictwre  oj  Gmdo^  tn  the  cullediam  nf  w^rqmie  del  M^mie^  mt  B^Ugmm, 
There  ureftmr  pictmree  mhmit  the  site  ^theee  ta  the  Sftda  ptUtce^  mi  Rmme, 
if  the  same  hmmd ;  two  just  the  eame  with  thete  two  Imwt;  the  oiker  two 
mre  likrwiu  ttoriee  out  of  the  Metmjmorpho$e$,  ApoUa,  m  rruyoaf,  Rmo^bm, 
Sit.  Sill,  by  1ft.  Sin.  Diamay  its  companum,  SOtfor  both,  A  profile  hemd 
iff  a  wuitiy  a  capital  drawinfr^  in  great  sljfle,  by  Raphaely  100/.  A  profik 
head  of  St,  Catherine,  by  Guido,  SO/.  The  Birth  oflheVirf^,  by  Lmca 
Jordano,  SO.  lin.  by  U't.  Sin.,  and  The  PrefenMimn  qfthe  Virgimt  n  tlk 
Temple,  it$  companion^  601.  Theoe  are  two-finiehed  designs  for  twm  Imrge 
fietwree^  which  he  painted  for  the  fine  church  ^  the  Madomna  deUm  Smhde, 
at  Venice,  The  Flight  into  Egypt,  by  MurUlio,  SOO^.  tn  the  mmmmer  4 
Vandyck,  Sft.  Siin.  bv  Iff.  lliin.  The  Cmcifix,  its  compmmmm,  IML 
Herculei  and  Oh^U,  by  RomrnneUi^Kt.  l|in.  by  4ft.  Sin.,  100/.  Here 
is  a  Holy  Family,  by  Andrea  del  Starto,  and  o?ef  the  chimney  is  a  por- 
trait of  lady  Cholmondeley. 
The  Vblvet  Bud  Chamber,  Sift.  6in.  by  SSft.  6in.    The  bed  Is  of 

Sreen  velvet,  richly  embroidered,  and  laced  with  gold;  the  omameatB 
esipcncd  by  Kent ;  tlie  hanginn  are  tapestry,  representing  the  loves 
of  Venns  and  Adonis,  after  Albmno,  Alexander  adorning  the  tomb 
of  Achilles,  by  Le  Mer;  the  subject  is  taken  from  the  fourth  chapter 
of  the  second  book  of  Qnintus  Cnrtins.  The  head  of  Alexander  n 
taken  from  the  medals,  the  figures  are  in  the  true  antique  taste,  and 
the  buildings  fine.  Sft.  Sfin.  by  ^U,  S^in.  Over  the  doors,  a  Seaport, 
by  Old  Griffier,  Stt.  S|tn,  by  4ft  iio.  A  Landscape  over  the  door — 
the  same. 

Dressing  Room.— Is  hung  with  very  fine  gold  tapestry,  after  pic- 
tures by  yandtfck.  Tliere  are  whole-length  portraits  of  James  I. 
Jueen  Anne  his  vrife,  daughter  of  Frederick  the  second  king  of 
Denmark;  Charles  I.  and  bis  queen;  and  Chiistian,  fourth  king  of 
Denmark,  brother  of  queen  Anne ;  they  have  fine  borders  of  boys 
witli  festoons ;  and  oval  pictures  of  the  children  of  the  royal  family. 
At  the  upper  end  of  \Ui%  room  is  a  ?lass  case  filled  with  a  quantity  of 
silver  filcgree,  which  belonged  to  Catherine  Lady.  Walpole.  liver 
the  chimney  the  consnlting  the  SibylUne  Oracles,  a  fine  picture,  by 
Le  Mer,  companion  to  that  in  the  chamber,  the  architecture  of  this  is 
rather  the  better.4  Over  the  door,  Dogs  and  still  Life— ^rrv«s.  Over 
the  other  door  its  companion. 

The  Embroidered  Bed  Chamber.  The  bed  is  of  the  finest  la- 
dian  needle-work.  His  royal  highness  Francis  dnke  of  Lorraln, 
afterwards  grand  dnke  of  Tuscany,  and  a/terwards  emperor,  lay  in 
this  bed,  which  stood  then  where  the  velvet  one  is  now,  when  he 
came  to  visit  sir  Robert  Walpole,  at  Houghton.  The  hangings  are 
tapestry.  Orfr  the  chirnneVf  the  Holy  Familtf,  lor^e  as  Ufcy  Sicolo 
Pouitrin,  800^. ;  it  ie  oneqf  the  moit  capital  picturee  tn  this  ailection ; 
the  airs  of  the  heade  and  draperies  are  in  the  fine  taste  qf  R^ffmdk 


s  The  painter  hat  mlitakcn  and  repretented  a  Urge  naint>er  of  boolia,  wlieress  there 
were  bot  nine.  There  to  an  aoachrontooi  In  tbto  piclare  :  the  painter  h«a  tbrowa  ia 
amonf  the  iMilldings,  the  Septiconlaro  Seresl.  Now  Svlla**  dictalorahip,  t»«f  aa  in  the 
yrar  at%  U.  C,  and  Severn*  did  not  begin  bis  reign  UU  9M,  U.  C,  or  in,  A.  D.— 
See  a  ftarther  and  loag  nccoant  io  WmtpoU's  Desartption  ^  Homgktom. 
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ike  antique.  Eiaabeih's  head  i$  taken  from  a  statue  qf  anold  woman  in 
the  viUa  Borgheee  at  Rome.  The  cotourmg  is  much  higher  than  his  usuai 
manner:  the  Virgin*8  head  and  the  young  Jesus  are  pariicularty  delicate-* 
5ft.  Tin.  by  4ft.  Sf  in.  There  is  a  print  of  if  Over  the  doors  two 
pieces  of  Cattle,  by  Rosa  di  TivoU.* 

The  Cabinet,  2lft.  6in.  by  22ft.  6in.,  hnnjir  with  green  velvet. 
On  the  ceiling  is  a  Luna  and  Endymien,  bv  Kent.  Over  the  chimney 
is  a  celebrated  pictore  of  Rubens^  iVife^  by  Vandyck^  COOiL  It  was  fitted 
for  a  pannel  in  her  own  closet  in  Rubens^  house;  she  is  in  black  satin, 
with  a  hai  on;  a  whole4eni^h.  The  hands  and  drapery  aie  remark- 
ably good.t  Rubens'  Fajmty,  by  Jordaens,  of  Antwerp,  400/.  Rnbens 
is  laying  on  a  late ;  his  first  vvife  b  Mtting  with  one  of  their  children 
on  her  1^,  and  two  others  before  her.  There  are  several  other  figures, 
and  genu  in  the  air  —5ft.  9in.  by  4ft.  5iin.  This  picture  belonged  to 
the  duke  of  Porthind.a  A  Winlter  Piece,  by  Giaeomo  Bassan,  100/.— 
tft.  8|in.  by  5ft.  llf  in.  A  Summer  Piece,  by  Leonardo  Bassan,  100/  — 
Sft.  8|in.  by  5ft.  llf  in.  These  two  were  in  the  collection  of  M.  de 
VrilUere.  Boors  at  Cards,  by  Teniers,  150/  —1ft.  4in.  bv  1ft.  lOin. 
Christ  appearing  to  Mary  in  the  Garden,  200/.,  an  exce^ing  nne  picture, 
by  Pietro  da  Cortona,  1ft.  9|in.  b^  1ft.  Sin.  The  Judgment  tff  Paris,  by 
Andrea  Schiavone.^  Midas  judgmg  between  Pan  and  ApoUo — the  same  ; 
both  00/.  Christ  laid  in  the  Sepulchre,  150/. ;  one  of  the  finest  pictures 
that  Parmegiano  ever  painted,  and  for  which  there  is  a  tradition  that  he 
was  knighted  by  the  duke  of  Parma—there  are  eleven  figures.  The 
expression,  the  drawing,  and  colouring,  the  perspe^ve,  and  chiaro 
scuro,  are  as  fine  as  possible.  The  figure  of  Joseph  of  Arimathea,  is 
Parmegiano* s  own  portrait.  There  are  two  drawings  in  the  grand  duke's 
coUectton  for  this  picture,  but  with  variations  from  what  he  executed. 
In  one  of  these  Joseph  has  his  hands  extended  like  Paul  preachin|;  at 
Athens;  the  cartoon  of  Raphael.  ^  There  have  been  three  different  prints 
made  of  this  picture  and  the  dravrings  for  it.^  The  Adoration  of  the  Magi, 

'  In  this  picture  the  cwnpotltion,  eroaplng,  headt,  characters,  expression,  and  dm* 
pery,  are  all  cnod ;  bat  there  Is  neither  harmonv  nor  beanty  in  the  coloaring.  A 
disacre«abte  blnckuess  pervades  the  whole.— Oi/pin. 

•  The  cattle  In  both  are  finely  painted,  bat  the  composition  of  neither  Is  good. — 
GUpin. 

•  Thb  is  an  admirable  portrait ;  I  shonid  not  hesitate  to  call  it  a  masterpiece.  Ko- 
thiug  can  be  easier,  more  elegant,  and  graceful,  than  this  figure.  The  colourlug  too  is 
beaotirol,  and  the  whole  picture,  and  every  part  of  it,  pleasing.  This  portrait  I  should 
place  among  the  first  in  mv  collection.  When  we  see  such  a  portrait  as  this  by  Fan- 
ityrkt  and  in  the  same  collection  one  of  his  historical  pieces,  (the  Holy  Family  just 
mentioned^  which  fiills  greatly  below  excellence,  there  is  room  for  candour  to  be- 
lieve that  Rubens  might  have  had  other  motives  than  those  of  envy  and  Jealousy, 
(which  are  the  motives  commonly  ascribed)  for  advising  his  favourite  pupil  to  apply 
himself  to  portrait  painting  rather  than  to  history.  The  advice  appears  to  have  been 
very  ludicious.  Vandyck  does  not  seem  to  have  much  invention,  nor  to  have  ex- 
celled in  composition.  I  do  not  remember  that  his  composition  pleased  me  in  any 
pictnre  (if  we  may  Judge  firom  prints)  in  which  he  has  many  figures  to  manage. 
The  fhraily  picture  at  Wilton,  though  in  his  own  way,  is  very  deficient  in  this  re- 
spect.~See  also  GUpin**  Wutern  Tonr, 

•  A  mere  collection  ot  heads,  but  every  head  Is  a  piece  of  nature. — GUpin. 

▼  All  the  pictures  in  thb  room,  except  the  portraits,  that  have  not  the  sites  set 
down,  are  very  small. 

«  There  is  great  expression  in  the  figures,  and  great  beauty  In  the  colonriuK  and 
execution  of  dils  picture ;  but  the  painter  has  allowed  himself  so  little  scope  (for  it 
is  scarce  above  miniature  slse)  that  it  gives  a  poverty  and  minuteness  to  the  picture. 
it  was  probably  intended  as  a  design  for  a  larger  piece.— Cr</j)<ir. 

M  M 
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Iiy  VelrH  Bmtghel,  10(M.  There  are  a  multitode  of  Uttie  fignrec,  afi 
finished  with  the  greatest  Dntch  exactness :  the  ideas  too  are  a  little  Dutch, 
for  the  ^Ethiopian  king  is  dressed  in  a  surplice,  with  boots  and  spars,  and 
brinp  for  a  present  a  gold  model  of  a  modern  ship.  The  Virpn  and  ChiUft 
by  Baroccio,  50/.,  a  very  pleasing  picture,  but  the  drawing  is  faSi  of 
faults.  Naked  Vemia  sUepinf,  a  most  perfect  figure,  by  Atmibal  Cmrmcci, 
70/. ;  the  contours  and  the  colouring  excessively  fine.  Head  of  Dobmm's 
Father,  by  Dohaon,  85/  >  Saini  John,  a  head,  by  Carlo  DaUi^  70/. ;  there 
is  another  of  these  at  Burleigh.  Head  of  Innocent  X.,  by  VeUtoco,  GOI. ; 
he  was  sent  by  the  king  of  Spain  to  draw  this  pope's  picture.  When  the 
pope  sent  his  chamberlain  to  pay  him,  he  woiud  not  reoefre  the  money, 
raying,  *  Uie  king  his  master  always  paid  him  with  his  own  hand :'  the 
pope  numonred  him.  This  Pope,  who  was  of  the  Pamplufii  family,  was 
reckoned  the  n^iest  man  or  his  time,  and  was  raised  to  the  papacy  by 
the  intrigues  of  his  sister-in-law,  Donna  Olimpia,  a  most  beauafid  — 
man,  ana  his  mistress.    There  is  a  half-length  at  Chiswick  of  the 


pope,  by  Andrea  Saccki,—  See  an  anecdote  of  this  po|>e  from  Amelot  de 
la'Hounaie,  in  Wage's  Account  of  the  Houghion  picturegj  A  Bof's 
Head,  wUh  a  Lute,  by  CavaHer  Luti,  20/.  Frwrt  givimg  Meat  to  the 
Poor,*  by  John  AfiW.  1ft  7iin.  ^  2ft  2in.,  and  U$  eompanion,  1201.  A 
d^tft^  Officer  at  Confession,  by  Bourgofptone,  100/  ;  very  brisht  colour- 
ing, andfine  expression,  1ft  fi^in.  high,  by  2ft  l}in.  Its  Comfoniom, 
60/.>  Boors  at  Cards,  by  Temers,  50/.  Boors  Drinking,  its  companion, 
by  Ostade,  80/.  Christ  laid  in  the  Seimkhre,  by  Giacomo  Basmn.  40L— 
A  verv  particular  picture ;  the  lights  are  laid  on  so  thick,  that  it  seemi 
ipiite  DiMso-relieYo.  It  b  a  fine  design  for  a  great  altar-piece  which  he 
has  painted  at  Padua ;  f  liis  jMcture  was  a  present  to  lord  Orford  from 
James  earl  of  Waldegrave,  K.  6.,  and  ambassador  at  Paris.  Hohf  Fa- 
miiy,  with  St,  John  tm  a  Lamb,  by  PVilUberts,  40/.,  a  scholar  of  Rmbens, 
who  has  made  a  large  picture,  ntmi  whence  this  is  taken,,  now  in  the 
palace  Pitti  at  Florence :  this  is  finely  finished,  and  the  colooring  neater 
than  Rubens.  Holy  Famihf,  by  RoHenhamer,  40/.  The  Virgin  and 
Child,  by  Alexander  Veronese,  401. ;  painted  on  black  marble.  Three 
Soldiers,  a  fine  little  picture,  by  Salvator  Rosa,  50/.,  in  his  brightest 
manner.  The  Virgin  with  the  Child  in  her  arms,  by  MuriUio,  80/.,  on 
black  marble,  a  present  from  sir  Benjamin  Keene,  ambassador  at  Ma- 
drid. The  Virgin  with  the  Child  in  her  arms  asleep,  by  Sebastian  Con* 
cha,  20/-  Edward  V/.  an  original  small  whole-length,  by  Holbfin,  100/. 
It  was  in  the  royal  collection,  and,  upon  the  dispersion  of  king  Chariea' 
pictures  in  the  rebellion,  sold  mto  Portugal,  where  it  was  bought  by  lord 
Tyrawley,  ambassador  to  the  court  of  lisbon^  and  by  lum  sent  as  a 
present  to  lord  Orford;  within  the  frame  is  written  in  gold  letters, 
*'  Edvardus  Dei  gratia  sextus  rex  Anglia  et  Francia,  et  Hibemia.** 
Laban  searcMng  for  his  Images,  by  Sebastian  Bourdon,  200/.,  3ft  l)in. 

«  In  foor  different  MSS.  of  Veitue.  I  find  that  this  pictare  belonged  to  Richard- 
•on»  and  is  certainly  tlie  portrait  of  Vanderdort,  keeper  of  king  Charles'  plctvm, 
and  who,  on  having  miued  a  fine  small  pictare,  and  not  being  able  to  find  it  when 
aiked  for  it  by  the  king,  hanged  himMilf.    Vide  Sanderton^s  Grmpktce.—  Wmlflc. 

1  A  Tery  fine  head  of  Innocent  X.,  by  Velasco.— Glljv/n. 

•  There  Is  a  good  balance  of  light  and  shade,  and  an  agreeable  wh(4e,  in  thia  pic- 
Xnre.—GUpin. 

•  Two  ptctDres  by  Bonrgognonc.  One  of  them  represents  a  battle ;  the  other,  the 
field  after  it.    Both  are  excellent  pictures,  bat  the  first  is  a  masterpiece. — GU}4». 
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by  4ft.  44in.  I%e  Btnumettinf:  Hvuae  Ceiiing^  it  is  the  oriciiial  design 
oi  Rubens,  1001,,  for  the  middle  compartment  of  that  ceiling,  and  re- 
presents the  as{:umption  of  king  James  I.  into  heaven.  It  bdonged  to 
sir  Godfrey  Kneller,  who  studied  it  mnch,  as  is  plain  from  his  sketoh  for 
king  William's  picture  in  the  parlour.— 2f\.  Uin.  bv  lit.  O^in.b  Six 
Sketches  of  Rubens,  far  Triumphal  Arches,  Sfc,  6001, ,  on  the  entry  of 
the  infiint  Ferdinand  of  Austria  into  Antwerp.  They  arc  printed  with 
a  description  of  that  festival.  They  are  about  2ft.  6in.  square.  They 
were  Mr.  Norton's,  and  cost  him  I80i.  at  sir  Peter  Lely's  sale.^  Bath' 
sheba  bringing  Abishag  to  David,  7001.,  an  exceeding  high  finished  pic- 
ture, in  varnish,  by  Vanderwerjfe,  a  present  to  lord  Orford  from  the 
duke  of  Chandos,  2ft.  lOin.  by  2ft.  3in.<i  Two  Flower  Pieces,  most 
highly  finished,  by  Van  Huvium,  1200/.,  his  brother  lived  with  bni  Or- 
ford, and  painted  most  of  the  pictures  in  the  Attic  story  here ;  2ft.  7in. 
by  2ft.  2in.«  Christ  and  Mary  in  the  Garden,  by  PhUipo  Laura,  100/. 
the  Holy  Family,  by  John  Bellino,  60/. ;  it  belonged  to  Mr.  Laws.  A 
Landscape,  with  Figures,  by  Bourgopume,  in  the  manner  of  Salcator 
Rosa;  and  its  Companion,  with  Soldiers,  100/.'  Two  small  Landscapes, 
by  Caspar  Poussin,  40/.  Over  the  door  into  the  bed  chamber— TAe 
Holy  Family,  by  Mattea  Ponzoni,  160/. ;  a  most  uncommon  hand,  and  a 
very  fine  picture,  Sft.  T^in.  by  5ft.  2iin.  It  belonged  to  count  Plat- 
temberg,  the  emperoPs  minister  at  Rmne,  who  had  carried  all  his  pic- 
tures thither,  and  died  there.  They  were  sent  to  Amsterdam  to  be 
sold,  where  Mr.  Trevor  bought  this  for  sir  Robert  Walpole.  Lord  Bur- 
lington has  a  head  by  the  same  master,  who  was  a  Venetian ;  there  are 
no  others  in  England  of  this  hand.  Over  the  parlour  door.  The  Murder  t/ 
the  Innocents,  by  Sebastian  Bourdon,  400/.,  4ft.  0|in.  by  5ft.  Sin.  Over 
the  door.  The  Death  of  Joseph,  by  Velasco,  200/.,  Sft  Sin.  high,  by  4ft. 
lOin.f    St,  Christopher,  a  very  small  picture,  by  Elsheemer,  50/.  a  pre- 

*  The  freedom  and  spirit  of  thb  picture  is  admirable.— G<lp/f». 

*  Equally  free  and  bcantital  witli  the  last  picture.— OI/Mm. 

*  This  pictare  ia  as  hifhiyflnisbed  as  the  finest  enamel,  and  yet  the  freedom  and 
spirit  of  it  arc  preserved.  The  Kroap  is  good.  In  Bathsheba  vou  see  the  remains  of 
a  very  fine  woman ;  but  in  David  there  is  a  mixture  of  yonth,  which  by  no  means 
gives  as  the  idea  of  that  total  decrepitude  under  which  the  Bible  history  represents 
him.  Abishaf  is  the  fair  Jfoumg  dttmnel  of  the  text,  and  her  modesty  and  maidenly 
behaviour  are  finely  expressed.  Alter  all,  we  survey  such  high  finished  pictures 
only  as  curiosities.  Their  style  is  an  effect  of  vitiated  taste.  Thev  barely  please  the 
eye.  They  want  that  strength  and  boldness,  that  energy  and  fire,  wnich  raise 
raptures.— Cri/^lM. 

*  These  admirable  pictures  are  in  the  same  style  of  neatness  as  the  last.  Bot  In 
flowers,  the  /Inlshed  mutuner  is  liable  to  no  exceptions :  nobodv  expects  to  look  at 
a  flower  piece  with  emotion ;  if  it  please  the  eye  It  is  sufficient.  Van  Uuysom 
teems  to  be  a  greater  master  of  composition  and  Uic  knowledge  of  light,  than  Bap- 
tiste.  In  most  of  the  capital  pictures  that  I  have  seen  by  Btptbte,  particularlv  la 
those  of  the  duke  of  St.  Alban't,  Windsor,  the  eye  is  hurt  by  ill-balanced  oomposition 
and  patches  of  light:  but  in  the  few  I  have  met  with  by  Van  Huysun,  all  is  well 
put  together  and  well  massed.  In  these  two  pictures,  especially  in  that  which  con- 
sists wholly  of  flowers,  he  is  particularly  excellent,  both  In  the  composition  and  in 
the  distribution  of  light.  His  manner  has  not  the  least  stiffkiess ;  though  every  o^ect, 
flowers,  fruits,  and  insects,  are  finished  with  the  last  characteristic  tonch  and  tint 
of  natare. — Gtlpm 

'  They  are  well  touched  and  like  the  master  they  imitate,  but  the  compontion  b 
very  indifferent  in  both.— OJ/pln. 

t  This  is  a  noble  and  affcctiog  picture;  the  story  is  well  told,  the  characters  rise 
to  the  imagination,  the  expression  is  Just,  the  composition  good,  the  lights  bro>d; 
in  short,  the  whole  and  every  part  of  thb  picture  is  pleasing. — CUpUt* 
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ftcnt  from  sir  Henry  Bedingfidd.  Here  U  a  very  common  error  tmofv 
the  Roman  Catholic  painters ;  in  the  distant  hmdscape  is  a  hermit  «nth 
an  oratory  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  at  the  time  that  St.  Christopher  ii  car- 
rying Jesus  yet  a  child.!* 

The  Marble  Parlour.  One  entire  side  of  the  room  b  marble^ 
with  alcoves  fbr  sideboards,  snpj^rted  with  colomnsof  Plymouth  marble. 
Over  the  chimney  is  a  fine  piece  of  alto-reUevo,  in  statuary  marble, 
after  the  antique,  by  Ryabraek;  and  before  one  of  the  tables  a  large 
granite  cistern.  Henry  bamfers,  earl  of  Dauby  ^  a  fine  whole4cngdi,  in 
the  Garter  robes,  by  FaadyeXr,  2001.  This  nobleman  founded  the  Physic 
Garden  at  Oxford,  and  died  1643.  This  picture  was  given  to  tord  Or^ 
ford,  by  sir  John  Danvers.— See  a  further  account  of  this  earl  Danby, 
in  tyatpok'a  Accoaut  of  the  Houghton  PicturesJ  Sir  Thomas  Wharton, 
brother  of  Philip  lord  Wharton,  and  K.  B.,  a  whole-length,  by  Fm^fcle, 
from  the  Wharton  collection.  Two  Fruit  Pieces,  over  me  door,  by  BH' 
chad  Angelo  CampidogHo,  from  Mr.  Scawens*  collection.  Over  a  door, 
two  of  The  Ascension^  by  Paul  Verone$e^  200/.  The  Aportles  after  the 
Ascension,  Sec— the  oame, 

*  The  Hall  is  a  ciil>e  of  40ft.  with  a  stone  gallery  round  three  sides, 
the  ceiling  and  the  frieze  of  boys,  are  by  Alton;  the  bas-reliefa  over 
the  chimcy  and  doors  are  from  the  antique.    The  figures  over  the 

?;reat  door,  and  the  boys  over  the  lesser  doors,  are  by  Ry^raek, 
n  the  frieze  are  bas-reliefs  of  sir  Robert  WalpOle,  and  Ciatfaerine  his 
first  lady,  and  of  lord  Walpole  their  eldest  son,  and  Margaret  Btolle 
his  wife.  From  the  ceiling  hangs  a  lantern  for  eighteen  candles,  of 
copper  gilt.iK  Over  the  chimney  is  a  bust  of  sir  Rooert  Walpole,  earl 
of  Orford,  by  Rysbrack,  Before  a  niche  over  against  the  chimney  is 
the  LaocooD,  a  fine  cast,  in  bronze,  by  Girardtm^  bought  by  lord  Wal- 
pole  at  Paris,  and  for  which  the  empress  of  Russia  offered  the  earl 
of  Orford  6,0002.  On  the  Ubies  the  Tiber  and  the  NUe,rlu  bronze, 
from  the  antiques  in  the  capitol  at  Rome.  Two  vases,  in  bronze,  from 
the  antiques  in  the  villas  of  Medici  and  Borghese,  at  Rome  Tbe 
bust  of  a  woman,  a  most  beautiful  antique.  The  bust  of  a  Roman  em- 
press, antiqne.i    On  Termes  and  Consoles  round  the  hall,  are  the 

h  At  Bologna»  there  b  an  old  pictarc  of  the  Salatation,  where  the  aneel  finds  tiM 
Virgin  Mary  praying  before  a  cracifix  with  the  officinm  beatae  Virginia  m  her  hand. 
In  Evelyn's  urcfacc  to  his  translation  of  the  idea  of  the  perfection  of  painting,  he 
mentions  a  pictare  of  Moses  In  the  BaUmshes,  by  PanI  Veronese,  In  which  Pharaoh's 
daojEhter  Is  attended  by  a  goard  of  Swiss.— IPitr/9»<e. 

I  Tills  pictare  Is  excellent  in  all  its  parts,  and  in  the  management  of  the  whole. — 
a'ljfiH, 

i  Both  well  painted,  hot  that  which  hangs  near  sir  Thomas  Wharton  is  a  confttc4 
<omposition. — Gilpin, 

^  Ben  Jonson,  in  his  Forest  poem  IL,  has  these  lines  on  PenshvsC: — 

Thoo  art  not,  Penriinrst,  ballt  to  envious  show 
Of  touch  or  marble,  nor  canst  boast  a  row 
Of  polished  pillars,  or  a  roof  of  gold, 
Thon  hast  no  lantern  whereof  tales  are  t<rfd. 

I  imagine  there  was  some  old  pamphlet  or  ballad  written  on  a  lantern  of  soiBe 
great  man  at  that  time,  from  whence  was  taken  the  Craftsman,  which  made  so  mnch 
noise  nbont  thiti  lantern  at  Honghton.  This  lantern  has  since  been  sold  to  the  earl 
of  Chesterfield,  and  is  replaced  hy  a  French  Instre. — WalpoU* 

'  This  and  the  last  were  bronght  fh>m  Mrs.  Vernon's,  at  Twickenham  park,  which 
belongcit  to  Robert  earl  of  Essex,  the  fkvoirite  of  qneen  Elisabeth,  who  havteg  pro- 
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foDowing  busts  and  heads:  Marcos  Aurelios,  andc^ae.  Trajan^  ditto. 
Septimns  Severos.  and  Commodus.  These  two  antiqiies  were  given  to 
general  ChorchiU,  by  Alexander  Albani,  and  by  him  to  sir  Robert 
Walpole.  A  yooi^c  Hercnles,  antique.  Bacdo  Bandinelli.  by  himself. 
Faustina,  sen.,  antique.  A  young  Commodus^  antique.  Homer,  mo- 
dem. Hesiod,  ditto.  Jupiter,  a  Philosopher,  Hadrian,  and  Pollux— all 
antique  heads. 

Going  from  the  saloon,  down  the  great  steps,  through  the 
garden,  you  enter  a  porch,  adorned  with  busts  of 

Rome,  Minerva,  Antinous,  and  Apollo  Belvidere ;  these  four  are  by 
CamUlo  Rm$coni.  A  Philosopher's  head— antique,  Julia  Pia  Severi, 
ditto. 

Out  of  this  you  go  into  a  vestibule,  round  which,  in  the 
niches,  are  six  vases  of  Volterra  alabaster ;  this  leads  into 
the  gallery. — 

Thb  Gallery— 7Sft  long,  by  21ft.  high;  the  middle  rises  8ft.  hi^er, 
with  windows ;  all  round  the  ceifing  is  a  design  of  Serlio$'  in  the  inner 
library  of  St.  Mark,  at  Venice ;  and  was  brought  from  thence  by  Mr. 
Horace  Walpole,  jun.  The  fHese  is  taken  from  the  Sibyls'  temple,  at 
TivoU.  There  are  two  chimnies;  and  the  whole  room  is  hung  with 
Noneieh  danuuk.  It  was  intended  originally  for  a  greenhouse,  but  on 
dr  Robert  Walpole  resigning  his  employments,  February  9th,  1742,  it 
was  fitted  up  for  his  pictures  which  had  hung  in  his  house  at  Downing- 
street.  That  house  belon^;ed  'to  the  crown ;  kins  George  I.  gave  it  to 
baron  Botfamar,  the  Hanoverian  minister,  for  lite.  On  his  death  king 
George  II.  offered  it  to  sir  Robert  Walpole,  but  he  would  only  accept 
it  for  his  ofllce  of  first  lord  of  the  Treasury,  to  which  post  he  got  it  an- 
nexed for  ever.  Over  the  farthest  chimney  is  that  capital  picture,  and 
the  first  in  tiiis  collection,  The  Docton  of  the  Churchy  8,500<.  They  are 
consulting  on  the  immacnlateness  of  the  Virgin. — See  an  abridged  ac- 
count of  this  dispute  in  Walpole*8  Deteripium  of  the  Houghion  Pictures^ 
In  this  picture  (which  is  by  Guido,  in  his  brightest  manner,  and  perfectly 
preserved)  there  are  six  old  men  as  large  as  life ;  the  eimression,  draw- 
ing, design^  and  cokraring,  wonderfully  fine.  In  the  clouds  is  a  beautiful 
Viigin,  nl  in  white,  and  before  her  a  sweet  little  angel  flying— 8ft.  llin. 
high,  by  6ft.  wide.  After  sir  Robert  had  bought  this  picture,  and  it  was 
gone  to  Civita  Vecchia  to  be  shipped  for  Engmnd,  Innocent  XIII.  then 
pope,  remanded  it  back,  as  being  too  fine  to  be  let  go  out  of  Rome ;  but 
on  hearing  who  had  bought  it,  he  gave  permission  for  its  being  sent  away 
again.  It  was  in  the  collection  of  ue  marquis  Angeli,  and  was  engravea 

inlMd  sir  Francis  Bacon  to  z^  b(n>  made  aollcitor-general,  Jast  before  hit  own  dis- 
grace,  and  not  bdng  able  to  perform  It.  gave  sir  Francis  this  villa  to  make  him  amends. 
Sir  Francis  entertained  the  qneen  here,  and  presented  hrr  with  a  sonnet  of  his  own 
composing,  to  Intercede  for  the  earl's  pardon.  He  soon  after  sold  Twiclcenham  park 
for  Isool.  From  heme  it  came  Into  the  earl  of  Cardigan's  family :  thev  sold  it  to 
king  William;  he  gave  It  to  his  favoarltv  lord  Albermarlc,  who  sold  if  to  Mr.  Vernon; 
after  whose  widow's  death,  lord  Munlrath  boasht  it  for  ISfitHti.  Bacon,  In  a  letter  to 
his  brother  Anthony,  calls  it  *  Ibat  wbolcsoinu  pleasant  lodge  and  finely  designed 
gnrden.'  BdCOH't  Papers,  vol.  i.  j».  4»©.— IFiilpwf. 
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by  Guuomo  Frett.">  Orer  the  other  chimney,  Tk«  Prodig^  Sira,  tw  Sa!- 
riuor  /^m,  7001.  This  fine  picture  was  broaght  oat  of  Italy  by  ar 
Robert  Oeare,  a  gentiemen  who  liad  a  ooflection  at  Wfllon,  and  carried 
back  by  him  when  he  went  to  live  there.  On  his  death  it  was  sent 
back  to  England  to  l>e  sold ;  8ft.  Sin.  by  Oft.  5|in.n  Meknger  and  Ata- 
kaUa^  a  Cartonn,  by  JlmbenMy  SOOl. :  larger  than  life,  brongfat  oat  of 
Flanders  by  general  Wade,  it  being  designed  for  tapestry ;  aU  the  wea- 
pons are  in  the  left  hands  of  the  figures,  10ft.  7in.  by  SN)ft.  9^. — For 
the  story,  see  Ovid.  When  genenu  Wade  bnilt  his  house  in  Buriingtoa 
gardens,  lord  Burlington  gave  the  design  ibr  it.  The  only  directioa 
Sie  general  gave  was,  that  mere  might  be  a  particular  place  ror  this  pic> 
ture :  but  in^en  the  great  room  was  finished,  there  were  so  many  orna- 
ments and  corresponding  doors,  tiuit  there  was  no  room  for  the  picture; 
and  the  general  not  knowing  what  to  do  with  it,  sold  it  to  sir  Robert 
WaIpole.<>  Four  MarketSy  by  Snyden,  1000/.;  one  of  fowl,  another  of 
fish,  another  of  fruit,  and  the  fourth  of  herbs.  There  are  two  more  <j£ 
tliem  at  Munidi;  a  horse  and  a  flesh  maritet;  each  6ft.  O^ia.  by  lift. 

■  Tbe  doctors  of  the  church  con^olting  on  the  iraoiacolste  conception,  by  Gaifk>, 
ftnenres,  Mys  Mr.  Gilpin,  our  first  attention.  From  the  accoont  of  this  picture,  fUvca 
by  Walpole,  one  shoald  Imagine  that  it  had  uncommon  merit.  The  coloorlng  ia  cer> 
iainl>  exonisite :  there  is  a  clearncM,  and  a  brightneu  and  brilliancy  in  it  which  we 
rarely  ftml ;  and  hence,  I  suppose,  arises  its  chief  merit  among  connjisaenn.  Tbe 
draperies  also  are  Tei7  broad,  and  painted  In  a  noble  style.  Ihe  heads  too.  In  general, 
are  ftucly  touched,  'ilie  doctcr  In  red,  particulariy,  is  an  admirable  fignre;  and  the 
Virgin  who  sits  in  the  clouds,  clothed  in  white,  is  thronghoat  immaculate,  and  Is  as 
lorely  and  charming  a  form  as  Ihe  Imagination  of  man  can  concdTe.  These  bcantics 
must  need  be  acknowledged ;  bol  slti!!,  the  picture  I  think,  on  tlie  whole,  nnplcaaing. 
In  thu  flrrt  place,  the  stotif  is  Ht  totH:  the  dispntc  abont  the  immacnlatr  cooceptioti 
was  one  of  the  fiercest  iu  which  the  Roman  church  engaged  ;  but  here  It  is  carrird 
on  with  a  most  provoking  Indifference ;  all  is  still  and  qnirt ;  each  ciispntant  seema 
possessed  of  that  calmness  which  might  suit  an  Evangeltst  writing  a  go»pe].  If  tbe 
painter  objected  to  the  character  of  an  eurageil  polemic;  yet,  surely,  a  proper  ceal,  an 
earnestness,  might  have  been  allowed.  Here  was  an  opportunity  also  to  pay  n  com- 
plimcnt  to  one  side  or  the  oUier,  and  it  would  have  furnished  copious  room  for  ex> 
pression,  if  he  had  introduced  one  party  laying  down  hb  point,  and  the  other  abashed, 
angry,  or  convinced ;  or  if  the  p:iinter  had  not  chosen  to  decide  a  matter  so  important^ 
he  ought  certainly  to  have  carrieH  on  ihe  dhpnte  in  some  shofr,  if  he  nseaat  to  tell 
hb  story  with  truth— but  even  if  the  tmth  of  history  had  been  oreserved,  there  wooM 
remain,  I  fear,  still  a  great  deficiency  in  the  composition  and  In  the  distribution  «^ 
light ;  and  what  is  surprising,  there  is  but  little  hamump,  I  think,  in  the  cokMrine. 
which  is  but  ill  atoned  for  by  its  brilliancy.  It  is  also  dbgnsting  to  see  so  great  a  dif. 
ference  between  the  carnations  of  the  two  principal  figures.  The  two  doctors  seem 
to  be  thu  inhabitants  of  two  diflferent  climates.  This,  however,  U  not  very  nncommoo 
iti  Gni<lo'«  pictures.  The  wits  sometimes  say,  that  in  the  same  piece,  one  of  his  pic- 
lures  will  appear  roasted,  and  another  boiled. 

■  I  his  picture  is  palmed  with  Ihe  full  spirit,  freedom,  and  force,  of  this  pleasHig 
master.  That  agn  cable  style  of  colouring,  that  sober,  pleasant  tint,  whkh  isaned  so 
often  from  his  palette.  Is  here  displayed  In  great  perfection.  But  this  is  all  that  can 
be  said  for  the  picture.  The  character  of  the  prodigal  Is  ill  preserved.  Instead  of  a 
melancholy  pustui-e,  brooding  over  his  misery,  or  the  madness  of  despair,  imprecn» 
ting  curses  upon  his  folly;  he  Is  represented  in  a  cold  nnauimated  attitude,  kneeling 
indeed,  but  without  any  fervor,  either  of  passion  or  devotion.  Tbe  garb  is  tattered, 
but  his  face  wears  the  hue  of  plenty.  The  muscles  of  his  arms  and  legs  are  fnll  fed, 
nor  has  he  that  apparent  distress  abont  him  which  his  condition  required.  Tbe  appen- 
dages of  the  piece  too  are  ill  put  lo(;efher;  and  Instead  of  comphtlnf  a  whole,  leml 
ratbcr  to  destroy  it.  But  of  all  the  diMgrecnble  parts  of  this  picture,  the  cow,  which 
luns  athwart  the  prodigal  and  cuts  him  at  riebt  angles,  is  the  must  displeasiog.-(?j/^fr. 

»  However  proper  lliii*  design  might  he  for  tapestry,  it  certainly  makes  a  bad  pic- 
tiiie.  II  is  a  vast,  glaring,  diogusiing  ohjert,  and  ill  suited  tu  the  company  it  appears 
in.  Iherc  is  Utile  romporilioii  in  it,  and  no  l»aiance  of  lieht  and  shade.  Atalanta  is  a 
Kuo.l  figure,  but  all  Ihe  other  part»  are  bad  :  M>me  of  the  dogs  pariiculariy  so — Gilftn 
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1  ilh.  Mr.  Pelham  has  four  markets,  by  SnyderSf  like  these,  which  he 
bought  at  marshal  Wade's  sale,  the  figures  by  Long  Jokn.v  Marcus 
CurHvs  leaping  into  the  Gulph,  an  exceeding  fine  picture,  by  Mola. 
This  picture  and  the  next  were  valued  at  8001.  There  are  multitudes 
of  figures,  fine  attitudes,  and  great  expressions  of  passion.  To  oma^ 
ment  the  distant  prospect  he  has  committed  some  anacronisms,  by 
placing  among  the  buildings  an  amphitheatre,  which  were  of  far  latet 
invention,  and  the  pantheon  with  the  portico  of  Agrippa.  Now  Pompey 
was  the  first  who  made  a  lasting  theatre ;  before  him  they  were  tempo- 
rary, and  often  destroyed  by  public  authority.  StatUius  Taurus  built 
the  first  amphitheatre  in  the  rourth  consulship  of  Augustus.  This  ac- 
tion of  Curtius  happened  in  the  year,  S91  U.  C. ;  and  the  portico  was 
built  by  Agrippa  (who  died  741,  U.  C.)  in  his  third  consulship,  as  ap- 
pears iy  the  inscription  still  remaining,  ^'  M.  Agrippa,  L.  F.  Cos.  In. 
fecit."  This  picture  is  Gft  4iin.  by  lift.  4|in.  and  with  the  next  be- 
longed to  Gibbons  the  carver.  Uoratius  Cockles  defending  the  bridge, 
its  companion.  Both  these  subjects  are  from  Li?y — for  extracts  from 
which  see  Orford's  Description  qf  the  Houghton  Pictures,  A  Lioness 
and  two  Lions,  by  Rubens,  100/. ;  nothing  can  be  livelier  or  in  a  greater 
style  than  the  attitude  of  the  lioness~5it.  Gin.  by  8ft.  —See  an  anec- 
dote of  this  picture  in  the  work  quoted  above.  Architecture,  800/. 
It  is  a  kind  ot  street,  with  various  marble  palaces  in  perspective,  like 
the  Strada  Nnova,  at  Genoa.  The  buildings  and  bas-ieliefs  are  ex- 
tremely fine ;  the  latter  especially,  are  so  uke  the  hand  of  Polydore, 
that  I  should  rather  think  that  this  picture  is  by  this  master,  than 
Julio  Romanoy  whose  it  is  called.  There  are  some  figures,  but  very 
poor  ones,  and  undoubtedly  not  by  the  same  hand  as  the  rest  of  the 
picture.  There  is  an  officer  kneeling  by  a  woman,  who  shews  the 
Virgin  and  Child  in  the  clouds,  sitting  under  a  rainbow.i  An  old  Wo- 
man sitting  in  a  Chair,  a  portrait,  three-qnarter,  Rubens,-  bought  at  Mr. 
Scawens'  sale;^  and  An  old  f-Voman,  reooing',  an  extremely  fine  portrait, 
by  Boll,  200/.;  bought  at  the  duke  of  Portland's  sale,  when  he  went 
governor  to  Jamaica.*  Cupid  burning  Armour,  by  Elisabetta  Sirani, 
60/.,  Guido's  favourite  scholar,  2ft.  l|in.  by  2ft.7iin.  The  Holy  Famikf^ 


9  The  eompMltion  of  Itie  fish  market  ti  good ;  Uiere  b  a  profhsion  of  parts  blended 
into  an  agreeable  whole;  one  eircamstance  only  injares  the  r^nenil  thape,  th« 
formal  repetition  of  a  man  on  each  side  of  the  plctore.  The  light  is  well  disposed. 
The  disposition  of  the  light  in  the  fowl  marlcet  is  bad,  thoagh  a  slikht  alteration  would 
have  made  it  pleasing.  Had  the  swan  been  placed  in  the  room  of  the  boar's  head,  it 
woold  have  made  a  good  mass.  Nothing  can  be  better  managed,  or  more  delightfaily 
painted,  than  the  mass  of  greens  In  this  green  market;  bat  the  pictare  is  disagreeably 
broken  in  two  parts.  In  the  fhiit  market,  the  frail  is  richly  painted,  bat  the  pietnre 
is  ill  composed :  the  flgar«-s  are  good,  b«t  there  Is  no  whole.— Cr/lpiii. 

4  About  the  year  lff25,  .Taiio  Komano  made  designs  for  Aretine's  "Pntana  Errante^ 
which  were  engraved  by  Marc  Antonio,  tor  which  the  latter  was  pnt  in  prison,  and 
Jnlio  (led  to  Mantna.  Two  years  aflrr  Rome  was  sacked  by  Charles  V.  who  made 
pnbllc  processions  and  prayers  for  the  delivery  of  the  pope,  Clement  VII.,  whom  he 
Icept  in  prison :  it  is  snppoMKl  the  flgnre  kneeling  in  this  pictare  Is  Charles  V.,  who  is 
prompted,  by  religion,  to  ask  panlon  of  the  Virgin  above  the  clouds,  for  having  so  Ul 
treated  the  pope.  The  figure  sitting  on  the  steps  is  certainly  Aretine,  and  the  man  in 
the  prison,  In  the  corner,  Marc  Antonio.— Vide  J9ay/e,  in  article  Aretime.  This  pic- 
tare was  a  present  to  lord  Orford,  from  general  Charles  Charchill,  6ft.  ^in.  by  Oft  Ilin. 
—  H^aipoit, 

'  The  face  is  good,  bnt  the  drapery  and  every  thing  else  Is  disagreeable.— OI/pJu. 

•  Finely  painted.— Gi/fitn. 
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a  groap  of  heads,  by  CaMiOa  Pneueeim^  8601.,  1ft  fHn.  by  8fl.  Siiii.t 
>4ii  C/«irm>  mui  ki$  Wife,  by  QMmltii  ilfatm,  the  bUcksmith  of  Ant. 
werp,  2001.  This  picture  is  finished  with  the  greatest  labour  and 
exactness  imaginable,  and  was  painted  for  a  family  in  France.  It 
differs  very  little  from  one  at  Windsor,  which  he  did  for  Cliaries  I. 
9ft.  S^in.  by  1ft  lOiin.  There  is  a  copy  of  this  pictnre  at  Hiochen. 
brook,  and  another  at  Bonghton.«  JobUFriendibrmguig  kirn  Praemtt^ 
a  fine  picture,  by  Gtcufo,  200<.,  which  he  has  executed  in  laree  and 
in  his  brightest  manner,  in  the  church  of  the  Mendicants  at  Bolognm. 
This  is  dark,  but  there  is  most  masterly  skill  in  the  naked,  and  in  the 
disposition  of  the  figures.— 8ft.  lin.  by  2ft  4|in.  Europay  a  fine  land- 
scape, b^  Paul  BriUy  the  figures  by  Dommkhtnoy  2ft  Sin.  by  Sft  6|in., 
and  Afncay  its  companion,  300/. ;  these  two  came  out  of  the  nnmenms 
collection  of  the  countess  de  la  Verrue,  at  Paris.  JHveM  tmd  iMianUy 
by  Pttul  Venmeuy  100/.  There  are  few  of  them  better  than  this ;  the 
building  is  particularly  good ;  2ft.  7|in.  high,  by  Sft.  6in.  wide,  ft 
belonged  to  M.  de  Morville,  secretary  of  state  in  France.  The  Ex- 
poiitum  qf  Cyms,  by  CasiiglUme  ^  a  Tery  capital  picture  of  this  master; 
and  ita  Comptmitmy  SOO/.  The  subject,  which  seems  at  first  to  be  the 
story  of  Orpheus,  but  certainly  is  not,  from  the  principal  figure  being 
thrown  into  the  distant  landscape,  was  guetsed  by  lord  Onbrd  to  be 
taken  from  a  stansa  of  the  19th  oae,  lib.  ii.  of  Horace : 

*'  Bacchom  in  remotis  carraina  nipllms 
Vkli  docentem  (credite  poateri) 
Nyrophasqae  discentea  et  anres, 
Capripedttm  Satyronim  acnuu." 

The  Adonti4m  of  the  ShepherdSy  by  Old  Palma,  260/.  from  the  eoUectioo 
of  M.  de  Vrilliere,  2ft  6iii.  by  3ft.  lOin.w  ^  ffo/y  Famii^-the  mmt, 
2ft.  7|in.  by  4ft.  Sin.,  from  M.  FlinckH*  collection,  200/.  AJbte  Afova- 
tight  Limd$cape,  with  a  Cart  overtarmngy  by  KnAeas,  300/.,  2R.  lOin.  by 
4tt  lin.    It  was  lord  Cadogan*s,  and  has  been  engraved.^    A  Npapk 

*  The  heads  In  this  picture  are  very  toe,  toot  there  It  a  diMgrceaMe  ghn«  of  licbL — 
GUfin, 

•  There  is  Inflalte  labour  in  It,  bnt  these  Uboured  places  do  not  please  like  tboae 
thrown  off  in  all  the  freedom  of  genias;  they  luve  the  appearance  of  being  oiereiy 
mechanical. — GUptm, 

▼  This  master  seems  to  have  understood  the  doctrine  of  barmooy,  or  the  prodactloa 
of  effect  from  a  combination  of  according  tints ;  at  least,  I  have  mMie  this  obaerratloB 
on  the  few  of  Castiglione's  pictnres  I  have  seen.  In  this  pictnre  the  harmonioos  ar- 
rangement of  Unts  U  very  striking.  Each  culoar  unites  so  Idndly  with  Its  neif^bour, 
that,  although  the  whole  is  as  rich  as  possiMr,  every  part  is  in  perfect  repose  The 
effect  which  Castlglione  produces  by  an  effusion  of  rich  colonrs,  Salvator  produces  by 
one  sober  tint.  1  hey  are  both  masters  of  the  art  of  harmonising  a  picture,  bat  Cn- 
tlglione's  art  b  the  greater,  as  he  has  more  variety  of  tints  to  manage  With  regard  to 
particulars,  all  the  figures  in  this  pictnre  are  beautiftil.  The  dog  is  finely  painted,  bat 
as  It  is  so  capital  in  the  story.  It  is  not  enough  concerned  In  the  action.  The  sccac  is 
Marcely  sylvan  enough  for  the  subject: — *  Fastori  regii  pecoris  puerum  exponendum 
tradit.  Ejus  uxor  audita  regii  infantis  ezpositione,  summis  preclbus  rogat  sibi  affcrri 
ostendiqne  puerum.  Cujus  preclbus  fatigatus  pastor,  reveraos  in  silvam  invenit  juxta 
infantcm  canem  fceminam  parvuio  ubera  prsestantem  et  k  feris  alitl  basque  defende*- 
tem.' — Justin  lib.  i.  cap,  4.  'Ibe  companion  of  the  last  pictnre  by  the  same  nnasier 
is,  perhaps,  only  an  effnnon  of  fancy,  which  Castlglione  was  fond  of  indulging.  The 
subject  of  it  Is  certainly  obscure.  It  is  all  the  effect  of  harmony  which  we  admire  in 
the  other.  There  are  some  objects,  a  cow,  a  dog,  and  a  goat,  disagreeably  introduced; 
bnt  every  thing  else  is  beautiful. — GUpin. 

^  This  picture  forms  a  disagreeable  whole,  bnt  there  b  fine  expression  in  the  shcp. 
herd  dressed  in  green.— G<^ii. 
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and  Shepkerd^  by  Carlo  Cignam,  2002.»  8ft.  4in.  by  4ft.  l|in.  Mr. 
Charles  Stanhope  bad  another  of  the  same  design,  but  much  darker.! 
Two  Women,  an  emblematical  picture,  by  Paris  Bourdony  200/.,  SfU 
Gin.  by  4fL  2in.,  from  Mr.  Flinckes'  collection.  Abraham^  Sarah,  and 
HagoTf  by  Pietro  Corlona,  lOOOl.  The  great  duke  has  a  small  sketch 
of  this,  but  reversed,  and  with  the  Sarah  and  other  figures  at  a  dis- 
tance. The  Hagar  Is  much  fairer  than  in  this.  6ft  lOin.  by  6ft.  lin. 
Affraham'i  Sacrifice,  by  Rembrandt,  2501.  Abraham's  heacf,  and  the 
naked  body  of  Isaac  are  very  fine ;  the  pahiter  has  avoided  much  of 
the  horror  of  tlie  story,  by  making  Abraham  cover  the  boy*s  face,  to 
hide  the  horror  from  himself.— 6R.  Sin.  by  4fi.  Sf  in.*  The  old  Man 
and  Ids  Sons  with  the  Bundle  of  Sticks,  by  Salmtor  Rosn,  2501,,  in  his 
^ue  taste,  Gft.  by  4(t.  2iin.»  The  Adoration  of  the  Shepherdu,  4001,,  oc- 
tagon ;  a  most  perfect  and  capital  picture  of  Guido,  not  inferior  to  the 
Doctors.  The  beauty  of  the  Virgin,  the  delicacy  of  her,  and  the 
Child,  (which  is  the  same  as  in  the  Simeon's  arms  in  the  saloon),  the 
awe  of  the  Shepherds,  and  the  chiaro  oscuro  of  the  whole  picture, 
whifh  is  in  the  tinest  preservation,  are  all  incomparable ;  yon  see  the 
shepherds  readv  to  cry  out  one  to  nnother—Deus  Deus  iUe  MenaUa! 
There  is  one  of  the  same  design  in  the  church  of  the  Chartreuse  at 
Naples,  large  as  life,  oblong,  with  many  more  figures,  but  unfinished. 
This  belonged  to  M.  de  la  Vrillier;  3ft.  Sj^in.  every  way.  There  b  a 
fine  print  of  it>  The  Continence  of  Scipio,  by  Nicolo  Poussin,  6001-, 
painted  with  all  the  purity  and  propriety  of  an  ancient  bas-relief.— See 
the  extract  from  Livy,  in  WaipoWs  Account  of  the  Houghton  Pictures, 
The  picture  belonged  to  M.  de  Morville,  and  is  3ft.  8}in.  by  5ft.  2in.<: 
Moses itriking  the  Rock,  by  Nicolo  Poussin,  9001.    There  Is  a  great  fault 

>  lliit  laiid«c«pe  is  oiUed  '  Rnbcns'  Wacgon.*  from  the  tntrodaction  of  a  broken 
wanon  in  the  foreground.  There  it  little  of  the  hne  of  natnre  in  thli  landscape,  and 
«» little  of  the  effect  of  harmony.  1'hc  hills  are  green,  tbeslcy  is  blue,  and  the  rest  of 
the  oHJect  is  of  a  brownish  tint.  In  all  this  there  is  discord.  It  is  called  a  moonlight; 
but  there  Is  notlUng  of  the  shac^owy  dask  of  evening  in  it,  nor  of  the  lunar  splendour. 
In  the  composition  there  is  much  natnre,  but  It  is  rather  too  unadorned.  BoUwert's 
prim  has  contributed  to  make  this  landscape  famous.— G '/p/ff. 

7  Tlie  nymph  is  a  charming  flsoi'^t  the  composition  b  beantiftil,  and  the  light  woold 
have  been  well  thrown  If  the  ram,  a  part  of  the  boy's  back,  and  the  battle,  had  iMen 
in  shade.^ — GUpin. 

>  We  seldom  see  a  picture  of  this  master  in  so  good  a  style.  Wi>  have  here  some- 
thing like  Italian  elegance.  Abraham's  head  is  finely  painted,  and  M\  of  every  ex- 
pression which  the  subject  could  inspire.  Isaac's  body  Is  a  fine  piece  of  anatomy  and 
colouring;  the  angel  Is  a  bad  figure,  and  injures  the  whole.  Ine  falling  knife  is  an 
unpleasant  circumstance  so  near  the  eye.  Bodfes  in  motion  should  never  be  brought 
close  to  the  sight.  There  is  a  peculiar  delicacy  in  Abraham's  covering  his  son's  flice 
with  his  hand — a  delicacy  which  one  should  least  have  looked  for  in  this  master.-^ 
GUphi. 

•  rhis  picture  is  not  painted  in  Salvator's  usual  manner,  though  it  cannot  l>e  called 
a  rich  picture,  yet  there  are  many  more  tints  employed  than  in  the  prodigal  son,  or  in 
the  genrrallty  of  Sa'vator's  hisiorical  compositions.  Fur  myself,  I  prefer  his  sober 
style.  Salvator  can  produce  an  effrct  with  his  sober  browns,  but  does  not  (in  this 
picture  at  least)  make  out  so  good  a  one  with  a  greater  variety  of  colours.  The  com* 
position  and  the  figures  In  this  picture  are  good,  but  I  have  no  great  relish  for  such  low 
unmeaning  subjects. — Gitftln* 

^  The  single  figures,  especially  their  heads  and  actions,  are  fine;  buta  whole  Is  seldom 
ftMind  in  an  lUlUn  picture. — GUjin. 

«  The  great  beauty  of  this  picture  consists  in  the  chastncss  and  classical  purity 
of  its  style.  Wc  admire  the  elegance  and  •implicily  of  the  whole,  though  in  the 
composition  there  is  nothint;  very  striking;  with  regHrd  to  particulars,  excellence  and 
defect,  are  pretty  equally  distributed  among  the  figures. — Gilpin. 
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in  it.  Moms  Is  by  no  means  the  priodpml  fignre,  nor  la  be  striking  the 
rock  angrily,  and  M^ith  a  great  air,  bnt  seems  rather  scraping  oat  the 
water.  The  thirst  in  all  the  ticures,  the  piety  in  the  young  man 
lifting  his  father  to  the  stream,  and  the  devotion  in  others,  are  ex- 
tremely fine.  It  was  painted  for  SteDa,  and  botiglit  of  a  Frenrb  noble- 
man in  the  beginning  of  the  last  war  (1798)  between  Prance  and  the 
emperor  Charles  VI.  who  declared  he  sold  it  to  pay  for  his  ciunpatgn 
eqni page.— 3ft.  11  ^in.  by  Gfi.  8^in.  It  has  been  engraved.'  Over 
the  door.  The  plaeing  Christ  in  the  Sepulehref  by  jLtcdorko  Cnrweei^  6ft. 
Sin.  by  5ft.  lin.,  ZOOl.  Moses  in  the  Bmttruihes,  by  Le  Seemr^  1501.,  a 
present  to  lord  Orford  from  the  dnke  of  Montague ;  7fL  tin.  by  4ft. 
8|in.— there  is  a  print  of  it.  The  Adoration  o/  the  Magij  by  CsrU 
Marattiy  tOO<.  He  has  painted  another  of  them  at  the  chnrch  of  tbc 
Venetian  St.  Mark,  at  Rome-6tt.  llin  by  4ft.  4in.c  Cows  amd  Sheep, 
by  Tenters,  150/.,  in  his  best  manner,  1ft.  llin.  by  2ft  9in.  A  Land- 
scape with  a  Cascade  and  Sheep,  a  very  fine  picture,  by  Gaspar  PomsstMy 
1001.  It  was  bonffht  at  the  late  earl  of  Halifax*s  sale  ;  Ift.  llin.  by 
2ft.  Oin.  Pond  published  a  print  of  it.  The  Last  jSappfr,  by  Raphael, 
5001.  It  was  in  the  Arondel  collection,  and  is  mentioned  in  the  ca- 
talogue of  those  pictures,  from  thence  it  came  into  the  possession  of 
the  earl  of  Yarmouth,  and  from  him  to  sir  John  Holland,  of  whom 
lord  Orford  bought  it.  It  is  in  fine  preservation;  1ft.  8tn.  by  2:1 
8|in.  There  are  various  prints  from  it.  Solomon's  Idotatry,  by  SteUa, 
250/.  It  is  painted  on  black  and  gold  marble,  which  ii  left  nntonched 
in  many  places  for  the  ground ;  there  are  many  figures  finely  finished, 
and  several  beautiful  airs  of  women's  heads,  1ft  lOtn.  by  2ft  5|tn.^ 
A  Seaport,  a  fine  picture,  of  Claude  lAtrraine.  There  is  a  bright  sun 
playing  on  the  water,  and  the  whole  shine  of  the  picture  is  in  lus  very 
best  manner.  It  belonged  to  M.  de  Morville  ;  Sft.  l^io.  by  4(L  2|in.s 
and  a  Calm  Sea — the  same  ;  a  most  pleasing  and  agreeable  picture ;  12001. 
for  both.  There  are  two  figures  on  the  foreground,  Apollo  and  the 
9ibyl.  She  is  taking  up  a  handful  of  sand,  for  every  grain  of  which 
she  was  to  live  a  year ;  Apollo  granted  her  this  boon  at  the  price  of 
her  person,  whicti  afterwards  she  refused  him.  The  promontory  is 
designed  for  Cnmae,  the  residence  of  the  sibyl.  Among  the  bnildings 
are  the  ruins  of  the  Castellum  aquae  MartiaB,  with  £e  trophies  of 
Marius,  which  are  now  placed  in  the  capitol ;  the  remains  of  the 
building  itself  stand  near  the  Colisaeum :  Sft.  2f in.  by  4fU  lin.i>    Two 

'  This  is,  by  many  degrees,  a  more  masterly  performance  than  its  compaoioiu  lis 
parity  of  style  is  the  same,  bnt  ihc  composition,  the  gronps  aod  fi^nrca,  arc  all  better. 
'J  be  principal  fignre  is  not,  perhaps,  enough  principal.  The  great  deficiency  of  thia 
picture  is  in  the  distribution  of  light.    It  is  not  massed  so  as  to  make  a  whole. — tiUpin, 

•  1  thought  this  the  best  of  AJaratt's  I  had  ever  accn.  There  is  great  simplicity  in 
the  whole,  and  the  figures  are  fine — bnt  it  is  a  pity  this  master  conid  paint  notbiof 
withont  a  profusion  of  staring  colours.— Cri/}>ijr. 

'  This  is  the  only  piece  I  ever  saw  by  this  master.  It  represents  Solomon  sacrifieing 
in  the  midst  of  his  idolatrous  women,  and  exliibits  a  very  high  scene  of  what  may  be 
called  voluptuous  devotion.  We  cannot  have  a  stronger  idea  of  the  alTecttng  story  of 
that  vrise  profligate.  The  nature  of  the  ground  gives  a  great  richness  to  the  pictore. 
The  characteristic  of  this  piece  is  elegance,  which  is  duplayed  in  the  whole  and  in 
every  part. — GUpin. 

8  If  the  most  vivid  effusions  of  light,  and  the  most  harmonious  touches  of  nature, 
can  make  a  good  landxcape,  this  undoubtedly  is  one.  Bnt  here  b  no  country  deacribcd, 
MO  beaotirul  objects,  no  shapes,  no  composition. — Gilpin, 

k  This  picture  describes  a  pleasing  country,  bnt  for  want  good  compositioD,  aJl  its 
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LdmdMcapeBy  by  Caspar  Potusin,  2502.  in  his  dark  manner ;  that  at  the 
upper  end  of  tlie  gallery  is  fine.  These  two  and  the  latter  Claude, 
were  in  the  collection  of  the  marquis  of  Mari.  Mr.  Edwin,  of  whom 
these  were  purchased,  had  two  more.  The  piince  of  Wales  bought 
the  fine  one  of  Jonah  in  the  Storm,  the  only  sea  piece  I  believe  of 
that  hand.  8ft.  S|in.  hi)i;h,  by  4ft  5^in.  The  Joconda,  a  smith's  wife,* 
lOOl.  reckoned  the  handsomest  woman  of  her  time  ;  she  was  mistress 
to  Francis  I.  king  of  France,  by  LtoRdrdt  da  Vinci.  She  would  often 
sit  half  naked,  with  music,  lor  several  hours  together  to  be  drawn  by 
him.  Mr.  Richardson  had  another  of  them.  This  was  M.  de  Mor- 
viile's ;  2ft.  9in.  by  2ft.  ^in.  Apollo^  by  Cantarmi,  501.,  a  contemporary 
of  Gutdo^  whose  manner  he  imitated,  2ft.  Tin.  by  2ft.  ^in.  The  Holy 
Family ^  with  Angelsy  by  Valerio  Castelli,  2002.;  he  studied  Vandyck; 
2ft.  5in.  by  1ft.  ll^in.  The  Eagle  and  Ganymede^  by  Michael  Angela 
Buonarotti,  100/  ;  a  subject  he  has  often  repeated,  but  with  alterations. 
Tlie  king  has  one  larger,  and  the  queen  of  Hnngary  another,  printed  in 
*■  The  Tenters*  sallery .'  There  is  another  in  the  Altieri  palace  at  Rome. 
2ft.  llin.  by  in.  llin.  There  is  a  nrint  of  it.  The  Virgin  and  Child^ 
1002. ;  a  most  beautiful,  bright,  and  capital  picture,  by  Daminichino. 
Bought  out  of  the  Zamheccari  palace  at  Bologna,  by  Horace  Walpole, 
jun.,  2ft.  4in.  by  1ft.  ll^in.  The  Salutation,  a  tine  finished  picture, 
by  AlbanOf  200i.  The  angels  are  much  the  same  with  those  in  the 
great  picture  by  this  master  in  the  saloon,  2ft.  by  1ft.  G^in^J 

The  duke  of  Lorrain,  afterwards  emperor  of  Germany  and 
husband  to  Maria  Theresa,  was  once  entertained  by  sir  Ro- 
bert Walpole  at  Houghton,  with  more  than  British  magnifi- 
cence. Relays  of  horses  were  in  the  meantime  provided  on 
the  road,  to  bring  rarities  from  the  remotest  parts  of  the  king- 
dom with  all  possible  speed ;  and  this  extraordinary  expedient, 
it  seems,  was  continued  all  the  while  that  august  guest  staid 
here.* 

Sir  Robert  Walpole,!  the  celebrated  prime  minister  to 

branteoat  tints  and  hues  of  niitore  can  scarce  bring  Uie  eye  to  it  witli  pIcaKore.  On 
the  accuant  of  this  ereat  drAclency  in  composkion,  obvious  in  so  many  of  the  works 
of  Claude,  1  have  thonght  few  masters  are  less  indebted  to  the  engraver  than  he  Is. 
The  print  gives  as  the  tvmyosttion  chiefly  oi  the  master,  which  is  what  we  least  value 
in  Claude.  £nt  it  can  give  as  no  idea  of  that  lovely  cotonring  in  which,  alone,  his  works 
excel  all  others. — Gityin, 

'  .See  note  in  IValpote*s  Hott^ihion, 

i  The  picture  of  hounds,  as  yon  enter  the  breakfkit  parlour,  see  p.  ffSO,  represents 
three  harriers,  formerly  belongiag  to  lord  Orford,  anerwards  to  the  late  duke  of  Cum* 
bcrlanc*,  and  three  back  houniis  belonging  to  king  George  II. :  considerable  wages 
were  laid  on  both  sides,  bat  the  latter  were  remarkably  defeated. 

*  Mr.  Lambert,  the  confectioner,  who  hath  hitherto  prepare<l  roost  of  the  desserts 
for  the  nobility,  who  have  hitherto  entertained  the  dnke  of  Lorrain,  is  going  (with 
several  of  his  servants)  down  to  the  seat  of  sir  Robert  Walpole,  in  Norfolk,  to  prepare 
a  most  magnificent  one  there  for  the  entertainment  of  that  prince ;  aud  eight  carriages 
are  constantly  passing  night  and  day  betwem  ttiis  city  (London)  and  Houghton,  with 
necessaries  for  the  said  entertainment. — Crosgrov€*s  A'fii'.*,  for  October,  1773. 

i  I'hc  noble  family  of  Walpole  originated  in  Marshland,  and  take  their  name  from 
a  town.  See  Blom^elH,  aud  also  Testamenta  Vetusta,  vol.  i.,  p.  343.  Richards, 
in  his  Jlhtorif  of  LfHu,  vol.  i.,  p.  186,  says  that  *'  Nelson  is  said  to  have  descended, 
materujily,  from  the  Walpoles  and  Townshends." 
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queeo  Anne,  and  George  I.  and  II.  was  bom  at  Houghtoa, 
August  26thy  1G76.     lie  was  grandson  of  sir  Edwrard  Wal- 
])ole,  K.  B.,  and  third  son  of  Robert  Walpole,   M.  P.  for 
Castle  Rising,  in  Norfolk.     To  attempt  to  give  the  life  of  a 
man  in  a  few  pages,  when  scarce  a  volume  would  contain  the 
signal  transactions  of  his  time,  would  be  ridiculous :  we  must 
merely  content  ourselves  with  a  few  dates;  and  refer  our 
readers  to  Mr.  Cox's  Life  of  this  minister,  more  particularly 
at  p.  11,  21,  30.     Sir  Robert  completed  his  educatioo  oo 
the  foundation  at  Eton,  and  in  1696  was  admitted  a  scholar 
of  King's  college,  Cambridge.  He  was  intended  for  the  church, 
but  on  the  death  of  an  elder  brother  resigned  his  scholar- 
ship, and  relinquished  this  profession.     With  his  father,  at 
Houghton,  his  mornings  were  engaged  in  farming  and  hunt* 
ing,  and  in  the  evening  in  convivial  society ;  thus  he  had  no 
leisure,  and  soon  lost  all  inclination  for  literary  pursuits.    In 
1700  he  married  Catherine  Shorter,  daughter  of  a  lord  mayor 
of  London ;  and  his  father  dying,  he  inherited  the  family 
estate  of  somewhat  more  than  2000/.  a  year.     He  was  now 
elected  M.  P.  for  Castle  Rising,  for  which  he  sat  the  last  two 
years  of  the  reign  of  king  William,  and  soon  after  became  an 
active  member  of  the  Whig  party.     In  1702  he  was  chosen 
M.  P.  for  Lynn  ;  in  1705  one  of  the  council  to  George  prince 
of  Denmark,  as  lord  high-admiral  of  England  ;  in  1708  se- 
cretai^  at  war ;  in  1700  treasurer  of  the  navy  ;  in  1710  was 
one  of  the  managers  at  the  trial  of  Sackeverell,  but  when  the 
Whig  ministry  was  dismissed,  he  was  removed  from  all  his 
posts,  and  held  no  place  afterwards  during  queen  Anne*s 
reign.*     In  1711,  he  was  voted  by  the  house  guilty  of  a 
breach  of  trust,  and  notorious  corruption  in  his  omce  of  se- 
cretary at  war ;  and  it  was  resolved  he  should  be  committed 
to  the  tower,  and  expelled  the  house.     All  the  Whiss,  how- 
ever, considered  him  as  a  martyr  to  their  cause ;  the  borough 
of  Lynn  re-elected  him  in  1714,  and  on  the  death  of  queen 
Anne  a  revolution  in  politics  took  place.     The  Schism  bill 
had  given  him  a  fine  opportunity  of  exerting  his  eloquence, 
and  of  appearing  in  the  character  of  the  champion  of  civil 
liberty;    he  had    recommended    himself  to  the  house  of 


*  TIm  foUowing  anecdote  ftvm  Crosx^rov^s  Netts,  b  arovMiic  Tn  Rkhmond  New 
Park,  In  the  midst  of  the  sport,  sir  Robert  Walpole's  horse  fell  with  him  Jut  bdore 
ch«  qaccn's  chaise,  bnt  he  was  soon  remouuted,  and  her  Majesty  ordered  hloi  to  talecd 
by  way  of  precaution. 
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Hanover,  by  zeal  for  its  cause ;  and  his  ))romotion,  which 
commenced  on  the  arrival  of  George,  I.  was  rapid  and  ho« 
nourable.  After  a  stormy  reign  as  prime  minister,  he  was, 
1742,  driven  by  the  opposition  from  his  throne ;  the  remainder 
of  his  life  he  spent  in  tranquility  at  Houghton.  It  was  at  this 
place,  in  endeavouring  to  console  himself  under  his  banish- 
ment from  court,  that  he  said  '*  My  flatterers  here  are  all 
mutes.  The  oaks  and  beeches  seem  to  contend  which  best 
shall  please  the  lord  of  the  manor — they  cannot  deceive, 
they  will  not  lie/*  He  died  in  1745,  in  his  seventy-first  year. 
Mr.  Cox  refutes  the  idea  that  sir  Robert  had  siud,  ''that  all 
men  have  their  price  ;*'  but,  speaking  of  a  particular  number 
of  his  opponents,  he  said,  "all  tho$e  men  have  their  price.'* 
Pope,  who  was  no  friend  of  courts  or  courtiers,  has  given 
him  Uiis  gratuitous  praise : 

''  Seen  him  I  have,  but  in  his  happier  hoar 
Of  social  pleasure,  ill  exchanged  for  pow'r  ; 
Seen  him,  uncnmbered  with  the  veoal  tribe. 
Smile  without  art,  and  win  without  a  bribe." 

Mr.  Burke  knew  also  several  persons  who  had  been  op- 
posed to  or  connected  with  the  administration  of  sir  Robert 
Walpole,  and  from  these  he  derived  some  information  regard- 
ing the  secret  politics  of  the  time,  as  well  as  formed  a  more 
favourable  opinion  of  that  minister  than  many  have  been  in- 
clined to  entertain.  In  more  than  one  of  his  pamphlets  he 
speaks  of  him  with  respect.  In  conversation  also  he  used  to 
say,  that  no  minister  aimed  more  sincerely  at  the  real  pros- 
perity of  the  countiy,  or  went  more  wisely  to  work  to  secure 
it,  had  not  the  violence  of  opposition  often  prevented  him 
fiom  doing  as  he  wished.  He  did  justice  to  his  good  hu- 
mour, his  affability,  and  his  social  qualities,  which  gained 
him  friends  even  among  his  political  opponents.  It  was  Mr. 
Burke  who  first  told  the  story  of  sir  Robert  objecting  to  his 
son  reading  history  out  to  him,  because,  said  he,  there  can  be 
no  truth  in  it. — See  a  list  of  sir  Robert  Walpole*s  works  in 
Cm?*!  Memoin, 

KETTLESTON.  Twenty  miles.  All  Saints.  P.  230. 
Called  Ketestuna  and  Kettlestuna,  in  Domesday-book,  from 
Cat,  the  name  of  a  river. — ^Was  in  the  possession  of  de  Hau- 
ville,  de  Mileham,  &c.  &c.  In  this  church  was  the  guild  of 
St.  Erasmus ;  and  here  is  an  ancient  font,  adorned  with  the 
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arms  of  France  and  England  quarterly,  and  others.  Here 
are  the  manors  of  Haiiviles  or  Pomfrets,  and  Rochfords. 

PENCETHORPE.   Twenty-three  miles.  P.  26. 

Called  Penesthorpe  in  Domesday-book. — In  the  third  of  Ed- 
ward I.  Simon  Fitz  Richard  was  found  to  have  the  assize  of 
bread  and  beer,  free  warren,  and  a  gallows ;  and  in  the  fif- 
teenth of  that  king,  the  jury  present  that  he  claimed  a  fair 
in  this  manor  on  the  feast  of  St.  Margaret ;  and  Thomas  de 
Holt,  of  Fakenham,  was  in  the  twenty-fiflh  of  the  said  reign 
sued  by  him  for  enterring  into  his  manor  or  free  warren,  ta- 
king and  carrying  away  his  hares,  rabbits,  and  partridges, 
without  license.  In  the  reign  of  Richard  II.  sir  Richard 
Cardonel  sold  this  manor  to  pay  his  debts. 

NORTON  (or  Pudding  Norton.)  Twenty-three  miles. 
St.  Margaret.  P.  14.  According  to  Blomcfield,  "called 
Pudding  most  likely  from  its  dirty  site."  The  church  is  a 
mere  ruin.  Here  was  St.  Margaret's  ^ild,  and  the  lights  of 
St.  Margaret  and  Mary.  In  the  fifth  of  Henry  V.  it  appears 
that  there  were  two  manors  called  Newhall  and  Pekhall,  and 
the  site  of  Newhall  was  by  the  church.  Here  is  Hempton 
Priory  manor, 

RAINEHAM  (east,-  west,  and  south).  Twenty-four 
miles.  St.  Mary,  St.  Margaret,  and  St.  Martin.  P.  572. 
Or  Reineham,  as  it  is  written  in  Domesday-book,  from  being 
seated  near  a  running  stream  of  water. — The  manor  of  In- 
glethorpes  in  this  town  was  bought  of  sir  John  Hudd Intone, 
in  1543.  In  this  town  were  three  churches,  of  which  Si. 
Mary's  was  the  chief,  called^  also  East  Rainham.  It  consists 
of  a  nave  with  two  aisles,  a  chancel,  and  a  square  tower  with 
four  bells.  On  the  south  side  is  a  curious  large  dial,  with  a 
clock,  erected  at  the  charge  of  Charles  lord  viscount  Towns- 
hend ;  and  on  the  north  side  of  the  church  and  chancel,  a 
dormitory,  but  no  munuments.  Against  the  north-east  part 
of  the  chancel  is  a  fair  tomb  without  any  inscription,  erected 
to  the  memory  of  sir  R(^er  Townshend,  the  judge,  agreeably 
to  the  will  of  lady  Eleanor  his  wife,  with  a  canopy  of  stone- 
work, &c.  &c,  &c.  Here  are  also  inscriptions  to  the  memory 
of  Godfrey,  Prestland,  Silvester,  Cresner,  &c.  Robert 
Wolvely,  of  Re^nham  Magna,  buried  here  in  1524,  gave  by 
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will  to  the  repair  of  this  church,  3/.,  and  a  cross  of  silver  of 
the  price  of  10/. ;  and  makes  his  special  and  most  trusty  mas- 
ter, sir  Roger  Townshend,  supervisor  of  his  will. 

Rainham  Hall  is  the  seat  of  lord  Charles  Townshend* 
The  estate  came  into  the  possession  of  the  family  of  Tovms- 
heud  as  early  as  the  reign  of  Henry  I.,  by  the  marriage  of 
Ludovick  Townshend,  a  noble  Norman.  The  old  mansion 
stood  near  the  river,  and  was  surrounded  by  a  moat.  Sir 
Koger  Townshend,  hart.,  in  the  reign  of  Charles  I.  1630, 
built  the  present  stately  edifice,  after  a  plan  of  Inigo  Janes, 
Charles,  second  viscount  Townshend,  many  years  secretary 
of  state  to  George  I.  and  II.,  not  only  modernized  the  man- 
sion, but  added  a  wing,  excavated  a  lake,  and  altered  the 
principal  apartments,  under  the  inspection  of  Kent.  At 
this  time  Houghton,  now  so  celebrated,  was  far  inferior  in 
splendour  to  Rainham.  The  building  is  capacious,  and  from 
the  windows  are  delightful  views  of  the  rich  and  highly  cul- 
tivated demesne.  The  park,  adorned  with  thick  woods,  was 
much  increased  by  the  first  marquis  Townshend,  and  now. 
contains  1,200  acres ;  the  lake,  nearly  two  miles  in  extent, 
is  a  peculiarly  striking  feature  as  viewed  from  the  carriage 
front  of  the  mansion.  The  lawns  and  opening  views  into  the 
surrounding  country  enrich  the  enlivening  scene,  and  display 
the  bounties  of  nature  in  its  most  enchanting  and  luxurious 
pride.  The  entail  of  the  estate  at  Rainham  having  been  cut 
off  by  the  late  marquis  Townshend,  it  was  devised  by  him 
to  his  second  son,  loid  Charles,  together  with  all  the  furniture, 
plate,  and  pictures,  to  which  his  lordship  added  much  of 
the  valuable  library  collected  by  his  father,  who  devoted 
much  of  his  life  to  literary  pursuits,  and  was  considered  the 
best  genealogist  of  his  time,  on  which  subject  his  library  wa» 
amply  furnished.  He  was  for  many  years  president  of  the 
Society  of  Antiquaries,  and  died  at  his  beautiful  seat  at 
Richmond,  July  27,  1811. 

A  little  beyond  Lexham,  says  Mr.  Gilpin,  the  road  passes 
through  a  valley  with  a  rising  carpet  lawn  on  each  side ;  the 
view  is  singular  and  pleasing.  The  open  country  points  af- 
terwards into  lanes,  which  grow  more  pleasant  as  we  approach 
Rainham,  of  which  we  saw  nothing  striking  in  the  situation 
or  the  house,  but  our  errand  was  to  see  the  pictures : 

Small  Diming  Room.— Sir  John  Townshend,  tetat  sd«,  t8,  1500. 
Sir  Robert  Walpole,  afterwards  earl  of  Orford,  half-length,  KneUar. 
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Horatio  lord  viscount  Townshend.    Ladv  Westmoreland^  lord  Towns- 
hend's  ip-andmothcr.    Four  paintings  of  i^ame. 

The  Dell. — Mary  Vere,  wife  or  sir  Roger  Townshend.  Charles 
lord  Ttsconnt  Townshend.  Governor  Harrison,  father  of  Audrey,  lady 
viscountess  Townshend,  whole-length,  Jerrase.  Mrs.  Harrison,  mo- 
tlier  of  the  same,  Jervaae,  Right  honourable  Henry  Petham.  Sir 
William  Temple. 

Best  Dining  Room,  or  Queen  Anne's  Parlodr. — Queen  Anne, 
whole-length,  KneUer,  Queen  Caroline,  Jetrase.  King's  George  I., 
Geoffery  KneUer,  Ring  George  II.,  Jervate,  Mr.  Thomas  TowDsSeBd, 
thud  son  of  lord  viscount  Townshend,  JervaBt. 

Withdrawing  Room. — Jane  Fox,  wife  of  George  earl  of  Nortfa- 
ainpton.    Marquis  Townshend. 

OALOON. — Uliole-length  portraits  of— 1.  Lord  Vere,  commander. 
2.  Sir  Simon  Harcourt,  serjeant  major.  S.  Sir  John  Burroughs. 
4.  Sir  William  Lovelace,  ff.  Captain  Fabel.  6.  Sir  Michael  Ever- 
hard.  7.  Sir  John  Borlace.  8.  Sir  Thomas  Wynne.  9.  Captain 
Milles.  10.  Sir  Thomas  Gates.  11.  Sir  Jacob  Astley.  12.  Sir 
Henry  Peyton.    13.  Sir  Robert  Carey.     14.  Sir  Andrew  Lewknor. 

Some  of  tliese  are  drawn  much  better  than  others:  m. — Nos.  1., 
S.,  4.,  6c  12.,  which  seem  to  be  by  Cornelius  Jangen;  No.  14.  is  said 
to  be  by  Lairson;  the  rest  very  uncertain. 

State  Dressing  Room. — Lewkenor,  brother  of  Mary,  first  wife  of 
Horatio  viscount  Townshend.  Lord  Pelham.  Lady  Pelham.  Late 
marquis  Townshend  father  to  the  present  lord  Charles,  whole-length. 

State  Bed  Room. — Scripture  piece.    Landscape. 

Stone  Parlour.— Sir  John  Borlacy,  lieutenant-colonel.  Sir  Ed- 
ward Vere,  general.  Sir  Thomas  Conway,.Capt.  Sir  Thomas  Dalle. 
Sir  Thoroai^  Dntton.    Sir  Kdward  Hanwood.* 

Library. — Marquis  Townshend,  grandfather  to  the  present  lord 
Charles. 

Marble  Hall. — Two  whole-length  portraits  of  a  prince  and 
princess,  unknown, 

Chinese  Dressing  Room. — Virgin  and  Child.  Sir  Roger  Towns- 
hend, who  built  the  hall.     Nell  Gwyme,  Sir  Peter  Lely, 

White  Bed  Room. — Two  sons  of  Charles  lord  vucount Townshend. 
Henrietta,  wife  of  William  Townshend.  Roger  Townshend,  fifth  son  of 
lord  Charles  viscount  Townshend.  Dutchess  Newcastle,  Jerva§e. 
Two  portraits  of  king  Charles  I.'s.  children,  Rubens,  Vmuhfck,  Child 
in  full  dress.  George  Wray.  Henry  Compton,  knight  of  the  Bath. 
Dutchess  of  Dorset,  Jervase, 

Picture  Passage. — Lady  Ferrars.    A  great  number  of  prints. 

Chints  Dressing  Room.— Dr.  Acmack,  physician  to  the  late  mar- 
quis when  abroad,  whole-length,  Mr.  Pymme.  Fourth  son  of  Charles 
lord  viscount  Townshend.  Mr.  Quin.  Alexander  Pope.  KneUer.  Oli- 
ver Cromwell.    Milton,  at  the  age  of  twenty-one  years.    Sir  William 

*  Called  in  Uie  old  lists  sir  Gerard  (lerbert.  Sir  Edward  Narwood,  captain.  Sir 
Thomas  DuUon,  captain.  Sir  Tbomai  Conway,  captain.  Sir  Edmnnd  Vere,  UealeMBt 
colonel.  Sir  John  Horlace.  These  are  not  so  well  painted  as  those  other  whnle-leiigtk 
portraits  in  the  saloon,  yet  are  the  dresses  those  of  the  times.  The  head  of  lord  Vera 
and  bis  captains  in  the  saloon  are  well  done,  that  of  lord  Vere  and  one  or  two  others 
partlioUirly ;  bat  the  legs  of  most  of  the  portraits,  if  not  of  all,  have  since  been  added 
to  make  whole-lengths  from  halMvngths.  ' 
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Jones,  father  of  lord  Pelham.  Lady  Jones,  mother  of  lord  Pclham. 
Viscount  Townshend.  Dorothy  Walpole,  second  wife  to  Charles  lord 
viscount  Townshend.  Elizabeth  Shirley,  wife  to  James  earl  of  North- 
aoBptoo.     Baron  Ferrars. 

Chints  Bki)  Rooai.— Honourable  George  Townshend,  afterwards 
lord  viscount  Townshend.  Sir  Peter  Knight,  almoner  and  privy  conn- 
cellor  to  James  VI.  of  Scotland.    James  duke  of  Berwick,  KneUer.. 
Louis  de  Bourbon,  compte  de  Vermundoi^,  by  Mignard,    Dutchess 
Cleveland,  very  fine. 

Belisarius  Room.— Sal vator's  Belisarius,  valued  at  10,000  gui- 
neas, which,  says  Mr.  Gilpin,  was  presented  by  the  late  king  of 
Prussia  to  the  grandfather  of  the  present  lord  Townshend  (1800).  It 
is  a  very  noble  picture,  of  which  the  fine  print  by  sir  Robert  Strange 
gives  but  an  inadequate  idea.  The  unfortunate  chief  stands  resting 
against  a  wall;  he  occupies  almost  the  whole  piece,  leaving  room 
only  for  two  or  three  soldiers  who  make  a  distant  group.  The  story, 
though  told  in  this  simple  manner,  can  hardly  be  mistaken.  A  blind 
figure,  squalid,  though  dressed  in  rich  armour,  discovering  great 
dignity  of  character,  both  in  his  own  appearance  and  from  the  distant 
respect  shewn  him  by  the  spectators,  leads  the  memory  easily  to 
recollect  Belisarius.  The  composition  is  as  pleasing  as  the  design. 
All  the  objects  of  the  piece  are  so  contrived  as  to  form  a  good  whole. 
The  harmony  of  the  coUmring  too  b  excellent,  an  agreeable  sober  tint 
runs  through  the  picture.  Scarce  a  touch  is  out  of  tune ;  if  any,  it 
is  a  streak  of  light  in  the  sky.  On  the  left,  Belisarius'  drapery 
is  rich  iu  the  highest  degree,  and  yet  harmonious.  His  mantle 
is  yellow,  his  sash  is  of  a  white  silvery  hue,  and  his  armour  steel. 
The  light  also  is  well  disposed ;  in  expression,  there  is  most  deficiency, 
Salvator  has  thrown  ove^  the  hero's  face  a  quantity  of  squalid  hair, 
and  the  spectator  must,  in  a  great  measure,  make  out  the  expression 
from  his  own  ima^nation.  I  speak  only  of  the  face,  which  wants 
something  of  the  dignity  of  wretchedness  in  the  action  and  character; 
greatness  and  misery  are  well  united.  In  lord  Burlington's  gallery 
at  Chiswick,  we  see  the  same  subject  by  Vandyck ;  both  these  pic- 
tures are  equally  celebrated,  but  I  think  Salvator's  is  greatly  superior. 
See  a  comparison  between  the  two  painters  in  Mr,  Gi/pta  s  Observa- 
tions  on  several  parts  of  the  counties  of  Cambridgeshire ^  Norfolk,  Suffolk^ 
and  Essex,  ifc,  ^c*  Sir  Peter  Lely.  Horatio  lord  Vere,  wnole- 
length.  Sir  Thomas  Ashe.  Lady  Aishe.  Mary  Ashe,  whole-length. 
Countess  Leicester.  Marv  Vere,  daughter  to  lord  Vere,  and  wife  to 
sir  Roger  Townshend,  father  of  Horatio  lord  Townshend.  Horatio 
lord  Townshend,  whole-length.  King  Charles  II.  Sir  Roger  Towns- 
hend. Lord  Charles  Townshend.  Killigrew  and  Dog.  Elizabeth 
Pelham,  first  wife  of  Charles,  second  viscount  Townshend.  Dorothy 
Walpole,  second  wife  of  the  same.  Sir  Roger  Townshend,  elder 
brother  to  Horatio  lord  Townshend. 

Bbst  Drmsing  Room. — Lady  Vere,  wife  to  lord  Vere. 

*  l*be  lute  marqab  Towusheud  told  Baxter  the  artist,  who  died  In  1811.  and  who 
cleaned  the  pictare  for  hb  lordship,  that  if  the  French  evvr  made  a  landing  In  thb 
conntry,  the  first  thing  they  wo«ld  do  would  be  to  seise  his  Belisarins;  and  soch  were 
his  fears  that  he  sent  the  plciare  to  London.  Some  connolisears  have  caUed  this,  not 
the  portrait  of  Belisarins,  bnt  Cains  Marius. 

N   N 
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Rkst  Slbbping  Room.— Add  Carr,  datchew  of  Bedford. 

Bbd  Room.— Lady  Ferran,  fint  wife  of  Robert  earl  Ferrara.  L4Md 
Ferrers.    Lady  Sunderland.    Earl  of  Walsingham. 

Staircask.— Ann  Hyde,  danghter  to  me  earl  of  CUrendon. 
General  Monk,  earl  of  Albermarle.  lliree  children  of  Charles  L,  is 
one  picture.    Charles  I.  on  horseback. 

Orbbn  Bed  Room.— Fair  Rosamond.  Jenny  Camroeron.  Tbomas 
lord  Fairfax.  Lot.  Bois.  Colonel  de  Orey.  William  Pryno. 
Ben  Jonson. 

Pass AGB.— Judgment  of  Solomon.  Charles  Emannel,  third  of 
SaToy,  and  king  of  Sardinia,  a  present  from  the  king  himaelf  to 
Commodore  Townshend,  &c.,  &c 

Besides  the  Belisarios,  b  a  fine  landscape  by  the  same  master,  and 
a  very  clever  Interior  by  Dmd  Temers^  Jim.,  Mid  a  portrait  of  Mary 
de  Medicis,  an  undoubted  copy  after  Rmbeiu,  In  expressioo  it  excels ; 
Mary's  misfortunes  after  the  death  of  her  husband  Henry  IV.,  had 
shrivelled  her  form  and  throvm  the  gloom  of  melancholy  over  her 
countenance ;  but  here  it  is  arrayed  in  all  its  courtly  smiles,  its 
cheerful  air,  its  liveliness,  ami  sprightly  smirk,  wliich  might  be  nata- 
ral ;  but  here,  virere  most  probably,  assumed.  The  colouring  b  eqoal 
to  any  effort  of  the  pencil ;  and  Uie  dbplay  of  light  on  the  head  and 
linen  round  the  neck,  b  happily  introduced.  The  hands  are  very  in- 
ferior to  the  head,  and  it  would,  perhaps,  be  no  injury  to  the  picture 
if  they  virere  removed  by  a  narrower  frame.  Mary  of  Medicis  irat 
a  great  encouniger  of  the  arts.  She  saw  the  merit  of  Rubens^  and 
professed  herself  hb  patroness.  At  her  request  he  engaged  in  that 
noble  work  which  adorns  the  Luxembourg  gallery. 

Here  are  the  manors  of  Inglethoq)e,*  Scales,t  Haviles  of 
Hauvils,  t  Bigots  or  Sherbourns,  the  earl  of  Clare's  Fee,  and 
Nonnansburgh  Priory, 

Rainham  St.  Mary  (or  West  Rainham,)  and  Rainham 
St.  Martin  (or  South  Rainham,)  ha^e  nothing  in  them 
deserving  notice. 

*  The  miinor  of  Ingletborpe  wai  pnrcha*ed  of  sir  John  lladdlvstoiie  by  8tr  Roger 
Townsbcnd. 

t  In  a  compntos  of  the  bailiff  of  this  manor.  A*,  ftftii  Edward  III.  Blomefidd 
foand  that  wheat  Mras  sold  at  3f.  Ad.  per  quarter;  and  about  Lent,  at  8«.  per  quarter; 
barley,  at  ar.  4rf. ;  pease,  at  Af.  8<f. ;  oats,  4«.  Otf. ;  a  boshel  of  hempaeed,  1*. ;  six 
long  hnrdles,  (claiis)  0rf. ;  a  scot,  (bought  in  to  fat)  6s,  ed. ;  for  the  making  of  twelve 
capons,  Id. ;  for  ten  geese.  Is. ;  foor  stone  of  cheese,  S5.  Sd, ;  one  boshel  of  salt,  4«f.; 
paid  for  thrashing  of  wheat,  3d.  per  quarter;  barley,  Itf.  dt.;  oats.  Id, ;  pease,  M.; 
for  the  fanning  or  cleaning  (▼entilatione)  of  nine  quarters  of  com,  w. ;  for  the 
mowing  twenty  acres  of  pasture,  9s.  %d. ;  per  acre,  5d,  Paid  a  carpenter  for  three 
day's  work,  lOd. ;  a  shepherd  or  neatherd's  wages  (bercatoris)  or  one  year,  is,;  a 
carter's,  40rf.;  a  swineherd's,  12<f.;  for  the  carriage  of  a  swan  firom  this  town  to 
Wilton  by  Brandon,  with  See.,  S4f.;  for  the  f^um  of  twenty -<Hie  new  milch  cows 
and  their  calves,'  for  one  year,  6/.  Oi.,  every  cow  valued  at  Off.,  and  ten  calves  were 
excepted  of  the  best  for  the  lady  of  the  manor ;  and  for  the  flum  of  nine  hens,  tt* 
Md.,  each  hen  at  3d. 

t  In  1407,  HiMRY  ScoooA  H  died  siezed  of  this  manor.  Thb,  Blomefletd  presumes* 
was  that  Henry  Scoa;an,  famous  for  his  wit  and  huroonr  in  the  time  of  Henry  IV., 
who  wrote  a  ballad,  du«cted  (as  Stow  informs  us)  to  prince  Henry,  the  king's  soo, 
Thomas  duke  of  Bedford,  and  Humphrey  duke  of  Glos'ter,  at  supper  with  the  rao-- 
chants  of  London ;  an  author,  out  of  whom  the  said  hbtorian  (as  he  telk  us)  ga- 
thered materials,  and  who  was  buried  in  the  cloisters  of  Westminrter  Abbey. 
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The  TowNSHENDS  were  a  family  of  great  antiquity,  whose 
name  occurs  soon  after  the  Conquest. — See  BkmefieUTM 
Correction  of  Collin*^  Peerage,  Leland,  who  lived  in  the 
reign  of  Henry  VIII.  says,  "  The  grandfather  of  Townshend 
now  living,  was  John  Townshend,  esq.  son  and  heir  of  sir 
Thomas,  a  mean  man  of  substance.  The  father  of  Towns- 
hend now  living,  got  about  hunderith  pound  of  land  by  the 
yere,  with  much  traveling  yn  the  law.  Townshend  now 
being,  first  by  enclining  to  the  law,  and  good  husbandry  at 
home,  hath  increased  his  lande  to  the  sum  of  another  hun- 
derith pound ;  and  this  Townshend  now  lyving,  by  marriage 
of  a  daughter,  heir  general  to  Hansard  of  Lincolnshire,  had 
about  three  hunderith  marks  byside  of  landes  and  yerely 
rents.  He  hath  had  fair  issue  by  this  woman,  so  that  his 
sunne  and  heeire  shaul  be  a  man  of  a  six  hunderith  markes 
of  lond  by  the  yere,  yet  cam  not  all  the  londes  of  the  Han- 
shards  to  Townshend,  for  there  be  yet  left  of  the  name.*' 

In  answer  to  this,  says  Blomefield,  it  appears,  from  un- 
questionable authority,  that  John  Townshend,  esq.  grandfather 
of  sir  Roger  then  living,  was  not  a  mean  man  of  substance : 
he  marri^  Joan,  daugnter  and  heir  of  sir  Robert  Lunsford ; 
and  was  son  and  heir  of  sir  Thomas  Townshend.  The  father 
of  Townshend  then  living,  who  got  (as  he  expresses  it)  lOO/, 
per  annum  with  much  travelling  in  the  law,  was  sir  Roger,  a 
person  of  ffreat  eminence  and  dignity,  made  judge  of  the 
Common  Pleas  by  king  Richard  II.  and  in  the  reig^  of 
Henry  VII.* 

John  Townshend,  son  and  heir  of  sir  Roger,  married 
Ann,  daughter  and  co-heir  of  sir  Nathaniel  Bacon  of  Stivekey 
or  Stukey,  in  this  county,  was  lord  of  that  town,  of  Langham, 
and  Merston.  He  died  of  his  wounds  in  consequence  of  a 
duel  with  sir  Matthew  Brown,  1603,  leaving  Roger  his  eldest 
son,  and  Stanhope  his  second  son,  who  died  also  of  his 
wounds  in  a  duel  in  the  Low  Countries,  and  unmarried.  In 
1691,  we  hear  of  John  Townshend,  esq.  of  Norfolk,  to  give 
the  senior  proctor*s  staff  to  the  university  of  Cambridge,  of 
which  he  had  been  a  member  in  Trinity  college ;  and  it 

*  Elcuor,  wlf«  or  ladge  (Boger)  Townshend,  ordtn  her  body  to  be  baiied  by  Uie 
high  alUr  before  ov  bleteed  Lady,  In  Uie  chancel  of  Ralnhun  St.  Mary,  and  a  new 
tomb  to  be  made  for  her  hoslMmdS  and  her  bonee ;  apoo  which  tomb,  to  be  cvnnlngly 
graven  a  sepelchre  for  BaMer-day»  If  •  chapel  be  not  made  at  her  decease,  &c«— 8«e 
^aoTytstrnmentm  Veimsia*  A  air  Thomas  Townshend,  about  14S1|  sealed  with  a  fess 
bccwetM  two  birds. 

N  N  2 
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probably  was  tbis  sir  John  who  was  knighted  for  his  valour, 
ny  the  earl  of  Essex,  at  Cales  in  Spain,  1506.  Roger  his 
son  and  heir  was  a  minor,  aged  eight  years,  on  his  father's 
death ;  created  a  baronet  1G17.  On  the  20th  of  May,  1020, 
he  had  license  to  travel  for  three  years,  with  three  servants 
and  necessaries,  but  not  to  go  to  Rome.  He  built  the 
present  seat  of  Rainham  hall,  and  died  1638,  aged  forty-one. 

Sir  Roger  Townsubnd,  bart.,  his  son,  was  a  minor  at 
his  father*s  decease,  and  dying  in  his  minority  was  suc- 
ceeded in  honour  and  estate  by  his  brother,  sir  Horace, 
a  minor  also,  in  ward  to  the  king,  bom  1630,  created  baron 
Townshend,  of  Lynn  Regis  1661,  and  viscount  Townsbend 
of  Rainham,  1682,  was  in  great  favour  with  king  Charles 
II.  who  paid  him  a  visit  at  Rainham,  in  1671,  where  he  slept 
one  night ;  he  was  made  lord-lieutenant  of  this  county,  &c., 
refering  our  readers  to  the  Peerage,  we  pass  on  to 

Charles,  second  viscount  Townshend,  whosucceeded  to 
his  family  honours  in  1607,  was  one  of  the  most  eminent  men 
and  greatest  ministers  that  England  has  produced.  Towns- 
hend espoused  the  Tory  interest,  and  was  unemployed  by 
William  HI.  Queen  Anne  constituted  him  lord-lieutenant  and 
custos  rotulorum  for  the  county  of  Norfolk,  a  commissioner 
for  the  union  of  the  British  kmgdom,  captain  of  the  yeo- 
men of  her  guard,  and  plenipotentiary  for  concluding  a 
peace.  At  the  close  of  her  reign  he  gradually  became  a 
Whig,  from  a  settled  conviction  that  it  was  necessary  to  have 
a  Protestant  prince  upon  the  throne.  His  alliance  with 
Walpole  effected  this  change.  At  the  accession  of  George 
I.,  he  was  appointed  a  lord  justice  of  great  Britain,  and  on 
his  Majesty's  arrival  was  made  a  member  of  the  privy  coun- 
cil, and  appointed  principal  secretary  of  state.  In  1717, 
he  went  as  lord-lieutenant  to  Ireland;  and  June  11,  1720, 
was  appointed  president  of  the  council.  In  this  reign  he 
became  a  second  time  principal  secretary  of  state,  and  was 
one  of  the  lords  justices  when  the  king  went  to  Hanover, 
and  received*  the  honour  of  the  Garter.  George  II.,  fully 
sensible  of  his  lordship's  abilities,  continued  him  in  the 
office  of  secretary,  and  appointed  him  a  lord  justice.  This 
'viscount  had  the  happiness  of  being  equally  beloved  bv  his 
sovereigns  and  the  people,  and  opposed  lord  Oxford's 
impeachment,  though  his  rival ;  besides  which,  he  checked 
the  treacherous  duplicity  of  the  earl  of  Sunderland.     Lord 
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Townshend,  had  much  of  the  weight  of  the  diplomatic  de- 
partment. George  II.  lamented  his  retiring  from  office, 
which  was  partly  owing  to  ill  health,  but  still  more  to  the 
extinction  of  his  friendship  with  Walpole;  they  were 
brothers-in-law,  and  from  the  sincerest  friends  became 
irreconcilable  enemies,  and  bitter  words  wer^  ail-but  fol- 
lowed up  with  personal  violence.  When  solicited  to  take 
a  part  in  politics  again,  **  no,''  said  his  lordship,  "  I  may 
be  hurried  away  by  the  impetuosity  of  my  temper,  and  by 
personal  resentment,  to  adopt  a  line  of  conduct  which,  in  my 
cooler  moments,  I  may  regret." 

Bidding  adieu  to  the  metropolis,  he  spent  the  remainder 
of  his  life  at  Rainham,  where  he  died  suddenly  of  an  apo- 
plexy, in  June,  1738.  He  had  retired  to  his  room,  and  had 
thrown  up  the  sash  of  one  of  the  windows  for  air,  and  rang 
his  bell,  when  a  servant  going  in  fouud  his  lordship  dead. 
After  his  retirement  his  time  had  principally  been  occupied 
in  the  improvement  of  his  estates,  and  in  cultivating  the 
iViendship  of  the  virtuous  around  him.  Townshend  loved 
war  as  much  as  Walpole  did  peace,  and  could  not  bear  to 
see  his  brother,  by  marriage,  exceed  him  in  political  conse- 
quence, and  become  all  powerful  in  Norfolk,  where  Houghton 
ball  had  eclipsed  Rainham.  Of  this  quarrel,  a  descendant 
has  said,  it  is  difficult  to  trace  the  causes  of  a  dispute  be- 
tween statesmen,  but  I  will  give  you  the  history  in  a  few 
words :  "As  long  as  the  firm  of  the  house  was  Townshcnd 
and  Walpole,  the  utmost  harmony  prevailed,  but  it  no  sooner 
became  Walpole  and  Townshend,  then  things  went  wrong, 
and  a  separation  ensued."  Rough,  impatient,  sanguine,  im- 
petuous, and  overbearing  as  Townshend  was,  he  yet  was 
nobly  disinterested  ;  wealth  he  despised,  and  he  is  said  also 
to  have  declined  the  offer  of  a  higher  title  which  was  made 
him,  and  to  which  his  grandson  has  been  since  promoted. 
Though  slow  in  council,  and  perplexed  in  speech,  he  was 
deep  in  penetration,  and  accurate  in  his  plans,  and  ever  had 
the  welfare  of  his  soverign  and  his  country  in  view.  In  pri- 
vate life  none  was  more  amiable.  His  person  was  tall  and 
handsome.  By  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Thomas  lord  Pelham, 
he  had  issue  Charles,  third  viscount  Townshend,  and  other 
children  ;  and  by  Dorothy,  *  sister  of  the  minister  Walpole, 

*    ThU  l«<ly   was  n  naUon«l  trriuurr,  fur  the   rcmvntcd  the  polbiral  anion  of  brr 
hMband  lord  lownsbcnd,  and  brr  brother  >ir  Robert  Walpole. 
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he  left  also  issue.    His  lordship  was  sixty-four  yean  of  age 
at  the  time  of  his  death. 

To  this  nobleman  this  country  is  indebted  for  the  general 
introduction  of  the  turnip.  While  in  attendance  on  George 
I.»  at  Hanover,  his  lordship  observing  the  advantages  of  tlus 
valuable  root,  as  there  cultivated,  brought  the  seed  and 
practice  into  England ;  and  recommended  the  use  to  his  own 
tenants,  who  occupied  a  similar  soil  to  that  of  Hanover. 
Before  that  time,  turnips  were  only  cultivated  in  gardens  and 
small  spots. 

Charlbs,  son  of  Charles  second  viscount  Townshend, 
was,  in  his  father*s  life-time,  summoned  to  the  House  of 
Peers,  by  the  style  and  title  of  baron  Lynn  of  Lynn  R^is, 
1723.  He  was  also  lord-lieutenant  and  custos  rotulorum  for 
Norfolk ;  he  held  several  high  situations  at  court,  and  erected 
and  endowed  at  Rainham  a  charity  school,  for  clothing  and 
educating  thirty  boys  and  twenty  girls,  the  latter  to  be 
brought  up  to  spinning — but  this  establishment,  we  are  sorry 
to  say,  has  not  existea  for  the  last  forty  years.  He  died  at 
Bath,  whither  he  had  gone  for  the  beneiit  of  his  health, 
March  12, 1764,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  eldest  son.  His 
lordship  published  a  small  pamphlet  relating  to  the  bounty 
on  com,  but  of  which  Mr.  Parke  could  never  procure  a 
sight. — Vide  that  cent's  Noble  and  Royal  Authors, 

George,  son  of  the  above,  and  first  marquis  Townshend, 
bom  Febmary  28th,  1724,  was  advanced  to  that  title  Octo- 
ber 6th,  1787 ;  a  field-marshal,  colonel  of  the  2nd  regiment 
of  dragoon  guards,  govemor  of  Jersey,  lord-lieutenant,  vice- 
admiral,  custos  rotulomm  of  Norfolk,  high -steward  of  Tam- 
worth,  Yarmouth,  and  Norfolk,  and  L.  L.  D.  His  lordship 
was  godson  to  George  L,  and  served  under  George  H.  at  the 
battle  of  Dettingen ;  he  served  also  in  the  battles  of  Fontenoy, 
Culloden,  and  Lafeldt;  also  at  the  memorable  siege  of  Que- 
bec, which  town  surrendered  into  his  hands  as  commander-in- 
chief,  after  the  death  of  Wolfe.  His  lordship  was  also  at 
the  battle  of  Fellinghausen  and  served  a  campaign  in  Por- 
tugal under  the  celebrated  general  La  Lippe.  He  served  the 
offices  of  lieutenant-general  and  master-geueral  of  the  ord- 
nance, and  filled  the  station  of  vice  roy  of  Ireland  for  five 
years,  during  which  period  he  peculiarly  conciliated  the  af- 
fections of  the  people  of  that  kingdom.  He  died,  leaving  a 
large  family  by  two  wives,  September  14th,  1807.     For  an 
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account  oi  the  late  marquis  Townshend,  a  trustee  of  the 
British  Museum,  and  F.  R.  S.,  see  p.  543. 

John  Scoogan,  descended,  most  probably,  from  the  poet 
(vide  note,  p.  546).  Bale  says,  he  was  by  nature  a  jocose  and 
witty  man,  and  profited  so  much  in  philosophy  and  other 
liberal  arts,  that  he  was  A.  M.  at  Oxford,  and  was  so  greatly 
esteemed  for  his  smart  and  witty  expressions,  that  he  was 
sent  for  by  king  Edward  IV.  to  court;  where,  as  another  De- 
mocritus,  he  turned  all  into  jokes,  mirth,  and  laughter: 
published  certain  comedies,  and  "  Ad  Proceres  Curiae,*'  &c. 
Sir  Richard  Baker  also  mentions  him  as  a  learned  gentleman 
and  a  student  sometime  at  Oxford;  from  him  came  the 
proverb,  "What  says  Scogane?'' 

Thomas  Cawton,  a  puritan  clergyman  of  the  church  of 
England,  exiled  for  his  loyalty  during  the  rebellion,  was 
bom  at  Rainham,  1605,  of  parents  who  were  not  in  circum- 
stances to  give  him  an  education  suited  to  his  capacity  and 
their  wishes ;  but  were  so  much  respected  as  to  procure  the 
patronage  of  sir  Roger  Townshend,  knight,  who  not  only 
sent  him  to  school,  but  took  pains  to  assist  him  in  his  tasks, 
particularly  the  Greek ;  and  who  sent  him  to  Cambridge, 
and  entered  him  of  Queen^s  college,  where  he  made  a  dis- 
tinffuished  figure.  His  old  patron,  sir  Roger  Townshend,  just 
before  his  death,  gave  him  the  living  of  Wivenhoe,  in  E^sex. 
The  state  of  the  country,  however,  obliged  him  to  remove 
after  the  death  of  Charles  I.  to  Rotterdam,  where  he  died, 
August  7th,  1659.  His  son  published  "  The  Life  and  Death 
of  that  holy  and  reverend  man  of  God,  Mr.  Thomas  Caw- 
ton," &c.,  &c.,  1662.  He  was  only  the  author  of  a  sermon. 
See  a  further  account  of  Cawton,  in  Chalmer's  Biographical 
Dictionary. 

Thomas  Dunham  Whitaker,  L.  L.  D.,  F.  R.  S.,  and 
F.  S.  A.  This  able  topographer  was  born  June  8,  1759,  in 
the  parsonage-house  at  Rainham,  which  is  the  subject  of  a 
singular  story,  recorded  by  sir  Henry  Spelman.  In  the  reign 
of  Charles  I.,  sir  Roger  Townshend,  purposing  to  rebuild  his 
house  at  Rainham,  conveyed  a  large  quantity  of  stones  for  that 
purpose,  from  the  ruins  of  Croxford  abbey  in  the  neighbour- 
hood. These  stones,  as  often  as  any  attempt  was  made  to 
build  them  up  in  this  unhallowed  edifice,  obstinately  gave 
way.  The  owner  next  tried  them  in  the  construction  of  a 
bridge,  the  arch  of  which,  in  like  manner,  suddenly  shrunk. 
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He  then  piously  detemiiiied  to  apply  tbeiu  to  the  reboildiiig 
of  the  parsonage-house,  where  they  quietly  remained  until 
about  the  year  1764,  when  they  were  once  more  removed,  by 
the  late  viscount,  afterwards  marquis  Townshend,  to  another 
place;  and  the  site  of  the  original  manse,  of  which  the 
foundation  is  still  visible  north-west  from  the  church,  was 
taken  into  the  park.  The  strange  wanderings  of  this  cata 
tanta  are  now,  probably,  at  an  end.  The  father  of  Dr. 
Whitaker  was,  in  1759,  curate  of  Rainham ;  but  his  elder 
brother  dying,  he  removed  to  his  paternal  house  at  Holme. 
In  November,  1766,  the  subject  of  this  sketch  was  placed 
under  the  care  of  the  Reverend  John  Saw,  of  Rochdale. 
In  November,  1774,  he  was  admitted  of  St.  John*s  coll<^e, 
Cambridge;  and  in  November,  17B0,  took  the  degree  of 
L.  L.  B.  intending  to  pursue  the  legal  profession,  but  aOer 
the  death  of  his  father,  was,  in  1785,  ordained  deacon,  at 
Rosecastle ;  and,  in  July  of  the  following  year,  received  the 
order  of  priesthood  from  the  same  prelate,  both  without  title. 
In  1797,  he  was  licensed  to  the  perpetual  curacy  of  Holme; 
and,  in  1799,  was  qualified  as  a  magistrate  for  the  county  of 
Lancaster;  and  the  next  year  but  one,  for  the  West  Riding 
for  the  county  of  York.  In  1818,  he  was  presented  with  the 
valuable  living  of  Blackburn.  He  married  Lucy  Thoresby, 
a  kinswoman  of  the  celebrated  antiquary  of  that  name,  by 
whom  he  has  left  three  sons  and  one  daughter,  having  lost 
a  daughter  in  1816,.  and  his  eldest  son  the  subsequent  year, 
by  a  mil  from  his  horse,  a  catastrophe,  the  shock  of  which. 
Dr.  Whitaker  is  said  never  to  have  entirely  recovered.  He 
died  at  the  vicarage-house,  Blackburn,  December  18th, 
1821.  As  a  literary  man  he  was  distinguished,  not  less  for 
industry  and  acuteness  in  research,  accuracy  of  reasoning, 
and  extent  knowledge,  than  warmth  of  imagination  and  vi- 
gour of  style;  and  as  a  divine,  his  conduct  was  exemplary. 
He  was  the  author  of  '*  The  History  of  the  original  Parish 
of  Whalley,  &c. ;"  *'  The  Antiquities  of  the  Deaneiy  of 
Craven;"  **  De  Motu  per  Britanniam  Civico,"  1745  and 
1746 ;  "  The  History  of  Lunedale  and  Richmondshire,  for 
the  History  of  Yorkshire;"  "The  Life  and  Correspondence 
of  sir  George  Ratcliffe;"  edited  "The  Sermons  of  Dr. 
Edward  Sandys,  with  a  Life ;"  •'  The  Visions  of  Pierce 
Ploughman,  with  Notes;"  a  new  edition  of  " Thoresby 's 
Ducatiis  Lcodinensis ;"  "  Loidis  and  Elmete;"  "Substance 
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of  a  Speech  at  Blackbunie  ;**  and  '' Seimons,*'  &c.,  &c. 
For  an  interesting  memoir  of  this  divine,  with  an  account 
of  his  writings,  see  the  Annual  Obituary  for  1823. 

RUDHAM(EAST.)  Twenl^-six  miles.  St.  Mary.  P.  807. 
Held  by  the  fielets,  a  family  of  great  honour  and  worth. 
Hervey  Belet,  who  lived  in  the  reign  of  Henry  I.,  was  father 
of  Michael  Belet,  cup-bearer  to  King  Henry  H.:  this  Mi- 
chael was  a  judge,  and  high  sheriff  of  Leicestershire.  In  the 
sixteenth  of  king  John,  Hervey  Belet  was  lord,  and  had  a 
grant  of  a  fair,  to  be  held  yearly  on  the  feast  of  St.  Matthew 
and  the  vigil  of  St.  Matthew.  The  church  was  standing 
about  1605.     Here  is  Coxford  Priory  manor. 

A  parcel  of  Roman  coins,  in  a  little  pot,  is  said  to  have 
been  found  in  the  ruins  of  this  priory,  in  1719. — Inclosure 
act,  1819. 

RUDHAM  (WEST.)  Twenty-six  miles.  St.  Peter.  P.  370. 
Rudham,  at  the  survey,  included  both  Blast  and  West  Rud- 
ham. — Thomas  Austen,  of  West  Rudham,  by  his  will,  in 
1557,  was  buried  in  this  church,  with  a  gravestone  and  a 
brass.  Here  are  inscriptions  to  the  family  of  Russel  and 
Daniel,  to  one  of  the  former  i»— 

HENRY  RVS.SEIsL,  LATE  of  WEST  RVD- 
HAM,  RVQ.,  DEPARTED  THIS  1.YFE  THE 
S  of  SEPTEMBER,  1606,  IN  MEMORY  OP 
WnOME  THOMAS  RVSSELL,  HIS  NEPHEW, 
HATH  LEFT  THIS  TO  POSTERITY, 

The  inscriptions  to  Austen  and  Daniel  are  no  longer  visible. 
On  a  gravestone  in  the  churchyard,  put  down  in  1778,  is 
an  inscription  to  the  memory  of  William  Money,  farmer,  but 
nearly  obliterated,  who  with  his  father  and  grandfather  were 
tenants  to  lord  Townshend — he  died  in  1777:— 

'*  Titles  and  trophies  deck  the  statesman's  grave, 
And  pompous  tombs  immortalize  the  brav^ ; 
Yet  rural  virtne  finds  the  road  to  fame. 
And  boasts  no  title  but  an  honest  name. 
A  plain  good  man  lies  here — heralds  say  more 
Who  usher  pageants  at  the  abbey  door.  * 

The  path  of  honesty  Will  Money  trod, 
<*  An  honest  man's  the  noblest  woik  of  god." 
Vain  epitaphs  the  anthor's  genius  show, 
While  all  is  dust,  mere  dust,  that  lies  below, 
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Tit  aU  mere  duft— Hie  rait  the  poet* i  wit. 
Or  whether  'tb  WUl  Mooeyi  or  WiU  Pitt.'' 

The  chapel  of  AH  Saints  is  mentioned  in  1483,  as  being  in 
in  the  churchyard  of  St.  Peter  of  West  Rudham.  In  West 
Rudham  church  were  the  guilds  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  John. 
Here  are  the  manors  of  Ferrers,  Castle  Acre  Priory,  and 
Northall  or  St.  Faith's. 

RYBURGH  (MAGNA.)  Eighteen  miles.  SU  Andrew. 
P.  626. — Lies  in  our  way  towards  the  high  road,  and  was 
anciently  in  the  family  of  the  Munpingums,  Walkfares,  De 
la  Green,  Sec*  In  this  church  is  an  altar-tomb  with  several 
arms,  to  Robert  Bacon  of  Redgrave,  Suffolk,  bot  no  in- 
scription. 

Sir  William  Butts,  knight,  M.  D.,  to  whom  Rybnigh 
Magna  was  granted  on  the  dissolution,  was  educated  at 
Cambridge,  chief  physician  to  Henry  VIII.,  and  one  of  the 
founders  of  the  college  of  Physicians  in  London,  in  whose 
records  he  stands  highly  characterised  for  his  eminent  learn- 
ing, knowledge,  singular  judgment,  and  great  experience ; 
and  is  much  extolled  for  his  learning  by  many  authors  who 
lived  in  his  time:  he  was  kniehted  by  the  name  of  William 
Butts  of  Norfolk,  and  dying  November,  1646,  was  buried  in 
the  church  of  Fulham,  London.  Dr.  Butts  is  introduced 
by  Shakspeare,  in  hb  play  of  King  Henry  VIII. 

RYBURGH  (PARV A).  Eighteen  miles.  AllSabU.  P.  111. 
This  was  held  by  the  ancient  family  of  De  Paveli.  Richard, 
the  prior  of  Binham,  in  the  reisn  of  Edward  III.,  granted 
for  nimself  and  his  heirs  the  liberty  to  build  a  chapel  in 
this  house  and  in  this  parish,  saving  all  right  belonging  to 
their  church ;  and  that  the  chaplain  should  admit  none  of 
the  parishioners  to  any  sacrament,  and  shall  swear  to  be 
true  to  mother  church ;  and  if  any  chaplain  should  withhold 
any  profit,  then  the  prior  to  suspend  him  till  restoration  be 
made.  Here  are  the  manors  of  Pavels,  Binham  Priory,  St. 
Faith's  or  Horsham  Priory,  and  Wood  Hall. — Inclosure  act 
for  the  two  Ryburghs,  1808. 

SCULTHORP.  Twenty  miles.  St.  Mary,  or  All  Saints. 
P.  486.  Written  in  Domesday-Book,  Sculltorpa. — ^Was  a 
lordship  belonging  to  the  earl  Warren,  but  Toke,  a  great 
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Saxon  thane,  held  it  of  the  fee  of  Frederici  in  the  reign  of 
the  Confessor,  three  canicates  of  land  belonging  to  it,  twelve 
villeins  and  thirty-four  borderers,  with  six  aervi,  ^c.  Five 
camcates  amongst  the  men,  paunage  for  twenty  swine,  four 
acres  of  meadow,  three  mills  with  four  runct  or  beasts  for 
burden,  and  thirty  socman  also  belonged  to  this  manor  with 
their  customary  dues ;  with  a  canicate  and  a  half,  and  four 
carucates,  and  two  other  socman  held  forty  acres  in  Toffas; 
and  under  these  were  twelve  borderers,  with  an  acre  and  a 
half  and  two  camcates,  and  a  church  endowed  with  forty 
acres;  the  whole  valued  inking  Edward's  time  at  6/.,  and 
after  at  10/.  per  annum,  but  larmed  at  15/.,  but  was  not 
able  to  raise  that  sum.  It  was  half  a  leuca  long,  and  the 
same  in  breadth,  and  paid  6d.  gelt;  and  there  were  twelve 
mares  that  went  in  the  woods,  valued  at  twelve  shillings, 
and  a  church  with  sixty  acres.  In  the  chancel  of  this 
church,  on  a  brass,  are  these  words: — 

"ftert  lift)  Ht  Ofeorgt  Srohm, 
Jbottftvut  vaxitH  pritit  oC  tii§  totDn." 

Also  inscriptions  to  the  memory  of  Stilyard,  and  a  brass  to 
Henry  Unton,  1470 :  this  is  the  first  time  that  we  meet  with 
the  title  *  gentleman,'  and  here  it  is  singularly  introduced 
in  the  middle  of  a  Latin  inscription.  In  the  mscription  is 
a  word  immediately  before  *  banco\  the  meaning  of  which  is 
not  evident,  and  which  is  wholly  omitted  by  Blomefield, 
who  also  gives  no  account  of  this  person :  he  is  represented 
on  the  brass  with  his  hands  folded  and  on  his  knees  as  in 
prayer. — See  Coiman*M  Brat$e$,  Here  is  a  very  curious 
Saxon  font,  etched  by  Cotman,  for  his  Norfolk  Antiquitiei. 
Sculthorp  was  the  residence  of  sir  Robbrt  Knollys 
who  became  an  eminent  commander  under  Edward  III.,  and 
rising  from  the  rank  of  a  common  soldier  acquired  a  large 
property.  He  had  a  grant  of  Whitecastle  and  that  of 
Finchery,  in  Brittany,  and  in  the  thirty-second  of  that  king, 
took  Auxerre,  Sec.  for  the  king  of  Navarre.  In  1360,  Con- 
stantia  his  wife  went  from  England  to  Brittany,  taking  with 
her  to  hb  assistance  twenty  men  at  arms  and  fourteen 
archers  on  horseback,  &c.,  she  had  provided  for  him  at  her 
own  expense,  three  ships,  and  two  crays;  and  in  1365,  John 
duke  of  Brittany,  for  his  services,  gave  him  many  lands. 
In  the  forty-fourth  of  Edward  III.  he  was  again  retained 
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to  serve  the  king  in  the  French  wars,  two  years  Irom  the 
Nativity  of  John  the  Baptbt,  in  1370,  with  two  thousand 
men  at  arms  and  two  thousand  archers,  none  of  the  men  to 
be  raised  out  of  Northumberland,  Durham,  or  Westmore- 
land.  So  great  was  the  devastation  that  he  made,  that  the 
sharp  points  and  gables  of  the  houses,  &c.  that  he  destroyed, 
were  called  Knatcles'  Mitres.  In  the  second  of  Richard  II., 
he  attended  John  duke  of  Lancaster  in  his  Spanish  expedi- 
tion, and  was  then  a  knight  of  the  Garter.  In  the  fourth  of 
Richard  11.  he  had  a  grant  of  the  manor  of  St.  Pancras, 
near  London,  and  for  his  good  services  in  subduing  Wat 
Tyler*s  rebellion,  was  enfranchised  a  member  of  the  city  of 
London.  Having  made  a  vow  to  go  to  Rome  in  the  thir- 
teenth of  the  same  reign,  he  had  a  license  for  himself  and 
twelve  persons,  and  a  bill  of  exchange  for  what  money  be 
might  want  during  his  stay  there.  In  the  third  of  Henry  IV., 
John  Gemeys  released  to  him  and  sir  Hugh  Brown,  knight, 
two  messuages  and  thirty-four  shops  in  the  parish  of  St. 
Mary*s  at  Hill,  near  Billingsgate,  London,  to  be  settle<l  on 
sir  Robert's  college  or  hospital,  at  Pontefract,  in  Yorkshire. 
He  obtained  such  immense  wealth  in  the  French  wars,  that 
Richard  II.  pledged  several  of  his  most  valuable  jewels  and 
silver  vessels  to  him.  His  charity,  however,  was  consider- 
able. He  built  the  bridge  at  Rochester  over  the  Medway, 
with  a  chapel  and  chantry  at  the  east  end  of  it:  he  also 
erected  the  churches  of  Sculthorp  and  Harpley,  and  re- 
edified  the  conventual  church  of  the  White  Friars,  in  Lon- 
don. In  the  fourth  of  Richard  II.  he  had  a  license  to 
amortise  to  the  Carthusian  priory  in  London,  40/.  per 
annum,  out  of  the  manor  of  Dunstall,  in  Kent.  In  the 
eighth  of  that  reign,  license  was  granted  to  him  and  Con- 
stantia  his  wife  to  found  the  college  of  Pontefract  in  a  house 
of  theirs.  "  Knolles'  Almshouse  in  Pontefract,'*  Leland 
observes,  "was  a  college  with  an  hospital  joined  to  it. 
Here  was  a  master,  with  six  or  seven  priests  and  thirteen 
poor  men  and  women,  and  it  was  valued  at  180/.  per  an- 
num.*' Sir  Robert  KnoUys  died  at  his  manor-house  in  Scul- 
thorp, at  the  advanced  age  of  ninety-two,  and  was  buried 
in  the  body  of  the  Carmclite*s  church,  in  Fleet-street,  Lon- 
don, by  his  lady  Constantia.  Leland  says  "  this  lady  was 
of  humble  birth,  at  Pontefract  in  Yorkshire,  and  that  she 
prevailed  upon  her  husband  to  found  the  college  there,  and 
not  at  Sculthorp  as  he  intended.'* 
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SHEREFORD  (alias  Skeringfard.)  Twenty-three  miles. 
St.  Nicholas.  P.  98.  Written  in  Domesday-book,  Scira- 
forda,  a  ford  over  the  water. — Roger  Davy,  goldsmith  of 
London,  gave  by  will,  in  1473,  10/.  to  cover  the  church 
steeple. 

SNORI^JG  (PARVA),  alias  Nareing.  Twenty-six  miles. 
St.  Andrew.  P.  271. — ^The  king*s  manor  of  Fakenham  ex- 
tended to  this  village.  The  church  is  a  highly  interesting 
specimen  of  architecture,  has  a  chancel,  and  a  round  tower 
with  three  bells,  and  stands  distant  from  the  church  about 
eight  feet.  TJie  arch  of  the  south  door  will  tend  to  give 
some  idea  of  the  richness  of  what  has  been  sometimes  called 
the  Norman,  and  as  often  the  Saxon  style:  the  horse-shoe 
form  of  this  arch  might  lead  us  to  consider  it  of  Saracenic 
origin.  It  may,  however,  be  supposed  that  the  whole  has 
undergone  great  alterations  at  subsequent  times,  and  that, 
probably,  what  appears  to  us  here  so  remarkable,  may  be 
only  the  effect  of  want  of  skill  in  the  workmen.  But  such 
an  opinion,  we  own.  As  not  consonant  to  what  we  have  ob- 
served, on  the  contrary,  from  the  ffreat  regularity  of  the 
chevron,  its  neat  juncture  under  the  head  and  over  the 
head,  we  are  disposed  to  l>elieve  the  whole  has  never  been 
moved.  The  chevron  on  the  soffit  is  by  no  means  of  com- 
mon occurrence.  The  two  sides  of  the  horse-shoe  arch 
correspond  too  well  to  suppose  that  form  to  be  the  effect  of 
want  of  skill  in  the  workmen :  the  difference  of  the  three 
arches  might  probably  arise  from  the  inattention'  of  the 
workmen. — ^See  Cotmani  AnHquittes,  This  church,  says 
Rickman,  (vide  his  ilrcAttec^re,^*  has  a  doorway  exhibiting 
in  a  curious  manner  the  mixture  of  Norman  and  early 
English  character:  it  has  shafts  with  early  Edglbh  capitals, 
and  the  square  Norman  abacus.  The  head  of  the  door  is  a 
round  arch,  and  its  immediate  surrounding  moulding  is  a 
hollow,  a  common  feature  in  much  later  times ;  then  follows 
a  sharp  pointed  arch  with  a  very  bold  zig-zag,  and  above 
all  a  moulding  in  a  horse-shoe  shape,  consisting  of  a  small 
round  and  a  hollow  filled  with  flowers ;  on  the  whole,  this  is 
one  of  the  most  singular  doors  extant.     For  an  examination 

of  the  lanceolated  arch  surmounted  by  one  of  circular  form, 

-  - 

*  A  work  wa  ciinnot  too  strongly  recommend  to  the  lover*  of  Orectan  «Bd  Roman 
archltcctnre,  and  of  the  pointed  •t)le  In  partlcolar. 
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see  BrUtmC$  Qinmolog.  mkd  BUi.  Hbu.  ef  AneiaU  Anki- 
tecture.  In  1200,  there  was  a  house  of  lepers  at  a  place 
called  Queengate  in  this  village.  Here  are  the  manors  of 
Walcote  and  Boles.  Sir  Robert  de  Bemey  of  Whichingham, 
held  this  manor  in  the  sixth  <^  Richard  II. — ^Incloeuie  acts, 
1800  and  1806. 

John  Pearson,  the  very  kamed  bishop  of  Chester,  was 
bom,  according  to  some  authors,  at  thb  place,  to  others, 
at  North  CrealC— See  hb  biography  under  the  la^r  article. 


STABERDE  (or  Steberde.)  Seventeen  miles.  All  Saints. 
P.  426.  Written  in  Domesday-book  Estanbyrda  and  Sta- 
byrda. — In  this  town  vras  a  wood  and  lands  belonging  to 
ludph  de  Beaufoe,  son  of  Ralph  de  Beaufoe,  which  wood  he 
gave  to  the  monks  of  Ca3tle  Acre,  with  the  church  of  South 
Creak;  and  Thomas  de  Bellofago  is  said  to  claim  a  weekly 
Mercole  here  in  the  third  of  ^ward  I.  Lete  fee  to  the 
lord  of  the  hundred,  3t.  The  church  has  a  nave,  a  north 
aisle,  and  a  square  tower  with  two  bells. — ^Indosure  act  1808. 

SYDERSTONE.  Thirty-miles.  St.  Mary.  P.  317.— In 
the  twelfth  of  Henry  VII.,  Edmund  de  la  Pole,  earl  of  Suf- 
folk, granted  this  lordship  to  Elizabeth  Robsert,  widow  of  sir 
Terry  Robsert,  from  whom  it  at  length  descended  to  John, 
who  was  lord  of  the  manor,  sheriff  of  Norfolk  and  Suffolk  in 
the  first  of  Edward  VI.  Blomeiield  says  that  this  John  Rob- 
sert called,  late  of  Wyndham,  esq.,  alias  of  Stanfield,  in  the 
parish  of  Wymondham,  to  have  a  pardon  from  the  said 
king  by  the  advice  of  Edward  duke  of  Somerset,  the  pro- 
tector, and  the  council  for  all  treasons,  &c.,  &c.,  ^c,  befcNre 
the  twentieth  of  January,  in  the  first  of  that  king:  soon 
after  this  he  died,  leaving  by  Elizabeth  his  wife,  a  daughter 
and  heir,  Anne.  She  married  sir  Robert  Dudley,  after- 
wards earl  of  Leicester,  who  had  a  grant  of  this  manor 
with  that  of  Hemesby,  and  the  advowson  of  the  vicarage, 
lately  belonging  to  the  cathedral  church  of  Norwich,  &c, 
&c..  Sec.  This  lady  Anne  came  to  an  unhappy  death  at 
Mr.  Foster*s  house,  at  Cumnore  near  Oxford,  by  a  fisJi 
from  the  stairs,  and  was  buried  in  St.  Mary*s,  the  university 
church  of  Oxford.  The  earl  is  said  not  to  have  been  over 
kind  to  her,  and  that  she  was  either  throvrn  or  tumbled 
down  a  pair  of  stairs  and  broke  her  neck.  And  the  earl  held 
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this  manor  for  his  life,  dying  lord  of  it  in  16889  when  it 
came  to  John  Walpole,  esq.,  son  and  heir  of  Edward  Walr 
pole,  esq.  of  Houghton,  and  Lucy  his  wife,  daughter  of  sir 
Terry  Robscrt.  The  reader,  in  the  account  of  Anne  Rob- 
sert,  will  readily  recognize  the  Amy  of  sir  Walter  Scott. — 
vide  Kenelworth.  The  church  hath  a  nave  and  south  aisle, 
the  north  aisle  being  down,  with  a  round  steeple  and  one 
belL  And  here  are  inscrij^ons  to  the  memory  of  Corbet, 
Hall,*  Peyton,  t  Sec.  Elizabeth,  widow  of  sir  Terry  Robsert, 
by  her  will,  dated  November  10, 1346,  desires  to  be  buried 
b^  her  husband  in  the  chancel  of  our  lady  of  Sedestem, 
gives  to  the  high  altar  26$.  Sd.  to  the  repair  of  both  aisles, 
&c.,  &c.  Here  are  the  manors  of  Castle  Acre  Priory  and 
Coxford  Priory. 

TATERFORD.  Twenty-six  miles.  St  Margaret.  P.  67. 
So  called  from  the  river  Tat. — Humphrey  de  Bohun  had 
a  grant  of  it  at  the  conquest.  He  was  kingsman  to  William 
the  Conqueror,  and  was  called  Humphrey  with  the  Beard, 
most  of  the  Normans  then  shaving  their  races.  Among  the 
articles  ceded  to  Roger  Bretoun,  in  the  twentieth  of  Edward 
ni.,  was  a  turbary.  In  the  church  was  the  guild  of  St. 
Margaret,  and  the  common  light. 

TATERSETE.  Twenty-five  miles.  All  Saints.  P.  160. 
So  called  as  being  seated  on  a  rivulet  or  stream,  called  an- 
ciently the  Tat  or  Cat.  In  ancient  and  modem  writing  it 
is  frequently  written  Tattersel  alias  Gatesend. — ^Here  were 
concealed  lands  granted  to  John  Herbert  and  Andrew  Pal- 
mer, September  22,  in  the  seventeenth  of  Elizabeth.  Here 
is  the  manor  of  Pinkeny.  Sengham  is  a  hamlet  belonging 
to  Tatersete.  In  this  town  were  two  churches.  The  churdi 
of  Tatersete  St.  Andrew  was  in  the  patronage  of  the  prior 
and  convent  of  Castle  Acre ;  and  here  are  inscriptions  to  the 
memory  of  Walpole  and  Pepys. 

TESTERTON.  Nineteen  miles.  St.  Remigius.  P.  31. 
Called  in  Domesday-book,  Estretuna. — Was  the  lordship  of 

•  George  Hall.  M.  A.  wts  bora  in  tbedty  of  Korwich,  (pot  the  Mm  of  the  celebrated 
btobop  Ilall)  rector  of  Scaraing  and  SldemoMc;  died  IMS^^The  graTc  It  ready  for 
OM."— «/•&. 

f  Jane  Peyton,  danghter  of  sir  Edward  Peyton,  died  1089;  ber  pletnit  waa  on  tiM 
wall,  kneding,  and  an  angel  itandiiig  on  each  fldo. 
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Peter  de  Valoines  at  the  survey,  out  of  which,  Toka,  a  free- 
man was  expelled  at  the  conquest.  In  the  church  was  a 
guild  of  the  Holy  Trinity  and  St.  Remigius ;  the  Crucifix 
light,  St.  Mary,  St.  Nicholas,  St.  Christopher,  and  St. 
Erasmus. 

TOFTES  (or  Tofiree:)  Twenty -one  miles.  All  Saints. 
P.  87.  Written  in  Domesday-book  Tofsas  and  Toftes.*— 
In  the  chancel  of  the  church,  and  against  the  north  wall  is — 

A  marble  compartment ;  on  the  summit  fi/i  which  U  the  anna  of  Clif- 
ton,t  cheque.  Or  and  gide$^  a  bend  over  all  ermime ;  and  in  an  oval 
below  it  a  globe,  with  an  arm  over  it  inoing  out  of  the  doods.  hoklinc 
a  lUy  and  mb  motto  i  <Mihi  minus  in  Lnbricnm.'  Under  this  the  shield 
of  Cfrofts,  5cc  &c  See  also  a  Latin  inscription  of  some  length  to  Heniy 
Cliilon^  in  BUnmefietd,  under  this  article. 

Here  is  also  an  inscription  to  the  memory  of  Ruding ;  also 
an  old  marble  gravestone,  deprived  of  its  cross  flory  and 
letters  of  brass  round  the  rim,  and  covered  for  the  most 
part  with  a  pew.  From  what  can  be  seen  of  the  incision 
made  for  the  letters,  it  was  in  French,  about  the  time  of 
Edward  I.,  probably  in  memory  of  some  priest. — See  Biame- 
Jleldt  VOL.  Yll.  8vo.  p.  204.  In  this  parish  was  a  beacon ; 
and  here  is  the  manor  of  Hempton  Priory.  This  town  gives 
name  to  the  deanery  of  Toftrees,  which  was  taxed  at  6s.  8cf. 
in  Edward  I.*s  reigpa,  who  paid  synodals  to  the  archdeacon 
of  Norwich,  and  Peter  Pence,  8s. 

*  In  the  will  of  sir  John  Plain,  wlio  wns  once  l«rd  of  the  place,  he  givrt  to  the 
priory  of  Bromehill,  lu  Wbbtino,  a  whole  init  of  resUncnU,  a  cap  or  thnrable,  two 
vials,  an  Incense  boat,  and  an  oicniatory,  with  silver  silt,  Ac. 

f  llie  CUflons  of  this  town  were  a  family  of  good  acconnt.  In  the  forty-thini  of 
queen  Elicabelh,  one  Evaus  took  the  son  of  one  Clifton,  a  gentleman  of  Norfolk,  who 
was  taaght  to  sing  for  his  recreation,  by  virtue  of  a  comnDtusion  to  take  chiMrea  for 
the  king's  service  in  his  chapel ;  bnt  he  being  a  gentleman's  son,  Evans  for  that 
was  grcviously  punished. 


>. 


